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For  JANUARY,  1825. 


Art.  I.  The  Book  of  Psalms^  in  an  English  Metrical  Vernon^ 
founded  on  the  Basis  of  the  Authorized  Bible  Translation,  and 
compared  with  the  Original  Hebrew ;  with  Notes  Critical  and 
Illustrative.  Bv  the  Right  Rev.  Richard  Mant,  DD.  !tf.R.I.A. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.  8vo.  pp.  xxii.  506.  Ox* 
ford.  1824. 

^T^HE  Book  of  Psalms  is  styled  by  St.  Augustine,  a  kind  of 
•*•  abridgement  of  the  whole  Scripture.  *  The  choice  and 
*  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in  other  books,'  says  Hooker, 
'  the  Psalms  do  more  briefly  contain^  and  more  movingly  also 
'  express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical  form  wherewith  Uiey  are 
'  written/  As  prophetical  records,  as  devotional  compositions, 
and  as  die  sublimest,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  specimens  of 
lyric  poetry,  it  is  impossible  to  venerate  too  highly  this  por- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  But  the  veneration  in  which 
the  Psalms  have  been  held^  has  been  singularly  disconnected 
il^ith  either  the  rational  interpretation  or  the  practical  use  of 
this  part  of  Holy  Writ.  From  the  Talmudists  and  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  down  to  Hutchinson  and  Horsley,  the  obscurity 
of  these  sacred  compositions  has  afforded  room  for  displaying 
the  {>erverted  ingenuity  of  mystical  commentators,  who  nave 
refined  away  both  their  beauty  and  meaning,  till  these  inspired 
poems  and  prophecies  have  been  converted  into  most  i^econ- 
dite  enigmas.  The  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  these  in- 
tj^reters,  may  be  compared  to  the  conduct  of  the  mine- 
httnters  of  South  America,  who,  in  searching  for  hidden  trea- 
aqre,  wash  away  into  the  rivers  the  fertile  soil  from  which  they 
might  have  obtained  their  bread.  Some  of  the  Fathers  have 
discovered  mysteries  in  the  order  of  the  Psalms.  Thus,  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  and  Crimen  have  thought  they  could  trace  the  suc- 
cession of  events  in  the  life  of  David  \  others  have  detected 
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the  order  of  the  solemnities  celebrated  in  the  temple ;  and 
Augustine,  while  he  acknowledges  that  he  could   not  discover 
the  rnvstery  of  the  disposition  of  the   Psalms,  thought  that 
every  fiftieth  has  relation  to  the  vocation,  the  justification,  and 
the  glorification  of  the  saints.*     Chrysostom   and    a  host  of 
others  maintain,  in  defiance  of  allextemal  and  internal  evidence, 
that  all  the  Psalms  were  composed  by  Kin^  Davids  and  one 
writer  classes  among  heretics   all  who  denied  it ;  in  which 
number  Athanasius  himself  would  be  included,  since   he   as- 
signs only  seventy-two  Psalms- to  the  royal  poet.     A  learned 
controversy  has  moreover  been  carried  on  respecting  the  titles 
of  the  Psalms,  whether  genuine  or  not,  and  whether,  if  added 
by  £zra,  they  are  to  be  considered  as  having  the  authority  of 
inspiration.     Another  question  has   been  raised  in  more  mo- 
dem times,  whether  they  were  originally  composed  in  metre, — 
whether  these  sublimest  of  poems  are  entitled  to  the  name  of 
poetry.     But  the   most  important,  and  indeed  the   only   in- 
teresting controversy  relates  to  the   double  sense  of  which   a 
Urge  proportion  of  the  Psalms  are  doubtless  susceptible.     In 
establishing  the  higher  or  mystical  sense,  a  class  of  interpret- 
ers, among  whom  it  is  with  regret  that  we  rank  Horsley.  not  only 
lose  sight  of  a  literal  or  primary  meaning,  but  even  deny  their 
having  any  reference  to  tne  trials  and  experience  of  humanity. 
The  characteristic  boldness  of  the  learned  Prelate  verges  on 
impiety  in  one  place,  where  he  argues,  that  the  Spirit  of  Je- 
hovah would  not  be  requisite   to  enable  a  mere  man  to   de- 
scribe his  own  sufierings  just  as  he  felt  them,  and  his  own  es- 
capes just  as  they  happened.    Therefore,  '  the  suppliant  is  a 
'  mystical  personage,'  '  the  enemies  are  mystical,'  the  sickness 
spoken  of  is  mystical,  the  deliverance  mystical ;  they  have  no 
bearing  on  the  spiritual  life  or  outward  trials  of  the  Christian. 
This  most  perilous  scheme  of  interpretation,  which   locks  up 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  as  effectually  from  the  common 
people,  as  we  Papists  do  the  letter  in  a  foreign  tongue,  would 
indeed  go  very  far  to  justify  the  utmost  reserve  in  putting  the 
Bible  into  the  hands  of  the  uninformed  laity.    Very  different 
was  the  opinion  of  the  judicious' Calvin:    '  Librum  hunc  non 
'  abs  re  vocare  soleo  cwaroptiy  omnium  anima  partium ;    quando 
'  nullum  in  se  affectum  quisquam  reperiet,  cujus  in  hoc  speculo  non 

*  reluceat  imago.    Imo  omnes  hie  aoloreSf  tristitias,  metus,  dubi^ 

*  tationes,    spes,    euros,    anxietates,  turbulenios  denique    mohts 

*  quibusjactari  solent  humana  menies,  Spiritus  Sanctus  ad  vitmrn 

*  representamt.    Reliqua  Scriptura  continet  qua  Deus  servis  suit 


•  See  Calmet'i  DkLPuUms. 
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*  mandata  iniunxit  ad  nos  perferenda.     Hie  vero  Propheta  ipsi 

*  cum  Deo  loquentes,  quia  tnteriores  omnes  sensus  reiegunt,  quern- 
'  que  nostrum  vocant  aut  trahunt  adproprium  tui  examen,  tiequid 
'  ex  tot  ififirmitatibus  quibus  sumus  obnoxii,  totque  vitiis  quibus 

*  sumus  rejerti,  occultum  maneatJ* 

The  value  of  these  sacred  compositions  as  a  rule  and  model 
of  prayer,  which  this  admirable  Commentator  proceed  s  to 
point  out»  is  obviously  nullified  by  the  Hutchinsouian  scheme 
of  interpretatibn.  In  fact,  this  practical  purpose,  we  might 
almost  gather  from  Bishop  Horsley^s  declaration,  he  deemed 
unworthy  of  Inspiration.  We  are  far  from  imputing  to  that 
learned,  acute,  but  paradoxical  writer,  an  antinomian  contempt 
for  personal  sanctity ;  and  yet,  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  ne 
had  little  taste  for  spiritual  and  practical  Christianity.  On  this 
account,  he  was  but  ill  qualified  to  appreciate  the  devotional 
beauty  of  the  Psalms  of  David  ;  ana  to  this  circumstance, 
taken  in  connexion  with  his  preference  for  the  hypothetical  and 
the  paradoxical,  may  be  ascribed  his  adoption  of  a  scheme  of 
interpretation  which  levels  him,  as  an  expositor,  with  Eylea 
Pierce  and  Dr.  Hawker, — a  system  which,  as  Andrew  Fuller 
pointedly  observed,  erects  the  Gospel  on  the  ruins  of  common 
sense. 

If  Calmet's  remark  was  just,  that  nothing  can  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  obscurity  of  f  he  Book  of  Psalms,  than  the  vast 
number  of  commentaries,  the  proof  must  be  admitted  to  have 

S lined  strength  since  his  time.  He  reckoned  that  above  a 
ousand  writers  had  undertaken  to  illustrate  the  Psalms,  and 
more  modem  times  have  greatly  added  to  the  list.  Yet,  we 
seem  as  far  from  having  an  unexceptionable  and  perfectly 
intelligible  translation  of  this  portion  of  Scripture,  as  ever, 
^or  are  we  aware  of  any  English  commentator  since  Ainsworth, 
who  has  contributed  to  throw  much  light  on  the  obscurities  of 


*  <  Not  without  reason  have  I  been  accustomed  to  call  this  book 
the  anatomy  of  all  the  parts  of  the  mind,  since  there  is  no  emotion 
of  which  any  one  can  be  conscious,  that  is  not  imaged  here  as  in  a 
glass.  In  fact,  whatever  pains,  sorrows,  fears,  doubts,  hopes,  cares^ 
solicitudes,  or  turbulent  emotions  of  any  kind,  are  wont  to  agitate 
the  minds  of  men,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  here  represented  to  the  lifb. 
The  other  parts  of  Scripture  contain  the  commandments  which  God 
enjoined  upon  his  servants  to  be  delivered  to  us.  But  in  this  part,  the 
Prophets  themselves  communing  with  Grod,  inasmuch  as  they  lay  open 
all  toeir  inmost  thoughts*  call  or  allure  everv  one  of  us  to  the  exami- 
iiatioB  of  his  own  heart,  so  that  of  the  various  infirmities  to  which 
we  are  liable,  the  various  fiuilts  with  which  we  abound,  nothing 
may  remain  concealed.' 

B  2     ' 
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the  sacred  text.  No  part  of  the  Old  Testament  so  much  re- 
quires In  the  critical  expositor,  the  rare  combination  of  philo- 
logicallearning,  cool  judgement,  fervent  devotion,  and  poeti- 
cal tasie,  as  the  Book  of  Psalms.  To  the  elegant  criticisms 
of  Bisliop  Lowth  on  Hebrew  poetry,  the  Christian  world  are 
under  deep  obligations  ;  but  his  translation  of  Isaiah,  with  all 
its  beauties,  has  but  served  to  illustrate  the  various  difficulties 
of  the  high  emprise.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Watts 
united  in  himself  more  of  the  qualifications  of  a  translator 
than  most  who  have  undertaken  it.  Whether  he  was  sufficiently 
accomplished  as  a  Hebrew  scholar,  we  know  not ;  but  in 
catching  the'spirit  of  the  text,  no  writer,  perhaps,  has  been  on 
the  whole  so  happy ;  and  his  metrical  version,  free  and  im« 
perfect  as  it  professedly  is,  and  faulty  in  many  respects,  is 
nevertheless  the  most  instructive  commentary  on  the  Psailms 
that  we  possess.  Nor  has  any  single  work  so  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  promote  the  cultivation  of  sacred  poetry  and ,  the 
devout  use  of  the  inspired  originals.  That  Bishop  Mant 
should  not  have  had  magnanimity  enough  to  pay  a  just  tribute 
of  encomium  to  that  learned  and  accomplished  Nonconformist, 
cannot  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  recollected,  that  even  the 
amiable  Bishop  Home  has  not  noticed  his  version,  though  he 
has  cited  Merrick  and  Ogilvie. 

Dr.  Watts's  version  was  an  immense  improvement  in  English 
psalmody»  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  excellent  exposition 
of  the  Psalms.  Still,  he  was  cramped,  as  well  by  his  design 
of  accommodating  the  language  of  David  to  the  purposes  of 
Christian  worship,  as  by  the  scanty  limits  of  the  metres  to 
which  it  became  requisite  to  confine  himself.  If  the  Psalms 
are  to  be  sung  by  Christian  congregations,  this  i^ould  seem 
the  only  rational  plan  that  can  be  adopted  to  preclude  the 
singing  of  what,  to  the  performers,  must  be  virtually  nonsense^ 
or  worse*  Accordingly,  Dr.  Watts's  example  has  been  slowly 
and  reluctantly  followed  by  almost  all  who  have  subsequently 
undertaken  to  give  a  metncal  version  of  any  of  the  Psalms. 
The  absolute  impossibility  of  accommodating  aU  the  Psalms 
to  this  purpose  might,  however,  long  ago  have  suggested  a 
doubt  as  to  the  fitness  of  many  of  them  for  Christian  worship. 
Why  the  prophecies  of  David,  rather  than  those  of  Isaiah  or 
Jeremiah,  should  be  sung  by  a  Christian  congregation^  it 
seems  diflBicult  to  tell.  Not,  surely,  because  they  are  recorded 
in  the  form  of  poetry.  No  part  of  Scripture  is  in  a  higher 
strain  of  poetry  than  some  whole  chapters  of  Isaiah  ;  nor  does 
the  song  of  Moses  or  of  Deborah  less  partake  of  the  lyric 
character.  The  mere  title  of  Psalms,  even  admitting,  what 
it  is  hard  to  admit,  tliat  they  were  all  originally  written  for 
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musical  recitation,  cannot  supply  a  suflicient  reason  that  thev 
should  be  indiscriminately  aaopted  into  Christian  worship. 
But  both  the  old  and  the  new  metrical  versions  of  the  English 
Church,  the  Scotch  Psalms,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
Psalms  of*  Dr.  Watts,  recognise  the  Book  of  Psalms  as  a 
whole  in  the  light  of  a  formulary  of  public  devotion.  The 
error  is  corrected  in  practice-  There  are  many  of  these  Psalms 
'  which  have  perhaps  never  been  sung.  But  their  appearance 
in  these  collections  implies  the  principle  of  their  adoption  and 
indiscriminate  use, — a  principle  at  variance,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
with  a  right  view  of  their  true  character  and  purpose. 

The  sacred  poems  comprised  in  what  we  denominate  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  (in  the  JVlasoretic  copies  and  ihe  Svriac  Vet- 
sion,  they  are  divided  into  five  books*,)  are  the  productions  of 
inspired  men  who  lived  at  very  difierent  periods ;  and  they 
differ  not  less  as  compositions  in  their  specific  character. 
When  first  collected,  no  attention  appears  to  have  been  paid 
to  either  their  chronological  order,  the  circumstance  of 
authorship,  or  the  subject-matter  and  occasion  of  the  poem. 
If  any  principle  of  arrangement  determined  their  order,  it  has 
become  impossible  to  detect  it.  But  it  may  be  suspected,  that 
the  original  order  has  been  disturbed  in  some  places,  in  the 
process  of  transcription,  possibly  by  being  divided  among 
several  transcribers,  while  additions  appear  to  have  been  m;^de 
of  distinct  books,  as  others  of  these  sacred  compositions  were 
collected.  The  first  book,  comprising  Psalms  li.  to  xli.,  may 
be  pronounced,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  entire  compositi6n 
of  the  royal  Psalmist,  to  whom  all  the  titles  ascribe  them,  with 
the  exception  of  the  second  (more  properly  the  first)  Psalm, 
which  we  know  to  be  his  from  Acts  iv.  24.,  the  tenth,  and 
the  thirty- third.  Psalm  i.  is  supposed  to  have  been  prefixed  by 
Ezra  to  the  complete  canonical  collection.  Even  in  this  first 
book,  however,  we  find  nothing  like  chronological  arrange- 
ment. The  second  Psalm,  which  contains  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  sublime  predictions  of  the  kingdom  of  Messiah, 
appears  to  have  been  written  ailer  David  had  fixed  the  seat  of 
his  government  at  Jerusalem  :  it  could  not  be  the  first  Psalm 
he  had  composed.  The  third  Psalm  is  referred,  by  the  title,  to 
the  period  of  Absalom's  rebellion,  while  the  eighteenth  was 
composed  on  David's  deliverance  from  Saul.    The  eighth,  the 


*  Some  have  argued  that  the  Psalms  must  have  formed  but  one 
book^  because  they  are  styled  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xx.  42,) 
<*  the  book  of  Psalms."  But  so  are  the  prophetical  writings  termed, 
«« Ihe  book  of  the  Prophets."  ( Acts  vii.  42. ) 
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twenty-third,  and  the  twenty-seventh  were  probably  written  dt 
a  still  earlier  period  of  his  life.  Of  the  Psalms  comprised  in 
the  second  book  (Psalms  xlii.  to  Ixxii.  inclusive],  the  first 
eight  are  inscribed  to  (or  for)  the  Sons  of  Korah,  wilh  the  de- 
sign, it  is  supposed,  of  their  beinj^  performed  by  theni.*  These 
psalms  were  evidently  written  wr  music,  but  the  Author  is 
wholly  uncertain.  Psalm  xlii-iii.  has  been  ascribed  to  David, 
the  allusions  being  understood  of  his  banishment  by  the  re- 
bellion of  his  son ;  there  are  some  expressions,  however,  which 
.  are  scarcely  reconcileabte  with  this  hypothesis.  The  xliv* 
must  clearly  be  referred  to  a  later  date,  as  well  as  the  xlviii*. 
The  xlv*^  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed  on  the  occasion 
of  Solomon's  marriage,  if  not  by  that  monarch  himself.  Psalm 
I.  is  one  of  Asaph^s.  The  remaining  twenty-two  psalms  in 
this  book  all  bear  the  name  of  David,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ixvi"*,  Ixvii**",  and  Ixxi**,  and  the  last  of  these  is  probably 
his.  The  third  book,  comprising  Psalms  Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxix.  bear 
marks  of  a  later  era  :  one  only  is  ascribed  to  David,  eleven  to 
Asaph,  and  four  are  inscribed  for  the  sous  of  Korah,  their 
author  being  doubtful.  The  fourth  book  (Psalms  xc.  to  cvi.) 
begins  with  a  psalm  ascribed  to  Moses,  but  the  10^  verse 
arords  a  presumption  against  the  genuineness  of  the  inscrip- 
tion. The  Talmudical  writers  ascnbe  to  their  great  lawgiver. 
Psalms  xc.  to  xcix.,  although,  in  the  last,  mention  is  made  of 
the  prophet  Samuel,  who  was  not  born  tiU  nearly  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Moses.  The  ci'^  and  ciii*^  bear 
the  name  of  David,  and  the  xcv'**  is  known  to  be  his :  all  the 
rest  are  anonymous.  The  fifth  and  last  book  comprises  forty- 
four  psalms,  of  which  fifteen  are  ascribed  to  the  royal  Psalmist, 
one  to  Solomon,  and  twenty-eight  have  no  author's  name. 
Some  of  these  (e.  g.  the  cxxvi.  and  cxxxvii.)  were  evidently 
written  either  during  or  subsequently  to  the  captivity.  This 
book  was  probably  collected,  therefore,  at  a  later  period. 
Fifteen  of  them  are  entitled  Songs  of  Degrees,  which  Calmet 
explains  as  signifying '  Songs  of  ascent,  i.  e.  of  Israel  from  the 
*  captivity  of  Babylon.*  Unfortunately,  however,  four  of 
these,  if  the  inscriptions  are  of  any  authority,  were  composed 
by  David.  Mr.  Charles  Taylor's  suggestion  is  much  more 
probable,  that  these  '  songs  of  ascent'  were  intended  to  be 
sung  or  recited  by  the  tribes  who  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship,  on  their  way,  or  at  their  resting-places.  Understood 
in  this  light,  the  cxxi'*  will  possess  a  new  beauty,  if  we  sup- 


*  The  Chaldee,  Ainsworth  says,  expounds  the  title  thus :  *  To  laud 
with  good  understanding  by  the  hands  of  the  Sons  of  Korah/ 
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pose  that  the  hills  towards  which  the  pilgrims  raised  their 
eyes*  were  those  which  surround  Jerusalem^  apd  that  the 
dangers  of  the  journey  thither  are  alluded  to  in  the  following 
verses.  The  cxxxiii'^  Psalm  also,  would  be  most  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  of  these  companies  of  fellow-travellers. 
Psalms  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  are  said  to  nave  been  those  sung  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  passover :  they  are  probably  of  very  high 
antiquity,  and*  like  those  popular  psalms  sung  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem,  would  be  faithfully  preserved  by  tradition,  which 
rendered  it  less  necessary  to  collect  them  at  an  earlier  period  ; 
whereas  the  more  private  and  personal  compositions  of  David, 
contained  in  the  books  first  collected,  and  more  especially  the 
prophetical  psalms,  would  reauire  to  be  carefully  preserved  in 
writing.  The  cx^  is  so  remarkable  a  one,  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  account  for  its  occurring  in  the  last  book.  Altogether, 
the  above  arrangement  refers  eighty-one  psalms  to  David,  or 
more  than  one  half;  and  of  the  anonymous  ones,  many  may 
possibly  be  his  composition. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  order  of  the  Psalms  as  they 
stand  in  the  sacred  text,  is  as  good  as  any  other;  but,  in 
proceeding  to  examine  their  specific  character  as  poetical 
compositions,  it  would  seem  to  be  at  least  allowable,  to  attempt 
a  ditiferent  sort  of  classification,  with  reference  to  their  date, 
author,  subject,  and  style.  The  compositions  of  David  require 
to  be  distinguished  into,  1.  Those  which  either  their  evident 
scope  or  the  clear  authority  of  the  New  Testament  enables  us 
to  pronounce  to  be  prophetic  of  the  Messiah,  or  at  least  allusive 
to  the  sufferings  or  glory  of  Christ ; — 2.  Those  which  are 
Bimply  didactic  or  ethical,  such  as  the  psalms  entitled  prayers, 
and,  if  it  be  David's,  Psalm  cxix. ;  and  3.  Hymns  evidently 
composed  for  public  worship,  and  designed  to  be  accompanied 
with  instruments,  or  sung  by  the  congregation.  Of  these 
three  classes,  the  first,  it  seems  to  us,  are  excluded  by  their 
very  nature  from  any  other  use  than  that  to  which  the  other 
prophecies  are  applicable ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  much 
propriety  in  attempting  to  accommodate  them  to  the  purpose 
of  psalmody.  What  in  our  Bibles  is  the  second  Psalm,  is  an 
instance  in  point.  Dr.  Watts  has  tried  to  versify  it  in  three 
different  measures,  chc^iging  the  language  of  the  prediction 
into  that  of  history  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded 
even  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  what  he  has  given  us,  is 
certainly  not  the  psalm,  nor  is  it,  after  all,  fit  for  psalmody. 
We  will  take  as  our  first  extract  from  the  volume  before  us, 
Bishop  Mant's  Version  of  the  same  inspired  composition. 
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*  PSALM  IL— PART  I. 

<  What  thoughts  the  banded  heathen  fill  ? 
What  madness  prompts  the  people's  will  ? 

Beholdy  the  earth's  proua  sovereigns  bring 
Their  marshalled  hosts ;  in  conclave  dire 
The  rulers  'gainst  The  Lord  conspire. 

And  'gainst  The  Lord's  Anointed  King. 
^  Break  we  their  bonds ;  renounce  their  sway ; 
And  cast  their  twisted  cords  away." 

'  But  Gody  who  sits  above  the  sky, 

Shall  laugh  to  scorn ;  The  Lord  Most  High 

Shall  all  their  vain  emprize  deride : 
Then  in  His  anger  shall  He  speak. 
And  on  His  foes  His  vengeance  wreak, 

And  crush  them  in  their  impious  pride. 
**  Yet  have  I  girt  with  royal  might 
My  King  on  Zion's  holy  height." 

*  PART  n. 

*  Hear  in  my  cause  The  Lord's  decree, 
**  This  day  have  I  begotten  thee ; 

Thou  art  my  heir,  my  first-bom  son. 
Ask  and  receive  thy  just  domain : 
The  heathen  lands  shall  feel  thy  reign» 

Earth's  utmost  bounds  thy  empire  own. 
Thou  with  thine  iron  rod  shalt  bruise. 

And  break  them  like  an  earthem  cruise." 

« 

*  PART  HL 

*  Now  learn,  ye  rulers  of  mankind ; 
Be  wise,  ye  kmgs ;  with  duteous  mind 

And  hcJiy  joy  The  Lord  obey : 
The  Son  with  signs  of  worship  hail. 
Lest  by  his  anger  whelmed,  ye  fail. 

And  perish  from  the  blissful  way. 
If  once  His  wrath  be  kindled :  blest 
Are  they  who  flee  to  Him  for  rest.' 

We  think  that  our  readers  will  agree  with  trs,  that  sAihotigh 
{his  version  adheres  more  closely  to  the  language  'df  the  royal 
Psalmist,  yet,  the  dignity  of  the  composition  is  WhoiHy  sacrificed. 
The  Bible  Version  is  much  titter  to  be  daid,  and  tlit^  a^stiri^dly 
is  not  proper  to  be  sung. 

The  seventeenth  Psalm,  entitled  "  a  Prayer  of  David,"  is  a 
specimen  of  the  second  class  of  poems.  Bishop  Mant  cor- 
rectly describes  it  as  *  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  justice,  wisdom, 
'  and  loving-kindness  of  Jehovah,  from  the  malice  of  unjust 
*  persecutors, — probably  Saul  aiid  his  followers.'  One  would 
have  thought  that,  if  such  a  poem  was  to  be  rendered  into 
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metre  at  all,  the  gravest  of  cmr  measures^  that  which  is  em- 
ployed in  epic,  dramatiq»  or  elegiac  ppetiv»  would  alone  be 
lit  tor  the  subjecty-r-not  one  which  turi>«  ibis  eaipiest  appeal 
and  prayer  into  a  ditty  like  the  foUowing : 

*  The  riffhty  Jehovah,  hear ; 

Attend  my  cause  to  kno#; 
And  to  my  loud  compdaints  give  ear, 

From  DO  feigned  lipiB  that  ^ow.' 

And  again,  in  the  last  verse, 

'  Thou  from  thy  hidden  store 

Their  bellies,  Lord,  hastfilPd; 
Their  sons  are:gorg'd,  and  what  is  o*er. 

To  their  son's  sons  they  yield. 
But  Ithr  presence  seek 

In  riehteousness  to  see  { 
And  with  (hy  likenetts  When  I  wake, 

I  satisfied  shall  be.* 

This  is  assuredly  a  worse  travestie  of  the  original  than  any 
which  we  recollect  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  «8  4)y  the  ever 
venerable  Thomas  Stefnliold  and  ^fohn  Hopkins.  The  psalm  in 
the  original  we  consider  as  uwBtfor  jWtbKtJ  wor«hip>#or  which  it 
does  not  appear  to  haVe  ever  tjeen  designed -;  'but  Dr.  Watts's 
version  or  paraphrase  of  <it  is  one  of  his  finest  compositions. 
Our  readers  must  be  familiar  with  ihis  noble  and  spirited  ren- 
dering of  the  lasf  two  verses  of  4he  fieaim,  wbich  4he  Bishop 
has  so  miserably  disfigured  : 

*  What  sinners  value,  I  resign  -: 
Lord,  His  enough  that  thou  art*  niiae. 
I  shall  behold  thy  blissfbl  ftioe, 
And  stand  'complete  in  righteousness.' 

Here,  as  a  translator,  he  might  (have  stopped ;  and  here  a 
mere  translator  would 'have  terminated  the  psdm;  but,  kind- 
ling at  the  idea,  with'the  gendine  sj)irit  of  a-Chri^tian  Psalm- 
ist, he  goes  on  to  expatiate  on  this  glorious  change,  in  lan- 
guage of  simple  beauty,  Whidhibas  warmed  the  heart  and  em- 
ployed the  tongue  of  thousand^  .of  devout  jrei^ets^  Though 
quite  unfit  for  congregational  «use,  fit  is  one  vef  .Dr.  Watts's 
psalms  which  will  always  ;pleaBe:aDd>iedify  in Ihe  ihighest  de- 
gree in  private. 

The  nineteenth  Psalm  may  be  instanced  as  one  of  a  mixed 
character,  being  partly  a  psalm  of  instruction,  and  yet«  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  chief  musician^  it  was  evidently  intended  to  be 
sung.  Bishop  Mant  Jias  done  more  justice  io  it,  iu  his  version, 
than  in  the  former  instances. 
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•PARTI. 

«  The  heav'ns  the  pow*r  of  God  displaj» 
Hb  glory  by  th'  expanse  is  shown. ' 

Day  utters  ceaiseless  speech  to  day. 
And  night  to  night  makes  wisdom  known. 

*  No  human  words,  no  living  speech. 

No  voice  articulate  they  sena : 
Yet  through  the  world  their  lessons  reach. 
Their  signs  to  earth's  remotest  end. 

*  In  them  he  pitch'd,  apart  from  earth, 
A  bright  pavilion  for  the  sun  ; 

Who  eoes  in  bridegroom  splendour  forth, 
And  joys  his  giant  course  to  run. 

*  Forth  issuing  he  from  heav'n's  wide  bound. 

To  heaven's  wide  bound  revolving  speeds : 
And  still  throughout  the  ample  round. 
On  all,  his  genial  radiance  sheds. 

«  PART  II. 

<  Jehovah's  law  is  perfect,  pure, 

And  bids  the  sickly  frame  be  whole : 

Jehovah's  covenant  is  sure» 
And  renders  wise  the  simple  soul. 

*  Jehovah's  statutes  all  are  right. 

And  gladness  to  the  heart  supply  : 
Jehovah's  ordinance  is  bright, 
And  lightens  the  dim-sighted  eye. 

*  Unsullied  is  Jehovah's  fear. 

And  doth  from  age  to  age  remain : 
Jehovah's  judgments  are  sincere. 

On  justice  iram'd,  and  free  from  stain* 

*  More  precious  they  than  golden  ore. 

Or  gold  from  the  refiner's  flame  : 
And  sweeter  than  the  honey'd  store. 
Or  from  the  comb  the  honey'd  stream. 

«  PART  III. 

*  By  them  thy  servant.  Lord,  is  taught : 

How  great  the  bliss  to  walk  therein ! 
But  who  can  tell  each  devious  thought? 
O  cleanse  me.  Thou,  from  secret  sin  i 

'  And  from  presumption  keep  me  clear. 
That  fain  would  sway  each  better  sense : 

So  may  I  uncorrupt  appear. 
And  guiltless  ot  the  great  offence^ 
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*  O  may  each  word  my  lips  recite. 

Each  thought  within  my  bosom  stored. 
Still  find  acceptance  in  thy  sight. 

My  Rocky  my  Saviour,  and  my  Lord  !* 

Addison's  fine  paraphrase  of  the  first  part  of  this  admirable 
Psalm,  beginning, 

*  The  spacious  firmament  on  high/ 

must  be  familiar  to  all  our  readers.  It  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  hymns  in  the  language ;  but  it  oreaks  off  too 
soon.  It  may  be  thought  a  bold,  undertaking  to  enter  the  lists 
with  such  competitors,  but  we  have  been  induced  to  venture 
on  the  attempt  to  give  the  entire  psalm  a  metrical  dress  with  as 
close  an  adherence  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  the  text. 

PSALM  XIX. 

The  heavens  declare  His  glory. 

Their  Maker's  skill,  the  skies : 
Each  day  repeats  the  story, 

And  night  to  night  replies. 
Their  silent  proclamation 

Throughout  the  earth  is  heard  ; 
The  record  of  creation. 

The  page  of  Nature's  word. 

There,  from  his  bright  pavilion. 

Like  eastern  bridegroom  clad. 
Hailed  by  Earth's  thousand  million, 

The  sun  sets  forth  :  right  glad. 
His  glorious  race  commencing. 

The  mighty  giant  seems, 
Through  the  vast  round  dispensing 

His  all-pervading  beams. 

So  pure,  so  soul-restoring 

Is  Truth's  diviner  ray ; 
A  brighter  radiance  pouring, 

Than  all  the  pomp  of  day  : 
The  wanderer  surely  guiding. 

It  makes  the  simple  wise  ; 
And  evermore  abldmg. 

Unfailing  joy  supplies. 

Tliy  word  is  richer  treasure 

Than  lurks  within  the  mine, 
And  daintiest  fare  less  pleasure 

Yields,  than  this  fooa  divine. 
How  kind  each  wise  monition ! 

Led  by  thy  counsels.  Lord, 
How  safe  the  saints'  condition. 

How  great  is  their  reward  I 
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But  past  transgreasipiis  pain  rae : 

Lord,  cleanse  my  heart  from  sin^ 
And  evermore  restrain  me 

From  all  presumptuous  sin. 
So  let  my  whole  behavioury 

Thoughts^  words,  and  motives  be, 
O  God,  my  Strength  and  Saviour, 

Acceptable  to  'Diee ! 

As  a  companion  to  thie  morning  hymn  of  the  royal  Psalmist's^ 
we  may  take  the  eighth  Psalm,  which  was  evidently  a  moon- 
light meditation.  Dr.  Watts  has  turned  it  into  a  very  ^od 
>hymn  of  praise  to  the  Redeemer,  and  with  great  propriety, 
considerii^  the  use  made  of  the  Psalm  in  the  I^ew  Testament ; 
but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  the  original 
design  of  the  royal  Poet.  We  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of 
again  ^ving,  first,  the  Bishop's  version,  and  then  our  own, 
premising  that,  for  the  purpose  of  psalmody,  we  think  Dr. 
Watt's  version  decidedly  the  most  appropriate. 

« PSALM  vm. 

*  How  great,  Jehovah,  sovereign  Lord, 
Thy  name,  through  all  thy  works  ador'd ! 
Thou  who  hast  set  thy  glory  high 
Above  the  vastness  of  the  sl^ ! 

*  The  infant's  mouth,  the  suckling's  tongue, 
By  Thee  to  notes  of  praise  are  strung ; 

Of  force  to  bend  the  hostile  will. 
And  bid  the  vengeful  heart  be  still. 

*  When  yon  blue  vault  of  peerless  light. 
Thy  finger's  work,  employs  my  sight ; 
When  that  fair  moon,  ordain'd  by  Thee, 
Those  orbs  of  radiant  flame  1  see. 

*  Lord,  what  Is  man,  that  he  should  prove 
The  object  of  thy  watchful  love  i 

Or  son  of  man,  that  he  should  share 
The  presence  of  thy  fostering  care  ? 

*  Form'd  bv  thy  will,  a  little  space 
Below  thy  hosts,  thy  angel  race ; 

By  Thee  with  might,  with  glory  crown 'd. 
Lord  of  creation's  ample  round. 

<  He  hears  Thee  bid  thy  works  obej. 
In  him,  thy  delegated  sway ; 
ControU'd  by  Thee,  he  sees  thum  meet, 
And  crouch  submissive  at  his  feet. 
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*  Flocks,  and  all  herds ;  the  desert  brood ; 
What  wings  the  air ;  what  cleaves  the  flood. 
How  greaty  Jehovahy  sovereign  Lord, 
Thy  namci  through  all  thy  works  ador'd  !* 

PSALM  vin. 

How  excellent  through  all  the  earth  thy  name, 
O  Lord !  Above  the  hcav'ns  thy  glories  rise  : 
Yet,  to  confound  and  shame  thine  enen^ies. 

Thou  makest  infant  tongues  thy  praise  proclaim. 

When  I  survey  the  heav'ns,  this  goodly  frame, 

With  moon  and  stars,  each  in  its  separate  sphere, 
Lord !  what  is  man,  that  thou  shouid'st  hold  him  dear. 

Or  stoop  to  this  low  world  of  sin  and  shame  ? 

Made  only  than  the  angels  lower,  o'er  all 

That  roam  the  earth,  or  creep,  or  on  fleet  pinioa 
Soar,  or  that  cleave  the  seas,  he  had  dominiooy— 

Lord  of  this  beauteous  world  till  sm  had  birth. 
Our  Second  Adam  shall  repair  that  fall. 

How  excellent,  O  Lord,  thy  name  through  aU  the  earth ! 

It  is  by  no  means  our  wish  to  detract  from  the  merit  which 
we  think  fairly  due  to  the  learned  Prelate  for  this  new  metrical 
version.  We  rejoice  in  being  able  to  give  our  unqualified 
approbation  to  the  direction  which  his  labours  have  taken,  and 
to  the  design  of  the  present  work  ;  and  if  we  camiot  comfdi- 
ment  him  very  highly  on  his  versification,  the  illustrations  of 
the  Psalms  which  are  supplied  in  the  notes,  will  render  the 
volume  both  interesting  and  useful.  We  regret,  indeed,  that 
Bishops  Lowth,  Home,  and  Horsley  should  have  been  the 
onlv  writers  whom  he  has  thought  it  needful  for  a  brother 
bishop  to  consult,  except  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  Merrick's 
Psalms,  and  the  Lexicons.  Bishop  Home  would  afford  little 
critical  assistance  :  the  charm  of  his  wovk  is  its  pkHy.  Bishop 
Horsley's  translation  is  a  still  more  unsafe  guide.  Bishop 
Mant's  library  must  be  very  defective  in  works  of  BtUical 
criticism ;  but  it  does  him  credit,  that  he  makes  no  pretensions 
to  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  Hebrew  literature  than  these 
references  bespeak.  This,  however,  is  not  at  all  the  xeason 
that  he  has  not.  better  succeeded  in  a  task,  the  varied  difficul- 
ties of  which  render tlie  mere  attempt. bonourabley  and  failure 
respectable.  We  think  that  he  hasi  undertaken  too  much  in 
roposing  to  give  a  new  meitrical  version  of  the  whole  Book  of 
salms.  '  Such  a  work  was  less  wanted,  than  a  judicious  se- 
lection of  the  best  versions  which  exist,  together  with  a  new 
version  of  such  as  have  been  the  meat  ina&quatdy  rendered. 
It  will  be  gathered  from  the  pr^cediug  observations,  also,  that 
we  think  a  metrical  translator  of  the  rsalms  not  likely  to  sue- 
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ceed,  who  undertakes  to  adapt  the  bri^nals  to  the  puq>08e  of 
Psalmody.  If  we  would  have  a  fair  representation  of  the 
PsalniB  as  poetry^  this  purpose  must  be  quite  discarded  by  the 
Translator;  and  he  must  contine  himself,  as  he  would  in 
translating  the  Odes  of  Pindar  or  of  Sophocles,  to  giving  the 
spirit  of  the  text  in  measures  that  may  express,  as  far  as  the 
structure  and  genius  of  our  language  admit,  the  character  of 
the  original.  Nor  must  he  take  up  the  Psalms  as  a  uniform 
series  of  poems,  admitting  of  the  same  sort  of  treatment,  and 
go  doggedly  through  with  the  versification  of  them  in  any  metre 
that  may  chance  to  turn  up  in  his  mind.  Their  common  title 
as  Psalms  has  contributed  to  mislead  tlie  translator  in  this  re- 
spect. Because  they  have  the  same  appearance  in  the  English 
Bible,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  in  the  Hebrew  original, 
their  metrical  structure  was  the  same.  Some  are  alphabetical 
acrostics,  a  sort  of  inversion  of  rhyme,  and  probably  designed 
to  answer  a  similar  purpose,  by  aiding  the  memory.  In  some, 
the  parallelisms  are  less  marked  and  artificial  than  in  others, 
and  their  construction  is  altogether  different.  Those  Psalms 
that  were  intended  for  musical  recitation,  appeal*,  from  the  titles, 
to  have  been  adapted  for  several  different  modes  or  different 
accompanimeots.  These  and  other  variations  of  character  in 
these  ancient  compositions,  besides  many  which  it  has  no 
doubt  become  impossible  to  trace  out,  suggest  the  necessity  of 
a  careful  and  delicate  discrimination  in  giving  them  an  analo- 
gous poetical  dress  in  a  modem  tongue.  An  approach  to  this 
can  be  made  only  by  endeavouring  to  catch  the  precise  spirit  of, 
the  original.  We  cannot  perceive  that  Dr.  Mant  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  any  such  principle  in  the  adoption  of  his  metres. 
In  some  cases,  the  measure  appears  to  us  the  least  in  unison 
with  the  character  of  the  Psaf  m  that  could  have  been  chosen. 
Thus,  for  instance.  Psalm  zxix,  to  which  the  solemn  march 
of  our  blank  verse  would  be,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the 
only  appropriate  one,*-the  Bishop  has  selected  the  metre  of 
Handel^  noble  tune,  called  the  104th  :  we  applaud  his  musi- 
cal taste,  but  not  his  choice  of  such  words  as  these  for  the 
music. 

<  The  voice  of  the  Lord  the  darkness  divides,, 

And  deals  forth  his  fire  in  arrowy  flakes : 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  the  wilderness  chides, 

Jehovah  of  Kadesh  the  widemess  shakes. 

*■  The  voice  of  the  Lord  speeds  the  hind  to  her  throes ; 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  smites  the  oak  to  the  ground : 
The  forest  dbmantled  his  majesty  shews. 

And  all  in  his  temple  his  praises  resound. 
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*  Jehovah  is  set  o*er  the  water-flood  high : 

Jehovah  is  King  till  existence  shall  cease. 
Jehovah  his  people  with  strength  shall  supply ; 

Jehovah  shall  visit  his  people  with  peace.' 

The  translation  adopted  in  the  fifth  line  is  admitted,  in  the 
notes,  to  be  ai;i  error  in  our  version;  but  the  Bishop  has 
strangely  preferred  giving  '  both  interpretations/  the  right 
one  and  the  wrong.  The  xciii"^  and  the  crviii^  Psalms  are 
also  instances  of  inappropriate  metre.  At  other  times, 
the  Bishop  is  more  nappy.  The  V\  Ixvii*,  hcviii*, 
Ixxiii"*,  Ixxx***,  Ixxxi**,  Ixxxvii***,  and  xci*%  strike  us  as 
the  best  in  the  volume.  We  shall  make  room  for  two  of 
these.  The  Ixvii^  Psalm  has  been  very  tolerably  ren- 
dered in  Tate  and  Brady^s  version.  The  following  is  pleas- 
ing and  spirited,  with  the  exception  of  the  abrupt  introduction 
of  the  name  of  Deity,  which  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  volume, 
and  is,  we  think,  highly  objectionable. 

<  God,  to  us  thy  mercy  shew, 

Shew  the  brightness  of  thy  face. 
That  the  earth  thy  way  may  know, 

And  mankind  thy  grace. 
Let  their  voice  the  nations  raise ; 

Let  the  nations  all  unite, 
One  and  all,  to  chaunt  thy  praise, 

God  of  power  and  might. 

<  Let  them  sing  with  holy  mirth: 
Thou  in  justice  shalt  preside 

O'er  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Comfort  them  and  guide. 
Let  their  voice  the  nations  raise : 

Let  the  nations  all  unite. 
One  and  all,  to  chaUnt  thy  praise, 

God  of  power  and  might. 

<  Then  the  earth  shall  cast  abroad 
Riches  in  abundant  store ; 

And  on  us  shall  God,  our  God, 

Plenteous  blessings  pour. 
Plenteous  blessings  God  shall  send 

On  his  chosen  Israel's  race ; 
And  where'er  her  bounds  extend. 

Earth  his  fear  embrace.' 

We  select  the  Ixviii^  as  our  last  specimen,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  most  poetical 
compositions  of  all  the  Psalms.  The .  Bishop  follows  Dr. 
Chwdler's  division  of  the  Psalm  into  five  parts. 
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*  PAUT  I. 

*  Let  God  arise ;  and  speedy  flight 

Wide  o'er  the  earth  bis  foes  shall  chase : 
Who  hate  his  name,  shali  fear  his  might. 

And  flee  the  terrours  of  his  fiuce. 
Behold,  they  fade  with  swift  decay. 
As  smoke  that  mdts  in  air  away : 
As  wax  that  feels  the  seeching  fire. 
Before  the  sight  of  God  th'  ungodly  shall  expire. 

«  Let  God  arise :  with  joyful  voice 
The  righteous  shall  s^ute  their  King; 

Id  God  with  bounding  heart  refoice» 
To  God  with  songs  of  triumph  sing. 

Shout*  and  your  voices  raise  on  high 

To  Him,  who  rideth  on  the  sky ! 

Shout,  and  the  majesty  proclaim 

Of  Him  who  ever  is :  Jehovah  is  his  name ! 

*  The  orphan  with  paternal  love 

He  rears,  and  pleads  the  widow's  case  3 
Tho'  far  he  dwell  in  light  above, 

Shrin'd  in  his  h%h  and  holy  p^e. 
Hethe  lone  outcast's  dwelling  seeks ; 
The  pining  captive's  fetters  breaks : 
Gives  them  to  taste  the  joys  of  hcmie. 
But  leaves  the  rebel  rout  the  weary  wild  to  roan* 

« PART  II. 

<  When  Thou,  O  God,  from  Egypt's  coast 

Didst  lead  thy  Jacob's  ^'escu^  race. 
And  march  before  the  bamess'd  host 

Through  the  wild  desert's  trackless  space  : 
Earth  at  the  sight  with  terrour  thriird ; 
The  heavens  their  wat'ry  store  distillM ; 
And  Sinai  trembled  with  afinght. 
Thy  might,  O  God,  to  see ;  the  God  of  Israel's  might. 

*  What  time  deolin'dthy  people's  powV, 
Faint  with  fatigue,  with  famine  4^nt ; 

O  God,  in  many  a  copious  showV 

Thy  heav'ns  refreshing  comfort  sent. 
The  Lord  their  wants  with  food  supplied : 
It  girt  the  camp  in  circuit  wide. 
The  Lord  for  battle  aave  the  word  : 
From  many  a  virgin  Tip  triumphant  strains  wera  heard. 

*  Kings  with. their  armies  fled  ;  they  fled : 
Their  spoils  the  peaceful  housewife  shares. 

God  sped  their  flight ;  and  round  us  shed 
Liffht  such  as  snow-clad  Salmon  wears. 
Tho' oondsmen  in  the  duttt  ye  lay. 
The  dove's  bright  hues  ye  now  display ; 
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Whose  wings  a  silver  light  illumes, 

And  gleams  of  verdant  gold  play  o'er  her  bumish'd  plusies. 

*  PART  III. 

*  Tho'  high  the  hill  of  Bashan  swell* 
Is  Biishan's  hill  the  hill  of  God  ? 

Scowl  not,  proud  mounts !  God  loves  to  dwell 

Kv'n  here :  ev'n  here  his  fix'd  abode. 
Lo !  twenty  thousand  chariots  throng, 
Tliousandd  of  thousands  sweep  along ; 
Amidst  them  God  his  state  maintains, 
And  in  his  holy  place^  as  erst  in  Sinai,  reigns. 

*  PART  IV. 

*  Thou  hast  ascended.  Lord,  on  high  : 

Thou  hast  the  captor  captive  1^ : 
Thou  dost  mankind  with  gifts  supply, 

Yea,  show'r  them  on  the  rebel  head. 
Jehovah  God  with  us  resides. 
Blest  be  the  Lord,  whose  presence  guides 
Our  steps,  and  yields  our  daily  breath  1 
God  is  the  God  of  health,  and  his  the  gates  of  death. 

*  The  head  which  long  hath  God  defied ; 
The  hairy  crown  in  guilt  grown  old  ;— 

The  Lord  shall  bruise  it  in  his  pride. 

Heard  ye  our  God  his  will  unfold  ? 
**  I'll  lead  again  from  Bashan 's  steeps, 
I'll  lead  thee  from  the  parted  deeps ; 
So  shall  thy  foot  be  dipp'd  in  blood. 
And  dogs  their  tongues  allay,  in  impious  gore  imbrued." 

•  PART  V. 

*  How  bright  the  pomp,  my  God,  that  tends 
Thy  progress  to  thy  holy  fane ! 

In  front  the  vocal  choir  ascends. 

The  minstrels  close  the  tuneful  train  : 
The  damsels  with  the  timbrels  play 
Betwixt,  and  thus  they  diaunt  toe  lay, 
*'  Sing  ye  our  God,  Jehovah  sing ; 
Ye  who  from  Jacob's  source,  from  Israel's  fountain  spring." 

'  Their  ruler,  Jacob's  ]ast«bom  son. 

And  Judah's  chiefs,  their  bulwark,  join ; 
There  are  thy  princes,  Zabulon, 

And  there,  O  Naphtali,  are  thine. 
God  hath  his  people's  strength  decreed : 
Confirm,  O  GckI,  complete  the  deed ; 
Benign  on  Salem's  temple  shia^. 
That  kings  may  presents  bring,  aod  worsliip  at  thy  shrine. 
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The  tyrant  of  the  reedy  shore ; 

The  imghty  men,  who^  gathering  roand^ 
The  calves  with  votive  rights  adore. 

And  to  the  silver  sistrum  bound ;  — 
Rebuke  them.  Lord,  and  f catter  far 
The  nations  that  delight  in  war: 
Then  chiefs  shall  come  from  Egypt's  land. 
And  Ethiopia  stretch  to  God  the  suppliant  hand. 

*  To  Gody  ye  earthly  kingdoms,  cry ; 

Sing  to  the  Lord  thro*  all  your  bounds : 
To  Him,  whose  chariot  is  the  sky  ; 

To  Him,  whose  voice  in  thunder  sounds. 
Supreme  in  earth,  supreme  in  heaven. 
To  Him  be  strength,  be  blessing  given. 
Dread  Sovereign  on  his  holy  throne  ! 
He  gives  his  Israel  strength,  and  he  is  God  alone/ 

This  is  by  far  the  best  version  of  this  sublime  psalm  that  we 
have  yet  seen ;  but,  as  a  somewhat  various  interpretation,  in 
parts,  and  a  different  arrangement,  have  been  adopted  in  the 
ibllowiog  version,  our  readers  may  not  be  displeased  to  have 
the  opportnnity  of  comparing  the  two.  We  must  premise,  that 
both  tnis  and  the  preceding  specimens  were  written  before 
fiishop  Mant's  version  had  been  heard  of  by  the  Writer.  The 
psalm  is  here  considered  as  divided  into  nine  parts,  and  the 
change  in  the  measure  is  an  attempt  to  mark  the  sometimes 
very  abrupt  transition.  No  one  of  these  sacred  compositions 
comes  nearer  to  the  idea  we  generally  attach  to  the  Ode. 

PSALM  LXVIIL 

Let  Israel's  Grod  arise  1 

Then  shall  his  enemies 
Be  scattered  at  the  terrors  of  his  name. 

Then  shall  the  wicked  flee, 
And  all  their  mightiest  be 
As  smoke  before  the  wind,  as  wax  before  the  flame. 

But  with  exultant  voice  ^ 

His  people  shall  rejoice 
Before  his  presence  :  loud  their  aoogt  ahaJl  rise. 

Sing  praises  unto  Him 

Who  on  swift  cherubim 
Descending,  makes  his  chariot  the  skieft. 

Jehovah,  God  alone ! 

And  justice  is  his  throne. 
The  orphan's  father,  and  the  widow's  God, 

He  snaps  the  prisoner's  chain, 

Brings  nome  the  captive  train. 
Scatters  the  proud,  and  breaks  th'  oppressor's  rod. 
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O  God  !  when  erst  at  Israel's  bead 
Thou  wentest  forth,  and  thro'  the  wilderness. 

By  thy  mysterious  banner  led» 
Thy  chosen  people  rnoved^  Earth  quaked  with  dready 
As  conscious  of  thy  footsteps;  nor  did  less 

The  solid  firmament  confess. 

Dissolving  into  flood  and  flame. 
The  awful  terrors  of  her  Maker  s  name. 

Then  didst  thou  rain  down  angel's  food 

Upon  the  fainting  multitude. 

Like  dew  the  daily  wonder  fell 

Around  the  tents  of  Israel. 

And  still  the  poor  thy  goodness  share; 

Still  Israel  is  Jehovah's  care. 

•Tis  He  hath  given  the  song 

Which  virgin  choirs  prolong 
In  joyous  strains,  a  many- voiced  train  : 

*'  By  Heaven  discomfited, 

They  fled,  the  monarchs  fled. 
And  Judah's  daughters  share  the  splendid  gain. 

Deck'd  with  the  spoil  of  kings, 

Bright  as  the  silvery  wings 
Ofgolden-plumaged  dove  their  richarray» 

The  victors  come :  for  lo  ! 

God  has  rebuked  the  foe. 
And  death- like  gloom  gives  place  to  glorious  day. 

Lofty  proud  Bashan's  oak-crown'd  heights, 
With  pastures  rich  and  fertilizing  rills : 

But  O  ye  loftier  hills. 
Upon  the  mountain  Iq  which  God  delights, 

Loo!.-  not  so  proudly  down, 

As*  if  with  envious  frown. 
Know,  he  hath  chosen  Sion  for  his  own  : 
There  has  Jehovah  fixed  his  everlasting  thronp. 

Attendant  on  his  royal  state, 
Legions  of  happy  angels  wait ; 
Thousands  of  myriads  from  on  high. 
Heaven's  seraphic  cavalry. 
Such  the  pomp  that  Sinai  saw. 
When  thunders  spakp  the  awful  law  : 
Nor  less  their  viewjess  hosts  surround 
Sion's  consecrated  ground. 
By  all  their  shining  hosts  attended, 
Thou  hast  on  high,  O  Lord,  ascended  1 
The  captors  were  led  captive  then ; 
And  largely  e'en  rebellious  men 
Shared  of  thy  gilta  divinely  free. 
The  first  firuitiM)f  U^  victory  ; 

C2 
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That  God  might  with  his  people  dwell* 
Jehovah  our  Immanuel. 

Blessed  be  God  our  king :  his  chosen  nation 

His  arm  has  saved.     Praise  him  from  day  to  day. 
Jehovah  is  the  (xod  of  our  salvation  : 

He  saves  from  death,  or  calls  the  sword  to  slay. 
The  Lord  hath  smitten  with  a  deadly  wound 
The  head  of  those  who  hate  him  : — fell  dismay 
Shall  strike  the  rebel  host,  and  all  their  pride  confound. 
From  Bashan  I  will  bring  them,  said  the  Lord, 
And  from  the  western  sea,  to  meet  thy  sword. 
Yes,  they  shall  come,  ne*er  to  return  again. 
And  dogs  obscene  shall  feed  upon  their  slain. 

Men  saw  the  eoodly  train, 

When  to  thy  holy  fane, 
O  God,  the  glad  procession  moved  along. 

The  choral  voices  lead. 

The  minstrels  next  succeed. 
And  virgins  with  their  timbrels  aid  the  song. 

Band  afler  band,  they  raise 
A  thousand  tongues  in  praise, 
As  Israel's  tribes  in  marshalled  state  march  on. 
First,  youngest  Benjamin 
'  With  royal  Judah  seen, 

And  Nephthali  is  there,  and  distant  Zabulon. 

O  God,  who  hast  for  Israel  fought. 
Confirm  the  mercy  thou  hast  wrought. 

Hither  let  kings  repair, 
To  Salem  where  thy  temple  stands* 
Bearing  the  wealth  of  distant  lands. 

Chase  from  their  reedy  lair 
On  Jordan's  marge  the  beasts  of  prey, 
Drive  Syria's  lion  far  away ; 

Th'  assembly  of  the  mighty  over-awe  ; 
That  haughty  lords  of  nations*  they  who  tread 
On  silver-paved  floors,  thy  name  may  dread. 

Scatter  the  people  who  delight  in  war. 
Let  Egypt's  princes  haste  to  bow  the  knee, 
And  Ethiopia  stretch  her  swarthy  hands  to  Thee. 

Let  every  kingdom  raise 

To  God  its  voice  of  praise, — 
To  him  who  makes  the  heaven  of  heavens  his  throne. 

Awful  his  voice  of  might — 

His  strength  is  infinite  : 
He,  Israel's  God  and  king,  is  God  alone. 

The  glories  of  his  name 

The  spacious  heavens  proclaim't 
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How  awful  is  the  God  whom  we  adore  ! 

Unto  his  people  He 

Gives  might  and  victory, — 
Blessed  be  God  most  high  for  evermore. 

Our  design  in  the  preceding  remarks  and  very  imperfect 
specimens,  has  been  simply  to  point  out  what  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  illustrating  tnese  sacred  compositions,  with 
a  view  to  direct  the  future  labours  of  Biblical  scholars  and 
Christian  poets  into  the  riijht  channel.  A  correct  translation 
of  the  entire  Book  of  Psalms  with  a  suitable  commentary,  is 
Btill  a  desideratum  in  our  language.  While,  however,  we 
have  been  led  to  speak  of  these  portions  of  holy  writ  chiefly  as 
poetical  compositions,  we  wish  neither  ourselves  to  forget,  nor 
to  induce  in  our  readers  a  forgetfulness  of  their  higher  charac- 
ter and  purpose.  He  who  would  render  into  worthy  language 
the  inspired  productions  of  the  royal  prophet,  must  himself  be 
something  more  than  a  critic  or  a  poet :   ne 

-with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 


Above  the  Aonian  mount.' 

If  a  classical  enthusiasm  is  requisite  to  qualify  a  scholar  for 
imbibing  and   transfusing   the  beauties  of  Greek   or  Roman 
verse,  there  is  a  devotional  enthusiasm  which  is  not  less  indis- 
pensible  in  order  to  enter  into  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Psalms 
of  David.     And  happily,  such  is  their  forceful  simplicity,  such 
their  adaptation  to  the  various  circumstances  of  humanity,  the 
grandeur,  dignity,  and  interest  of  the  ideas,  the  naturalness 
of  the  sentiment,   and  a  certain  divine  energy  which  breathes 
through  the  whole,  that,  with  all  the  faults  and  obscurities  of 
our  authorized  Version,  the  Book  of  Psalms  comes  home  to 
the  understanding  and  heart  of  every  real  Christian.     There  is 
something  in  the  very  march  and  inajesty  of  the  diction,  that 
affects  the  mind  beyond,  perhaps,  the  utmost  power  of  verse. 
This  may,  indeed,  partly  arise  from  the  power  of  association. 
But,  independently  of  this,  and  where  the  taste  is  not  awake 
to  the  perception  of  such  extrinsic  qualities,  the  Psalms  are 
felt  to  be  the  mother  tongue  of  devotion,  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  the  church  catholic ;  and   the  way-faring  man,  un- 
skilled in   Biblical  criticism,  and  exempted  from  the  critic's 
perplexities,  finds  no  difhculty  in  making  out  and  appropria- 
ting so  much  of  this  part  of  the  word  of  God,  as  renders  it  "  a 
•*  lamp"  to  his  feet  and  a  '*  light"  to  his  path,  his  "  comfort 
^'  in  his  affliction/'  and  his  ''  song  in  the  house  of  his  pilgri* 
'*  roage.*' 
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A  LL  mere  systems  of  geography  have  their  interest  greatly 
•^^  diminished  by  the  necessary  exclusion  of  details  connected 
with  personal  adventure  and   individual  character :  they  can 

five  only  abstracts  ?.nd   results.     But,  independently  of  this 
isadvantage  attaching  to  works  of  dry  analysis,  their  positive 
ralue  is  affected  by  the  absence  of  that  specific  informatioQ 
which  not  only  imparts  vividness  and  attraction,  but  materially 
assistd  us  informing  correct  impressions.  The  information  corat 
municated  by  a  traveller  cannot  be  accurately  estimated;  with- 
out a  precise  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  in  which  be  may 
have  been  placed,  nor  without  taking  into  the  account  his  qua- 
lifications,— his  modes  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  expression,  as 
they  may  be  ascertained   from  his  narrative.     If,  for  instance, 
the  compiler  of  some  grammar  or  compendium  of  geographical 
knowledge  should  choose   to  place  implicit  relian(:e  on  Sir 
William  Gell's  notorious  octavo  about  Greece,  he  would  con- 
vey an  impression  altogether  erroneous,  and  one  which  wouM 
be  effectually  removed  from  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  reader 
by  the  perusal  of  the  book  itself,  with  its  bad  temper,  super- 
cilious tone,  and  illiberal  prejudice.     Similar  cases  might  be 
readily  and  abundantly   produced,  and  some  in  which  geogra- 
phical compilers  have  been  grievously  misled  by  their  autho- 
rities.     But  we  have  adverted  to  the  defect  common  to  such 
publications,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  obvious 
utility  of  works  like  the  present.     Though  deficient  m  syste- 
matic form  and  technical  minuteness,  they  present  to  more  ad- 
vantage, the  actual  state  as.  well  as  history  of  our  geographical 
knowledge.    They  not  only  inform  us  what  has  been  done,  but 
they  introduce  us  to  the  very  individuals  who  have  obtained  for 
us  the  information  we  posscbs,  and  apprise   us  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  procured.    We  do  not  mean  to 
represent  them  as  superseding  the  primary  authorities,   but  to 
recommend  them  as  ready  and  accessible  substitutes, — as  fiUiiig 
up  an  important  vacancy  in  general  literature,  and  as  supplying 
an  interesting  addition  to  that  class   of  books  which  profess  to 
combine  instruction  with  entertainment. 

The  present  series  ori«^inatcd  in  a  small  volume  on  Africa, 
compiled  by  the  late  Dr.  Leyden.  That  little  work  was,  after 
a  considerable  interval,  republished  with  large  additions,  by 
Mr.  Murray,  to  whom  high  praise  was  deservedly  awarded,  for 
the  very  able  manner  in  which  he  executed  his  task  ;  nor  has 
he  displayed  less  skill   and  diligence  in  the  completion  of  the 
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present  section  of  his  undertaking.*  While  Africa  presents 
objects  of  inquiry,  peculiarly  stimulating  to  curiosity,  from 
the  hitherto  insurmountable  diflSculties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
direct  investigation,  the  wonders  of  the  more  splendid  East 
appeal  with  still  greater  power  to  the  imagination,  and  the  un- 
changed character  of  Asiatic  manners,  carries  us  back  to  pe- 
riods of  remote  antiquity.  The  Arab  Bedouin  differs  little  from 
the  immediate  posterity  of  Ishmael ;  the  Persian  ditvaJry  are 
tile  same  that  hovered  round  the  legions  of  Julian ;  and  the  na- 
tive of  Hindostan  preserves  unaltered  the  moral  and  mental  fea- 
tores  which  distinguished  him  in  the  days  of  Porus  and  Megas- 
tfaenes.  Asia,  in  fact, '  presents  to  us,  man,  not  only  as  be  now 
'  exists,  but  as  he  has  been  in  many  former  ages  :  all  has  con- 
^  tinned  fixed  as  by  enchantment.' 

The  marking  distinction  of  this  grand  division  of  the  globe, 
consists  in  the  variety  and  the  powerful  contrasts  which  eviery 
where  present  themselves.  The  natives  of  the  American  eonti- 
Dont  seom^  with  the  exception  of  its  two  extremities,  to  have 
been  of  the  same  family  :  the  red  Indian  was  found  in  posses- 
sion of  the  eentjral  portions  both  of  the  northern  and  the 
southern  regions.  In  Africa,  the  whole  aboriginal  population 
consisted  of  the  Ethiopic  tribes.  But  in  Asia,  the  varieties  aise 
midtiplied :  the  Tartar,  the  Hindoo,  the  Malay,  the  Arab,  the 
Persian,  are  as  distinct  in  feature  and  character  from  eacsh 
other,  as  they  are  all  from  the  European.  Every  thing  throujgh- 
.out .these  countries  is  on  a  large  and  magnificent  scale.  The 
.mountains  are  of  unrivalled  altitude,  and  while  they  overshadow, 
on  one  side,  realms  of  high  civilization,  splendid  cities^  and  a 
wide  expanse  of  rich  and  cultivated  territory,  on  the  other,  they 
frown  upon  arid  deserts  and  interminable  steppes  tenanted  by 
wild  ana  wandering  hordes,  waiting  only  to  be  marshalled  by 
some  modem  Jenghiz  Khan,  again  to  break  forth  like  a  torrent 
over  the  fairer  tracts  inhabited  by  wealthier  and  less  warlike 
nations.  All  the  natural  features  of  this  portion  of  the  earth 
are  of  the  same  decided  character:  nothing  is  petty,  nothing  in- 
Bignificant.  Nor  is  the  political  aspect  of  the  Asiatic  king- 
doms inferior  in  magnitude  and  splendour.  Their  cities,  al- 
though too  many  of  them  exhibit  the  melancholy  vestiges  of 
violence  and  misrule,  are  extensive  and  enriched  with  lavish 
'Ornament.  The  seats  of  monarchy  are  resplendent  '  with  gold 
'  and  gems  ;'  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  '  pomp,  pride, 
'  and  circumstance^  of  majesty  displayed  with  so  much  magni- 
ficence.    Add  to  all  this,  that  our  earliest  associations  connect 
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with  these  realms,  the  romantic  adventure,  and  the  wild  eD- 
chantment  of  the  eastern  tales  ;  and  we  shall  have  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  interest  excited  in  the  mind  by  all  that  pro- 
fesses to  illustrate  theliistory,  the  manners,  and  the  geography 
of  Asia. 

The  knowledge  of  this  extended  region  possessed  by  the 
ancients,  was  limited,  at  least  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander's 
successors,  by  the  Indus  and  the  Scythian  frontier.  India, 
Serica  (China),  and  Scythia  (Tartary),  were  countries  whidi 
excited  at  once  the  curiosity  of  men  of  science,  and  the  cupidi- 
ty of  conquerors.  Semiramis,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army, 
having  achieved  the  conouest  of  Bactria,  advanced  upon  the 
Indus.  Having  employed  three  years  in  preparations  for  the 
passage  of  that  river,  she  defeated  the  flotilla  of  boats  by  which 
It  was  defended,  and  drew  up  her  mighty  army  on  the  eastern 
bank,  in  face  of  a  formidable  host  collected  from  all  parts  of 
Hindostan.    Her  Assyrians 

*  were  particularly  dismayed  by  the  reports  of  the  great  bodies  of 
elcphauts  trained  to  war,  which  formed  the  strength  of  the  Indian 
armiet.  To  dissipate  their  alarm,  a  species  of  artificial  elephant  was 
constructed ;  a  mass  of  hide  being  formed  into  the  shape  of  this  huge 
animal,  and  moved  internally  by  the  force  of  camels  and  men.  These 
machines,  when  brought  into  real  battle,  had  the  success  which  might 
have  been  anticipated.  At  the  shock  of  the  mightv  war  elephanu, 
their  pseudo-antagonists  instantly  resolved  into  tneir  component 
parts,  and  the  scattered  fragments  fled  in  dismay.  The  whole  army 
followed,  and  the  Queen,  severely  wounded,  was  saved  only  by  the 
swiflness  of  her  horse.  She  is  said  scarcely  to  have  brought  back  a 
third  part  of  her  army  to  Bactria.' 

Darius  attempted  the  same  enterprise  with  better  fortune* 
He  penetrated  to  Moultan  and  Lahore,  and  acquired  the  tem- 
porary sovereignty  of  the  Punjab.  But  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  ancient  invasions  of  India,  was  that  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  so  well  described  by  Arrian,  and  so  ably  illustrated  by 
Dr.  Vincent.  The  conquests  of  that  daring  monarch  originated 
a  more  secure  and  permanent  communication  between  Europe 
and  the  £^t,  and  tended  both  to  extend  and  to  correct  tne 
imperfect  information  which  had  hitherto  been  obtained  respect- 
ing the  natives  and  the  productions  of  Hindostan. 

*  Although  Alexander  had  not  penetrated  beyond  the  Punjab,  his 
observation^  with  those  of  the  intelligent  officers  who  accompanied 
him,  communicated  to  Kurope  a  much  more  accurate  idea  than  before, 
of  the  aspect  of  the  Indian  world.  The  first  circumstance  which 
seems  to  have  struck  them  was  the  grandeur  of  the  features  of  nature. 
The  Indus  appeared  to  them  far  to  surpass,  in  the  mass  of  its  waters, 
the  Nile  and  the  Danube,  the  mightiest  streams  of  the  western  world ; 
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while  a  series  of  tributaries,  rivals  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Po,  poured 
into  it  their  collected  streams.  The  Ganges  was  reported  to  be  still 
larger  than  the  Indus,  and,  in  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to  resemble  a 
sea,  the  eye  being  unable  to  reach  across  it  The  mountains  of  Imaus, 
or  Emodus,  and  the  vast  snows  with  which  they  were  covered,  were 
also  known,  though  not  visited.  They  seem  to  have  been  peculiarly 
struck  by  the  gigantic  magnitude  of  the  trees  by  which  those  regions 
are  shadcul.  One  is  mentioned,  the  shadow  of  which  extended  for 
more  than  half  a  mile ;  and  another,  beneath  whose  leaves  a  whole 
army  might  find  shelter.  Vast,  however,  as  are  the  dimensions  of 
some  natives  of  the  Indian  forest,  these  statements  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  some  exaggeration.  The  cotton-tree  also  struck  the  Greeks  as  a 
very  singular  phenomenon.  They  remark  with  wonder,'  that  trees  clothe 
the  Indians' — *  that  wool  grows  upon  trees ;'  while  another  writer  ob- 
serves, that  it  cannot  properly  be  called  wool,  being  rather  something 
finer  and  whiter  than  hnen.  Among  animals,  their  particular  attention 
was  arrested  by  the  elephant,  unknown  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
while  in  India  it  forms  so  conspicuous  an  instrument,  both  of  war  and 
of  regal  pomp.' 

Th^  narratives  of  Alexander's  annalists,  while  they  give  evi- 
denee  of  the  existence  of  caste  in  its  more  essential  characters, 
seem  to  shew  that  it  was  of  old  less  mischievous  and  less  exclu- 
sive in  its  effects  than  at  present.  Instead  of  four  classes,  the 
number  now  acknowledged,  there  were  seven  ;  and  this  single 
fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  system  bore  less  oppressively 
upon  the  lower  orders,  than  in  its  actual  form.  In  proportion  as 
-gradations  are  multiplied,  transitions  are  less  abrupt,  and  those 
on  the  higher  levels  are  less  conspicuous,  and  consequently  less 
haughty,  in  their  elevation.  Another  circumstance,  mentioned 
by  those  historians,  is  of  value  as  suggesting  important  infe- 
rences in  connexion  with  certain  much  agitated  questions  rela- 
ting to  the  government  of  India.  The  caste  of  husbandmen 
is  affirmed  to  have  ranked  considerably  higher  in  the  general 
Estimation,  than  it  does  under  the  existing  modification  of  the 
system.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  invested  with  a  sort  of 
consecrated  character,  since  its  members  *  were  held  in  such 
'  reverence,  that  they  ploughed  and  sowed  in  the  sight  of  hos- 
*  tile  armies  without  dreading  the  slightest  molestation.*  From 
this  to  the  Wulsa,  is  a  tremendous  fall ;  and  it  shews,  most  im- 
pressively, the  deteriorating  effects  of  foreign  invasion,  as  well 
as  of  internal  disunion  and  conflict.  It  mny  be  taken,  too,  as 
affording  a  very  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion,  that  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  East  have  not  always  maintained  that  character  of 
inflexibility  which  is  conventionally  assigned  to  them. 

'  Among  all  the  sudden  revolutions  which  have  shaken  the  East, 
none  ever  produced  a  change  at  once  so  rapid  and  so  lasting,  as  thai 
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efectad  by  die  follower!  and  tuccetsors  of  Mahomroed.  The  united 
eotliuiiatm  of  religion  and  arms  carried  at  once  a  new  system  of  faith, 
government^  and  manners,  into  the  remotest  regions  of  Asia.  The 
impression  once  given,  has  continued  unaltered  during  thirteen  cen- 
turies ;  and  han  the  extent  of  Asia  still  continues  Mahommedan. 
1*he  first  caliphs  were  altogether  ignorant  and  bigoted ;  but  their 
successors  soon  began  to  cultivate  letters  and  every  species  of  infor* 
mation :  they  were  then  the  means  of  diffusing  Arabic,  and,  in  some 
degree^  Grecian  learning,  through  a  great  part  of  the  continent. 
Geography  appears  to  iiave  been  a  favourite  pursuit  among  the 
learned  Arabians ;  and,  indeed,  its  study  would  be  both  prompted 
and  fkcilitated  by  that  wandering  and  commercial  character  wtiich 
Ae  nation  have  always  cotnibined  with  their  predatory  habits.  They 
•oon«  therefore,  acquired  a  more  extensive  Icnowledge  with  respect 
to  l!he  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  than  had  been  possessed  by  Rome 
during  her  roost  flourishing  era ;  and,  even  tfroid  the  boasted  exten- 
sion of  modern  travel,  their  accounts  of  some  parts  of  the  interior  of 
Asia,  as  wetl  as  of  Africa,  are  still  the  most  recent  and  authentic  to 
which  we  can  oppeal.* 

These  observations  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  that  immense 
tract  Which  may  be  generally  describea  as  extending  from  the 
Ifhmnulayan  range  northward  to  Siberia,  and  as  bounded,  on 
the  west  by  the  sea  of  Aral,  on  the  east,  by  the  mountainous 
frontier  of  Chinese  Tartary.  This  region  consists  of  vast  and 
fertile  plains,  profusely  watered  by  the  Oxus,  the  Jaxartes, 
and  innumerable  minor  streams,  'that  blessing,  unknown  to 
the  rest  of  Asia,  a  tempenite  climate,  is  here  enjoyed  in  all  ita 
perfection,  and  crowns  with  health,  vigour,  and  abundance,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Eastern  '  Paradise.* 

*  According  to  Ibn  Haukal,  there  are  three  spots  on  the  globe, 
which  surpass  all  the  rest  in  beauty  and  fertility.  These  are,  the 
Ghutah  ot  Damascus*  the  banks  of  tlie  Aileh,  and  the  plain  of  Sa- 
marcand ;  but  while  the  two  former  arc  only  small  detached  spots, 
the  last  is  a  large  country,  equally  beautiful  all  over.  Abulfeda  eo- 
thusittstically  calls  it  *  the  most  delightful  of  all  places  which  God 
created.'  The  populousness  is  said  to  be  such,  that  one  of  the  kings 
had  declared,  thnt  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  horse,  and  the 
tame  number  of  fool,  could  be  drawn  from  it  without  the  oouDtoy 
•ttflering  by  their  absence.' 

The  Arabian  writers  luxuriate  in    their  description  of  the 

splendid  cities  which  adorned  this  terrestrial  Eden ;  but/ of  their 

uccuracy  in  those  duzxling  inctures,  we  have  but  few  and  inci- 

tal  means  of  fonniu«^  a  judgement,  since  these  tnicts  have 

\er  beiHi  expK^rtnl  by  movieru  travellers,  so  as  to  give  ns  an 

ortunitY  ot  ascertaining  bow  far  these  vivid  representations 

I  the  ttMftt  of  coot  vaA  critical  e.\uminaiion.     Much. 

11.  would  be  found  subject  to  aK^temeat,  if  we  may  take 

a&ure  of  their  conrcctnesa  from  the  sutements  given  bj 
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the  emissaries  who  were  despatched  by  one  of  the  caliphs  in 
search  of  the  castle  of  Gog  and  Magog,  two  gigantic  poten- 
tates whose  domicile  was  somewhere  in  the  north  of  Asia« 
These  veracious  missionaries,  after  spending  some  moons  in 
quest  of  this  stupendous  fortress,  actuully  found  it — as  onr 
readers  will  readily  believe,  when  they  learn  the  details  with 
which  these  worthy  pilgrims  thought  proper  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  their  master.  The  walls,  formed  of  immense 
masses  of  iron  soldered  with  brass,  rose  to  mountain  height, 
and  seemed  to  touch  the  sky.  The  gates,  fifty  cubits  high, 
were  also  of  iron,  and  the  bolts  and  bars  were  of  prodigious 
Bize,  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  these  gentry 
were  pFoets,  poltroons,  or  liars  ;  but  tneir  narrative  is  cited  from 
Edrisi,  and  unless  he  accompanies  it  with  a  strong  expressiofi 
of  iiicredulhy,  we  should  not  be  much  disposed  to  put  faith 
m  his  acumen  where  more  important  matters  are  concerned. 

The  earliest  European  attempts  to  explore  northern  Asia, 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  singular  personages,  and  on  an 
extraordinary  occasion.  The  celebrated  Tartar  chief,  Jengbtz 
Khan,  after  having  established  an  extensive  authority,  by 
force  of^arms,  among  his  countrymen,  and  ravaged,  at  the 
head  of  his  Scythian  cavalry,  the  rich  and  pacific  realm  of 
China,  determined  on  invading  Europe,  and  led  his  hordes 
across  the  whole  Asiatic  continent,  until  his  personal  career 
was  arrested  by  death  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  His 
successors  prosecuted  his  plans,  and  after  devastating  Russia, 
Poland,  and  Hungary,  entered  Silesia.  The  duke  of  that 
province  encountered  them  with  the  most  determined  gallan- 
try ;  and  although  the  result  was  fatal  to  himself  and  his  army, 
this  first  specimen  of  European  warfare  was  so  little  to  the 
Tartar  taste,  that  the  '  accursed  orew  immediately  vanished.' 
Apprehensions  were,  however,  felt  of  their  return  in  greaiter 
force,  and  the  Pope  seems  to  have  felt  himself  called  upon,  as 
the  spiritual  chief  of  <Jhristendom,  to  take  measures  of  pre- 
vention. The  esprit  de  corps  seems  to  have  prevailed  over  Che 
suggestions  of  a  more  energetic  policy  ;  and  the  most  effective 
measure  that  presented  itself  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Vatican, 
consisted  in  the  despatch  of  a  company  of  Franciscans,  half 
ambassadors,  half  missionaries,  who  were  to  arrest  the 
threatened  invaders  by  adequate  representations  of  the  papal 
majesty  and  supremacy.  Of  the  two  parties  in  which  this 
ecclesiastical  embassy  set  forward,  the  first  took  the  direct 
road  to  Persia,  with  orders  to  deliver  a  prohibitory  message 
to  the  commander  of  the  first  Tartar  camp  that  might  fall  m 
its  way.  After  encountering  many  dangers,  mainly  through 
the  unaccoiintablc  simplicity  of  the  friars,  who  expected  that 
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the  Tartars  would  tremble  like  themselves  at  the  menaces  of 
Rome,  the  mandate  of  the  Pope  was  delivered  very  ineffec- 
tually, and  the  legates  succeeded  in  accomplishing  their  safe 
return.  The  second  division  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
more  prudent  and  sagacious  men,  who  obtained  access  to  the 
great  Khan,  and  conducted  themselves  with  tolerable  dis- 
cretion. The  first  authentic  accounts  of  this  dreaded  nation 
were  brought  to  Europe  by.  these  adventurous  friars.  Carpini, 
one  of  the  travellers,  gives  many  particulars  of  this  wild  and 
predatory  race,  to  which  all  subsequent  information  has  added 
but  little. 

*  He  paints  first  their  outward  appearance,   in  which,  he  saysy 

<  They  are  unlike  to  all  other  people.   For  they  are  broader  between 

*  the  eyes  and  the  balls  of  their  cheeks,  than  men  of  other  nations 
'  be.     They  have  flat  and  small  noses,   little  eyes,   and   eye-lids 

<  standing  straight   upright ;   they  are  shaven  on  the  crowns  like 

*  priests.'  The  dress  is  the  same  for  both  sexes,  comprehending 
neither  cloaks,  hats,  nor  caps ;  but  consists  of  *  jackets  framed  aher 

*  a  strange  manner,  of  buckram,  scarlet^  or  baldakins.*  They  have 
little  gram  or  bread;  on  which  point  a  little  millet  dissolved  in 
water,  and  drunk  in  the  morning,  will  satisfy  them  for  the  whole 
day.  They  have  no  cows,  but  he  thinks  more  horses  and  mares 
than  all  the  world  beside.  Their  power  of  enduring  hunger  is 
said  to  be  very  wonderful ;  after  having  spent  a  day  or  two  without 
a  morsel,  *  they  sing  and  are  merry  as  if  they  had  eaten  their 

*  bellies  full.'  But  Carpini  was  most  of  all  surprised  to  find  among 
these  fierce  and  savage  warriors,  manners  much  more  polished 
and  courteous  than  he  had  ever  witnessed  in  his  native  country.  He 
says»  '  they  are  more  obedient  unto  their  lords  and  masters,  than  any 

<  other  clergy  and  lay-people  in  the  whole  world.     They  seldom  or 

*  never  fall  out  among  themselves,  and  as  for  fightings  and  brawlings, 

*  they  never  happen  among  them.     There  be  in  a  manner  no  cqn- 

*  tentions  amons  them;  and  although  they  use  commonly  to  be 

*  drunken,  yet  do  they  not  quarrel  in  their  drunkenness.  One  of 
'  them  honoureth  another  exceedingly,  and  bestoweth  banquets  very 

*  familiarly  and  liberally.     No  one  of  them  despiseth  another,  but 

<  helpeth  and  furthereth  him  as  much  as  conveniently  he  can.'  They 
are  so  honest,  that  the  doors  of  their  tents  and  waggons  are  lefl  con- 
stantly open,  and  the  use  of  locks  and  bars  is  unknown.  The  rules 
of  modesty  are  scarcely  ever  violated,  even  in  words.  Nothing, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  more  praiseworthy  than  the  conduct  which 
they  observe  towards  each  other.  <  But  towards  other  nations,  the 
'  said  Tartars  be  tnost  insolent,  and  they  scorn  and  set  at  nought  all 

<  other  noble  and  ignoble  persons  whatsoever.' ' 

The  arrangement  and  discipline  of  the  army  are  stated  to  have 
been  perfectly  organized,  with  a  regular  subordination  of  rank, 
from  the  generalissimo  down  to  the  commander  of  ten.  Car- 
pini, however,   though  entirely  trust-worthy   to   the  extreme 
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limits  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  has  committed  his  re- 
putation for  shrewdness,  by  too  implicitly  crediting  various 
'  marvellous  adventures'  related  by  the  Tartars,  and  confirmed 
1*y  the  indubitable  authority  of '  certain  clergymen  of  Russia.' 

'  These  miracles  appear,  I  think,  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Tartars  to  cover  the  dit^graces  of  certain  overthrows  whicli  they  had 
experienced.  Thus,  on  approaching  Caucasus,  they  found  a  moun- 
tain of  adamant,  which  drew  into  ic  all  the  arrows  and  darts  of  iron 
which  were  discharged  in  its  neighbourhood.  Attempting  to  pene- 
trate this  mountain>  they  encountered  a  huge  black  cloud,  which  pre- 
vented all  passage.  The  true  state  of  the  case  probably  is,  that  an 
army  accustomed  only  to  the  dead  level  of  their  vast  plains,  were 
un6t  to  contend  amid  the  rocks  and  defiles  of  this  vast  chain  of 
mountains.  Again,  in  a  country  lying  on  the  ocean,  they  found 
monsters  with  men*s  heads,  but  dog's  faces,  who  '  spake  as  it  were  two 

*  words  like  men,  but  at  the  third  they  barked  like  dogges.'  The 
same  story  is  repeated  in  another  shape,  of  a  country  where  the 
females  were  of  the  human  form,  and  the  males  of  the  canine.  These 
last  rubbed  themselves  in  the  snow,  till  the  ice  formed  a  panoply, 
from  which  the  weapons  of  the  Tartars  rebounded  *  as  if  they  had 

*  lighted  upon  stones.'  This  evidently  carries  us  to  the  shores  of  the 
Eastern  ocean,  and  the  Kamtschadale  dogs ;  and  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  frozen  barrier  of  nature  had  there  proved  too  powerful  for 
Tartar  invasion.  I  cannot  so  readily  solve  the  account  of  a  nation 
met  with  in  their  march  towards  Armenia,  each  of  whom  had  only 
one  arm  and  one  leg,  so  that  to  draw  a  bow  required  the  efforts  of 
two.  These  persons  ran  with  incredible  swiftness,  sometimes  hopping 
on  their  single  foot,  sometimes  with  hand  {md  foot  together.  Another 
country  was  placed  so  near  the  sun's  rising,  that  people  *  could  not  en- 

*  dure  the  terrible  noise,  and  were  fain  to  stop  their  ears,  lest  they 
'  should  hear  that  dreadful  sound.'  Many  of  the  army,  it  is  said, 
who  had  not  taken  the  due  precaution,  perished  in  consequence,  and 
the  remainder  judged  it  wisest  to  evacuate  so  perilous  a  region.  In 
reporting  this  fiction,  however,  our  friar  may  justify  himself  by  the 
example  of  the  philosophic  pen  of  Tacitus.  A  more  curious  state- 
ment occurs  witfi  regard  to  the  people  of  what  he  calls  India  Major, 
or  the  dominions  of  Presbyter  John.  They  had,  he  says,  images  of 
copper,  with  fire  in  them,  which  they  placed  on  horseback,  while  a 
man  with  a  pair  of  bellows  rode  behind.  When  the  horses  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array,  the  men,  he  says,  *  laide  I  wote  not  what 

*  upon  the  fire  within  the  images,  and  blew  strongly  with   their 

*  bellowes.     Whereupon  it  came  to  passe,  that  the  men  and  the 

*  horses  were  burnt  with  wilde  fire,  and  the  ayre  was  darkened  with 

*  smoke.'  From  this  passage  it  seems  certain,  that  gunpowder  had 
been  invented,  and  was  used  in  the  east  of  Asia,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  yet  unknown  in  Europe,  or  at  least  when  the  discovery  was  so 
much  in  its  infan<r^  as  to  leave  no  room  to  suspect,  that  it  could  have 
been  transmitted  firokn  thence  to  the  eastern  regions.' 

The  embassy  of  Clavijo  to  the  court  of  the"  famous  Timour, 
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is  ablj  abstracted  from  the  original  Spanish,  and  communis- 
cates  much  important  and  interesting  information  respecting 
the  personal  and  official  character  of  that  powerful  chief.  The 
travels  of    Marco   Polo   are  also  distinctly  described.    The 
valuable  details  furnished  by  Oderic  of  Portenau,  are  pointed 
out  as  the  probable  text  of  Sir  John  Mandeville's  pQrtentou9 
exaggerations  ;  and  the  exquisite  inventions  of  the  illustnous 
knight  himself  are  fairly  exhibited.     The  earlier  travellers   in 
the  East  have,  assuredly,  been  sufficiently  lavish  of  question- 
able embellishment,  although  their  extravagances  appear,  in 
the  main,  to  have  resulted  from  honest  credulity,  rather  than 
from  interested,  humorous,  or  ostentatious  knavery.     But  our 
dashing  countryman  hesitates  at  nothing;  he  appropriates  to 
his  own  use  the  discoveries   of  others,  and  re-issues  them  in 
such  a  form  as  to  render  them  the  '  coinage  of  his  own  pure 
'  brain.*     Thus,  if  previous  adventurers   had   spoken  vaguely, 
and  from  report,  of  a  Christian  monarch  reigning  in  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  Asia,  Mandevilie  seizes  at  once   upon  Presier 
John,  makes  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  actually  sees 
him  '  seated  upon  the  throne  of  India*  surpassing  in  splendour 
*  all  other  sovereigns,  and   entertaining  at  his  table  twelve 
'  archbishops,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  bishops.*     Not   a 
few  of  his  predecessors  had  heard   of  pigmy  nations ;  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  fortunate  knight  of  St.  Albans,   to  travel 
through  their  country,  and  to  be  welcomed  to  those  fairy  con- 
fines by  the  dances  and  gambols  of  that  light-heeled  race.     It 
was  his  peculiar  hap,  moreover,  while  others  had   only  beaurd 
of  such  things,  to  verify  from  actual  observation  the  fact,  tbat 
there  were  in  existence  men  whose  stature  reached  the  height 
of  twenty-four  feet. 

*  Equally  fatal  to  our  author's  credit  are  his  attempts  to  improve 
upon  and  eolarge  the  wonders  related  by  others.  Oderic  mentiona 
the  '  sea  of  sand/—  no  unapt  image  of  tnose  deserts  of  moving  sand 
which  cover  a  great  extent  of  the  east  of  Persia.  This  is  not  enough 
for  Mandevilie*  unless  the  sea  of  sand  have  a  river  of  rocks,  which, 
after  traversing  a  great  extent  of  country,  discharges  itself  into  it.  He 
is  not  ashamed  to  add,  tliat  this  sea  contains  fishes  greater  in  num- 
ber, and  more  exquisite  in  quality,  than  are  found  m  any  one  com- 
posed of  the  watery  element.  It  happened,  unluckily  too  for  Sir 
John,  that  the  geographical  notices  in  these  early  narratives  are  too 
vague  and  desultory  to  give  any  distinct  idea  of  the  relative  positions 
of  the  different  countries.  It  was  inconsistent,  however,  with  his  high 
pretensions  to  learning  and  wisdom,  not  to  treat  the  sbbject  with 
greater  precision ;  and,  in  attempting  to  do  so,  he  has  fallen  into  the 
most  unheard-of  blunders,  such  as  could  bv  no  possibility  have  been 
committed  by  a  real  traveller.  It  needs  only  be  mentioned,  that  he 
dtsoribes  India  as  situated  fifty  days*  journey  to  the  east  of  Cambalu 
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(Peking,  aod  thereupon  enters  upon  a  long  lamentation  on  its  dis- 
tance and  difficulty  of  approach,  compared  with  China  I  say  no- 
thing of  his  long  narrative,  borrowed  from  the  romances  of  chivalry, 
respecting  the  exploits  of  Duke  Oger  the  Dane,  nor  of  the  account 
of  them  which  he  saw  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  palace  at  Java/        ^ 

Of  all  those  early  adventurers  whose  eDterpriaing  spirit,  led 
ihem  in  quest  of  fame  and  fortune  to  the  shores  of  Asia,  the 
most  celebrated  is  that  '  liar  of  the  first  magnitude,'  Ferdinand 
Mendes  Pinto.  From  the  imputed  excess  of  falsehood  and 
exaggeration,  he  has,  however,  been  long  since  exculpated. 
Subsequent  discoveries  have  confiimed  his  statements,  and 
much  of  his  narrative  is  of  a  kind  which  no  man  was  likely  to 
give  gratuitously,  since  it  places  him  in  a  very  unenviable  situ- 
ation as  an  accomplice  in  unprincipled  and  ferocious  trans- 
actions The  leading  circumstances  of  his  career  are  told  with 
great  spirit  by  Mr.  Murray.  The  various  '  general  travels'  and 
voyages  made  at  different  periods,  both  to  the  interior  and  to 
the  coasts  of  Asia,  are  ably  analysed  and  abridged  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  first  volume  ;  while  the  second  and 
third  are  occupied  with  descriptions  of  *  tlie  leading  natu- 
'  ral  divisions  of  Asia,  and  the  travels  performed  through 
'  each/ 

As  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  compress  within  out 
limits  even  an  abstract  of  these  three  volumes  of  close  ana- 
lysis; we  have  preferred  giving  a  more  extended  view  of  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  general  inquiry ;  and  our  readers  will  be 
fully  competent,  from  the  specimens  we  have  cited,  to  form 
their  own  estimate  of  the  Editor^s  style  and  abilities.  Though 
the  volumes  have  evidently  been  hastily  written,  and  exhibit 
much  carelessness  in  the  composition,  the  materials  are  well 
selected,  and  the  narrative  is  always  interesting.  Mr.  Murray 
is  never  dull ;  he  writes  with  ease  and  vivacity  ;  an4.  he  pos- 
sesses in  perfection  the  art  of  unravelling  a  complicated  de« 
tail,  and  of  enlivening  a  heavy  story,  by  the  seasonable  intro- 
duction of  judicious  criticism,  or  of  shrewd  and  sarcastic 
comment. 


Art*  III.  \^  The  Agamemnon  of  Michylus.  A  Tragedy.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Greek.  By  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd.  8vo.  pp.  x.  78. 
London.  1823. 

2.  The  Agamemnon  of  Mschiflus,  Translated  by  John  Symmons, 
Bsq.  A.M.    8vo.  pp.  xxviii.  156.    Price  88.    London.  ]82i. 

'ipHE  literature  of  a  nation  is  intimately  connected  with  its 
^    religion.    This  is  particularly  the  case  with  poetry,  of 
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which  the  example  farnished  io  the  ancient  Jewish  Scriptures 
will  not  fail  to  occur  to  oar  readers.  Nor  is  that  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  relation  which  we  have  assumed  as  an  esta- 
blished one,  though  the  proof  of  it  is  more  obvious  in  this  in- 
stance than  in  most  other  cases,  the  books  of  the  Hebrews 
being  the  most  ancient  in  existence :  die  finest  productions  of 
the  Grecian  poets  exhibit  the  same  connexion.  From  the 
Dithyrambic  hymns  which  were  sung  in  the  religious  festivals 
of  the  Athenians,  proceeded  some  of  the  most  finished  com- 
positions of  antiquity,  which  have  immortalised  the  names  of 
.£schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

To  trace  up  to  Homer  the  philosophy  and  the  poetry  of  the 
times  succeeding  the  age  in  which  he  is  represented  as  having 
flourished,  is  one  of  those  bold  hypotheses  with  which  some* 
times  men  of  genius  amuse  themselves  and  surprise  others* 
One  of  these  adventurous  writers  maintaiiis»  that  there  was  no 
more  left  for  Tragedy  to  do  after  Homer,  than  to  erect  a  stage, 
and  draw  his  dialogues  and  characters  into  scenes.  But 
Tragedy,  notwithstanding  all  this  preparation  of  materials,  was 
late  in  contriving  her  exhibitions ;  and  instead  of  presenting 
her  imitations  in  the  completeness  of  forms  finished  from  pre- 
pared designs,  she  associated  her  first  conceptions  with  the 
rude  customs  of  a  people  who  delighted  in  religious  celebra- 
tions, and  produced  a  spectacle^  in  which  the  Dithyrambic 
hymns,  sung  by  a  chorus,  were  occasionally  suspended,  while 
a  single  actor  addressed  his  threnodic  narrative  to  the  multi- 
tude. Previously  to  the  improvements  introduced  by  -fflschy- 
lus,  the  inventions  of  Phrynicus  had  advanced  the  dignity  of 
the  tragic  muse  :  he  exhibited  at  Athens,  the  taking  of  Miletus; 
and  we  learn  the  excitement  which  it  produced  in  the  auditors, 
from  the  fine  which  was  imposed  upon  the  author,  and  the 
edict  which  forbade  its  repetition.  This  was,  probably, 
an  exhibition  in  which  the  actor  described  the  disasters  of  a 
captured  city,  in  diction  and  manner  highly  pathetic,  and  in 
which  the  odes  sung  by  the  chorus  corresponded  to  the  narra- 
tive. The  same  poet  furnished  other  productions  of  a  dra- 
matic character,  one  of  which  was  exhibited  under  the  patro- 
nage of  Themistocles,  who  was  at  the  charge  of  providing  the 
persons  uho  engaged  in  the  representation  with  all  the  requi- 
site accompaniments;  an  office  which  was  denoted  by  the 
appellation  of  Choragus,  and  which  the  highest  personages  of 
the  state,  and  frequently  the  state  itself,  sustained. 

But  to  .£schylus  the  honour  of  founding  the  kind  of  repre- 
sentation which  was  so  important  an  object  to  the  Athenians  ia 
the  most  flourishing  state  of  their  city,  has  been  generally 
attributed ;  and  he  is  accordingly  distinguished  as  the '  Father 
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'  of  Tragedy.'  He  introduced  the  dialogue,  and  thus  gave  to 
the  subjects  which  he  represented,  their  true  form  and  colour. 
After  this  invention,  there  remained  but  little  to  be  done  by 
succeeding  poets  as  to  the  essential  attributes  of  Tragedy. 
They  might  introduce  more  than  two  speakers  into  the  dia- 
logue ;  but,  without  the  violation  of  nature,  they  must  have 
continued  to  limit  their  interlocutors  generally  to  that  number; 
and  the  addition  of  a  third  speaker  in  some  cases,  was  the  only 
improvement  which  the  dialogue  could  receive.  In  scenic 
decoration,  the  pomp  and  circumstance  which  gratify  the 
senses  might,  in  succeeding  times,  be  increased  in  splendour, 
as  Athens  advanced  in  refinement ;  and  the  poets  who  nourished 
in  a  more  polished  age,  might  excel  in  the  correctness  and 
beauty  of  their  diction ;  but  Tragedy  in  the  hands  of  -Eschy- 
lus  was  nearly  perfected.  Selecting  from  the  ancient  fables 
which  circulated  in  Greece,  the  most  grave  and  interesting 
stories,  he  put  forward  the  personages  oi  the  old  mythology, 
and  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  to  awe  and  to  instruct  the  specta- 
tors of  the  magnificent  shows  which  he  exhibited.  Pity  and 
terror,  which  Aristotle  has  assigned  as  the  instruments  of 
purifying  the  heart  from  the  passions  which  disorder  it,  had 
ample  scope  for  excitement  in  the  awful  subjects  of  his  dramas. 
To  a  genius  original  and  sublime,  ^schylus  has  indisputable 
claim  :  he  has  the  power  of  exciting  and  directing  the  8trong;est 
emotions  of  the  heart.  The  exuberance  of  his  imagination 
answered  all  the  demands  which  the  most  varied  delineation 
of  character,  and  the  most  striking  description  of  circum- 
stances, could  require  to  make  them  interesting  and  efiective. 
Delighting  in  the  highest  regions  of  poetry,  and  familiar  with 
all  the  elements  of  splendid  and  majestic  imagery,  be  employs 
verse  as  the  vehicle  of  sentiments  intrinsically  noble  and  ex- 
alted ;  and  such  are  the  energy  and  felicity  of  his  thoughts, 
that  sometimes,  without  the  ornaments  of  diction,  they  pro- 
duce an  effect  which  the  sublimest  images  could  not  surpass. 
He  has  great  beauties  as  well  as  sublimities,  and  can  please 
as  well  as  surprise  Affording  as  he  does  so  many  points  of 
contrast  when  compared  with  the  other  great  tragedians, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  the  comparison  is  in  favour  of  the 
superior  loftiness  oi  his  genius  and  the  originality  of  his  in- 
ventive powers,  if  he  awakens  fewer  of  our  sympathies  by 
sdeties  of  tender  and  melting  pathos,  it  would  be  unjust  to  con^ 
cTude  from  this  circumstance,  that  he  was  incapable  of  painting 
the  most  pathetic  sorrows.  The  versettility  of  his-genius  needs 
not  to  be  proved ;  and  in  the  few  compositions  which  afford 
the  onlv  means  of  f6rmirig  an  estim^f^  of  his  powers,  he  has 
shewn  how  nicely  he  could  touch  the  tenderest  passions  and 
Vol.  XXIII.  N.S.    .  D 
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direct  the  gentlest  affections  of  the  heart.  He  chose,  however, 
subjects  to  which  the  daring  spirit  that  controlled  him,  could  give 
the  characteristics  of  grandeur  and  the  potency  of  the  fiercer 
passions ;  and  as  a  master  of  the  sublime,  he  has  obtained  the 
admiration  of  all  who  are  qualified  to  judge  of  poetic  excel- 
lence. 

The  moral  of  .Sschylus  has  been  pronounced  admirable  by 
one  of  the  most  critical  and  accomplished  of  scholars.  Wha^ 
point,  he  asks,  of  moral  discipline  have  the  Tragic  writers  of 
Greece  left  untouched,  or  ninadomed  ?  What  duty  of  life» 
what  principle  of  political  economy,  what  motive  or  precept 
for  the  government  of  the  passions,  what  commendation  of 
virtue  is  there,  which  they  have  not  treated  of  with  fulness, 
variety,  and  learning  ?*  If  too  much  should  seem  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Oreek  Tragedians  in  these  interrogatories  of  the  learned 

E relate,  it  will  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  writers  to  whom 
e  refers,  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  standard  of  Christian 
obligation.  The  inspirations  of  genius  are  not  the  illuminations 
of  Avine  wisdom.  It  is  a  question,  however,  which  it  would 
not  be  superfluous  to  consider.  Whether  the  Tragedians  of 
Athens  were  not,  in  the  character  of  instructors,  a  benefit  to 
the  community ;  whether  the  moral  condition  of  that  eztraor- 
dinary  people  would  not  have  been  more  degraded  if  their 
Tragic  poets  had  been  interdicted.  We  apprehend  that,  bow 
bad  soever  the  state  of  any  people,  as  to  public  morals,  may 
have  been,  it  might  have  been  still  worse ;  and  we  are  inclined 
to  rank  among  tne  preventive  checks  of  deeper  turpitude  in 
Athens  at  least,  the  influence  of  the  Tragedians.  That  they 
favoured  virtue  in  many  cases  directly  and  strongly,  cannot  be 
doubted;  and  if,  in  other  cases,  the  virtuous  tendency  of  their 
productions  is  not  so  direct,  they  appear  to  have  beensolioi* 
tons  to  avoid  ofiences  contra  bonos  mores,  against  the  decorums 
of  life. 

The  Chorus,  which  was  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Gredk 
Tragedy,  as  it  was  the  original  basis  of  it,  to  which  the  dialogue 
w^  subsequently  added,  and  which  primarily  related  to  religioiH 
celebrations,  constantly  retained  its  moral  character.  *  Ilk  bom$ 
'faveatqueJ*  It  took  part  with  the  virtuous,  subdued  and  soothed 
the  passions,  bestowed  its  praises  upon  temperance,  maintained 
the  sanctity  of  the  laws,  was  the  encomiast  of  tranquillity  and 
order,  was  inviolable  in  fidelity,  and  supplicated  the  gods  to 
abase  the  proud  oppressor,  and   to  viuuicate  aud  raise  the  op* 


*  Vide  I^owth^  De  Sacra  Poeri  Hcb.  prael.  1. 
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pressed.  The  chorus,  therefore,  was  the  monitor  of  the  people, 
as  it  was  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  unfortunate  personages 
who  figured  in  the  drama,  with  whom,  by  means  oi  the  Cory- 
phsBus,  or  leader  of  the  chorus,  which  consisted  usually  of 
fifteen  persons,  it  sustained  occasionally  a  part  in  the  dialogue* 
The  songs  of  the  chorus,  interposed  between  those  parts  of  the 
tragedy  which  comprised  the  dialogue,  were  accompanied  with 
dancing  and  music :  they  retained  many  of  the  forms  of  the 
old  language  of  Greece,  and  have  ever  been  admired  as  the 
finest  of  pontic  compositions,  though  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
appreciate  the  full  extent  of  their  excellence.  As  ^schylus 
was  the  earliest  of  the  regular  Tragedians,  he  had  less  of  dia- 
logue, and  the  chorus  is  more  employed  in  his  productions, 
than  in  those  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides.  In  the  Agamem- 
non, the  chorus,  which  is  composed  of  aged  Argives,  deliver 
many  pious  and  benevolent  sentiments  in  language  of  great 
elevation  and  beauty.  They  denounce  irreverence  and  impiety, 
and  praise  the  attributes  and  the  retributions  of  Divine  justice. 
They  descant  on  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  aim  to  fortify 
the  mind  against  the  seductions  of  prosperity.  They  recount 
the  crimes  of  the  guilty,  and  prepare  the  minds  of  their  audi- 
tors for  the  catastrophe,  whether  it  involve  the  ruin  of  the 
criminal,  as  denounced  against  Clytemnestra,  or  the  overthrow 
of  the  brave  and  virtuous,  as  in  the  case  of  Agamemnon. 
On  moral  distinctions  they  wanted  a  clearer  light ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  better  knowledge,  their  darkened  minds  bow  to  the 
doctrine  of  fate. 

The  fertility  of  genius  which  distinguished  the  Tragic  poets 
of  Athens,  and  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  their  re- 
sources by  the  people,  either  for  instruction,  or  amusement,  or 
both,  may  be  estimated  from  the  number  of  their  productions. 
.£schylus  was  the  author  of  seventy-five  tragedies.  Of  these, 
only  seven  have  survived  the  barbarian  ravages  which  have 
destroyed  so  many  of  the  works  of  human  genius.  The 
Agamemnon  is  one  of  these,  and  would  alone  procure  for  its 
author  the  highest  reputation.  In  its  transmission  to  modern 
times,  it  has  been  less  fo^unate  than  its  companions,  and  has 
sustaioed  many  serious  injuries,  which  there  can*  now  be  but 
little  hope  of  seeing  fully  repaired.  Conjectural  emendations 
are  considered  as  lawful  in  the  pages  of  a  classic  author,  and 
dieir  felicity  in  many  instances  have  given  thep  authority ; 
but  a  conjectural  reading  introduced  into  the  text,  has  often 
servcKi  no  oetter  purpose  than  to  afford  a  subsequent  critic  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  erudition,  by  suostituting  one 
corruption  for  another,  in  respect  to  the  Agamemnon,  it  is  to  • 
be  regretted  that  the  legitimate  means  of  correction  are  so 
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scanty,  few  manuscripts  of  this  tragedy  being  in  exmtence. 
The  recent  edition  of  Dr.  Blomficld  has  supplied  a^^desideratuoit 
and  exhibits  a  text  which  is  the  result  of  great  learning  labo- 
riously and  tastefully  applied,  and  which  the  admirers  of 
^schylus  will  gratefully  receive.  Nor  would  it  be  justice  to 
another  modern  editor  of  this  poet,  to  omit  the  name  of  Dr. 
Butler,  who  has  done  so  much  and  so  well  for  his  author. 
But,  with  all  the  aids  of  critical  emendation  that  have  been 
employed,  the  Agamemnon  is  still  in  some  places  inexplicable. 
There  are  passages,  the  sense  of  which  we  conjecture  rather 
than  understand  ;  and  in  some  others,  no  penetration  or  skill 
is  available  to  dissipate  the  obscurities  of  the  text.  Mr. 
Boyd  considers  it  as  the  most  difficult  piece  of  Greek  now 
extant.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Agamemnon  stands  in  need  of 
all  the  elucidation  which  critics  and  commentators  can  impart. 
We  are  glad  to  notice  Mr.  Symmons's  commendation  of  Schutz, 
to  whom  the  readers  of  iEschylus  are  under  ^reat  obligations, 
though  his  merits  have  not  always  been  sufficiently  appreciated 
by  English  scholars. 

The  Agamemnon,  in  Potter's  opinion,  excels  any  thins  that 
remains  to  us  of  the  Grecian  drama.  Mr.  Boyd  describes  it 
as  '  the  noblest  tragedy  of  the  sublimest  poet^' — *  the  most 
'  sublime  production  of  the  human  intellect,  tne  loftiest  triumph 
*  of  the  genius  of  man.'  An  outline  of  a  composition  to 
which  such  praise  has  been  awarded,  may  be  gratify mg  to  some 
of  our  readers,  and  we  shall  therefore  copy  so  much  of  the 
Analysis  of  this  Tragedy  from  Schlegel's  Lectures,  which  Mr. 
Symmons  has  subjoined  to  his  preface,  as  may  be  sufficient  to 
shew  the  design.  Mr.  Boyd  has  prefixed  no  argument  to  his 
version  of  the  tragedy,  conceiving  tliis  method  to  be  both 
useless  and  injudicious :  his  observations,  however,  at  all 
events  do  not  apply  to  us  Reviewers. 

*  The  niece  commences  with  the  speech  of  a  watchman,  who  sop- 
plicates  tne  gods  for  a  release  from  his  toils ;  as  for  ten  lonff  years  be 
nas  been  exposed  to  the  cold  dews  of  ni^ht.  has  witnessed  the  vari- 
ous changes  of  the  stars,  and  looked  in  vam  for  the  expected  signal; 
the  blazing  fire  which  was  to  announce  at  Mycenae  the  capture,  of 
Troy;  at  the  same  time  he  laments  in  secret  the  internal  ruin  <^  die 
royal  house.  At  this  moment  he  sees  the  blaze  of  the  long-wished 
for  fires,  and  hastens  to  announce  it  to  his  mistress.  Clytemnestra* 
A  chorus  of  aged  persons  appear,  and  in  their  songs  they  trace  back 
the  Trojan  war.  throughout  all  its  eventful  changes  of  fortune,  from 
its  first  origin,  and  recount  all  the  prophecies  relating  to  it.  and  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  at  the  expense  of  which  the  voyage  of  the 
Greeks  was  purchased.  Clytemnestra  declares  the  joyfiu  cause  of 
the  sacrifice  which  she  orders,  and  the  herald,  TalthylMus,  ir       ^' 
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Btely  makes  his  appearance,  who,  as  an  eye-witnessy  announces  the 
fate  ef  the  conquered  and  plundered  city,  consigned  as  a  prey  td 
the  flames,  the  joy  of  the  victors  and  the  glory  of  their  leader.  He 
displays  with  reluctance,  as  if  unwilling  to  shade  the  brilliancy  of  his 
picture*  the  subsequent  misfortunes '  of  the  Greeks,  their  dispersion, 
and  the  shipwreck  suffered  by  many  of  them — an  immediate  symp- 
tom of  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  AgamemnoA  now  comes,  borne  in  a 
sort  of  triumphal  procession ;  and,  seated  in  another  car,  laden  with 
booty,  follows  Cassandra,  his  prisoner  of  war  and  mistress,  according 
to  the  privilege  of  the  heroes  of  those  days.  Clytemnestra  greets 
him  witn  hypocritical  joy  and  vetieration ;  she  orders  her  slaves  to 
cover  the  ground  with  the  roost  costly  embroideries  of  purple,  that  it 
might  not  be  touched  by  the  feet  of  the  conqueror.  Agamemnon, 
with  sf^e  moderation,  refuses  to  receive  an  honour  due  only  to  the 
gods ;  at  last  yields  to  her  invitations,  and  enters  the  house.  The 
chorus  then  begins  to  utter  dark  forebodings.  Clytemnestra  returns 
to  allure  Cassandra  to  her  destruction  by  the  art  of  soft  persuasion. 
The  latter  remains  dumb  and  motionless ;  but  the  queen  is  hardly 
gone,  when  seized  with  a  prophetic  rage, .  she  breaks  out  into  the 
most  perplexing  lamentations;  afterwards  unveils  her  prophecies 
more  distmctly  to  the  chorus  :  she  sees  in  her  mind  all  the  enormities 
which  have  been  perpetrated  in  that  house, — the  repast  of  Thyestes 
which  the  sun  refused  to  look  on :  the  shadows  or  the  tlihicerated 
children,  appear  to  her  on  the  battlements  of  the  palace.  She  also 
sees  the  deatn  prepared  for  her  master ;  and,  although  horror-struck 
at  the  atrocious  spectacle,  as  if  seized  with  an  overpowering  fury, 
she  rushes  into  the  house  to  meet  her  inevitable  death:  we  then  hear 
behind  the  scenes  the  sighs  of  the  dying,  Aeamemnon.  The  palace 
opens :  Clytemnestra  stands  beside  the  body  of  her  king  and  hus^ 
band — an  undaunted  criminal,  who  not  only  confesses  the  deed,  but 
boasts  of  it  as  a  just  requital  for  Agamemnon's  ambitious  sacrifice  of 
Ipbigenia.  The  jealousy  towards  Cassandra,  and  the  criminal  union 
with  the  unworthy  iEgisthus,  which  is  first  disclosed  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  murder,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  are  mo- 
tives which  she  throws  entirely  into  the  back-ground,  and  hardly 
touches  on :  this  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  sub*' 
ject.' 

From  this  outline  it  will  be  perceived^  that  the  interest  of 
the  Agamemnon  does  not  consist  in  the  artful  complexity  of 
the  fable.  We  have  no  series  of  incidents  following  and  rising 
out  of  each  other,  to  astonish  and  perplex  us,  and  to  ^ustaiii 
our  fearful  curiosity,  till  the  development  of  the  mysterious 
circumstances  which  have  alternately  awakened  our  hopes  and 
fears,  as  in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  that  perfect 
model  of  the  construction  of  tragic  fable.  In  the  Agamemnon, 
the  fall  of  the  conqueror  of  Troy  is  the  catastrophe  of  the 
drama ;  but  the  poet  has  not  employed  his  genius  to  present 
us  with  an  intricate  combination  of  agents  and  instruments  for 
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hs  accomplidniiffit.     He  las  fikiUalhr  oumiiied  Co  prepare  M 
for  tbe  erent,  br  unbisvoiu  indicatiops  and  prophetic  Wk* 

U  impreM 


iKNiDcemeQts,  aod  tmsts  for  tbe  onet  pofircrfi 

which  he  intends  to  nice,  to  the  streDgth  which  he  pirts  fioffth 

in  the  delineation  of  his  chaiactcn. 

Of  the  two  new  Tenions  of  tbe  Agamemnon  now  before  ■■* 
one  is  in  prose,  and  one  in  tbe  garb  of  poetrr.  Mr.  Boyd 
nablisbes  his  Tersion  in  pn»e,  bccaizse  be  is  persuaded  of  the 
mipiacticability  of  accomplishing  a  poetical  reision. 


«  If  it  shook!  be  asked,'  be  ssjs, '  vbr  I  bare  ujuihied  in  praw»  I 
annrer    that  I  am  sure  I  ooakl  not,  and  I  bdiere  the  clemm  ama 
could  not,  make  a  ^ood  trmflatioD  of  it  ia  Toae.    To 
tUeral  poetic  ▼ersion  of  any  Latin  or  Gredc  poet,  and  aft'  the 
time  to  premrre  iu  eleganoe  and  nirit,  vauid.  I  imagine^  be 
able  in  aoj  cme.  bat  espedaUj  in  the  cam  of  a  Choral  Ode.* 

That  a  good  translation  of  a  Greek  tragedy  into  'K«gi»Jt 
Terse  is  not  impracticable,  is  clearly  tbe  opinion  of  Mr.  Sym- 
mons,  since  he  has  published  this  poetic  rersion  of  the  Aga* 
memnon,  professedly  for  the  purpose  of  exhibitii^  tbe  genmne 
sense  of  the  poet.  To  Potter  he  concedes  but  Uttie  piaiae. 
In  faTonr  of  Potter*s  .fschylns,  the  public  are  deaciibed  by 
Mr.  Symmons  as  being  inclined  to  make  an  exception  from  the 
condemnation  which  it  bas  passed  upon  his  Tersions  of  Sopho- 
cles  and  Euripides, — an  exception  which  appears  to  him  '  as 
*  unfounded,  or  as  arising  rather  out  of  the  nature  of  the  ori- 
'  ginal,  the  beauties  of  which  were  of  too  transcendent  a  na* 
'  ture  to  be  wholly  obscured,  than  from  any  great  merit  in  die 
'  translator.*  That  Potter  has  merit,  and  great  merit  too«  as  a 
translator,  we  shall  continue  to  belicTe,  notwithstandine  this 
dedaion.  He  was  the  first  translator  of  iEscbylus,  i^  had 
fewer  critical  aids  to  direct  and  assist  him  in  the  study  of  his 
author,  than  his  successors  have  bad.  But,  independently  of 
this  consideration,  his  version  is  an  honourable  monument  of 
his  learning  and  his  taste ;  it  is  elegant,  and  if  it  fails,  as  an- 

Juestionably  it  sometimes  does,  in  point  of  correctness  and 
delity,  its  faults  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  consideiabk 
as  to  warrant  a  sentence  so  sweeping  in  its  condemnation. 

In  support  of  his  opinion,  that  a  correct  poetic  veraion  of 
the  Agamemnon  is  impossible,  Mr.  Boyd  selects  three  examples 
from  Potter,  in  which,  though  he  finds  beautiful  verses,  he 
does  not  recognize  .fschylus.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fol* 
lowing : — 

*  Fair  from  the  spangled  dew-drops,  that  adorn 
The  breatbiog  flowrets  of  the  mom.* 
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Now  all  that  this  example  proves,  is,  that  Potter  could  some- 
times  mistake  the  sense  of  his  author.  He  has  followed  Pauw 
in  construing  a  word  literally,  instead  of  reading  it  metaphori- 
cally. Mr.  Boyd,  however,  does  not  cite  this  and  his  other 
examples  for  the  purpose  of  depreciating  Potter,  but  only  to 
shew  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  to  adhere  to  the  original 
when  he  is  translating  a  Greek  ode  into  English  verse.  The 
difficulty  no  scholar  will  dispute,  but  these  instances  are  very 
insufficient  proofs  of  the  impracticability  of  rendering  the 
poetry  of  .^chylus  into  English  verse.  The  precise  sense  of 
the  original  may  be  conveyed  with  more  exactness  in  a  prose 
version,  than  in  a  poetical  one ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  that  the 
former  will  give  the  English  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  tlie  man- 
ner and  the  spirit  of  .£schylus,  than  could  be  afforded  by  the 
very  best  poetical  version.  Mr.  Boyd  has  chosen  his  own 
mode  of  translation ;  and  though  we  do  not  perceive  the  force 
of  his  arguments  in  recommendation  of  its  exclusive  propriety, 
we  cannot  but  applaud  the  fidelity  and  the  elegance  of  hts  ver- 
sion. He  is  skilled  in  the  language  of  his  Author,  and  mani- 
fests an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  his  own, 
from  which  his  nice  perception  and  correct  taste  have  enabled 
him  to  select  the  most  appropriate  expressions.  It  would  not 
be  di^cult  to  point  out  faults  in  his  version ;  but,  altogether, 
it  is  a  translation  of  great  merit. 

Itf  r.  Symmons's  version  is  professedly  an  attempt  to  super- 
sede Potter's :  '  it  is  a  more  faithful  transcript,  and  the  nu< 
'  merous  errors,  totally  subversive  of  the  sense,  to  be  met  with 
'  in  Potter,  are  avoided  here.'    It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
select  instances  in  which  the  sense  of  the  Poet  is  not  very 
correctly  elicited  by  the  present  .Translator,  and  in  which  the 
criticism  by  which  he  endeavours  to  establish  his  readings  is 
not  conclusive ;  but  we  admit  that  the  version  is,  in  respect  to 
accuracy,  an  improvement  on  Potter's«    For  other  qualifica- 
tions, Mr.  Symmons  must  take  less  credit,  and  our  commenda- 
tion must  be  given  with  more  reserve.    That  he  appreciates  the 
excellencies  of  his  author,  and  has  felt  the  force  of  his  power- 
ful genius,  the  spirit  which  pervades  his  translation  sufficiently 
attests.     Our  objections  apply  to  errors  of  judgement  and 
defects  in  taste,  of  which  we  discern  too  many  proofs  in  the 
volume  before  us.     Mr.  Symmons  appears  to  us  to  have 
studied  brilliancy  of  effect  in  producing  his  version,  rather 
than  to  have  aimed  at  the  transfusion  of  his  author's  meaning 
into  adequate  expressions  or  perspicuous  and  correct  language. 
His  great  fault  is,  a  want  of  simplicity.     He  is  diffuse  to  ex- 
cess, and  expands  the  sentiments  of  his  original,  till  they  run 
into  tautology.    In  the  choruses,  he  is  often  vigorous  and 
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sometimes  poetical ;  bat  we  seldom  find  in  them  the  nerrons 
compression,  and  rich  brevity  of  expression,  which  would  re- 
mina  OS  of  JEschvlus.  In  his  translation  of  these  odes.  Mr. 
Symmons  has  released  himself  from  the  obsenrance  of  all  nile« 
and  carelessly  throws  together  lines  of  every  description, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  and  in  these  we  are  seldom  gratified 
by  the  structure  of  his  verse,  or  the  harmony  of  his  numbers. 
^metimes,  in  the  dialogue,  v>e  have  varied  measnres  introduced. 
We  would  not  say,  in  quoting  the  following  passage,  er  una 
disce  omnes,  for  we  have  better  verses  in  the  volume ;  but  we 
may  venture  to  ask,  what  name  Mr.  Symmons  would  give  to 
such  lines  as  these. 

«  CASSANDRA. 

'  O  rueful,  sad  iredding  !  wedding  black  as  midnight, 
When  Paris  did  wed  for  his  kinsmen's  death-dole ! 

0  Scamander !  Atas !  oh,  my  sweet  native  stream  I 
Ah,  wretch  that  1  am  !  then  I  roved  by  thy  stream ! 
On  thy  broad  beach  reclining  while  yet  I  was  young. 
And  fresh  in  thy  bosquets  I  carelessly  sung : 

But  now  I  am  like  to  wander  soon 

By  the  banks  of  Acheron,  and  sing  my  lays 

To  the  dank  sedges  of  Cocytus  dim !'     p.  107. 

In  comparing  the  translations  before  us  with  each  other,  and 
with  Potter^s  version,  we  shall  begin  with  the  opening  speech 
of  the  Watchman. 

'  For  ever  thus  ?    O  keep  me  not,  ye  Gods, 

For  ever  thus,  fix*d  in  the  lonely  tower 

Of  Atreus'  palace,  from  whose  height  1  gaze 

O'erwatch'd  and  weary,  like  a  night-dog  still 

Fix*d  to  my  post :  meanwhile  the  rolling  year 

Moves  on,  and  I  my  wakeful  vigils  keep 

By  the  cold  star-light  sheen  of  spangled  skies. 

loe  pole  is  studded  o*er ;  above  the  rest 

Flame  the  bright  rulers  of  the  midnight  hour ; 

Who  shed  an  influence  on  us  mortal  men. 

And  change  our  seasons  as  they  roll  along/  Si^mnums* 

The  original  of  this  passage  is  comprised  in  six  lines;  it  is 
rendered  by  Potter  as  follows  : 

*  Ye  fav*ring  Gods,  relieve  me  from  this  toil : 
Fix'd  as  a  do^,  on  Agamemnou*s  roof 

1  watch  the  live-long  year,  observing  hence 
The  host  oi"  stars,  that  in  the  spangled  skies 
Take  their  bright  stations,  and  to  mortals  bring 
Winter  and  summer  ;  radiant  rulers — ' 
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The  prose  version  of  Mr.  Boyd  may  be  applied  as  a  measure 
to  adjust  the  preteasions  of  these  poetic  translations. 

*  Of  the  Gods  I  do  intreat  a  deliverance  from  ray  toil ;  an  escape 
from  l\m  yearly  watching,  at  which»  stationed  as  a  dog  on  the  roof 
of  the  Atridacy  1  have  beheld  the  choir  of  nightly  stars,  and  those 
bright  potentates,  beauteous  in  the  firmament,  who  bring  winter  and 
summer  unto  mortals.' 

No  reader  of  taste  can,  we  think,  hesitate  to  admit  the  su- 
perior merit  of  Potter's  version,  compared  with  that  of  his 
competitor.  It  is  much  more  in  accordance  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  original ;  the  reading  of  which  it  also  much  more  cor«- 
rectly  represents.     There  is  nothing  in  .£schylus,  of  '  keep- 

*  ing  vigils  by  the  cold  star-light  sheen  of  spangled   skies.' 

*  The  pole  is  studded  o'er,'  is  not  either  a  very  close  or  a  very 
happy  rendering  of  ourr^jt-^wKTi^tn  o^myv^iu  *  Bright  ruler&b  of 
'  the  midnight  hour,*  is  not  agreeable  to  the  expression  of  the 
original  passage ;  and  *  above  the  rest,'  which  is  also  un- 
warrantea  by  the  Greek  text,  suggests  the  question,  whether 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  stars,  or  brighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
stars,  be  intended  by  the  Translator.     If  •  the  choir  of  nightly 

*  stars'  be  different  from  the  bright  potentates,  as  we  think 
the  original  imports,  then  both  Potter  and  Symmons  have 
erred  in  confounding  them.  Schutz  understands  the  bright  po- 
tentates as  denoting  the  sun  and  moon,  as  Virgil's  •  Fos  O  da- 
'  rissima  mundi  Luminal  What  is  the  influence  which,  sepa- 
rate from  changing  the  seasons,  is  ascribed  to  the  bright  rulers? 
iEschylus  is  interpreted  correctly  by  Potter  and  Boyd — *  who 
'  bring  winter  and  summer  unto  mortals.' 

The  passage  which  immediately  follows  the  precedinsr  ex- 
tract, presents  a  difficulty  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
the  critics,  whose  several  explanations  may  perhaps  be  entirely 
set  aside  by  some  future  commentator. 

'  Even  now,  I  watch  for  the  symbol  of  a  torch,  the  shining  flame 
that  brings  from  Troy  glad  tidings,  the  announcement  of  its  capture  ; 
for  thus,  I  hope  that  the  daring  spirit  of  this  woman  willbe  re- 
strained.*   Boyd. 

<  Here  now  I  watch,  if  haply  I  may  see 

The  blazing  torch,  whose  flame  brings  news  from  Troj, 

The  signal  of  its  ruin :  thesejhigh  hopet. 

My  royal  mistress,  thinking  on  her  Lord, 

Feeds  m  her  heart.'  Potter, 

<  Now  my  eyes  watch  to  see  th'  appointed  signal, 
The  fire  m  the  horizon,  whose  red  dawn 

WiU  spreiid  the  downlal  of  proud  Ilion's  towers, 
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Swifter  than  noisy  fame  oc  rumouring  tooguet : 
For  so  I  do  interpret  the  command, 
,  And  read  her  thoughts  who  gave  it>  haughty  soul. 
Our  queen,  a  man  m  counsel/  l^^mmoms) 

Stanley's  version  of  ay^^ovXov,  viro  insidiantem,  is  clearly 
a  mistaken  one,  and  is  very  properly  censured,  as  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  watchman  was  acquainted  with  the 
murderous  designs  of  Clytemnestra.  '  Thinking  on  her  lord/ 
the  version  of  Potter,  seems  to  be  equally  remote  from  the  true 
meaning  of  the  original,  which  Symmons,  after  BloDifield, 
renders,  '  Firilia  ine'um  consilia,  a  man  iu  counsel,  a  manly- 
'  minded  woman.'    Mr.  Boyd  follows  Schutz  in  reading, 

which  words  they  understand  the  watchman  as  using,  to  express 
his  hope  that  the  queen,  so  soon  as  she  should  be  apprisied  by 
the  kindled  beacons  of  her  lord's  return,  would  be  restrained 
from  her  licentious  conduct.  We  doubt  the  propriety  of  so  in- 
terpreting the  words;  i^f  can  refer  only  to  the  watchman's 
iooKing  out  for  the  signal;  and  merely  his  looking  out  for  it, 
while  no  signal  was  yet  perceived,  could  not  be  the  restraining 
circumstance.  Blomfield  reads  xfarii  instead  of  xffl(Tiiy,and  suIh 
stitutes  iXTi^of  for  (X«t^»,  and  gives  the  meaning  more  agreeably 
to  Symmons's  reading,  *  Sic  enim  jubet  mulier  conk  vmMprw' 

*  ditOy  expectans.  sc,  irojtB  capturam*  Symmons  retains  tXnJM^ 
which  he  expounds  '  in  the  sense  of  I  thmk,  just  as  the  Ameri- 

*  cans  use  the  word  I  guess^  though  intending  a  greater  degree 
'  of  positiveness  than  the  word  would  seem  to  imply.*  We 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  explanation,  which  is  not  supported 
by  the  example  cited  in  its  favour,  and  rather  incline  to  read 
and  interpret  with  Dr.  Blomfield. 

There  is  a  noble  passage  in  the  first  choral  ode,  introductory 
to  the  description  which  follows  of  the  distress  of  Agamemnon 
at  Aulis,  when  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  was  demanded  and 
accomplished  for  the  releaise  of  the  Grecian  armament,  which 
we  transcribe,  in  the  prose  of  Mr.  Boyd,  and  in  the  verae  of 
Mr.  Symmons. 

*  Jove,  whoever  that  Being  is,  if  this  title  be  acceptable  to  him, 
by  thb  I  now  address  him.  Deeply*pondering  in  my  mind,  I  am  un- 
able to  discover,  if  there  be  any  save  Jove,  through  whom  I  may 
cast  off  this  unprofitable  weight  of  care.  He  who  formerly  was  great, 
prevailing  in  unconquered  hardimcnt,  can  now  impart  no  counsel ; 
and  he  wno  next  arose,  meeting  with  the  threefold  conqueror,  passed 
away.-^But  the  man  who  proclaimeth  Jove,  in  the  hour  of  hb 
triumph,  shall  obtain  the  fulness  of  understanding :  Jove,  who  leadeth 
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mortals  on  the  road  to  knowledge*  who  enableth  them,  bjr  suffisriog, 
to  take  hold  of  wisdom.  In  sleep,  their  unforgotten^  sorrows  steal 
around  the  heart,  and  thus,  even  against  their  will,  wisdom  entereth. 
Such  is  the  rigid  dispensation  of  the  Gods,  on  their  hallowed  thrones 
sublimely  seated.'    p.  6. 

<  Jove !  I  invoke  thee  by  the  name  of  Jove^ 
If  so  that  title  thou  dost  love, 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  mysterious  One  above : 
Reflecting  much,  nought  can  I  find  but  thee, 
Thou  mighty  Pow'r  !  so  let  my  soul  be  free. 
Nor  dread  misnomer  of  thy  deity  ; 
For  he,  thy  predecessor  great, 
All  arm'd  with  giant  confidence  elate. 
Has  been  of  yore 
And  is  no  more. 
And  he  who  second  came. 

Is  but  a  name, 
By  champion  victor  in  the  fight 
Vanquish'd  and  tum'd  to  flight  : 
But  ready  be  the  Psean  loud  to  ring. 
And  Jove's  triumphal  praises  sing, 
(Wise  is  the  man  who  adores  th'  Eternal  King,) 
Jove,  the  great  God, 
Who  shew'd  us  mortals  wisdom's  road. 
And  who,  by  sapient  rule, 
Has  made  adversity  instruction's  school. 
Fear  draws  the  curtain  oil  at  night. 
And  makes  the  sleeper  think  of  woe. 
By  coward  conscience  struck 
In  midnight's  secret  hour ; 
And  those  who  would  not  learn  before, 
Have  learnt  perforce  great  Virtue's  power, 
Gifl  of  the  Gods  who  sit  enthroned  above 
On  azure  blazing  thrones  and  seats  of  living  might.' 

Sipnmani^  p.  18* 

The  obscurities  of  this  passage  in  the  origiDal  are  very 
great. 

*  I  think,'  says  Mr.  Boyd,  '  it  is  impossible  to  understand  it,  nn« 
less  it  refers  to  the  ancient  Theogony.^  Ouranos,  or  Coelum  (Caius) 
was  considered  as  the  most  ancient  deity.  After  reigning  for  a  time, 
be  was  deposed  by  his  son  Saturn ;  and  Saturn  was  at  length  de- 
throned by  JupiteV.  It  is  most  probable  that  Jupiter  is  here  styled 
the  threefold  conqueror,  because  he  had  subdued  the  Titans ;  van 
quished  his  &ther  Saturn ;  and  overcome  the  giants.' 

So  the  scholiast  and  most  of  the  commentators  explain  the 
passage.  Potter  considers  it  as  containing  a  general  reflection 
on  the  instability  of  human  greatness.  The  indefinitenesaof 
4he  expressions  used  by  the  Poet,  affords  spme  countenance  to 
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this  opinion,  ow^  2<mf  vifoAa  If  fti^ci^,  are  words  td  ubicfa  we 
should  have  some  difficulty  in  asignine  so  specific  a  reference 
as  is  assumed  in  applying  them  to  CgbIus.  '  Fear  drawing  the 
'  curtain/  *  cowara  conscience  striking  the  sleeper,'  and, '  mid« 
'  night's  secret  hour/  are  embellishments  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Symmons.  The  diction  of  .Sschylus  in  this  passage  is  re- 
markably simple  and  unadorned.  The  latter  part  of  the  pie* 
ceding  quotation,  is  strikingly  coincident  with  a  passage  in  the 
book  of  Job,  ch.  xxxiii.  15—17.,  which  is  not  noticed  by  either 
of  the  translators. 

The  answer  of  Clytemnestra  to  the  Chorus,  who  ask, 
whether  the  rites  which  she  was  celebrating  were  performed 
in  consequence  of  her  having  received  gratifying  intelligence, 
or  only  as  the  effect  of  the  hopes  which  she  was  cherishing, 
appears  to  be  erroneously  given  by  both  the  translators.  *  May 
'  tne  morning  springing  from  the  night  its  mother,  prove  a 
'  herald  of  good,  according  to  the  proverb,'  is  Mr.  Boyd's  ren- 
dering. But  this  appears  strange  from  the  lips  of  the  queen,  at 
the  very  moment  when  she  was  announcing  to  the  Chorus  the 
intelligence  which  she  immediately  relates  : — '  Thoushalt  hear 

*  of  a  joy  beyond  thy  hopes,  for  the  Greeks  have  taken  the 
'  city  of  Priam.'  The  preceding  part  of  the  speech  should, 
therefore,  be  rendered :  *  Morning  springing  from  its  Mother 
'  Night,  may,  according  to  the  proverb,  prove   a  herald   of 

*  good.'  The  meaning  of  Mr.  Symmouji's  version  we  do  not 
understand. 

*  Bearing  glad  tidings,  as  the  proverb  runs. 
Rise  morouig  from  its  kindly  mother  night.' 

The  morning  had  already  risen. 

The  description  of  the  fire  signals  successively  transmitting 
the  news  that  Troy  was  taken  by  the  Grecian  chiefs,  is  very 
fine.  The  torches  blaze  as  brightly,  and  the  seas  and  moun- 
tains gilded  by  their  splendours,  are  as  beautiful  in  the  lines  of 
^schylus,  as  they  appeared  to  the  watchers  wlu)  hailed  their 
light.  Potter,  misled  by  a  corrupt  reading,  represents  the 
herald  flame  as  illuminating  the  Hellespont,  after  it  had  reached 
Mount  Athos,  which  is  a  complete  geographical  inversion  ;  he 
has  also  increased  the  number  of  stations  by  adopting  Erica  as 
a  proper  name,  instead  of  translating  it  heath.  We  shall  jrive 
the  entire  description  in  Mr.  Symmons's  version,  which,  if  it 
be  more  correct  than  Potter's,  is  also  more  diffuse  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, executed  with  spirit. 

*  CHORUS. 
'  But  how  ?  What  messenger  could  come  so  fast  ? 
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.    *  CLYTEMNESTRA. 

<  'Twas  Vttlcani  sending  forth  th^  blazing  light 
From  Ida's  grove»  and  thence  along  the  way 
.  Hither  the  estafette  of  fire  ran  quick : 
Fire  kindled  fire,  and  beacon  spoke  to  beacon^ 
Ida  to  Lemnos  and  the  Hermasan  ridge : 
^ext  Athos,  craggy  mountain,  Jove's  own  steep. 
Took  the  great  torch  held  out  by  Vulcan's  isle. 
Standing  sublime,  the  seas  to  over-cast. 
Shone  tne  ^reat  strength  of  the  transmitted  lamp ; 
And  the  bright  heraldry  of  burning  pines. 
Shone  with  a  light  all  solden  like  the  sun 
Rising  at  midnight  on  Macistus*  watch-tower : 
Nor  did  Macistus  not  bestir  him  soon, 
Oppress'd  with  sleep,  regardless  of  his  watch ; 
But  kindled  fires,  and  sent  the  beacon-blaze 
To  distance  far  beyond  Euripus'  flood, 
To  watchmen  mounted  on  Messapian  hills ;  * 

They  answer'd  blazing,  and  pass'd  on  the  news. 
The  grey  heath  burning  on  the  mountain  top.    . 
And  now  the  fiery,  undiscured  lamp. 
At  distance  far  shot  o'er  Asopus'  plain ; 
And  up  the  steep  soft  rising,  like  the  moon, 
l^tood  spangling  bright  upon  Cithaeron*s  hill. 
There  rose,  to  give  it  conduct  on  the  road, 
Another  meeting  fire ;  nor  did  the  watch 
Sleep  at  the  coming  of  the  straneer  light. 
But  burnt  a  greater  blaze  than  those  before  : 
Thence  o'er  the  lake  Gor^opis  stoopM  the  light. 
And  to  the  mount  of  iBgiplancton  came. 

And  bade  the  watch  shine  forth,  nor  scant  the  blaze.  ^ 

They  burning  high  with  might  unquenchable, 
Send  up  the  paving  beard  of  fire  aloft. 
Mighty  and  huge,  so  as  to  cast  its  blaze 
Beyond  the  glaring  promontory  steep, 
Atowart  the  gulf  Saronic  all  on  fire ; 

Thence  stoop'd  the  light,  and  reached  our  neighbour  watch-tow'r, 
Arachn'e's  summit ;  and  from  thence,  derived 
Here  to  the  Atridse's  palace,  comes  this  light 
From  the  long  lineage  of  the  Idsan  fire. 
Such  is  the  course  of  the  lamp-bearing  games, 
WheD  torches  run  in  solemn  festivals 
One  from  another,  in  succession  fill'd, 
And  the  last  runner  and  the  first  is  victor. 
Such  are  my  proofs,  and  such  the  signal  news, 
Sent  by  my  consort  firom  the  plains  of  Troy.'  pp.  28  -^1. 

The  miseries  of  warfare,  and,  among  these,  the  capture  aud 
devaatation  of  a  hostile  city,  afford  too  many  images  ot  terror  to 
be  overlooked  by  a  poet  who  delights  in  harrowing  up  the  soul. 
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.^Ischylus  has  described  the  horrors  of  a  sacked  city  with  most 
appalHng  effect  in  his  Septem  contra  THebas,  and  he  has  again 
introduced  those  dire  calamities  into  bis  Agamemnon.  The 
variety  which  distin^ishes  each  of  his  descriptions,  shews  the 
richness  of  his  genius,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  representations. 
We  omit  the  passage  in  which  the  state  of  captured  Troy  is  pio* 
tured,  and  only  notice  a  part  of  Mr.  Symmons's  version  of  the 
concluding  lines,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  erroneooSp 
though  he  is  very  positive  in  asserting  its  correctness! 

<  But  should  they  come,  their  forfeits  on  their  heads. 

With  Heaven's  high  wrath  benighted^  then  indeed 

The  curse  of  blood  might  follow  at  their  heels. 

And  Troy's  ensanguined  sepulchres  yield  up 

Their  cbamcird  dead  to  cry  aloud  for  veneeanoe— 

E'en  should  not  fortune  blow  them  other  ifls.'     f^.  33—4. 

Mr.  Boyd's  translation  of  this  passage  is  as  follows. 

<  But  even  if  the  army  should  return  without  wandering  from  their 
path,  the  calamity  of  the  multitudes  that  have  perished,  would  be  on 
the  watch  for  revenge,  although  no  fresh  misfortune  should  arise.' 

Bo^  p.  18. 

Mr.  Boyd  reads  with  Blomfield,  ayarXaxnrxK — '  Qitinetiam  u 
*  nullis  erroribm  actus  redierit  oxercitus,  Diii  tamen  ira  ob  eo$  md 
'  interierunt  reviviscat,  etiam  si  nihil  fiovi  acciderit.*  To  this 
reading  and  interpretation,  Mr.  Symmons  objects,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  force  and  spirit  of  the  text.  We  differ  firom 
him  in  this  judgement,  and  think  that  the  reading  and  version 
which  he  rejects,  are  most  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  the  whole 
connected  passage,  and  more  forcible  and  spirited  than  his 
own.  To  us  it  seems  very  trite  for  the  Poet  to  say,  that  if  the 
Greeks  should  return  obnoxious  to  the  gods,  punishment  might 
overtake  them.  We  understand  him  as  saying,  that  if,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  captured  city,  the  Greeks  should  not  duly 
reverence  the  gods,  by  exercising  clemency  and  temperance, 
though  they  should  escape  the  perils  of  tneir  voyage  home- 
wards, and  reach  in  safety  their  native  country,  even  wen  they 
might  not  escape  the  vengeance  which  they  had  provokedf. 
The  herald  who  arrives  at  Mycenae,  to  report  the  capture  of 
Troy,  describes  the  storm  which,  *  not  unattended  by  the  Di« 
'  vine  displeasure/  scattered  and  destroyed  many  of  the  Greeks 
on  their  return ;  and  in  the  passage  before  us,  the  Poet,  we 
think,  has  used  a  word  which  alludes  to  a  disaster  of  this  kind; 
avov^axfrro^y  nullis  erroribus  actus. 

The  preceding  passage  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  licencQ 
which  Mr.  Symmons  allows  himself  in  translating  his  author. 
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He  professes  to  be  as  literal  as  possible ;  but  into  what  dif- 


Poet :  out  of  these  six  lines,  three  are  superfluous,  the  first, 
third,  «nd  last,  expressing  sufficientljr  the  sense  of  the  original* 
Mr.  Symmons's  offences  of  this  description  are  of  very  frequent 
occurrence,  and  especially  as  proceeding  from  a  translator  who 
has  not  been  spanng  of  severity  in  exposing  the  incorrect- 
nesses of  Potter,  they  cannot  l>e  permitted  to  pass  witibout 
reprehension.  From  the  numerous  passages  which  we  had 
marked  in  going  through  Mr.  Symmons's  version  as  examples 
of  redundant  expression,  or  of  addition  to  the  language  of 
iSschylus,  we  shall  make  room  only  for  the  following. 

04  i*  »vrou  vtfl  nixoi 

Qnnat  Vui^i  yoK  440 

Opa  ^  iXiorrof  ocpih)^.  Ed.  Blomf. 

<  Others  they  mourn  whose  monumeDts  stand 
By  Ilium's  walls  on  foreign  strand ; 
Where  they  fell  in  beauty's  bloom. 

There  they  lie  in  hated  tomb ; 

Sunk  beneath  the  massy  mound. 

In  eternal  chambers  bound.' — Symmons^  p.  4S* 

How  much .  of  the  beauty  of  the  lines  as  they  stand  in 
.£schylu8,  is  concealed  from  the  reader  by  such  versification 
as  this  !  The  impressive  simplicity  of  the  original  passage  is 
much  more  faithfully  and  effectively  preserved  m  the  prose  of 
Mr.  Boyd. 

<  Other  warriors*  once  blooming  in  youth,  now  have  their  graves  in 
the  Trojan  land :  the  soil  of  an  enemy  covers  their  remains.'  p.  16. 

Helen,  says  the  Poet,  leaving  her  richly  ornamented  cham- 
ber, sailed  to  Ilium,  favoured  by  the  breeze  of  earth-bom 
Zephyr.  For  this,  Mr.  Symmons  gives  us  the  following  exube* 
rant  aescription. 

<  From  her  curtain'd  chamber  fled. 
And  her  golden  bridal  bed. 
Where  all  hid  the  beauteous  queen 
Lay  in  damask  bowers  unseen ; 
And  spread  her  flying  sails, 
Fann'd  by  Zephyr's  buxom  gales.' 

Again— 

<  Out !  how  the  screech-owls  scream'd  around  my  house ! 
Bad  was  the  first  who  came  at  matin-tide; 

Another  follow'd  e'er  the  sun  was  set.'  pp.  77. 
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There  are  no  screech>owls  screaming  in  the  speech  of  Cly- 
temnestra,  as  ^schylus  has  given  it ;  and  matin-tide  is  an  exf 
pression  which,  though  it  may  with  propriety  have  place  in  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  or  Marmion,  we  should  not  have  ex- 
pected in  a  translation  of  an  ancient  Athenian  poet,  even  if 
there  had  been  in  this  part  of  his  text,  any  notes  of  time  refer- 
ring to  morning.  Both  the  matin-tide  and  the  sunset  of  the 
Translator  are  wanting  in  the  Greek  of  ^schylus.  Mr.  Sym- 
mons's  note  on  this  passage,  in  correction  of  Blomfield*s  read- 
ing, would  not  have  appeared,  if  he  had  looked  into  the  second 
edition  of  the  Agamemnon,  which  was  published  previously  to 
his  own  version,  and  in  which  the  readmg  of  the  first  is  ex- 
changed for  that  which,  Mr.  Symmons  justly  contends,  is  the 
right  one.  This  remark  applies  to  some  other  animadversions 
which  occur  in  Mr.  Symmons's  notes. 

Sound  judgement  and  good  taste  are,  in  respect  to  no  part  of 
the  Agamemnon,  more  indispensable  to  successful  translation, 
than  in  the  impassioned  and  abrupt  passages  in  which  Cas- 
sandra utters  the  oracular  presao^es  of  the  prophetic  fury  which 
impelled  her  to  predict  the  murder  of  the  king,  and  to  declare 
the  horrid  crimes  of  the  house  of  Atreus.  The  sublimity  which 
is  cast  over  tlie  whole  of  those  passages,  can  scarcely  be  pre- 
served in  a  version  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  order  and  the 
expressions  of  the  text :  amplification  is  more  to  be  deprecated 
in  these  scenes,  than  the  most  rigid  attention  to  literal  render* 
ing.  That  Mr.  Symmons  has  failed  in  some  instances  in  which 
he  has  been  at  evident  pains  to  succeed  in  giving  us  to  hear  the 
Cassandra  of  ^schylus,  an  extract  or  two  will  shew.  As  a 
specimen  of  complete  tautology ;  Help,  says  Cassandra,  is  far 
ofi*,  alluding  probably  to  Orestes — &Xxa  ^'  tx«(  i,ieo<nwu ;  for  this 
we  have,  in  Mr.  Symmons, 

<  Where's  Succour  ?  fled  far  off  1  Where's  Help  ?  it  stands  at  bay.' 

KA.  (jJ,  (ai,  TstXaifa,  rode  ystp  TcXT»f , 

Xovrpotcrt  (poudpt/yourec-     xjy  (p^diro^  tcXo;  ; 
Tax®?  yap  Tod  c0Ta(.     ^rpoTEtf e»  ^i  x^h  '* 


X^f^i  opiy/ubaToe. 


108a 


*  CAS.  O  thou  wretched  woman  !  for  thou  wilt  execute  the  deed, 
while  refreshing  thy  consort  with  the  bath.  How  shall  I  declare  the 
end  ?  It  will  speedily  arrive.  The  hand  follows  up  its  strokes  rapidly.* 
B<»fdf  p.  40. 

'  CASSANDRA. 

<  Alas  !  all  wretch !  ah !  what  art  thou  about  ? 
A  roan's  in  the  Iraith— beside  him  there  stands 
One  wrapping  him  round*— the  bathing  clothes  diop. 
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Like  ahrouds  thej  appear  to  me,  dabbled  in  blood! 

O  for  to  see  what  stands  there  at  the  end ! 

Yet  'tiril!  be  quick— 'tis  now  upon  the  stroke ! 

A  hand  is  stretch'd  out — and  another  too ! 

As  chough  tt  were  a  grasping — look,  look,  look ! 

Symmons,  p.  102* 

Again,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  Mr.  Syiaraons  makes  Cas* 
Sandra  speak  as  follows  : 

*  The  bull  is  enchafed  and  hood-wink'd,  and  roars ; 
His  black  branching  horns  have  received  the  death  stab  I 
He  sprawls  and  falls  headlong ;  he  lies  in  the  bath. 
Beside  the  great  smouldering  caldron  that  burns ! 
The  caldron  bums, — it  has  a  deadly  blue !'  pp.  104,  105. 

These  passages  appear  to  us  to  be  oiuch  more  in  character 
with  an  attempt  to  burlesque  the  original,  than  with  a  serious 
poetical  version.  The  language  of  iEschylus  is,  in  the  last 
instance,  highly  metaphorical,  approaching  the  utmost  limits 
of  poetic  privilege ;  but,  tliougn  strong,  it  is  perfectly  in 
agreement  with  tne  character  oi  the  spe&er,  and  with  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  it  is  applied.  Horns  receiving  a  death- 
blow, roaring,  sprawling,  and  then  falling  headlong,  are  expres- 
sions for  which  .^Bchylus  is  not  answerable,  nor  has  he  fur- 
xtished  his  translator  with  the  smouldering  caldron  and  its 
deadly  blue. 

In  the  speech  of  Clytemneatra,  in  which  she  exults  in  the 
destruction  of  her  victims,  the  simple  expression  which  de- 
scribes the  fall  of  Cassandra,  4  }i  roi-— xutom,  is  thus  expanded  in 
Mr«  Symmons's  version. 

^  Now  on  the  earth  she  lies,  stretched  out  in  blood. 
And  her  dishevell'd  tresses  sweep  the  ground : 
Cold  sweats  of  death  sit  on  her  marble  face ;'  p.  135. 

Of  these  three  lines,  the  last  two  are  gratuitously  supplied 
by  Mr.  Symmons. 

The  character  of  Clytenmestra  is  admiraUy  portrayed  by 
.Sschylus,  and  is  managed  in  every  scene  in  which  she  appears, 
with  great  effect  She  is  bold,  daring,  and  fearless.  Medi- 
tating the  greatest  of  crimes,  she  is  successful  in  concealing 
her  guilty  purposes  ;  and  is  so  artful,  as  to  gratify  her  murder- 
ous feelings  by  the  use  of  ambiguous  expressions,  which  seem 
to  pass  her  lips  as  the  homage  of  her  reverence  and  affection 
for  her  lord,  but  are  in  reality  the  exultations  of  her  soul,  confi- 
dently anticipating  the  execution  of  her  base  designs.  On 
receiving  Ihe  ^ntoUigence  of  Agamemnon*s  return,  she.d^lares 
faer  joy ;  and  on  his  approach,  receives  hiin  with  an  address,  in 

.    Vol.  XXni.  M^.  E 
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which  she  describes  the  sufferiDgs  which  she  endured  from  bia 
long- continued  absence,  and  gives  utterance  to  those  emotions 
of  delight  which  she  could  so  well  feisrn,  and  which  became 
the  congratulation 3  of  the  moment.  There  is  much  beauty 
and  much  conformity  to  tmth  and  nature  in  such  effaaions  as 
these.  We  should  fiave  been  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  Mr, 
Symmons's  version,  in  every  case,  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
we  cite  from  it  in  this  instance. 

*  ^leantime, 
The  gushing  fountains,  whence  so  many  tears 
Chasing  each  other  trickled  on  my  cheeks. 
Are  quite  run  out,  and  let^  without  a  drop  : 
And  these  sad  eyes,  which  so  late  took  their  rest. 
Are  stain'd  with  blemish  by  late  watching  huur«» 
Weeping  for  thee  by  the  pale  midnight  lamp* 
That  burnt  unheeded  by  me.    In  my  dreams 
I  laVf  my  couch  beset  with  visions  sad. 
And  saw  thee  ofl  in  melancholy  woe  I 
More  than  the  waking  Time  could  show,  I  saw 
A  thousand  dreary  congregated  shapes. 
And  started  of^,  the  short-lived  slumber  fled. 
Scared  by  the  night-fly's  solitary  buzz  : 
But  now  my  soul,  so  late  overcharged  with  woe. 
Which  had  all  this  to  bear,  is  now  the  soul 
Of  one  who  has  not  known  what  mourning  it. 
And  now  would  fain  address  him  thus,  e'en  thus : 
This  is  the  dog  who  guards  the  wattled  fold ; 
This  is  tlie  mainsheet  which  the  sails  and  yards 
Of  some  tall  ship  bears  bravely  to  the  winds  ; 
This  is  the  pillar  whose  long  snafl  from  earth 
Touches  the  architrave  of  some  high  house ; 
A  child  who  is  the  apple  of  the  eve 
To  the  fond  father  wlio  has  none  but  him ; 
Ken  of  the  speck  of  some  fair  lying  land, 
Seen  by  pale  seamen  well  nigh  lost  to  hope : 
A  fair  day  sweetest  after  tempest  «howers ; 
A  fountam  fresh,  with  chrystnl  running  clear, 
To  the  parch'd  traveller  who  thirsts  for  drink : 
So  in  each  shift  of  sad  necessity 
*Tis  sweet  to  be  delivered  hard  beset. 
Thus  my  fond  heart,  with  speeches  such  as  these. 
Pays  to  his  worthiness  what  she  thinks  due. 
Let  no  one  grudge  me  the  sweet  pleasure  now. 
But  think  upon  the  sorrows  I  have  borne.' 

Symmonst  pp.  81,  82* 
Potter's  version  is  more  concise. 

«  At  thy  return 
The  gushing  fountains  of  my  tears  are  dried. 
Save  that  my  eyes  are  weak  with  midnight  watqhiDgs, 
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Straining,  thro*  tean,  if  hapiy  ibey  might 

Thj  iignal  fires,  that  claimM  my  fixM  attention. 

If  they  were  clos'd  in  aleep,  a  aiily  fly 

WouM,  with  its  slightest  mnnn'rings*  make  me  alart^ 

And  wake  me  to  more  fears.    For  thy  dear  sake 

AU  this  I  sufier'd  i  bat  my  jocund  heart 

Forgets  it  all,  whilst  I  behold  my  ]ord» 

My  guardian,  the  strong  anchor  of  my  hopot 

The  stately  column  that  supports  my  house. 

Dear  as  an  only  child  to  a  rood  parent ; 

Welcome  as  land,  which  the  tost  mariner 

Beyond  his  hope  descries  ;  welcome  as  day 

After  a  night  of  storms  with  fiurer  beams 

Returning ;  welcome  as  the  liquid  lapse 

Of  fountain  to  the  thirsty  trayeller : 

So  pleasant  is  it  to  escape  the  chain 

Of  hard  constraint.    Such  greeting  I  asteem 

Due  to  thy  honour :  let  it  not  ofcod. 

For  I  haye  suffered  much.' 

The  variation  *  Weeping  for  thee/  and,  '  Straining,  thro* 
'  tears,*  in  the  yersions  of  Symmona  and  Potter,  results  from 
the  different  yiew  which  each  of  these  translators  takes 
of  the  original,  and  not  from  the  error  of  cither  of  them. 
Boyd  reads  with  Potter  and  Heath,  and  this  interpretation  has 
the  sanction  of  Dr.  Blomfield  in  his  note  to  the  passage  ;  but, 
in  his  glossary,  he  seems  to  fayonr  the  other,  which  Mr.  Sym- 
mons  has  adopted, 

The  fine  choral  ode,  beginning  rtm  /iaoa  r^  IfAWii^p  (line  948, 
Biom.  Ed.)  will  aSbrd  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Syoimons's  trans- 
lation of  the  lyrical  portions  of  the  tragedy.  Potter's  yersion, 
thongh  faulty  in  some  particulars,  will  not  be  dishonoured  by 
comparison  with  this  riral  translation  ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
subjoin  it.  The  difliculties  of  the  orifctoal  are  well  known  to 
Bcholars. 

<  CHORUS. 

«  Why  do  these  portents  flit  before  my  eyes. 
Sights  which  the  ancient  soothsayer  saw  ? 
VnkY  does  the  voice  of  prophecy  ariset 
And  fill  my  soul  with  awe  r 
Why  sudden  chants  within  my  soul 
That  song  which  ne'er  is  bought  for  gold, 
Unorder'd,  uncontrolled. 
And  like  a  prophet  speaks,  so  loud  and  clear  within  i 
Nor  wul  Assurance  mount  his  throiie. 
And  make  his  sov'ran  way. 
Like  the  mom's  sun  the  dreaaas  of  aight 
Scatters  before  his  orient  light. 
When  mystery's  shadows  fade  in  empty  air. 

E  2 
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Why  18  it  80  ?  long  time  i8  past 

Since  on  the  sandy  shore 

The  anned  ships  their  cables  cast. 

Waiting  to  waft  the  soldiers  o*er 

From  hence  to  Ilion*s  strand. 

And  now  I  see  them  safe  at  home, 

Mine  own  eyes  witness  they  are  come ; 

Mv  ill-presacing  sool» 

Of  its  own  tree  accord, 

Not  to  the  lyre  or  tuneful  chord, 

But  to  the  notes  of  an  Erinnys,  sings 

The  dirge  that  round  the  dead  man  rings ; 

Nor  wilfmy  laboring  heart  find  rest 

In  hope  or  sweet  assurance  blest. 

*Tis  not  for  nought  my  bowels  yearn, 

*Ti8  not  for  nought  within  me  bum 

Thoughts  whose  bodings  will  not  fail, 

Wliilst  my  deep-eddjring  soul 

Goes  in  a  giddy  whirlpool  round. 

For  surely  Health  in  the  extreme 

Lies  on  a  dangerous  boundary  ground. 

For  her  near  neighbour  stands  Disease, 

And  both  the  party-walls  against  each  other  lean. 

And  many  a  time  the  gallant  argosie, 

That  bears  man's  destiny  with  outspread  saik 

In  full  career  before  the  prosperous  gales. 

Strikes  on  a  hidden  rock. 
And  founders  with  a  hideous  shock. 
The  wealthy  house  on  shipwreck's  brim 
With  measured  sling  may  overboard 
Some  of  its  precious  burden  fling. 
But  sinks  not  down  itself  brimful  of  woe ; 
For  then  the  gift  of  Jore  two-handed  fills 
The  yearly  ftmrows,  and  drives  fiunine  off; 
Nature  and  Jove  still  walk  the  eternal  roand, 
And  call  new  riches  from  the  teeming  ground. 
But  O !  upon  the  earth  when  once  is  shed 
Black  deadlr  blood  of  man, 
M^  will  cab  up  the  black  blood  from  the  ground 
With  moving  incantation's  charm  ? 
Check'd  not  Jove  himself  the  man. 
The  mighty  leech,  who  knew  so  well  the  art 
To  raise  the  silent  dead.' 

*  I  pause !  some  Fate  from  heaven  forbids 

The  Fate  within  me  utter  more. 

Else  had  mv  heart  outrun  my  tongue. 

And  pour'd  the  torrent  o'er. 

Silence  and  darkness  cJose  upon  my  soul. 

She  roars  within,  immured. 
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And  in  the  melancholy  ghxim 

Of  dying  embers  fades  away/  Si^rnmoHS^  pp.  91—5. 

*  CHORUS. 

*  STRO.  1.  What  may  this  mean?     Along  the  skies 
Why  do  these  dreadful  portents  roil  ? 
Visions  of  terror,  spare  my  aching  eyes. 
Nor  shake  my  sad  presaging  soul ! 
In  accents  dread»  not  tun*d  in  vain, 
Why  bursts  the  A-ee,  unbidden  strain  ? 
These  are  no  phantoms  of  the  night. 
That  vanish  at  the  faithful  light 
Of  steadfast  confidence.    Thou  sober  pow'r, 
Whithefi  ah,  whither  art  thou  gone  ? 

For  since  the  iong-pass'd  hour. 
When  first  for  Troy  the  naval  band 
Unmoor'd  their  vessels  from  the  strand, 
Thou  hast  not  in  my  bosom  fix'd  thy  throne. 

'  ANTIS.  1.  At  length  they  come :  these  faithful  eyes 
See  them  returned  to  Greece  again : 
Yet,  while  the  sullen  lyre  in  silence  lies, 
Erinnys  wakes  the  mournful  strain : 
Her  dreadful  pow'rs  possess  my  soul, 
And  bid  the  untaught  measures  roll ; 
Swell  in  rude  notes  the  dismal  lay. 
And  fright  enchanting  Hope  away ; 
Whilst^  ominous  of  ill,  grim-visag'd  Care 
Incessant  whirls  my  tortur'd  heart. 

Vain  be  each  anxious  fear ! 
Return,  fahr  Hope,  thy  seat  resume,  ' 
Dispel  this  melancholy  gloom, 
And  to  my  soul  thy  gladsome  light  impart ! 

STRO.  2.    Ah  me,  what  hope !     This  mortal  state 
Nothing  but  cruel  change  can  know. 
Shou*d  cheerftu  Health  our  vi^rous  steps  await, 
Enkindling  all  her  roseate  glow ; 
Disease  creeps  on  with  silent  pace. 
And  withers  every  blooming  grace. 
-  Proud  sails  the  bark ;  the  nedi  gales  breathe, 
And  dash  her  on  the  rocks  beneath* 
In  the  rich  house  her  treasure  Plenty  pours ; 
Comes  Sloth,  and  from  her  well-pois'd  sling 

Scatters  the  piled  up  stores. 
Yet  Disease  makes  not  all  her  prey: 
Nor  sinks  the  bark  beneath  the  sea : 
And  Famine  sees  the  heav'n-sent  harvest  spring. 

ANTIS.  2.  But  when  forth-welline  from  the  wound 
The  purple-streaming  blood  shall  fidi, 
And  the  warm  tide  distain  the  reeking  ground, 
Who  shall  the  vanished  life  recal? 
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Nor  vertei  nor  mutic't  magic  pow'r» 

Nor  the  fkm'd  leech's  boasted  lor« ; 

Not  that  his  art  restored  the  dead/ 

Jove's  thunder  bunst  upon  his  head.—- 
But  that  the  Fates  forbid,  and  chain  my  tongue, 

Mv  hearr,  at  Inspiration's  call, 
Wou'd  the  rapt  strain  prolong : 

Now  all  18  dark  ;  it  rares  in  vain, 

Andy  as  it  pants  with  trembling  pain, 
Desponding  feels  its  6ery  transports  fall.'  PoUer. 

The  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  forbids  our 
inserting  any  additional  remarks  on  the  criticisms  which  occur 
in  the  notes  to  these  translations  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we 
must  abstain  from  noticing  the  poetical  versions  which  Mr. 
Boyd  has  appended  to  bis  publication  of  the  Agamemnon. 
They  comprise,  a  translation  of  the  first  choral  ode  of  the  QEdi- 
pus  Colonaeus  in  verse,  executed  with  much  taste  and  meri- 
torious fidelity,  Melea^er's  Idyl  on  the  Spring,  and  transla- 
tions from  Gregory  Nazianzen. 


Art.  IV.  1.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  with  an  En^ish.TraasUtioii,  sad 
Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Hev.  J.  Ingram,  B.D. 
ito.  pp.495.    London.   182S. 

9.  The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Englandf  and  the  Modem  Hisiorv  of 
WiUiam  of  Malmeshury.  Translated  from  the  Latioy  by  the  ncv. 
John  Sliarpe,  B.A.    4to.  pp.  64S.    London. 

XJ  OW  are  we  to  account  for  the  peculiar  charm  which  ac- 
'-^   companies  the  perusal  of  our  ancient  chronicles, — of  such 
amone  them,  at  least,  as  were  written  by  men  of  fair  ability  ? 
That  were  is  such  a  charm,  none  will  deny.    It  might  almost 
seem  that,  so  far  from  having  attained  to  any  improvement  in 
this  kind  of  composition,  we  have  retrograded^  and  that  the 
historians  of  modem  times  have  sacrificecTsioipUaiy  and  effect 
to  formal  correctness  and  systematic  arrangement*    To  a  cer* 
tain  extent,  this  is  perhaps  true.    The  models  of  classical  an- 
tiquity may  have  been  too  exclusavel^  admnred,  and  there  may 
have  prevailed  too  great  an  insensibility  to  the  beauty  and 
attractiveness  of  our  domestic  annalists.    There  is,  however, 
another  question  that  must  be  determined,  before  we  can  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  on  this  point ; — is  this  attractive 
quality  any  thing  more  than  the  simple  effect  of  novel^  ?    The 
mind  sated  with  the  elaborate  perioas,  subtle  disquisiti6As,  and 
dishonest  partialities  of  later  narrators,  turns  delightedly  to  the 
iB0n  of  antique  times,  with  th«ir 
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plain,  nnTamished  tale,  and  their  nearer  view  of  the  transactions 
they  describe.    Were  we  to  attempt  the   solution  of  this  in- 
quiry, we  should  be  inclined  to  take  a  middle   course,  and  to 
Say,  in  general,  that  while  there  is   great  beauty  of  a  specific 
kind  in  the  simpler  narratives  of  the  primary  authorities  of  our 
national  story,  the  plan  on  which  later  writers  have  proceeded, 
is  at  once  the  more  comprehensive  and  the  more  instructive* 
To  state  simple  facts  in  their  due  course  and  coherence, — to 
describe  collateral  circumstances,  and  to  specify  dates  and  lo* 
calities, — comprise  nearly  the  whole  of  the  task  of  the  chroni- 
cler ;  while  the  after-historian  has  to  gather  up  the  fra^ents, 
to  sift  discordant  evidence,  to  weigh  conflicting  authorities,  and 
to  pierce  through  the  mists  and  darkness  which  the  reign  of 
prejudice,  defective  knowledge,  and  the  lapse  of  years,   have 
thrown  round  the  characters  and  occurrences  of  ancient  days. 
William  of  Malmeshury  belongs,  however,  to  a  sort  of  inter* 
mediate  class.    He  makes  up  his  tale  partly  from  the  resources 
which  he  has  found  in  older  writers,  and  partly  from  report.  He 
is  an  admirable  story-teller,  and  we  forgive  him  his  occasional 
flourishes  and  affectations,  in  consideration  of  his  richness,  his 
variety,  and  the  bold   and  expressive  touches  with   which  he 
brings  out  the  marking  features  of  individual  character,  as  well 
as  the  peculiar  force  of  critical  circumstances.    The  chaise  of 
credulity  seems  to  us  to  have  been  somewhat  over-urged.    He 
lived  in  times  when  to  doubt  on  certain  points  was  an  approach 
to  heresy ;  and  he  frequently  insinuates  his  suspicions  in  a  way 
that  reflects  much  credit  on  his  honesty  and  discrimination. 
If  his  vanity  has  occasionally  led  him  to  depreciate  the  claims 
of  otherB,  bis  delinquencies  of  this  kind  are  neither  numerous 
nor  offensive ;  they  are,  in  fact,  nearly  confined  to  the  instance 
of  Ethel werd  ;  and  even  in  this  case,  although  he  may  have 
been' unjust  to  the  substantial  merits  of  that  historian,  he  can- 
not be  accused  of  having  exaggerated  the  fantastic  and  in- 
jurious peculiarities  of  his  composition.    Malmesbury's  dili* 
gence  was  unbounded.    He 

^  collected  every  thing  within  his  reach.  His  materials,  as  he  often 
feelingly  laments,  were  scanty  and  con6ned,  more  especially  in  the 
earlier  annals.  The  Chronicles  of  that  era  afforded  him  but  little ; 
yet,  of  that  little  he  has  made  the  most,  through  the  diligence  of  his 
rsMsrch  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgement.  His  discrimination  in 
•electing,  and  his  skill  in  arranging,  are  equally  conspicuous.  His 
kiexbaustible  patience,  his  learning,  his  desire  to  perpetuate  ereryt 
thiDg  interesting  or  useful,  are  at  all  tiroes  evident.  Sensibly  alive 
to  the  deficiencies  of  the  historians  who  preceded  him,  he  constantly 
endeavours  to  give  a  clear  and  connected  relation  of  every  events 
Indeedi  nothing  escaped  his  observationi  which  could  tend  to  eluci* 
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dale  the  mannen  of  the  times  in  which  he  wrote.  History  W8»  Urn 
darling  pursuit  of  Malmesbury,  and  more  especiallv  biograpluoil 
history,  as  being,  perhaps,  the  most  pleasing  mode  of  convejioff  in- 
formation.  He  knew  the  prevailing  passion  of  mankind  for  anecdote, 
and  was  a  skilful  master  in  olending  amusement  with  instruction.  Few 
historians  ever  possessed  such  power  of  keeping  alive  the  reader's  at-* 
tention ;  few  so  ably  managed  their  materials,  or  scattered  so  nuuj 
flowers  by  the  way.  Of  his  apt  delineation  of  character,  and  happf 
mode  of  seizing  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  personages,  it  is 
diflScult  to  spesK  in  terms  of  adequate  commendation.  He  does  not 
weary  with  a  tedious  detail, '  line  upon  line,'  nor  does  he  complele 
his  portrait  at  a  sitting  On  the  contrary,  the  traits  are  scattered, 
the  proportions  disunited,  the  body  dismembered,  as  it  were ;  but  in  a 
moment  some  master-stroke  is  applied,  some  vivid  flash  of  Prome- 
thean fire  animates  the  canvas,  and  the  perfect  figure  darts  into  life 
and  expression :  hence,  we  have  the  surly,  ferocious  snarl  of  the  Con- 
queror, and  the  brutal  horse-laugh  of  Rufus.  Malmesbunr's  history, 
mdeed,  may  be  called  a  kind  of  biographical  drama,  where^  by  a 
skilful  gradation  of  character,  and  variety  of  personage,  the  stoiy  is 
presented  entire,  though  the  tediousness  of  continued  narrative  is 
avoided.  Again,  b^  saying  little  on  uninteresting  topics,  and  dilair 
ing  on  such  as  are  important,  the  tale,  which  mignt  else  disgust  firosa 
the  supineness  or  degeneracy  of  some  principal  actor,  is  artfully  re- 
lieved oy  the  force  of  contrast;  and  the  mind,  which  perhaps  reooils 
with  indfignation  from  the  stupid  indifference  of  an  Ethelred,  bangs 
with  fond  delight  on  the  enterprising  spirit  and  exertion  of  an  Iron* 
aide.'    pp.  xiu,  xiv. 

Of  Malmesbury  himself,  but  little  is  known ;  and  the  few 
imperfect  sketches  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  character  are 
only  to  be  collected  from  the  casual  intimationa  supplied  by  Us 
own  writings.  His  descent  was  Anglo-Norman,  and  the  date 
of  his  birth  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  about  1195.  In  eaily 
life,  he  assumed  the  ecclesiastical  profession  in  the  monastenr 
from  which  he  derives  his  distinctive  name ;  and  gradually  adf- 
vanced  through  its  various  offices,  until  he  ultimately  refused 
the  appointment  of  abbot.  His  death  is,  on  very  uncertain 
authority,  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  1243.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  an  unremitting  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
and  his  multifarious  reading  is  evident  from  the  exuberance 
with  which  he  pours  out  his  classical  stores. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  his  great  work,  of  which  the 
first  book  contains  the  history  '  of  the  En^ish'  until  the  uason 
of  the  Saxon  monarchies  in  the  person  of  Egbert.  His  materi* 
als  are  arranged  in  the  following  order :  the  history  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kent  comes  first ;  then,  the  West  Saxons,  the 
Northumbrians,  the  Mercians,  the  East  Angles,  and  the  East 
Saxons,  succeed,  and  occupy  tlic  whole  of  tlie  firtt  division. 
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The  aecond  book  brings  down  bis  history  to  the  Noraian  in- 
vastOD ;  and  the  remaining  three  detail  the  various  events  of 
English  history  until  the  reign  of  Stephen,  and  the  escape  of 
the  Empress  Matilda  from  Oxford.  Of  its  literary  character, 
as  well- as  of  its  value  as  an  historical  document,  we  have  al- 
ready given  our  own  opinion,  accompanying  it  with  a  portion 
of  the  critical  estimate  furnished  by  Mr.  bharpe,  who  nas  en- 
titled himself  to  the  highest  credit  by  his  admirable  execution 
of  a  difficult  task.  We  could  not  fully  exemplify  the  manner 
of  Malmesbury  as  an  historian,  without  more  copious  extracts 
than  would  suit  our  convenience,  or  gratify  our  readers ;  but,  as 
a  specimen  of  the  romantic  decorations  with  which  he  has  re- 
lieved the  sobriety  of  authentic  narrative,  we  shall  venture  on 
the  following  legend. 

*  I  shall  relate  what  I  recollect  having  heard,  when  I  was  a  bovy 
from  a  certain  monk  of  our  house,  a  native  of  Aquitain,  a  man  m 
years*  and  a  physician  by  profession.  **  When  I  was  seven  years  old,*' 
said  he,  **  despising  the  mean  circumstances  of  my  father,  a  poor 
citizen  of  Barcelona,  I  surmounted  the  snowy  Alps,  and  went  into 
Italy.  There,  as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  boy  of  that  age,  seeking  my 
daily  bread  in  great  distress,  I  paid  more  attention  to  the  food  of  my 
mind,  than  of  my  body.  As  I  grew  up,  I  eagerly  viewed  many  of 
the  wonders  of  that  country,  and  impressed  them  on  my  memory. 
Among  others,  I  saw  a  perforated  mountain,  beyond  which  Uie  in* 
habitants  supposed  the  treasures  of  Octavian  were  hidden.  Many 
persons  were  reported  to  have  entered  into  these  caverns  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  them,  and  to  have  there  perished,  being  bewildered 
by  the  intricacy  of  the  ways.  But,  as  hardly  any  apprehension  can 
restrain  avaricious  minds  from  their  intent,  I,  with  my  companions, 
about  twelve  in  number,  meditated  an  expedition  of  this  nature,  either 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  or  through  curiosity.  Imitating,  therefore, 
the  ingenuity  of  Daedalus,  who  brought  Theseus  out  of  the  Lalminth 
by  a  conducting  clue,  we,  also,  carrying  a  large  ball  of  thread, 
ued  a  small  post  at  the  entrance.  Tying  the  end  of  the  thread  to 
it,  and  lighting  lanthorns,  least  darkness  as  well  as  intricacy,  should 
obstruct  us,  we  unrolled  the  clue,  and  fixing  a  post  at  every  mile, 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey  along  the  caverns  of  the  mountain,  in 
tho  oest  manner  we  were  able.  Every  thing  was  dark  and  big  with 
horror ;  the  bats  flitting  from  holes,  infested  our  eyes  and  faces :  the 
path  was  narrow,  and  made  dreadful  on  the  lefl  hand  by  a  precipice, 
and  a  river  flowing  beneath  it.  We  saw  the  way  bestrewed  with  bare 
bones :  we  wept  over  the  carcases  of  men  yet  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion, who,  inauced  by  hopes  similar  to  our  own,  had  in  vain  at- 
tempted, after  their  entrance,  to  return.  Afler  some  time,  however, 
and  many  alarms,  arriving  at  the  further  outlet,  we  beheld  a  lake  of 
sofUy  murmuring  waters,  where  the  waves  came  gently  rolling  to  the 
shores.  A  bridge  of  brass  united  the  opposite  banks.  Beyond  the 
were  seen  golden  horses  of  great  size,  mounted  by  golden 
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ndevBf  and  all  those  other  things  which  are  related  of  (SerberL  file 
mid-day  beam  of  ^cebus  darting  upon  them  with  redoubled  apko* 
dour*  dazsled  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  Seeing  these  things  at  a 
distance,  we  should  have  been  delighted  with  a  nearer  Tiew,  meaninff, 
if  fate  would  permit^  to  carry  off  some  portion  of  the  precioua  metsL 
Animating  each  other  in  turn,  we  prepared  to  pass  over  the  lake.  AU 
our  effurtSy  however,  were  in  vain  :  for,  as  soon  as  one  of  the  com- 
pany, more  forward  tlian  the  re^t,  had  put  his  foot  on  the  hither 
edge  of  the  bridge,  immediately,  wonderful  to  hear,  it  became  de- 
pressed, and  the  furtlier  edge  was  elevated,  bringing  forward  a  rustic 
of  brass,  with  a  brazen  club,  with  which,  dashing  the  waters,  he  so 
clouded  the  air,  as  completely  to  obscure  both  the  day  and  the 
heavens.  The  moment  the  foot  was  withdrawn,  peace  was  restored. 
The  same  was  trieil  by  many  of  us,  with  exactly  the  same  renit 
Despairing,  then,  of  getting  over,  we  stood  there  some  little  time ; 
and,  as  l<mg  as  we  could,  at  least  glutting  our  eyes  with  the  gold. 
Soon  after,  returning  by  the  guidance  of  the  thread,  we  found  a 
silver  dish,  which  being  cut  in  pieces  and  distributed  in  morsels,  only 
irritated  the  thirst  of  our  avidity  without  allayinj^  it.  Consulting  to* 
gether,  the  next  day,  we  went  to  a  professor  of  that  time,  who  was 
said  to  know  the  unutterable  name  of  God.  When  questioned,  he 
did  not  deny  his  knowledge,  adding,  that  so  great  was  the  power  of 
that  name,  that  no  magic,  no  witchcrall  could  resist  it.  Hiring  him 
at  a  great  price,  fasting  and  confessed,  he  led  us,  prepared  in  the 
same  manner,  to  a  fountain.  Taking  u^)  some  water  from  it  in  a  silver 
vessel,  he  silently  traced  the  letters  with  his  fingers,  until  we  under- 
stood with  our  eyes,  what  was  unutterable  with  our  tonguef .  We 
then  went  conBdenlly  to  the  mountain,  but  we  found  the  further 
outlet  beset,  as  1  believe,  with  devils,  hating,  forsooth  the  iiame  of 
God,  which  was  able  to  destroy  their  inventions.  In  the  morning,  a 
Jew-necromancer  came  to  roe,  excited  by  the  report  of  our  attempt; 
and,  having  inquired  into  the  matter,  when  he  heard  of  our  want  of 
enterprise^  *  Yun  shall  see,'  said  he,  venting  his  spleen  with  loud 
laughter,  *  how  far  tlie  power  of  my  art  can  provail.'  And  imoie- 
diately  entering  the  mountain,  he  soon  nher  came  out  again,  bring- 
ing, as  a  proof  of  his  having  passed  the  lake,  many  things  which  I  had 
noted  beyond  it ;  indeed,  some  of  that  most  precious  dust  which 
turned  every  thing  touched  by  it  into  gold  :  not  that  it  was  really  to, 
but  only  retained  this  appearance  until  washed  with  water ;  for  no- 
thing emected  by  necromancy  can,  when  put  into  water,  deceive  the 
sight  of  the  beholders."  ' 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  a  record  of  high  and  original  autho- 
rity, containing  the  '  teatimony  of  contemporary  writers  to  the 
<  most  important  transactions  of  our  forefathers,  both  by  sea  and 
*  land,  from  their  first  arrival  in  this  country  to  the  year  1164.' 
It  comprises,  though  in  a  scattered  form,  a  great  mass  of  ia- 
valuable  information  concerning  the  government,  history,  and 
habits  of  our  ancestors ;  their  agriculture,  their  architecture, 
their  coinage,  tlieir  traffic,  their  laws,  liberties,  atid  religion. 
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Mr.  Ingram  has,  moreover,  enriched  the  present  edition  with 
many  previously  nnpublished  specimens  of  Saxon  poetry. 

*  Pbilosophically  considered,'  he  observeSf  *  this  anoteat  record  is 
the  second  great  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind.  For,  if  we 
except  the  sacred  annals  of  the  Jews,  contained  in  the  several  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  no  other  work  extant,  andeot  or  mo- 
dern, which  exhibits  at  one  viewy  a  regular  and  chronological  pano- 
rama of  a  pioPLB,  described  in  rapid  succession  by  different  writers, 
through  so  many  ages,  in  their  own  vernacular  languAgm. 
Hence  it  may  safely  be  considered,  not  only  as  the  primeval  source 
from  which  all  subsequent  historians  of  English  affairs  have  princi- 
pally derived  their  materials,  and  consequently  the  criterion  by 
which  they  are  to  be  judged,  but  also  as  the  faithful  depository  of  our 
national  idiom ;  affording  at  the  same  time,  to  the  scientific  investiga- 
tor of  the  human  mind,  a  very  interesting  and  extraordinary  ezaiUple 
of  the  changes  incident  to  a  language,  as  well  as  to  a  nation,  in  its  pro- 
gress from  rudeness  to  re^nement/ 

Every  thing  relating  to  the  authors  of  this  Chronicle  lies  in 
perfect  obscurity,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  attempts  of  the 
present  Editor  to  elicit  something  like  illustration  from  other 
sources.  As  a  composition,  its  prevailing  characteristic  is 
simplicity :  its  facts  are  put  forward  in  the  most  inartificial 
way  possible.     For  instance : 

<  A.  D.  448.  This  year  John  the  Baptist  shewed  his  head  to  two 
monks,  who  came  from  the  eastern  coudtry  to  Jerusalem  for  the  sake 
of  prayer,  in  the  place  that  whilom  was  the  palace  of  Herod/ 

'  A.  D.  455.  This  year  Hengest  and  Horsa  fought  with  Wurt- 
cem  the  king,  on  the  spot  that  is  called  Aylesfor£  His  brother 
Horsa  being  there  slain,  Hengest  afterwards  took  to  the  kii^;dom  with 
his  son  Esc.' 

Occasionally,  however,  the  annalist  ventures  on  a  somewhat 
miore  highly  coloured  language. 

<  A.  D.  47S.  This  year  Hengest  and  Esc  fought  with  the  Welsh, 
and  took  immense  booty.'  And  Hie  Welsh  Jkd  ^ram  the  English  like 
Jire.^ 

And  sometimes  the  fine  English  spirit  breathes  through  the 
simple  expression  in  '  words  that  burn.' 

^  A.  D.  878.  This  year  about  mid-winter,  afker  twelfUi-niffht,  the 
Danish  army  stole  out  to  Chippenham,  and  rode  ofiet  the  land  of  the 
West-Saxons ;  where  they  settled  and  drove  many  of  the  people  over 
sea  ;  and  of  the  rest,  the  greatest  part  they  rode  down,  and  subdued 
to  their  will — all  but  Alfred  their  kino.  He,  with  a  little 
band,  uneasily  sought  out  the  woods  and  fiistnesses  of  the  moors/ 

The  following  extract  will  afford  a  fair  example  of  the  gene* 
ral  character  of  this  venerable  chronicle. 
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*  A.D.  755.    ThJB  year,  C^ewulf,  with  the  consent  of  tbrWett* 
Saxon  council,  depriTed  Sebright^  his  relative,  for  unrighteous  dec^s^ 
of  his  kingdom,  except  Hampshire;  which  he  retained  until  he  slew  the 
alderman  who  reniamed  the  longest  with  him.    Then  Cynewulf  drore 
him  to  the  forest  of  Andred,  where  he  remained,  until  a  swain  stabbed 
him  at  PriTett,  and  revenged  the  alderman,  Cumhra.    The  saoie 
Cynewulf  fought  many  hard  battles  with  the  Welsh ;  and  about  one 
and  thirty  winters  after  he  had  the  kingdom,  he  was  desirous  of  expel- 
ling a  pnnce  called  Cyneard,  who  was  the  brother  of  Sebright.    Bat 
he  havmg  understood  that  the  king  was  gone,  thinly  attended,  on  a 
visit  to  a  lady  atMerton,  rode  after  him,  and  beset  him  therein ;  sur- 
rounding the  town  without,  ere  the  attendants  of  the  king  were  aware 
of  him.    When  the  king  found  this,  he  went  out  of  doors,  and  de* 
fended  himself  with  courage ;  till,  having  looked  on  the  etheling,  he 
rushed  out  upon  him,  and  wounded  him  severely.    Then  were  they 
all  fighting  against  the  king,  until  they  had  slain  him.    As  soon  as  die 
king^  thanes,  in  the  lady's  bower,  heard  the  tumult,  they  ran  to  the 
npot,  whoever  was  then  ready.  The  ethelmg  immediately  offered  them 
life  and  rewards,  which  none  of  them  would  accept,  but  continued 
fighting  together  against  bini,t01  they  all  lav  dead,  except  one  British 
hostaffe,  and  he  was  severely  wounded.    When  the  king's  thanes  that 
were  behind,  heard  in  the  momingthat  the  king  was  slain,  they  rode  to 
the  spot,  Osrichis  alderman,  and  Wiverth  his  wane,  and  the  men  that 
he  had  left  behind :  and  they  met  the  etheling  at  the  town,  where  the 
king  lay  slain.    The   gates,  however,  were  locked  against  them» 
which  they,  attempted  to  force ;  but  he  promised  them  their  own 
choice  of  money  and  land»  if  they  would  grant  him  the  kingdom ;  re- 
minding them,  that  their  relatives  were  already  with  him,  who  ,wou]d 
never  oesert  him.    To  which  they  answered,  that  no  relative  could  be 
dearer  to  them  than  their  lord,  and  that  thev  would  never  follow  his 
murderer.    Then  they  besought  their  relatives  to  depart  from  him, 
safe  and  sound.    They  replira,  that  the  same  request  was  made  to 
their  comrades  that  were  formeHy  with  the  king,  **  And  we  are  as  re« 

Sirdless  of  the  result,"  they  rejoined,  *'  as  our  comrades  who  with 
e  king  were  slain."  Then  they  continued  fiehting  at  the  gates,  till 
they  rushed  in,  and  slew  the  etheling  and  all  the  men  that  were  with 
him,  except  one,  who  was  the  eodson  of  the  alderman,  and  whose  life 
he  spared,  though  he  was  often  wounded.  This  same  Cynewulf 
reigned  one  and  thirty  winters.  His  body  lies  at  Winchester,  and 
that  of  the  etheling  at  Axminster.' 

Mr.  Ingram  has  bestowed  great  labour  on  the  present  publi- 
cation. To  an  enlarged  and  greatly  amended  onginal  text,  be 
has  added,  besides  a  well  executed  translation,  valuable  note» 
and  a  large  collection  of  various  reading.  He  deserves  the 
thanks  of  his  countrymen  for  undertaking  the  task,  and  we 
trust  that  he  will  find  other  opportunities  of  employing  his 
knowledge  and  ability  in  the  illustration  of  our  Saxon  anti* 
quities. 
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An.  v.  !•  Biile  Sociefy  in  Ireland.  A  full  Account  of  the  Pm* 
oeedioffs  at  a  Meeting  held  Nov.  9. 1824»  at  Carrick  on  Shannont 
kelandy  between  the  Protestants  and  Catholics;  for  the  Discus- 
sion of  the  important  Question  as  to  the  Right  of  distributing  the 
•Scriptures  among  the  Population  of  that  Country.  12mo.  Price  6d, 

2.  The  Speak-out  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priesthood :  or  Popery 
unchangeably  the  same  in  its  persecuting  Spirit,  and  in  its  deter- 
mined Hostility  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Scriptures:  in  a  Report  of 
tlie  Proceedings  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Carlow  Bible  Society, 
held  IStli  and  19th  Nov.  18^4.  With  a  Preface,  containing  the 
Marks  of  Corruption  in  the  Church  of  Rome^  by  the  Admirable 
Skelton.    12mo.  pp.  84.  Price  Is. 

"W^HAT  18  to  be  done  with  poor  Ireland, — that  most  misgo- 
'^  verned,  benighted^  distracted,  infatuated  country?  If 
the  island  could  but  be  floated  away  into  the  Atlantic  a  few 
meridians  further  west,  it  would  be  for  the  peace  and  comfort 
of  these  realms  to  let  her  govern  herself.  Or  if  Ireland  were  as 
far  off  as  Canada,  she  might  be  more  manageable.  As  matters 
are,  however,  Ireland  is,  and  must  remain,  apart  of  this  United 
empire,  governed,  ecclesiastically,  by  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland  ;  a  state  of  things  much  like  what  Spain 
would  present,  if  governed  by  the  Church  of  Geneva.  Hence 
arises  the  great  difficulty.  To  preserve  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, that  is  to  say,  its  immense  revenues  inviolate,  when  not 
one  ifburteenth  part  of  the  Irish  population  belongs  to  that 
Church, — to  perpetuate  a  most  flagrant  public  robbery  for 
the  sake  of  vested  rights  and  state  patronage, — is  the  one  sim- 
ple object  of  all  the  penal  laws.  Orange  Societies,  university  peti- 
tions/and  other  efforts,  parliamentary  and  unparliamentary,  that 
have  been  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  Irish. 
This  is  the  real  difficulty  with  which  tne  Aministration  have  to 
contend.  Lord  Eldon  knows  it,  and  Mr.  Canning  knows  it; 
but  Mr.  Hume  first  ventured  to  let  out  the  secret  to  the  public. 
Session  afler  session,  the  Catholic  Question,  as  it  is  termed, 
came  on  for  grave  debate,  and  the  friends  of  Emancipation  re- 
newed their  annual  panegyrics  on  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land, and  tried  their  utmost  to  cajole  the  House  into  a  good 
opinion  of  Popery ;  and  Mr.  Peel  and  his  friends  were  heard 
maintaining,  in  reply,  the  expediency  of  adhering  to  the  good ' 
old  system — at  least  for  the  present.  But  all  this  while,  not  a 
hint  was  dropped  on  either  side  about  the  tithes  and  church  es- 
tates. The  one  party,  petitioning  for  a  boon,  said  not  a  word 
about  the  real  grievance ;  and  the  other  party,  in  refiising  that 
boon,  gave  every  reason  but  the  true  one.  But  can  any  person 
doubt  that  ecclesia^ttical  emancipation  is  what  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics really  seek  ?    And  what  does  such  emancipation  meaQ» 
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but  the  restoration  of  their  fallen  church  to  its  pristine  apkit* 
dour?  If  there  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  who 
dreams  that  the  Pspists  will  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of 
thisy  he  must  be  one  of  the  simplest  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional wisdom  that  ever  obeyed  the  call  of  the  division  bell. 
Who  are  they  in  Ireland  that  chiefly  excite  the  clamour  for 
Emancipation,  but  the  priests, — the  class  whom  all  the  con- 
cessions would  benefit  as  little  as  they  would  conciliate.  The 
abrogation  of  all  the  penal  disqtialifications  would  leave  the 
priest  just  where  it  found  him,  still  exposed  to  the  mortification 
of  seeing  his  flock  fleeced  by  the  heretics*  while  he,  the  tme 
shepherd,  is  obliged  to  live  on  potatoes  and  sour  milk.  But 
will  the  laity  be  satisfied  with  Emancipation  ?  Will  five  mil- 
lions of  emancipated  Catholics  be  more  willing  to  have  their 
money  taken  from  them  to  build  churches  with  for  half  a  million 
of  Protestants  ?  Will  the  Church  appear  to  them  less  in  the 
character  of  an  oppressor,  than  it  aid  before  ?  If  not,  it  is  a 
delusion  to  represent  the  peace  and  safety  of  Ireland  as  hinging 
merely  on  the  Catholic  Question.  The  evil  lies  much  deeper* 
We  by  no  means  intend  to  urge  these  considerations  as 
making  altogether  against  the  Catholic  claims.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  substantial  justice  of  those  claims  is  not  affected 
by  the  sinister  views  or  ulterior  expectations  of  the  Irish  Cathor 
lies  themselves.  It  fonns  no  reason  for  not  performing  an  act 
of  national  justice,  that  the  parties  may  possibly  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  award.  Ireland  claims  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions 
of  the  Union,  to  whicli  the  national  honour  is  pledged  :  it  is  a 
very  poor  excuse  fur  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith,  to  turn  round 
ana  say  ;  You  are  a  set  of  rascally  Papists,  and  we  cannot  trust 
you,  now  we  have  taken  you  into  our  political  embrace.  The 
character  of  Popery  and  that  of  tlie  Irish  Papists,  were  surely  as 
well  known  in  1801,  as  they  are  in  1825.  And  yet,  we  believe 
that,  many  persons  once  warmly  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  have  of  late  become  adverse  to  any  concessions  to  the 
Irish,  because  they  have  only  just  now  made  the  discovery,  that 
Popery  is  the  same  that  all  history  attests  it  to  be,  a  monstrous 
system  of  fraud,  superstition  and  cruelty.  The  late  proceedinga 
in  Ireland,  the  menacing  attitude  taken  by  certain  Irish  dema* 
gogues,  and  the  determined  hostility  manifested  by  the  priest- 
hood  against  the  progress  of  education  and  the  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures  — have,  we  have  reason  to  think,  converted  a 
vast  number  of  emancipation-men  to  Mr.  Peel's  way  of  think- 
ing ;  have,  as  they  would  say,  opened  their  eyes,  which,  assu- 
redly, must  have  been  spell-bound  before.  They  shudder  at 
tnistinK  such  men  with  power.  We  rejoice  that  their  eyes  are 
openadT  to  the  evils  and  dangers  of  Popery  ;  and  it  will  be  a 
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most  happy  result  of  the  proceedings  alluded  to,  should  Pro- 
testants in  general  be  roused  from  their  criminal  apathy  and 
supinenesB.     The  English  Government  have  been  instrumental 
in  setting  up  Popery  in  every  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
Lords  Liverpool  and  Eldon  nave  assisted  in  putting  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  Papists,  the  Sardinian   rapists,  the 
Neapolitan   Papists,  and  the  Spanish  Papists,  and  the  Pope 
himself,  with  the   entire  acquiescence  of  the  Arcfhbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  every  other  primate  and  prelate  of  the  United 
Kingdom  except  one ;  and  now  do  we  affect  to  be  afraid  of 
Popery  at  home  ?    Truly,  Popery  is  not  a  worse  thing  in  Ire- 
land, than  it  is  in  Spain ;  nor  could  it  ever  have  become  dan- 
gerous to  us  as  existing  so  near  home,  had  we  not,  as  a  nation, 
assisted   in  restoring  its  political  ascendancy  abroad.     The. 
danger  of  Popery  has  always  been  considered  as  arising  princi- 
pally from  the  ecclesiastical  subjection  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
a  foreign  jurisdiction, — from  the  political  relations  of  the  Ro-' 
mish  clergy.     Now,  if  ever  Popery  should  become  formidable 
in  Ireland,  through  the  operation  of  foreign  support  or  foreign 
influence,  whom  shall  we  have  to  thank  but  the  statesmen  who 
have  raised  up  for  Papal  Ireland,  powerful  allies  in  the  Pope, 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  Bourbons? 

But  the  question  before  the  nation  is,  not  whether  we  should 
set  up  Popery  in  Ireland,   as  we  have  in  other  countries,  and 
put  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  as  we  have 
into  those  of  the  Spanish  monks, — but  whether  Parliament 
should  persist  in  withholding  from  five  millions  of  our  fellow 
subjects, — from  five  sevenths  of  the  Irish  nation,  the  common 
rights  of  citizens  ; — whether  there  is  either  wisdom,  equity,  or 
sound  policy  in  perpetuating  injurious  restrictions  and  disqua- 
lifications, which  afford   no  real  security  to  the  Protestant  in« 
terest,  but  which  strengthen  the  hands   of  the  Romish  priest- 
hood, and  under  which  Popery  has  flourished  and  increased  in 
Ireland  to  a  portentous  extent.    That  these  disqualifications 
have  powerfully  contributed  to  that  increase,  is  the  opinion  of 
the  best  informed  Irish  Protestants.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  one  main  source  of  the  odium  attaching  to  the 
Irish  Establishment,  and  they  furnish  the  disaffected  with  not 
merely  a  specious  topic,  but  a  substantial  gromid  of  complaint. 
Those  disqualifications,  in  fact,  tie  the  hands  of  Government 
more  than  they  do  those  of  th^  Papists.    The  question  is  not, 
whether  the  BLoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  to  he  trusted  with 
office,  but  whether  Lord  Eldon  and  the  rest  of  his  Majesty'i) 
{Mrivy  council  can  be  trusted  with  the  liberty  of  employing 
them.    The  original  design  of  the  Test  Act,*  it  is  well  Vnown, 
was  to  impose  tetters  on  the  royal  prerogative,  to  curb  the  exe* 
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cutive.  To  represent  the  disqualifying  statutes  as  any  barrier 
against  the  progress  of  Popery,  is  idle  in  the  extreme.  They 
have  not  stopped  the  progress  of  Dissent  in  England,  nor  is  it 
in  the  nature  of  things  possible  that  they  should  check  the 
growth  of  Popery  in  Ireland.  What  earthly  purpose  then  have 
Uiey  answered,  but  that  of  perpetuating  the  most  impolitic 
party  distinctions  between  Papists  and  Protestants,  and  super- 
adding a  sense  of  injury  to  religious  animosity  in  Uie  minds  of 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  ? 

Were  this  immense  barrier  to  conciliation  removed,  the  Irish 
priesthood,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  would  remain  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  predicament  as  before :  they  would  not  be 
benefited  in  any  respect,  but  they  would  be  deprived  of  the 
advantage  attaching  to  the  ministers  of  a  persecuted  faith. 
They  would  not  be  satisfied,  but  they  would  be,  at  least  on 
one  point  of  just  complaint,  silenced.    There  are  the  best  rea- 
sons in  the  world  for  not  giving  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  a 
Church,  the  least  portion  of  political  power.    It  always  has 
been,  it  always  will  be,  an  intolerant  and,  where  it  has  the 
power,  a  persecuting  church.    Power  is  what,  no  doubt,  the 
priests  si^h  for — ecclesiastical  power ;  and  that  is  just  the  one 
thing  which  no  wise  Government  would  ever  concede  to  them 
in  any  form  or  measure  whatsoever.    They  long  to  see  their 
Church  again  lifting:  her  mitred  head  in  the  high  places  of  thb 
State, — to  recover  their  alienated  cathedrals,  and  benefices,  and 
endowments ;  and  that  hope,  they  ought  to  be  uneauivocally 
and  energetically  told,  they  shall  never  see  realized.    Every 
sincere  Irish  Catholic  must  wish  to  see  his  religion  re-esta- 
blished in  that  country ;  and,  according  to  Paley  s  doctrine, 
his  expectation  is  most  reasonable.  '  If,  says  that  Writer, '  the 
'  dissenters  from  the  establishment  become  a  majority  of  the 
*  people,  the  establishment  itself  ought  to  be  qualified  or  al- 
'  tered.'    The  Roman  Catholic  Dissenters  are  not  a  majority  of 
the  united  kingdom ;  but,  in  Ireland,  they  are  an  immense 
majority.    But  for  the  Union  then,  it  would  seem,  upon  Pa- 
ley's  pnnciple,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  ought  to  be  the  esta* 
blished  religion  of  Ireland,  as  it  is  that  of^Canada.    Leaving 
the  advocates  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  to  dispose  of  that 
difficulty,  we  would  say  to  the  Irish  and  to  the  English  Catho- 
lics :  As  men  and  as  subjects,  we  recognise  your  claim  to  all 
civil  immunities  in  common  with  ourselves,  but  your  Church, 
equally  with  that  of  Constantinople,  or  that  of  Mecca,  is  in* 
capable  of  alliance  with  a  Protestant  government;— an  esta* 
blishment  within  these  islands  you  never  shall  have.    Think 
not  that  political  intrigue  shall  ever  compass  such  a  measure. 
Should  half  His  Majesty's  privy  council  turn  Papists,  and  a 
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British  House  of  Commons  prove  recreant  to  the  Constitatioii» 
there  is  a  voice  in  the  English  people,  which  would  even  then 
make  itself  respected  and  feared.  The  English  Dissenters, 
the  Scotch  nation,  will  never  allow  it. 

All  this  might  be  said,  however,  with  far  better  grace  and 
tenfold  effect,  if  the  Government  had  higher  ground  to  stand 
upon  in  their  present  treatment  of  the  Irish.  The  reasons  for 
not  giving  the  Papists  ecclesiastical  power,  is  as  strong  as  ever 
it  was ;  but. we  are  deprived  of  the  strength  of  that  reasoning, 
when  the  question  relates  to  the  continuance  of  penal  restric- 
tions, the  original  pretence  for  which  has  ceased.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  Pretender  to  the  ThrOne  of  England,  rendered  such 
extraordinary  precautions  necessary  for  tne  protection  of  the 
State,  since  every  Papist  was  presumed  to  be  in  heart  a  Jaco- 
bite. And  even  while  Napoleon  was  our  neighbour,  with  seve- 
ral disposable  brothers  of  the  imperial  family,  there  might  be 
acme  lurking  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Eldon,  that  the 
Irish  Papists  would  prefer  a  monarch  of  that  dynasty.  But  since 
bis  fall,  and  the  previous  death  of  Cardinal  York,  if  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  placed  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  our  eood  friend  of  the  Vatican  to-morrow,  we  think  that 
his  Holiness  would  be  not  a  little  puzzled  on  whom  to  confer 
it.  The  whole  foreign  policy  of  England  proves,  however, 
that  no  danger  is  apprehended  from  any  sucn  quarter.  The 
perpetuation  of  the  Glorious  Memory  and  the  Orange  interest 
in  Ireland,  therefore,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  rather  than 
to  the  influence  of  constitutional  Whig  principles-  Such  as- 
sociations have  ceased  to  have  any  rational  object ;  their  lan- 
ll^age  has  become  worse  than  unmeaning  ;  nor  has  the  Protes- 
tant religion  more  formidable  enemies  in  Ireland,  than  the 
Orange  faction. 

If  the  Catholic  claims  can  be  granted  without  compromising 
the  security  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  these  realms,  no  one 
bat  an  Orangeman  would  wish  to  see  them  any  longer  withheld. 
In  determinmg  this  question,  however,  we  are  not  to  look 
merely  at  the  contingent  danger  of  conceding  them,  but  at  the 
positive  danger  of  refusing  them.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  contemplate  the  political  mischiefs  which  might  in  possi- 
bility arise  from  having  some  few  hundreds  of  Roman  Catholic 
hity  distributed  over  the  kingdom,  and  intermixed  with  Pro- 
testants, in  the  possession  of  civil  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State ;  and  to  set  against  this,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the 
actual  danger  of  excluding  five  millions  of  Roman  Catholic 
•olqects  from  eligibility  to  office,  and  of  cutting  them  off,  by 
ibis  means,  from  all  communication  with  the  Crown  as  the 
fi>untain  of  honour, — severing,  by  this  means,  a  bond  of  union 
Vol.  XXm.  N.S.  F 
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between  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  the  strength  of  which  is 
by  all  our  politicians  well  understood, — and  intercepting  alto- 

f  ether,  as  regards  the  maiority  of  the  Irish  nation,  that  secret 
ut  potent  influence  whiclx,  in  this  country,  is  found  more  than 
sufficient  to  counteract  and  overpower  the  democratic  elements 
of  our  constitution.  Whatever  advantage  Protestantism  might 
derive  from  being  the  religion  of  the  State,  is  lost  in  Ireland, 
because  the  whole  Catholic  population  are  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  are  totally  and  abso- 
lutely under  that  of  a  democratic  priesthood.  Tnose  whom 
the  prospect  of  secular  advantage  is  sufficient  to  convert  to  the 
state  religion,  are,  happily,  but  few :  the  direct  influence  which 
the  Protestant  Church  has  been  able  to  exert  in  this  way  in 
Ireland,  is  next  to  nothing.  But  the  iudirect  influence  of  the 
Crown,  acting  upon  the/eelings  and  expectations  of  all  to  whom 
the  career  of  honourable  advancement  is  thrown  open,  is  immea« 
Burably  greater  than  that  of  any  specific  bribes  or  bounties  by 
which  only  the  dishonest  can  be  tempted.  ,  To  withdraw  the 
Catholic  laity,  then,  in  some  measure,  from  the  unchecked  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood,  to  counteract  the  identifying  effect 
of  a  common  cause  between  the  priesthood  and  the  people,*— a 
hostile  combination  most  fearful, — we  could  wish  to  see  the 
barriers  of  party  broken  down,  and  every  remnant  of  the  penal 
laws  of  Ireland  swept  away. 

We  say,  that  the  Romish  Church  is  not  to  be  trusted  with 
the  slightest  measure  of  ecclesiastical  power.  Ecclesiastical 
power  of  all  kinds,  indeed,  and  in  all  nands,  is  an  engine  of 
mischief.  Protestants  are  to  be  trusted  with  it,  scarcely  more 
than  Papists.  That  which  constitutes  the  broad  distmctioD 
between  the  Romish  Church  and  the  English  Establishmenti 
is,  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  Church  in  this  country  has  no 
substantive  power.  The  English  Constitution  does  not  recog^ 
nize  that  monstrous  anomaly,  power  ecclesiastical.  That  which 
bears  the  name  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  modification  of  the  civil  law; 
and  even  in  the  forms  of  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  there  is  a 
striking  opposition  to  the  character  and  spirit  of  our  other  in- 
stitutions, which  bespeaks  them  to  have  had  a  different  origin 
from  the  trial  by  jury  and  the  practice  of  the  other  coufts.  But 
Popery  is  but  another  name  for  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the 
most  odious  description.  It  founds  its  claims  on  the  denial  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  seeks  to  destroy  human 
freedom  in  its  first  principles,  by  stripping  man  of  the  charac- 
ter of  a  free  agent.  The  civil  power  itself  is  viewed  as  its 
subordinate  agent  and  instrument,  and  the  State,  as  but  the 
handmaid  of  the  Church.  Popery  is  not  less  a  traitor  to  the 
rights  of  the  throne^  than  a  conspirator  against  the  liberties  of 
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the  people.  Stilly  it  is  saying  too  much,  that  every  Roman 
Catholic  must  be  an  abettor  of  the  clsums  of  his  Church.  The 
reverse  is  notoriously  the  fact.  Amon?  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  have  ranked  some  of  the  most  distinsuished 
patriots  and  champions  of  the  rightis  of  mankind;'  All  ex- 
perience is  against  the  principle  of  our  penal  laws,  that  a  Pa- 
pist, as  such,  is  not  to  be  trusted  with  any  measure  of  civil 
power*  Irish  Catholics  are  found  trust-worthy  in  all  the  de- 
partments and  relations  of  private  society.  As  servants,  they 
are  confidentially  employed  oy  Protestants  without  distrust ;  a» 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  they  are  found  honourable  ;  as  sub- 
jects, they  are  of  unimpeached  loyalty :  is  it  not,  then,  moh- 
strous  to  stigmatise  them  as  incapable  of  exercising  with  in- ' 
tegrity,  the  functions  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  a  constable? 
Among  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of 
Ireland,  there  are  many  most  exemplary  and  estimable  indivi- 
duals,— men  whose  characters  are  untainted  by  the  spirit  of 
their  own  institutions,  who  shew  themselves  friends  to  educa- 
tion, and  who  are  most  conscientious  in  promoting  the  religi- 
ous instruction  of  their  flocks.  Such  men  are  personslly 
entitled  to  our  warmest  admiration.  But,  were  it  proposed  to 
extend  to  the  Irish  priesthood  any  measure  of  political  power, 
these  individual  instances  of  enlightened  zeal  and  liberality, 
would  not  weigh  a  feather  against  the  mass  of  overwhelming 
evidence  which  establishes  the  opposite  tendency  of  the  Papsu 
system.  The  greater  part  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  to  be  men  of  an  opposite  description- 
ignorant,  intolerant,  seditious,  malignant,  f  he  scenes  to  which 
we  shall  presently  advert,  exhibit  these  ministers  of  Popery  in 
their  true  light.  But  here  is  the  strange  error  of  our  policy  f 
Against  these  men,  the  disqualifying  statutes  arm  us  with  no 
securities ;  nor  would  their  repeal  emancipate  the  priest  from 
any  one  restraint  that  is  now  laid  upon  him.  The  punitive 
operation,  too,  of  these  statutes — for  they  are  unquestionably 
01  a  penal  character —falls  exclusively  on  the  laity.  Thus  we 
visit  the  sins  of  the  teacher  on  his  disciples,  punishing,  not  the 
criminal,  but  the  dupe ;  and,  under  the  pretence  ef  discourag- 
ing Popery,  pronounce  a  sentence  of  political  exclusion  against 
a  nation.  But  what  is  the  very  worst  feature  of  our  absurdly 
inconsistent  policy,  while  taking  all  these  precautions  against 
the  intrusion  of  Popery  into  places  of  power  and  trust,  the 
State  has  adopted  no  steps,  butthat  of  building  useless  churches, 
to  reclaim  the  people  from  their  errors ;  as  if  Popery  were  an 
evil  to  be  deprecated  only  so  .far  as  it  endangered  the -Church  f 
At  length,  we  suspect,  that  crisis  so  ofteii  prognosticiited,' 
has  arrived,  or  is  near  at  hand :  the  Church  is  in  dadgelf — ^we 
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mean  the  Church  of  Ireland, — in  danger  as  to  her  innnense 
revenues  and  disgraceful  wealth.  The  old  subject  of  Emanci- 
pation has  grown  stale,  and  things  are  taking  a  new  turn. 
which  will  probably  accelerate  some  decisive  measures — either 
concessions  to  the  Irish,  or  an  increase  of  our  military  force  in 
Ireland,  for  the  Papists  are  assuredly  beginning  to  '  speak  out/ 
It  is  probable,  that  the  violence  of  the  Catholic  leaders  will 
defeat  their  own  cause.  A  British  House  of  Commons  niay 
not  choose  to  be  bullied  even  into  an  act  of  justice.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  boon  had  not  been  withheld^  till  it 
will  no  loncrer  be  received  with  &:ratiUtde. 

The  only  sort  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  however,  which 
would  deserve  the  name,  is,  we  readily  admit,  emancipation 
from  superstition  and  ecclesiastical  bondage.  Whatever  may 
be  the  grievances  of  the  Irish,  and  never  was  a  nation  more 
aggrieved,  the  grand  calamity  of  the  country, '  the  quintessence 
'  of  all  the  evils  under  which  it  has  groaned  tor  ages/  is 
Popery.  '  It  is  this,'  says  the  Editor  of  "  The  Speak-out," 
*  which  has  taken  from  the  people  the  capacity  of  improvement, 
'  and  rendered  them  totally  unnt  to  receive  the  precious  boon  of 
'  liberty.  Ematicipation  cannot  set  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
'  free:  the  mind  is  chained,  the  whole  thinking  faculty  of  the 
'  land  is  benumbed,  perverted,  and  debased  by  this  religion  of 
'  priests  and  their  domination.^  The  proceedings  at  Carlow 
form,  indeed,  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  miracles  of  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe.  The  fanaticism  and  the  ferocity  are  alike  worthy  of 
the  dark  ages.  The  circumstances  alluded  to,  are  thus  bnefly 
stated. 

'  The  Anniversary  of  the  Carlow  Bible  Society  was  appointed  lo  be 
held  at  the  Presbyterian  Meeting  House,  in  that  town,  on  Nov.  18, 
1824.  On  the  morning  of  that  day,  the  place  of  meeting  was  crowd- 
ed  to  excess ;  and  Colonel  Rocht'ort  was  voted  into  the  Chair.  A 
convemation  then  took  place  on  account  of  some  of  the  police  being  in 
the  assembly,  but  it  appearing  that  they  attended  only  as  auditors,  in 
common  with  others,  the  subject  was  dropped.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Now- 
Ian  then  inquired  whether  any  persons  were  to  be  permitted  to  speak, 
besides  the  members  of  the  SocietVf  and  contended  for  the  rignt  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Priests  to  be  heard.  This  assumed  right,  Mr. 
Daly  contended  against ;  but  said,  that  as  they  appeared  anxious  for 
discussion,  he  would  concede  that  to  them  as  a  favour,  which  he  re- 
fused as  a  rii(ht,  and  moved  an  adjournment  of  the  business  of  the 
Society,  until  the  proposed  discussion  should  have  terminated.  This 
having  been  acquiesced  in,  an  animated  discussion  took  place*  which 
is  detailed  at  length  in  the  following  pages.  The  discussion  was  ad- 
journed, at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  to  the  next  day.  After  an  at- 
tempt made  on  Friday  morning  by  the  Priests  again  to  interrupt  even 
the  discussion  induced  by  themselves,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pope,  a  Protes- 
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tant  Clergyman^  resumed  his  asgament,.  taking  it  up  where  he  had 
been  iDterrupted  on  the  preceding  evening.    This  gentleman,  by  his 
Toice,  his  manner,  his  eloquence,  and  his  erudition,  arrested  the' at- 
tention of  the  savaees  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  for  three  hours 
and  twenty-five  mmutes,  the  period  which  he  occupied  in  speaking. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  Priests  declared  that  no  one  member  of 
their  body  #as  competent  to  the  task  of  answering  Mr.  Pope,  and  re- 
quired permission  tor  three  of  their  party  to  speak  in  reply.    This  re- 
quisition was  opposed  by  Mr.  Daly,  as  in  that  case  the  proceedings 
would  be  intermmable  :  but  he  declared  his  own  readiness,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  Reverend  Brethren,  to  hear  any  one  of  their  opponents  for 
the  space  of  time  occupied  by  Mr.  Pope.    Opposition,  however,  was 
just  what  the  Priests  wanted.    Mr.  M'Sweney,  one  of  the  Pro/es9ort, 
then  insisted  upon  propounding  a  question  to  Mr.  Pope,  which  the 
latter  gentleman  immediately  consented  to  answer ;  but  the  answer, 
of  course,  was  not  satisfactory  either  to  the  Priests  or  to  their  party. 
From  the  subsequent  transactions,  it  appears  evident  that  the  object 
was,  to  consume  the  time  until  darkness,  the  better  to  enable  those 
conspirators  to  achieve,  by  brutal  violence,  that  which  they  were  un- 
able to  effect  by  argument  or  reason.    Tickets  had  been  issued  the 
preceding  evening,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  report,  to  two  Gentlemen.— 
one  on  behalf  of  each  of  the  opposing  parties ;  and    while  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morgan  distributed  the  greater  proportion  of  his  to  Ladies,  who 
exclusively  occupied  the  gallery,  the   Rev.  Father  0*ConneU,  the 
Priest  of  the  town,  placed  his  in  the  hands  of  much  more  efficient  sup- 
porters, where  the  affair  was  to  be  terminated  by  bludgeon  versus  fii- 
ole.    Mr.  Nowlan,  a  Priest,  having  addressed  the  Meeting,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Shaw  rose  to  reply ;  and  this  appeared  to  be  the  signal  for  vio- 
lence and  outrage.    The  yells  and  vociferations  proceeding  from  the 
mob,  which  almost  exclusively  occupied  the  body  of  the  Meeting- 
housCfl  were  of  a  most  terrific  description ;  and  the  calls  to  have  the 
Priesfs  **  question  *'  answered,  were  most  astounding.    At  length  the 
violence  of  voice  having  nearly  expended  itself,  the  ruffians  proceeded 
to  more  unequivocal  manifestations  of  what  their  ultimate  intentions 
were.    A  rush  was  made  over  the  partitions  by  which  the  pews  were 
divided— ^e  barriers  were  forced  which  excluded  the  Meeting  from 
the  speakers  and  members  of  the  Committee — and  the  whole  fury  of 
the  body  appeared  to  be  directed  towards  the  platform  erected  on  the 
right  of  the  Chair  for  the  Protestant  Clergymen  who  took  a  part  in  the 
discussion.    The  lights  were  nearly  all  extinguished,  and  the  appear- 
ance presented  at  this  moment  was  appalling  and  terrific,    oy  a 
special  intervention  of  Divine  Providence,  the  lives  of  the  Protestant 
Clergy  were  preserved.    Capt.  Battersby,  commanding  the  police  at 
Carlow,  reached  the  platform  by  a  private  door  communicating  witli 
the  vestry- room,  a  few  seconds  before  the  mob  had  attained  it,  tor  the 
purpose  of  communicating  to  Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Pope,  (not  at  all 
aware  of  what  was  going  on  within  doors,)  that  he  would  not  be  an- 
swerable for  the  sa^ty  of  their  lives  if  they  ventured  into  the  street. 
Perceiving  the  state  of  fury  displayed  by  those  within,  this  Gentleman 
promptly  prevailed  on  the  Clergymen  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  e&cting 
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their  etctpe,  wbich  be  foitanately  afforded  them  the  meam  of  j 
plithing.  bj  SHisung  them  over  a  vail  eight  feet  high  into  an  adjoiD- 
ing  garden,  in  the  bouse  belonging  to  which  they  vere  ooooealed, 
until  the  departure  of  the  Priests  drev  the  greater  portion  of  the 
mob  from  the  scene  of  action.  When  the  rioters  reached  the  plat- 
form, and  found  that  their  intended  victims  had  escaped,  no  iWaotip- 
tion  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their  fury.  Father  O'Coaadi 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  having  declared  the  Bible  to  be  a  moat  pcr> 
nicious  book,  gave  God  thanks  for  the  triumph  obtained  by  hiai  and 
his  party.    Thanks  were  voted  to  CoL  Rochlort  by  acclamation** 

pp.  1 — S» 

The  proceedings  at  Carrick  on  Shannon  were  unattended 
with  any  disturbance,  but  it  bad  been  deemed  necessary  to  bare 
a  party  of  the  police  in  readiness,  owing  to  the  diaffraceful 
ouini^e  which  had  previously  taken  place  at  Longhrea  on 
OcU  lU. 

Two  ways  of  proceed inir,  it  seems  to  us,  now  present  them- 
selves :  the  one  is,  to  attack  Popery  bv  all  the  means  which  edu- 
cation, the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  ifie  Bible  Society  afford  ns, 
calling  in  the  civil  police,  only  when  necessary  to  prevent  or 
suppress  tumults  excited  by  the  Priests  ;  tlie  other  is,  to  po- 
hibit  all  public  discussions,  discountenance  the  Bible  Society, 
hang  some  half  doz4;n  priests  and  orators,  and  truat  to  a  stand- 
ing  army  for  the  peace  and  security  of  His  Majesty's  Irish  do- 
minions,— in  other  words,   to  leave  Popery  alone,  and  content 
ourselves  with  keeping  down  the  Papists.    The  alarmists  will 
be  for  the  latter,  as  the  more  summary  and  established  method ; 
and  the  Church  and  State  men,  whose  abhorrence  of  the  Bible 
Society  is  to  the  full  as  strong  and  sensitive  as  their  hatred  of 
Popery,  will  be  glad  of  any  pretext  to  put  an  extinguisher  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  Bible  men  in  Ireland.    The  Chancellor 
in   this  country,  and  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  in  the  Sister  Island, 
will   be  the  great  patrons  of  this  line  of  policy-  *Tbe  more 
manly,  humane,  and   Christian   method  micht,   nevertheless, 
prove  eventually   the  safest.     It  is  that  which  we  are  happy  to 
see  advocated  in  the  publications  before  us. 

*  It  is  fortunate,'  it  is  remarked,  *  for  the  Protestants  of  Irdand, 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  country  at  large,  that  this  recent 
proof  of  the  real  disposition  of  the  Catholic  Priesthood  has  thus 
been  given.  Nothing  will  satisfy  them  but  the  revenues  and  sta- 
tions ^  which  their  predecessors  forfeited  by  their  unrelenting  per- 
secutions. As  they  inherit  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  and  dis- 
tinctly tell  us  that  the  Scriptures  shall  not  be  circulated*  let  us 
also  have  the  spirit  of  the  Ke&rmers,  and  resolve  that  this  light 
•hall  blase  amid  the  darkness  which  it  must  at  last  disperse.  And 
iMw  we  distinctly  know  that  the  Popish  Priesu  only  seeJL  for  power 
thM  they  nay  employ  it  against  our  principles  and  our  pertonS|  our 
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'  lives  and  our  fprtonesy  let  it  be  our  endeavour  to  arm  the  whole 
country  against  them, — not  by  political  or  military  associations,  but 
by  the  dimision  of  knowledge.  The  Bible  conquered  Popery  at  the 
Reformation— the  progress  of  the  Reformation  was  the  downfal  of 
Priestcraftt  and  the  emancipation  of  the  People.  Let  every  Pro- 
testant in  the  Sister  Country  understand  his  Bible,  imbibe  its  prin- 
ciples, and  evince  in  his  own  conduct  its  purity,  justice,  and  bene<» 
¥olence ;  with  this,  let  him  also  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  Popery,  as  they  are  the  corruptions  of  the  true 
religion ; — let  him,  at  the  same  time,  be  zealous  in  propagating  the 
unadulterated  Gospel  of  the  Saviour-— and  the  worst  evil  of  his 
country  will  at  length  vanish  before  him.  When  Popery  dies  in  Ire- 
land, liberty,  wealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness  will  revive.  Remove 
the  MORAL  curse,  ana  you  at  once  achieve  the  civil  freedom  of  your 
country.'  p.  iv. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  any  extracts  from 
the  admirable  speeches  of  the  Protestant  ClergymeQ  who  nobly 
6tood  forward  on  these  occasions,  because  we  hope  that 
every  one  of  our  readers  will  put  himself  in  possession  of 
these  most  interesting  publications. 


Art.  VI.  Hffra  Romans  /  or  an  Attempt  to  elucidate  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  RomanSt  by  an  original  Translation*  explanatory 
Notes,  and  new  Pivisions.  By  Robert  Cox,  M.A.  small  8vo» 
pp..  88.  Price  Ss.  London,  1823, 

T^RITERS  who  propose  to  explain  or  to  remove  the  diffi- 
,  ^  culties  of  an  author,  seldom  satisfy  themselves  with  the 
fiimple  statement  of  them :  they  not  only  enumerate,  biit  they 
also  exaggerate  them.  Hence  the  prolixity  of  many  commeo* 
tators,  ^d  the  perplexity  which  the  readers  of  their  expositions 
BO  often  find  in  them.  Wishing  to  succeed  where  others  have 
failed,  they  are  not  willing  that  their  skill  and  labour  should 
be  lightly  estimated,  and  are  therefore  careful  to  describe  the 
impediments  which  may  have  checked  their  progress  in  at* 
tempting  to  clear  the  text  of  their  author,  and  delayed  them  in 
proceeding  with  their  illustrations  of  its  meaning.  Tiransliators 
and  Expositors  of  the  Bible  partake  of  this  feeling  in  common 
with  other  literary  labourers.  The  Epistles  of  th^  Apostle 
Paul,  particularly  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  h^v^  fumislied 
Commentators  with  the  occasion  of  displaying  much  of  tbia 
kind  of  acumen,  and  of  exercising  their  critical  faculties  in  ex«» 
plication  of  the  difficulties  whioh  they  have  exposed.  The  pe« 
culiarities  of  the  Apostle  as  a  writer,  the  involutions  of  bis 
style,  the  disposition  of  his  arguments,  the  abruptness  of  his 
transitions,  and  other  causes  of  obscurity,  have  been  largely  in* 
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MiKtcd  upon,  as  rendering  the  study  of  his  writing  a  work  of 
liibour.  Ne  quid  nimU  would  not,  liowever,  be  an  inappropriate 
motto  for  an  Expositor  ;  and  we  have  often  thought^  that  if, 
instead  of  prolix  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  a  well  exe- 
cuted translation  were  made  use  of,  as  the  means  of  under- 
Htandintr  them,  many  of  the  difficulties  which  perplex  a  reader 
of  the  Bible,  wotild  vanish,  and  his  acquaintance  with  its  import 
wonhl  be  more  correct  and  more  extensive. 

Many  of  our  readers,  we  apprehend,  will  be  of  this  opinion 
after  perusing  the  work  before  us,  which  has  afforded  us  very 
^rtat  pleasure,  and  has  impressed  us  so  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  Author,  that  we  shuuhl  be  much  gratified  in  receiving  from 
his  pen,  other  portions  of  the  epistolary  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  similarly  treated.  WliUe  possessing  merit  of  a  hi^h 
order,  it  is  entirely  free  from  display.  The  simplicity  of  the 
Author's  plan,  and  the  extremely  judicious  manner  m  which 
he  has  executed  it,  entitle  him,  indeed,  to  a  measure  of  our 

fmiist'  which  we  have  not  often  an  occasion  of  awarding.     The 
olli>winv;  para«xraphs  from  the  Author's  preface  will  sufficiently 
explain  iiis  desij^n. 

*  The  Writer  of  the  present  work  has  endeavoured,  by  a  serioui 
collation  of  the  difTcrent  naru  of  the  Kpistle,  and  an  unbiassed  refe- 
rence to  till*  writing*  of  the  most  eminent  commentators,  to  ascertain 
the  «tato  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  origindly  addreMed» 
and  the  main  desi|*n  of  the  AfMstle  in  composing  it.  Having,  as  he 
trusts,  in  «onie  measure,  ascertained  these  preliminary  circumaUmcesi 
ho  has  next  endeavoured,  in  his  translation,  to  present  to  his  readers* 
a  fair,  unambiguous,  and  accurate  representation^f  its  inspired  Au- 
thor. When  thi»  could  be  done  by  a  literal  version,  it  has  always 
been  more  agreeable  to  his  feelings  ;  but  where  the  idiom  of  the  two 
languages,  or  the  peculiar  mode  of  the  Apostle's  expression,  if  lite- 
mllv  rendered,  would  give  an  indistinct  meaning,  or  an  uncouth 
phraseology,  he  has  adopted  a  somewhat  paraphrastic  translation; 
but  he  is  not  conscious  of  ever  deviating  from  the  seose  of  ihe  Apus- 
lW*s  argument.  Explanatorv  words  are  occasionally  introduced, 
which  an?  distinguished  tVom  tlie  text  by  beinc  enclosed  iu  brackets 

*  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  geueral  idea  of  the  Apoalle*s 
desifQ  and  mode  of  argument,  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Epistle  b  pre- 
fixed to  the  work ;  and  for  the  same  purpose,  the  whole  Epistle  is 
divided  inu>  parts,  and  these  again  into  sections,  at  the  head  of  which 
Mch  pMti^His  of  the  analysb  are  pla«.-ed,  as  are  severallv  oootained  in 
chew,  rhe  iKHes  which  are  annexed,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fonod  to 
call  consideffaUe  light  upon  the  Epistle.  Their  number  i^  not  great ; 
as  is  was  doc  s«>  aiuch  the  inteotioo  of  the  Writer  lo  make  |iiacck<l 
afcatrv  aliiMH  aad  iocpravemettis  «»  the  various  parts  of  this  Epistle, 
as  la  fiw  audi  lUiisiiaiioos  and  iatonuaiMai  as  aighi  presmt  to  the 

diiciaci  aad  torcibic  view  oi  the  o^j<ct  apd  tedingB  of  the 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  Translation  and  Notes,  we  shall  give 
the  section  entitled, 

*    rAVILS  OF  THE  JEWS  ANSWERED. 

*  III.  "  What  then  [it  may  be  enquired]  is  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  Jew?  Or  whatr is  the  advantage  of  circumcision?"  1 — Much  in 
every  respect .  but  principally,  indeed,  that  they  have  been  intrusted 
with  the  oracics  of  God.  2 

*  '*  But  what  if  some  of  them  have  been  unfaithful  ?  Shall  their 
unfaithfulness  render  God  unfaithful  [to  his  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham] ?"  3 — By  no  means :  rather  let  God  be  acknowledged  to  be 
true,  though  every  man  be  false ;   as  it  is  written, 

*  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned. 

And  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight ;' 

**  So  that  Thou  wouldst  be  just  in  passing  sentence, 
And  clearly  right  in  executing  judgment."  4* — Psa.  li.  ^ 

'  '*  But  if  our  unrighteousness  render  the  righteousness  of  God 
more  illustrious,  what  shall  we  say  ?" — I  speak  as  if  I  were  discussing 

a  matter  between  man  and  man **  Is  God  unrighteous  in  inflicting 

punishment  ?"  5 — By  no  means  :  otherwis<3  how  shall  God  judge 
the   world  I  6 

*  **  But  if  the  veracity  of  God  is  rendered  abundantly  more  glorious 


'  Chap.  Ill  — Verse  1.— ^Aa^  then  is  the  pre'eminence  of  the  Jletu  ?"] 
The  Apostle  having  shewn  that  the  Jews  were  more  wicked  than  the 
Gentiles,  and  that  consequently  their  boasted  profession  of  relation- 
ship to  God  was  no  evidence  of  their  acceptance  with  Him,  intro* 
duces  a  sort  of  dialogue  between  himself  and  a  Jew,  in  which  the 
objections  they  might  make  to  what  he  had  advanced  are  fully  stated 
and  satisfactorily  answered. 

*  Vene  2.^^The  oracles  of  God2  This  expression  is  important,  as 
being  the  apostle  s  testimony  to  the  inspiratiun  of  the  Old  Testament. 

*  Verse  3,  4. — But  xohat  if  some  g/tnem  have  been  unfaithful^  Tf 
yofj  when  introduced  in  a  dialogue  after  the  Socratic  manner,  inti- 
mates that  a  new  query  or  objection  is  advanced.  The  objector  here 
refers  to  the  promise  which  God  had  made  to  Abraham,  that  He 
would  be  a  God  to  hiai  and  to  his  seed  af^er  him,  and  give  them  the 
land  of  Canaan  for  ah  everlasting  possession  ;  (Gen.  xvli.  7^  8.)  and 
hence  intiiqates  that  if,  from  any  cause  whatever,  God  should  fail  to 
fulfil  this  engagement,  He  would  Himself  be  chargeable  with  unfaith- 
fulness. To  this  the  apostle  replies,  that  it  was  blasphemy  to  at- 
tribute unfaithfulness  to  God :  and  then  shews,  by  a  most  appro- 
priate quotation  from  the  penitent  Psalmist,  that  God  s  promises  to 
the  Jews  at  large  are  to  be  considered  qb  conditional,  and  therefore 
inight  justly  be  retracted  on  account  of  their  infidelity  and  wicked- 
nessy  even  as  David  acknowledged  they  might  have  been  in  his  own 
case. 
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in  consequence  of  my  unfaithfulness.  wl)y  am  I  notwithstanding 
arraigned  as  n  sinner  ?"  7  — And  why  do  you  not  add,  what  we  are 
slanderously  reported  [to  practise],  and  what  some  affirm  we  main- 
tain, *'  that  we  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come  r"  The  condemna- 
tion of  such  is  just :  8  [their  horrible  folly  needs  no  refutation»  or 
God*s  veracity  any  argument  in   its  favour.]' 

The  comment  on  the  former  purl  of  the  Thirteenth  Chapter, 
is  so  excellent,  that  we  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers  in  proof 
o'the  sound  judgement  which  the  Author  manifests  as  an  Ex- 
positor. 

*  Chapter  XIII  ...Verse  1,  2. — Let  every  soul  be  in  siibjection  to  the 
jwxvers  in  authority']  The  Juws,  on  the  plea  of  their  being  the  pecuHar 
people  of  God,  and  the  special  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  atibmitted 
with  extreme  reluctance  to  heathen  rulers.  And  even  many  belier- 
ing  Gentiles,  from  the  consideration  of  the  Gospel's  having  freed 
them  from  the  law  of  Moses,  and  also  atforded  them  a  sufficient  rule 
of  conduct,  were  hastily  led  to  infer  that  they  were  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  render  obedience  to  idolutrous  governments,  or  to  pay  taxes 
in  support  of  them.  Notliing  therefore  could  be  more  appropriate 
than  for  the  apostle  to  represent  civil  government  in  general  aa  a  Di- 
vine institution,  graciously  designed  for  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
mankind ;  and  hence  to  inculcate  upon  Christians  the  duty  of  their 
yieldiug  reverence  and  obedience,  in  all  lawful  things,  to  those  who 
were  invested  with  authority. 

*  Verse  S — 7. — For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good  voorks^  but  to  tuck 
as  arc  cv//.]  Nothing  can  exceed  the  address  of  the  apoitle  in 
liandling  the  delicate  topic  of  the  duty  of  rulers  to  their  people.  Had 
he  treated  this  subject  in  a  direct  manner,  disgust,  it  not  violent 
opposition,  would  have  been  the  probable  result;  whereas  bj un- 
folding the  foundation,  nature,  and  end,  of  civil  authority,  in  con- 
nection with  the  responsibility  of  the  magistrate,  he  has,  while  pro- 
fessedly pleading  his  cause,  expressed  himself  in  so  forcible  and 
unexceptionable  a  manner,  that  even  Nero  himself,  had  this  epistle 
fuUen  into  his  hands,  could  not  fail  of  seeing  his  duty  clearly  stated^ 
witliout  finding  any  thing  servile  on  the  one  hand,  or  offensive  on  the 
other. 

*  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  observe  that  the  apostle  speaks  of 
civil  government  in  general,  and  not  of  any  particular  modification  of 
it,  whether  monarchical,  aristocratiqal,  democratical,  or  mixed,  as 
of  Divine  appointment ;  and  that  while  he  condemns  in  the  strongest 
terms  that  restless  spirit  which  engenders  discord,  and  propagates 


•  Verse  8. — That  we  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come]  This  impious 
sentiment,  which  had  been  unjustly  attributed  to  the  apostles,  St 
I'aul  does  not  condescend  to  refute.  He  merely  declares  that  the 
condemnation  of  all  who  maintained  it  was  evidently  deserved,  and 
thereby  plainly  points  out  that  things  which  are  in  themselves  evil  are 
never  to  be  done  on  the  pretence  of  promoting  what  is  good.' 
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rebellion,  he  sajrs  nothing  to  countenance  that  servile  deference  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  supreme  ruler,  which  would  at  once  prevent 
the  subject  from  offering  any  resistance  to  the  grossest  infringement 
on  the  laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  and  at  the  same  time  oblige 
him  to  vary  his  religion  according  to  the  caprice  or  impiety  of  the 
ruling  magistrate.' 

We  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  maoDer  in  which  the  Au- 
thor has  performed  '  the  pacific  duties  of  a  commentator/  that, 
though  we  might  object  to  some  of  his  interpretations,  we  shall 
advert  to  the  *  long  disputed  subject'  on  which  he  has  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  express  his  sentiments,  only  to  state,  that  he  in- 
cludes himself  among  the  '  non-Calvinistic  brethren,*  and  to 
applaud  the  meekness  of  his  wisdom.  '  Catechumens,  or  per- 
*  sons  who  were  candidates  for  baptism,'  (p.  84.)  were,  we  be- 
lieve, unknown  in  the  Apostolic  Churches. 


Art.  VII.  The  Literary  Souvenir  /  or  Cabinet  of  Poetry  and  Ro- 
mance. Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts.  18mo.  pp.  394.  Plates. 
Price  12s.    London,  182/1. 


'qual  credit  to  the  Editor's  taste  and  the  spirit 
Publishers.  Upwards  of  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Watts  states,  the 
idea  of  such  a  work  was  suggested  to  him  by  a  literary  friend  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  after  the  appearance  of  a  publication  in  direct 
and  acknowledged  imitation  of  the  German  literary  Almanacks, 
that  he  determined  to  put  his  intention  in  execution.  The 
work,  as  our  readers  may  conclude,  is  intended  to  be  continued 
annually  ;  and  if  the  future  volumes  should  correspond,  in  the 
merit  of  the  original  compositions  and  the  style  of^ the  embel- 
lishments, to  this  specimen,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  an- 
nual appearance  will  be  hailed  with  the  most  unequivocal  marks 
of  public  favour. 

Among  the  names  of  the  contributors  to  the  present  volume, 
occur  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Montgomery,  the  Author 
of  **  May  you  like  it,"  the  Rev.  T.  Dale,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Allan 
Cunningham,  the  late  Rev.  C.  R.  Maturin,  Mr.  Wiffen,  Arch- 
deacon Wrangham,  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  and  James  Hogg. 
Campbell's  "  Lines  on  leaving  a  scene  in  Bavaria,"  are  inserted 
from  a  friend's  Album,  and  will  be  highly  acceptable :  we  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  this  exquisite  poem  is  suf- 
fered to  remain  a  fugitive.  Not  the  least  pleasing  and  interest- 
ing poems  are  those  furnished  by  the  Editor,  who  has  shewn 
at  the  same  time  his  modesty  ana  good  taste  in  the  proportion 
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which  they  bear  to  the  contributions  of  his  friends.  We  shall 
reward  hini  and  cratifv  ourselves,  bv  selecting  from  these  the 
touching  and  beautiful  lines  on 

*  The  DEATH  of  the  FIRST-BORN. 

*  My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  the  tears  were  in  my  eyes. 

When  first  I  clasped  thee  to  my  heart,  and  heard  thy  feeble  cries ; — 
For  1  thought  of  all  that  I  had  borne  as  I  bent  me  down  to  kiss 
Thy  cherry  lips  and  sunny  brow,  my  first-born  bud  of  bliss ! 

*  I  turned  to  many  a  withered  hope, — to  years  of  grief  and  pain, — 
And  the  cruel  wrongs  of  a  bitter  world  flashed  o'er  my  boding  brain;— 
I  thought  of  friends,  grown  worse  than  cold,  of  persecuting  foes,— 
And  I  asked  of  Heaven  if  ills  like  these  tnust  mar  thy  youth's  repose  ! 

*  I  gazed  upon  thy  quiet  face— half  blinded  by  my  tears — 

Till  glenms  of  bliss,  untelt  before,  came  brightening  on  my  fears, — 
Sweet  rays  of  hope  that  fairer  shone  'mid  the  clouds  of  gjoom  that 

bound  them. 
As  stars  dart  down  their  loveliest  light  when  midnight  skies  are 

'round  them, 

*  My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  thy  life's  brief  hour  is  o'er, 
And  a  father's  anxious  fears  for  thee  can  fever  me  no  more ; 


And  for  the  hopes — the  sun-bright  hopes — that  blossomed  at  thy 

birth", — 
They  too  have  fled,  to  prove  how  frail  are  cherished  things  of  earth ! 

*  'Tjs  true  that  thou  wert  young,  my  child,  but  though  brief  thy  span 

below. 
To  me  it  was  a  little  age  of  agony  and  woe; 
For,  from  thy  first  faint  dawn  of  life  thy  check  began  to  fade, 
And  my  heart  had  scarce  thy  welcome  breathed  ere   my  hopes  were 

wropt  in  shade. 

<  Oh  the  child,  in  its  hours  of  health  and  bloom,  that  is  dear  as  thou 

wert  then. 
Grows  fiir  more  prized — more  fondly  loved — in  sickness  and  in  pain; 
And  thus  'twas  thine  to  prove,  dear  b.ibo,  when  every  hope  was  lo»t, 
Ten  times  more  precious  to  my  soul — for  all  that  thou  hadst  cost ! 

*  Cradled  in  thy  fair  mother's  arms,  we  watched  thee,  day  by  day. 
Pale  like  the  second  bow  of  Heaven,  as  gently  waste  away : 
And,  sick  with  dark  foreboding  fears  we  dared  not  breathe  aloud^ 
Sat,  hand  in  hand,  in  speechless  grief  to  wait  death's  coming  cloud. 

*  It  came  at  length  ;— o'er  thy  bright  blue  eye  the  film  was  gathering 

fast,— 
And  an  awful  shade  passed  o'er  thy  brow,  the  deepest  and  the  la>t : — 
In  thicker  gushes  strove  thy  breath, — we  raised  thy  drooping  liead,^ 
A  moment  more — the  final  pang-and  thou  wert  of  the  dead  ! 
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*  Thy  gentle  mother  turned  away  to  hide  her  face  from  me, 

And  murmured  low  of  Heaven's  behests^  and  bliss  attained  by  thee  ;— 
She  would  have  chid  me  that  I  mourned  a  doom  so  blest  as  thine. 
Had  not  her  own  deep  grief  burst  forth  in  tears  as  wild  as  mine ! 

*  We  laid  thee  down  in  thy  sinless  rest,  and  fromthine  infant  brow 
Culled  one  soft  lock  of  radiaut  hair — our  only  solace  now, — 

Then  placed  around  thy  beauteous  corse,  flowers — not  more  fair  and 

sweet — 
Twin  rose-buds  in  thy  little  hands,  and  jasmine  at  thy  feet. 

*  Though  other  oSkpring  still  be  ours^  as  fair  perchance  as  tliou. 
With  all  the  beauty  of  thy  cheek — the  sunshine  of  the  brow, — 
They  never  can  replace  the  bud  our  early  fondness  nurst, 
They  may  be  lovely  and  beloved,  but  not — like  thee— -the  first ! 

*  The  First  !  How  many  a  memory  bright  that  one  sweet  word  can 

bring, 
Of  hopes  that  blossomed,  drooped,  and  died,  in  life's  delightful 

spring;— 
Of  fervid  feelings  passed  away — those  early  seeds  of  bliss. 
That  germinate  in  hearts  unseared  by  such  a  world  as  this ! 

<  My  sweet  one,  my  sweet  one,  my  Fairest  and  my  First ! 

When  I  think  of  what  thou  might'st  have  bee^,  my  heart  is  like  to 

burst ; 
But  gleams  of  gladness  through  my  gloom  their  soothing  radiance 

dart. 
And  my  sighs  are  hushed,   my  tears  are  dried,  when  I  turn  to  what 

thou  art ! 

*  Pure  as  the  snow-flake  ere  it  falls  and  takes  the  stain  of  earth. 
With  not  a  taint  of  mortal  life  except  thy  mortal  birth, — 

God  bade  thee  early  taste  the  spring  for  which  so  many  thirst. 
And  bliss — eternal  bliss — is  thine,  my  Fairest  and  my  First !' 

pp.  74_-78. 

The  lines  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  at  p.  83,  please  us  better 
than  any  thing  we  have  seen  from  that  gentleman's  pen  :  the 
motto  to  rheia  should  be, '  And  said  I  that  my  blood  was  cold  V 
'  Fidelity,  from  the  Spanish,'  is  marred  by  a  right  English 
vulgarism  in  the  last  verse,  which  is  a  foul  spot  on  a  fair  page. 
The  Poet's  Bridal- day  Soflg  is  by  Allan  in  his  happiest  mood  : 
it  is  a  beautiful  poem.    The   tales   which  make  up  the  greater 

Eart  of  the  Cabinet,  are  professedly  *  romance,*  and  we  shall  not 
e  expected  to  say  much  about  them;  but  tho^e  by  the.Rev. 
C.  T.  and  M'.  Maturin  may  serve  to  illustrate  thedifl^rence  be-^ 
tween  the  horrible  and  the  terrible.     We  shall  take  another^ 
poem  out  of  the  cabinet,  and  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  affix  to 
it  the  name  of  Montgomery. 
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'  FRIENDS, 

*  Friend  afler  friend  departs; 

Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 

That  finds  not  here  an  end; 
Were  this  frail  world  our  final  rest^ 
Living  or  dying  none  were  blest. 

*  Beyond  the  flight  of  time, — 

Beyond  the  reign  of  death, — 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime 

Where  life  is  not  a  breath ; 
Nor  life's  affections  transient  fire, 
Whose  sparks  fly  upwards  and  expire ! 

*  There  is  a  world  above 

Where  parting  is  unknown ; 
A  long  eternity  of  love 

Formed  for  the  good  alone; 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere! 

*  Thus  star  by  star  declines* 

Till  all  are  pnst  away  ; 
As  morning  high  and  higher  shines 

To  pure  and  perfect  day: 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night. 
But  hide  themselves  in  Heaven's  own  light' 

The  views  of  Lyons,  Paris  from  Pere  la  Chaise*  Saguntum, 
and  the  Bay  of  Naples,  are  exquisitely  engraved.  There  arc 
several  other  plates,  and  some  interesting  autographs. 


Art  VIIL  1.  The  Perennial  Calendar^  and  Companion  to  the  Alma" 
nack  ;  illustrating  the  Events  of  every  Day  in  the  Year,  aa  con- 
nected with  History,  Chronology,  Botany,  Natural  History.  As- 
tronomy, Popular  Customs  and  Antiquities,  with  useful  Uulet  of 
Health,  Observations  on  the  Weather,  Explanations  of  the  Fasts 
and  Festivals  of  the  Church,  and  other  miscellaneous  Information. 
Compiled  from  Scientific  Authorities  as  well  as  from  the  Manu- 
scripts of  several  distinguished  Persons,  and  revised  and  edited 
by  T.  Forster,  M.  B.  F.  L.  S.  M.  A.  S.  M.  M.  R.  &c.  &c.  8vo. 
pp.  832.    Price  I8s.     London.  ]824>. 

2.  Timers  Telescope  for  IS25  ;  or  complete  Guide  to  the  Almanack  : 
to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Brief  History  of  English  Sacred  Poetry, 
&c.     By  Richard  llyan.     l2mo.     Price  <;s.     London.  1825. 

JpEIiENSIAL  is  a  term  so  seldom  applied,  excepting  to  the 
duration  of  plants,  that  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  univer- 
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sality  of  Mr.  Forster's  Calendar,  until  we  had  fully  examined 
its  contents.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  author,  or  rather  edi- 
tor, for  the  mass  of  useful  information  he  has  compiled,  and 
for  the  judicious  manner  in  which  he  has  contrived  to  relieve 
the  dryness  of  scientific  details,  by  the  introduction  of  amusing 
anecdotes  and  occasional  remarks.  The  origin  and  object  of 
the  publication  will  best  be   stated  in  the  Editor's  own  words. 

^  An  Album  in  the  form  of  a  Journal,  divided  into  separate  spaces 
'  for  each  day  in  the  year,  and  lying  open  in  the  library  of  a  then  stu- 
dent of  one  of  the  Universities,  wherein  he  and  some  of  his  college 
friends  were  in  the   habit  of  recording  something  every  night  as  a 
memorandum  of  the  foregoing  day,  was  the  nucleus  on  which  the 
present  Calendar  has  been  formed.     Trifling  as  this  mode  of  com- 
posing a  work  may  appear,  yet  it  was  found  to  be  of  great  use  and 
advantage  to  the  compiler,  as  a  means  of  flxing  in  the  memory  a  vast 
number  of  historical  facts  and  their  respective   dates,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  forgotten   among  the  miscellaneous  objects  of 
classical  and  professional  study.    The  arrangement  of  the  work  is 
entirely  new,  and  as  it  suggested  itself  as  it  were  accidentally,  and 
was  not  projected  by  the  foresight  of  any  individual,  the  Editor  may 
be  allowed  to  say  without  vanity,  that  he  believes  this  mode  of  re- 
cording facts  to  be  attended  with  unparalleled  utility,  both  as  strength- 
ening and  chronologically  systematizing  the  memory,  and  as  furnish* 
ing  daily  and  seasonable  hints  for  reflection,  and  for  the  perfecting  of 
innumerable  branches  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  many  ingenious 
readers,  who  may  catch  ideas  from  the  observations  herein  recorded, 
while  year  after  year  they  read  the  account  of  each  day  in  the  morn- 
ing at  breakfast,  or  while  reclining  in  their  elbow  chairs  at  night.' 

A  work  thus  concocted,  must  inevitably  contain  many  re- 
dundancies and  discrepancies.  We  had  noted  some  errors  of 
,  this  description,  but  they  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  im- 
portant as  materially  to  detract  from  the  general  accuracy  of 
the  performance.  For  example,  in  the  pleasing  account  given  ' 
of  tiie  Nio;htingaIe  at  page  183,  Milton's  sen tunent  as  to  the 
melancholy  character  of  its  note,  is  successfully  combated  bv 
some  beautiful  lines  from  a  living  poet;  and  at  page  196, 
where  the  subject  is  resumed,  the  opposite  opinion  is  main- 
tained on  the  authority  of  that  eminent  statesman  and  accom- 
plished  scholar  Mr.  Fox,  confirmed  by  reference  to  Theocritus 
and  Chaucer ;  but,  at  page  235,  where  the  article  is  concluded, 
we  find  it  affirmed  that,  '  from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  pre- 
'  sent  day,  the  poets  have  ever  considered  the  Nightingale  as  a 
*  melancholy  fowU  At  page  406,  Bishop  Law  is  referred  to 
as  the  author  of  the  noted  work  entitled  *'  A  Call  to  a  Devout 
•'  and  Holy  Life."  The  Bishop  wrote  a  book  entitled  "  Con- 
'•  siderations  on  the  Theory  of  Religion  j"  but  the  *'  Call,"  the 
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perusal  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  saiiL  first  occauoned  him  to 
think  earnestly  of  religion,  was  the  production  of  William 
Law,  a  more  profound  and  voluminous  writer,  though  ke  fintUy 
fell  into  the  extrava^nt  notions  of  Jacob  Behmen.  whose  io* 
explicable  writings  be  collected  and  published  in  four  lari^ 
quarto  Tolumes.  Trivial  errors  in  the  Chronblo^  occur.  Boer- 
haave  died  Sep.  23,  1738.  and  Comwallisand  Nelson  in  1805, 
not  in  1806.  As  a  specimen,  we  shall  extract  at  length  one  of 
the  days.  We  take  at  random,  April  24.  SL  Fuklis.  Sl 
iltllUus.  S.  S.  Buiui  and  Doda. 

*  St.  Fidelif  was  bom  at  Sigmarrengen,  in  Germany,  in  1577i 
Butler  describes  him  as  being  rather  an  angel  than  a  man,  and  mmgm 
among  other  reasons,  that  he  passed  Adrent,  Lent,  and  Vigib  «• 
bread,  dried  fruits,  and  water.  *<  He  was  roanrred  bj  that  infenal 
faction  the  Calrinisu,  in  his  fortielli  ve  ir.'*— ^tf(/fr'«  LimB  o^fftr 
SainU,  Vol.  II  p  dGl 

*  ///f  Destmetio' — (  Rom.  Cal  )  One  of  the  Roman  Cdendan  re- 
cords to  day  the  destruction  of  Iliium,  the  Chpitol  of  the  city  of  tint 
name,  which  was  the  capital  of  Troia.  The  history  of  the  Trojn 
war  has  been  too  well  iilustrsted  by  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  writen, 
to  need  any  further  comment. 

'  Flora, — The  face  of  nature  con::tantIy  changing,  now  begins  ts 
assume  one  of  the  loveliest  forms.  The  Vernal  Flora  is  now  begia- 
nina  to  prevail,  and  by  degrees  to  succeed  to  the  PrimaTeral,  «rUdi 
still  remains  in  profusion*  Primrose  banks  and  Violet-embroidefed 
▼ales,  with  meadows  prim  with  Daisies  and  Cowslips,  itill  beautify 
every  rural  walk.  The  Bulbous  Crowfoot  also  begins  to  blow ;  bat 
the  yellow  gpangling  of  the  fields  is  still  composed  chiefly  of  the 
golden  flowers  of  the  Dandelion,  which  is  the  earliest  of  our  plants 
that  produces  this  pleasing  effect  of  yellow  meadows.  In  some  places 
now  the  fields  are  beginning  to  be  beautifully  blue  with  the  flowers  of 
the  Harebell  f  Hyaeinthus  non  ScriptusS  and  the  stars  of  the  Pile- 
wort  (Ficuria  vmia)  are  still  to  be  seen  on  shady  banks  and  under 
coverts  and  bushy  dingles.  In  gardens,  beds  of  the  early  or  Cleri- 
mond  Tulips,  and  of  Hyacinths  and  Narcissi,  now  make  a  qileodid 
appearance.  As  the  time  is  approaching  when  Tulips  become  com- 
mon, we  shall  conclude  with  a  short  account  of  this  plant  from  Btck^ 
manns  Erfindungen. 

<  On  the  Origin  of  and  Partiality  for  Tulips.  Most  countries  hawe 
a  predilection  for  some  particular  plants,  while  all  the  rest  are  disrc* 
garded.  In  Turkey,  for  instance,  the  flowers  which,  after  the  Roaet 
are  principally  esteemed,  are  the  Ranunculus  and  the  Ttilip,  the  latter 
of  which  grows  wild  in  the  Levant,  but  through  accident,  weakaaM, 
or  disease,  few  plants  acquire  so  many  tints,  variegations,  and  figores, 
as  the  Tulip.  This  gaudy  flower  wan  first  cultivated  in  Italvt  ^bool 
die  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  name  of  Tufipa,  ob- 
viously derived  from  Tidiband,  which  in  the  Turkish  language  Mgni- 
fics  a  turban. 
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'  h  is  wdl  kn(V)rn,  thai,  in  Holland,  the  Tulip  beeame.  alMtttlhe 
Vniddle  of  fhe  seveotcenlh  centurj,  the  objeetora  trade  unpBi^iAeled 
in  the  history  of  CQmmercial  specalation.  From  i(S!M*  ti»  IJSSTin- 
^kisiTei  all  classes  in  ail  the  great  cities  of  Holland  became  infeded 
Vith  the-Tolipofliama.  A  single  root  of  a  particular  species  odled 
the  Vicerovy  was  exchanged,  m  the  true  Dutch  taste,  for  *  the  fol- 
lowing articles— •S  lasts  of  Wheat*  4  of  ry6,  4  fat  oxcDi  S  hX  swine, 
18  fat  sheep,  ^hogsheads  of  wine,  4  tons  of  beer,  S  tons  of  bottei^, 
loop  pounds  of  cheese,  a  coinplete  bed,  a  suit  of  clothes»  imd  a 
ailvei*  beaktr — value  of  the  whole,  8500  flmns. 

*  These  Tulips  afterwards  were  sold  according  to  the  weight  of 
the  roots*  Four  hundred  perits,  something  less  than  a  ^hi,  of  Ad- 
miral Leifken,  cost  4400  florins ;  446  ditto  of  Admiral  Vender 
'lEyk  1680  florins;  106  perits  Schilder  cost  1615  florins ;  800  ditio 
^Senoper  Augustus  5500  florins ;  410  ditto  Viceroy  8000  floriiis»  ftc. 

'  The  species  Semper  Augustus  has  been  often  sold  for  8000  florins^ 
and  it  once  happenea  that  ttiere  were  only  two  roots  of  it  to  be  had, 
the  one  at  Amsterdam,  and  the  otheir  at  Haarlem.  For  a  loot  of 
this  species  one  agreed  to  give  4600  florins,  together  with  a  new 
earriaffe,  twe  grey  horses,  and  a  complete  set  of  harness.  Another 
Bgreed  to  give  for  a  root  twelve  acres  of  land ;  for  those  whe  had  not 
resdy  money,  promised  their  moveable  and  immoveable  goodsy'houset 
andl^ds,  cattle  and  clothes.  The  trade  was  followed  not  oofly  by 
mercantile  people,  but  also  by  the  flrst  noblemen,  citizens  oi  tffery 
descriptioriy  mechanics,  seamen,  farmeii,  turf-diggers,  chimney- 
Bweejps,  fbotmen,  maid-servants,  M  do^es-women,  &c.  At  first 
every  one  won,  and  no  one  lost.  Some  of  the  poorest  people  gamed, 
in  A  few  months,  houses,  coaches  and  horses,  and  figured  away,  like 
the  first  characters  in  the  land.  In  every  town,  some  tavern  was  se- 
lected which  served  as  a  change,  where  high  and  low  traded  in 
flowers,  and  confirmed  their  bargains  with  the  most  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments. They  fi)rmed  laws  for  themselves,  and  had  their  notanea 
and  clerks.  These  dealers  in  flowers  were  by  no  means  desirous  to 
get  possession  of  them  $  no  one  thought  of  sending,  much  less  ff^iog 
himself  .10  Constantinople,  to  procure  scarce  roots,  as  many  Euro- 
peans travel  to  Golcondi^  and  Vjaipour  to  obtain  rare  mid  preciou^ 
atones.  It  was  in  fact  a  complete  siock-jobblng  transaction.  Tulips 
.of  all  prices  were  in  the  markett  and  their  roots  were  divided  iato 
small  portions,  known  by  the  name  of  Perits,  in  order  that  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich  might  be  admitted  into  the  speculation*  The 
Tulip  root  itself  was  at  length  put  out  of  the  question — it  was  a  noQ- 
entity  ;  but  it  furnished,  like  our  funds,  the  subject  of  a  bargain  for 
time.  During  the  time  of  the  Tulipomania,  a  speculator  often 
ofiered  and  paid  large  sums  for  a  root  which  he  never  received  and 
never  wished  to  receive.  Another  sold  roots  which  he  never  possessed 
or  delivered.  Often  did  a  nobleman  purchase  of  a  chimney-sweep 
Tulips  to  the  amount  of  2000  florins,  and  sell  them  at  the  same  ttftie 
to  a  farmer,  and  neither  the  nobleman,  chimney-sweep,  nor  &ftiier, 
h%d  roots  ia  his  possession,  or  wished  to  possess  them.  B^ra  the 
Tulip  season  was  over,  more  roots  wi^re  sold  and  purchased,  beqpoke 
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and  promised  to  be  delivered,  than  in  allprobability  were  to  be  iband 
in  tne  gardens  of  Holland ;  and  when  Semper  AnffostiiB  was  not  Ul 
be  had,  which  happened  twice,  no  species  was  perhaps  oftener  pur- 
chased and  sold.  In  the  space  of  three  years*  as  Munting  tdb  iSt 
more  than  ten  millions  were  expended  in  this  trade,  in  only  one  town 
of  Holland. 

*  The  evil  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  States  of  HoDand  ware 
under  die  necessity  of  intertering ;  the  buyers  took  the  alons  tiw 
bubble,  like  the  South  Sea  scheme,  suddenly  burst ;  and  as,  Jn  the 
outset,  all  were  winners,  in  the  winding  up  very  few  escaped  wthont 
loss. 

'  Some  persons  are  so  fond  of  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers  as  to 
have  them  in  their  b^-chamber.  This,  however,  is  a  dangerous 
practice,  many  of  them  being  ao  powerful  as  to  overcome  the  sensss 
entirely.  Even  plants  that  are  not  in  f^swer,  and  have  no  amdl,  yet 
injure  the  air  during  the  night  and  in  the  absence  of  the  son.  by  on- 
pregnating  it  with  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas ;  although  in  the 
day*light  they  rather  improve  the   atmosphere,  by  yielding  oxygen 

<  A  melancholy  proof  of  this,  recorded  by  Dr.  Curry,  occurred  ia 
October,  1814,  at  Leighton  Buzzard  in  Bedfordshire.  Mr.  Shci^ 
brook  having  frequently  had  his  Pinery  robbed,  the  gardener  deter- 
mined to  sit  up  and  watch.  He  aocordingly  posted  himself  wUi  a 
loaded  fowling-piece  in  t|ie  green-house*  where  it  is  supposed  he  ftD 
asleep,  and  in  toe  morning  was  found  dead  upon  the  ffroond,  with 
all  the  appearances  of  su&cation,  evidently  occasionecT  by  the  dis- 
charge of  mephitic  gas  from  the  plants  during  the  night/    p*  188. 

The  Astronomical  and  Atmospherical  papers  form  by  fiu  the 
most  important  feature  in  this  bulky  volume :  they  aopply  a 
vast  fund  of  philosophical  disquisition,  while  the  lighter  aoojectSt 
auch  as  Natural  History,  Rural  Sports,  Pastimes,  Customa,  and 
Superstitions,  extracts  from  curious  obsolete  writers,  and  from 
modem  poets,  supply  an  amusing  variety.  The  papers  on  the 
miction  of  birda  are  particularly  interesting.  Some  of  the 
articles  would  admit  of  retrenchment,  however,  without  any 
disadvantage  to  the  work ;  especially  some  of  the  artidea  on 
Mythology,  Phrenology,  and  the  Lives  of  Saints,  the  meta- 
physical discussions,  and  some  of  the  quotations  from  Shelley 
and  Lord  Byron.  Translations  should  also  be  given  of  tlie 
Greek,  Latin,  and  German  quotations.  These  altentions  will 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  Editor,  in  the  event  of  afutnie 
edition. 

The  second  of  these  works  is  not  a  perennial,  but,  as  our 
readers  are  well  aware,  an  annual,  which  blows  regularly  in 
the  month  of  November,  yet  never  two  years  quite  alike.  The 
leading  novelty  in  the  present  volume,  is  '  a  brief  history  of 
'  BngUsh  Sacred  Poetry,  by  Richard  Ryan.'    This  gentleman 
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hts  here  venting  on  a  very  delicate  tatsk,  to  which,  within  the 
prescribed'limits,  it  was  impossible  to  do  justice,  and  the  seleo* 
tion  is  of  necessity  liable  to  the  appearance  of  capriciousness. 
Quarles  ought  not  to  have  been  passed  over  so  slightly  amone 
the  elder  poets ;  and  Norris  deserved  to  have  been  noticed! 
Watts*s  Lyric  Poems  should  have  been  referred  to,  as  well  as 
his  Psalms  and  Hymns.  But  a  more  material  omission  is  that 
of  all  mention  of  Ckorkt  Wesley,  the  author  of  some  of  the 
finest  devotional  poems  in  the  language.  This  portion  of  the  vo- 
Inme  will  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not,  be  extensively  acceptable. 
Several  pleasing  original  poems  are  scattered  through  the 
Calendar,  and,  prefixed  to  it,  is  one  written  for  the  volume  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wifi*en,  the  translator  of  Tasso.  We  observe  among 
the  '  remaikable  days,*  the  birth-days  of  some  living  per* 
eonages.  We  should  recommend  the  Editor,  for  obvious 
veasons,  to  confine  himself  in  future  to  neciological  Doticee» 
and  to  make  these  very  select.  An  autograph  letter  of  Lord 
Byfon*s  is  given,  widi  the  article  on  his  death.  We  need  not 
reiterate  our  commendation  of  the  work,  as  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  greater  part  of  our  readers  have  found  the  preceding 
volumes  useful  and  amusing  '  guides  to  the  almanadu*  5 
former  years. 


Art  IX.  The  Green-Hmue  Qmpamon  ;  comprisiiig  a  seneral  Course 
of  Green-House  and  Conservatory  Practice  throumout  ibe  Tear ; 
a  Natural  Arrangemeot  of  all  the  Green-Hoose  PianU  in  Culti- 
vatioD ;  with  a  descriptive  Catalosue  of  the  most  desirsble  to  fbnn 
a  CeUectioii,  their  proper  Soils,  Modes  of  Propsgation«  Manage- 
ment, and  References  to  Botanical  Works  in  which  they  are 
%ared«  Also^  the  proper  Treatment  of  Flowers  in  Rooms,  and 
Bulbs  in  Water-GbMses.  8vo.  pp.  472.  Price  12i.  London. 
188k 

f^HIS  work  treats  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Irnxuryf  of  Hor- 
^  ticulture, — the  cultivation  of  rare  and  exotic  plants,  such 
as  cannot  be  brov^t  to  perfection  in  this  country  without  the 
foeiering  aid  of  the  Green-House,  Fifty  years  have  scarcely 
elapsed  nnce  a  Green-House  was  an  absolute  curiosity.  They 
have  now  not  only  become  an  indispensible  appendaee  to  the 
comtiy  mansions  of  the  great,  but  are  likewise  founa  attached 
to  their  town  residences  wherever  circumstances  will  admit  of 
it;  and  seldom  do  we  now  see  the  villa  of  the  citizen  without 
its '  winter  garden.'  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  know- 
ledge requisite  for  a  skilful  management  of  this  delicate  branch 
of  horticultural  science,  has  kept  pace  with  the  diffasion  of 
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thii  botanical  taste.  The  only  acccBsible  mformaljon  hti 
hitherto  been  such  as  might  be  obtained  from  a  eommon-plaoe 
chapter  in  our  ffeneral  gardening  books ;  works  which"  nave 
been  qompiled  from  time  to  time,  with  few  improvement8»  bjf 
operative  gardeners*  who,  though  possessing  sufficient  industiy 
and  talent  to  Conduct  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  gMrden«  are 
gtoerally  ill  (qualified  to  write  upon  the  higher  branches  of  the 
Bubiedt.  It  IS  with  pleasure^  therefore,  that  we  see,  in  the 
work  before  us,  the  cultivation  of  the  Camellia,  the  Geranivun, 
and  the  Erica,  emancipated  from  its  connexion  with  the 
propagation  of  cabbages  and  turnips,  which,  though  cerUualy 
very  good  things  in  their  way,  do  not  enter  much  into  the  p«k'« 
suits  of  those  to  whom  this  volume  will  be  most  accepUkble*. 

-It  is  tile  design  of  *'  The  Oreen-House  Companion,"^  .first* 
to  supply  all  requisite  information  as  to  the  construction  of 
GfeeQ*-Houses ;  then,  to  give  full  directions  for  stockiiig  and 
arrans^ing  them  in  the  most  economical  and  tasteful  maiiner» 
with  ample  instructions  as  to  the  cultivation  and  presen^atmi 
of  the  plants  in  the  highest  state  of  health  and  beauty^  and 
laOidy,  to  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  all  the  Green-House  and  FlaBM 
Plants  hitherto  known,  with  copious  descriptive  remarks  tm 
the  character  and  habits  of  each.  The  work  is  published 
anonymously,  but  it  is  evidently  written  by  a  person  possessed 
of  a  thorough  scientific  knowledge;  and  we  think  ttSSX  fft^ 
daners  as  well  as  their  -employers^  may  derive  assietaww  .n!ofa 
the  p^usal. 

*ltis  difficult  to  select  flrom  a  work  of  this  natute  aiy  a- 
tMist  of  taiith  generd  ffttetest  $  but»  M  an  important  feataM^of 
tKfe  Catedogde  is  the  -notehy  of  the  arfatigttiieiit>  we  shall  give 
tfie  tekftotii^  a$siigned  for  it. 

.  ^  in  arraneiog  t)iis  ^ataioguey  we  We  ado{Aed  tUe  n^txgflmiAQd 
of  Juisieu,  for  two  reasons  thift  will  at  once  appear'  obvioiis'  'fai  the 
botanical  cultivator,  though  they  may  require  some  exphmafaoiis*  lo 
th6  genefd  reader.  Id  the  lirtincial  system  of  Linnseul»  pbNfc.  itti 
brai^t  tc^gether  in  orders  aocordbg  to  the  number  or  positfO^  ^  tM 
stamens  tfml  pistils  of  the  flower^  without  regard  to  any  Ibmf 
e)se ;  and  as  plants  which  are  alike  as  to  stamens  and  pisdbb  are^o^^ 


unlike  in  everv  thing  else,  there  is  no  sort  of  hartadmrpr 
rekemblanoe  in  the  general  appearance  of  any  Linnsan  Mwr*  stt 
in  the  system  of  Jussieu,  plants  arc  brought  together  into  bMik  ml 
groupesi  not  from  their  agreeing  in  statnens  or  in  any  other  thuiSMiili^ 
pitft  of  the  plant,  but  fVom  their  serccitig  in  the  greatest  maJM^  di 
particulars.;  and  hence  a  general  hlirmony  and  resemblanoe  {MfTvada 
the  whole  order,  and  any  person  #ho  knows  or  can  recollect  the 
at^pearance  of  any  one  plant  in  that  order,  will  have  a  tirferablf  edr* 
r^t  idea  of  the  whole  groupe.  The  names  of  these  erders  vt  geaer. 
rally  taken  from  some  genus  contained  in  it,  which  is  reckoned  a 
prototype  of  the  whole;  and  thus,  to  tliose  who  recollect  any 
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of  ■  thtl  Mtit  a  very  ineful  pnetkal  idea  of  the  order  wiU  be  fomcd. 
Thin,  whoever  knows  en  j  ipeciei  of  the  genus  Mwrtuif  Myrtle^  wi)i 
be  aUe  to  fbrm  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  order  MfffieacM$f  aad  to 
OB.  Thb  is  our  firit  reesen  for  arraagiog  our  Catalogue  according  to 
the  natural  nethod,  rather  thin  aooordiDg  to  that  oi  Luin«is»  or  of 
any  other  mode  whatever. 

*  A  aeoottd  reaso*  isy  thai  phints  of  the  asKse  natural  order  very 
oflea  agree  as  to  their  eiodes  of  artificial  propagation^  and  culture  ; 
many  even  agree  in  their  natural  modes  of  propagation ;  and  with 
some  orders,  as  tlie  AwunyMde^tf  Rkodormcem^  Gtraniatem^  fcc*  it 
is  thought  thai  mules  may  l>e  formed  between  any  two  species  be- 
longing to  any  one  of  these  orders,  though  of  difiereot  geaera* 
Hence,  by  treating  of  the  genera  of  these  orders  tegether,  muoii 
repetition  is  avoided*  and  the  reader  is  enabled  to  have  a  much 
clearer  idea  of  what  ho  is  reading,  by  always  bearing  in  mind  the . 
leading  features  of  the  plants  of  the  order.  Thua,  the  order  of  Iri- 
dear,  which  contains  a  considerable  number  of  genera,  almosl  all 
bulbs^  growing  in  the  same  soil,  and  propagated  by  ofihsqts,  if  ar* 
ranged  aipliabctiodly,  would  afford  a  gcous  for  most  letters  of  the 
alotmbelt  aad  thus  be  scattered  throughout  the  whole  catalogue. 
Then  to  each  genus,  the  soil,  mode  of  propagation,  and  the  sthte- 
luent  that  it  was  a  bulb,  &c.  &e.  must  have  to  be  added;  whereas  by 
keeping  them  together,  the  title  of  the  order  at  once  Kives  the  idea 
of  the  plants  contained  in  it :  their  ensate  leaves,  hriluant  flowers, 
and  buibouB  roots.  These  ideas  the  reader  will  carnr  along  wkh 
hfan  in  perasing  the  names  and  descriptive  trails  of  eacn  gems  aad 
apedes^  and  thus  have  a  aiore  definite  aotioa  of  what  he  is  rtadiag 
about  than  could  be  otherwise  obtained. 

*  An  arrangensent  aooordiag  to  the  natuial  resemblanoes  of  plaati 
is  abo  far  more  suitable  for  Mch  as  wish  to  choose  a  geopral  col- 
lection I  for  to  a  person  who  does  not  know  plants*  what  guide  will 
the  mere  names  affiurd  ?  or  their  alphabetical  or  Linnaain  arran^ 
meat/  None  whatever.  Bui  a  perMm  wholly  nnacouainted  with 
plants,  if  he  chooses  a  species  or  one  or  two  species  from  each  of 
the  iMinral  ordere,  even  at  random,  woiM  bo  cefCait  ^  having  • 
rirfleeiien  eahtbMa^  a  ]prolotype  of  ibe  #lfole  Nsi  of  gfuew  lioasu 
plants.  If,  instead  of  this,  he  were  to  select  two  or  three  plaata  ftwa 
each  of  the  Unncan  orders,  he  might  omit  manv  of  the  natural  ordecs 
ahc^gether ;  might  omit  some  of  the  finest  kfaMk  of  vegetable  beantyt 
and  of  course  ^Hild  not  have  any  thing  like  a  complete  collection. 
In  short,  the  advantages  of  the  natural  arrangement  of  plants  are 
aon  Biuneroos  than  we  can  here  aSnrd  room  to  explain ;  not  only  to 
aadli  as  already  know  plants,  but  even  to  those  who  are  igttorani  of 
botany.  Soaie  bi^olod  and  interasted  admirers  of  the  LiaBuenn 
syaleB  have  long  tried  hard  to  prevent  the  spread  of  thai  ef  Jussiaa 
in  this  country ;  but  it  has  finally  prevailed ;  aad  after  the  bng-oottp 
timied  oiertions  m  iu  favour  by  Mr.Browa  and  Mr.  ft.  A.  SaluKHinr^ 
we  at  last  observe  thai  even  Sir  J.  E.  Smith*  the  poaseasor  of  the 
<«  IJnnsran  Herbarium,'*  has  annexed  the  nanses  of  the  natural 
orders  of  Jussieu  and  Brown  to  his  translation  of  Flora  BnMmcA. 
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*  We  are  fhr  from  Insinuating  by  these  obaervations,  thai  the  tiatn- 
ral  method  will  supersede  that  of  Linnsus ;  it  is  neither  deurable 
nor  probable  that  it  ever  should  do  so.  The  method  of  Linnaeus  is 
by  fiur  the  best  for  a  beginner :  it  facilitates  the  knowledge  of  plants 
as  individual  objects,  while  the  natural  mode  enlarffes  the  under- 
standinff  by  generalizing  facts.  Plants  arranged  acoordmg  to  the  natu- 
ral method,  it  has  been  observed,  may  be  compared  to  words  arranged 
according  to  their  roots  or  derivations  :--»-arranged  according  to  the 
Linmean  method,  they  may  be  eompared  to  words  in  a  dictionary. 

<  The  alphabetical  mode  of  arrangement  is  that  which  is  commonly 
resorted  to  in  catalogues  or  lists  of  this  kind ;  but  this  is  the  wont  of 
all  modes,  since  the  mere  circumstance  of  agreeing  in  the  initial 
letter  of  the  name,  can  never  be  any  philosophical  or  scientific  ground 
of  union ;  and  as  to  the  convenience  of  turnine  to  any  senus  when 
they  are  so  arranged,  that  is  much  more  completely  andeftctualiy 
obtained  by  a  general  alphabetical  index  to  the  whole  work,  which^ 
under  the  name  of  any  one  genus,  refers  not  only  to  the  catalogue^ 
but  to  all  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  book  where  that  genus  is  men- 
tioned. 

*  Such  are  the  reasons  for  the  arrangement  we  have  adopted: 
whidi  being  rather  new  in  works  of  culture,  we  deemed  it  necessary 
thus  to  explain  its  uses  and  advantages.'    Part  II.  p.  S. 

It  is  difficult  to  overcome  established  prejudices ;  bnt  the 
propriety  of  grouping  plants  according  to  their  natural  affini- 
tiesy  is  so  obvious,  that  we  anticipate,  if  not  a  hasty,  a  gradual 
adoption  of  the  methoc)*  Dr.  Hooker  is  said  to  be  employed 
upon  a  complete  system  of  plants  according  to  this  mode  of 
arrangement,  which  will  occupy  eight  large  octavo  volumea. 
Sweet*s  Catalogue  and  Mr.  Loudon*s  Botanical  Woilu  have 
already  in  some  degree  prepared  the  way  for  the  change. 


Art*  X.  A  Vojfage  to  Cochin  China.  By  John  White,  Lieutenant  in 
the  United  States  Navy.  8vo.  pp.  972.  Price  10s.  6d*  London. 
1824. 

npHE  Americans  are  beginning  to  rival  the  merchants  of 
-"-  Great  Britain  in  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  stars  and 
stripes  are  now  displayed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  For 
ages,  the  only  competitors  with  the  English  in  mercantile  ad- 
venture, were  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  ;  the  one  a  Roman 
Catholic,  the  other  a  Protestant  people ; — the  former,  like  our- 
selves, the  subjects  of  a  monarchy,  the  latter,  sturdy  republi- 
cans. But  of  the  two,  the  more  free  and  enlightened  people 
have  done,  by  far,  the  least  towards  extending,  by  means  of 
commercial  enterprise,  the  benefits  of  civilization  and  the  reiga 
of  Christianity.  The  Portuguese  made  all  their  colonial  con* 
qjuests  subservient  to  the  extension  of  their  religion,*— a  cor* 
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ruption  of  the  true  one,  but  still  available  to  a  certaia  extent 
as  an  instrument  of  civilisation.  The  Dutch  have  rendered  the 
Christian  name  a  detestation  wherever  they  succeeded  in  ep» 
tablishing  their  dominion.  The  colonial  history  of  no  people, 
perhaps,  reflects  so  deep  disgrace  upon  them;  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  their  republic,  we  are  almost  justified  in  considering  aa 
one  of  Uiose  retributive  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence 
which  it  is  *  hard  to  read  amiss.*  During  their  ]brief  empire  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  Count  Maurice,  one  of  Ae  most  iUus* 
trious  of  their  generals,  displayed  a  more  enlightened  policy 
as  governor"  of  Bahia ;  but  ne  was  ill  supported  in  everr  re* 
spect,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  final  ezpulsioii 
of  the  Dutch  from  Brazil  has  been  detrimental  to  the  prosperity 
and  improvement  of  that  vast  country.  In  the  East,  tbenr  po» 
licy  has  been  uniformly  illiberal,  their  conduct  fSiuthlesS)  cruel, 
and  oppressive.  In  everv  instance  in  which  colonies  have 
been  restored  to  them,  tne  transfer  has  been  resented  by  the 
natives  as  both  a  calamity  and  an  injury.  '  The  EogUsh,'  99yB 
the  present  Writer,  '  with  an  eye  to  future  advantages^  i^hilia 
'  in  possession  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  had  obaeived  a  most  ha<- 
'  mane  and  liberal  policy  towards  the  natives,  which  formed  a 
'  strone  contrast  to  the  rigorous  treatment  which  they  had  re* 
'  ceived  from  the  Dutch,  and  produced  a  spirit  of  insubordina- 
'  tion  and  resistance  on  the  re*establishment  of  the  government 
*  of  the  latter.'  The  sultaunfof  Palamban  took  up  arms  to  expel 
these  hated  neighbours ;  and  every  where  in  the  eastern  seas, 
their  empire  may  be  considered  as  equally  inauspicious  and 
precarious.  The  Portuguese  lie  under  the  ^It  ana  disgrace  of 
transplanting  the  Inquisition  to  their  Asiatic  possessions ;  but 
it  is  remarkaole,  that  in  Brazil,  that  infernal  tribunal  was  never 
established.  And  while  in  the  East,  the  sun  of  their  power 
and  glory  has  long  set,  in  the  western  hemisphere  alone,  their 
language,  institutions,  and  religion  seem  to  have  become 
naturalized. 

In  attempting  to  interpret  the  language  of  past  events  con* 
sidered  as  integral  parts  of  a  Divine  scheme  of  administratioci 
conducted  by  me  Supreme  Governor,  the  utmost  caution,  as 
well  as  reverence,  is  incumbent  on  us.  But  we  are  too  apt  to 
read  at  least  modem  history  in  the  temper  of  atheism,  and  to 
exclude  from  our  thouehts  all  reference  to  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  under  Uie  idea  that  the  designs  of  Providence 
most  needs  be  inscrutable.  Thus  we  show  our  reverence^  for 
the  volume  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  Papists  do  their  reverence  for  the  written 
volume,  making  its  obscurity  a  plea  for  our  criminal  inattention. 
But  to  bow  little  purpose  must  we  have  read  the  tb^  proph^es 
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of  the  Old  Testament,  if  they  have  notinspired  the  firm  belief, 
that  the  &te  of  nations  is  nniformly  determined  by  the  fixed 
laws  of  Ood's  righteous  government ;  that  in  their  nse  and  fall, 
•they  are  alike  subservient  to  his  final  purposes,  and  yet, 
that  it  strictly  depends  upon  the  conduct  of  a  natioo^  in  what 
character  'it  shall  be  made  the  instrument  of  aocoaplishii^ 
them.  Commerce  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  efficient 
instruments  of  extending  civilization ;  and  by  means  of  com* 
merce,  the  fairest  opportunities  are  opened  for  gaining  access 
for  Christianity  into  the  most  remote  and  central  repons. 
Ought  we  not  then  to  consider  a  commercial  nation  as  ape- 
cifically  charged  and  intrusted  vrith  this  commission  ?  If  80»it 
cannot  but  affect  the  permanence  of  its  prosperity,  how  far  it 
fulfils  or  neglects  this  primary  national  obligation. 

To  her  merchants,  England  owes  the  ongin  of  her  great- 
ness :  to  her  missionaries,  it  is  our  firm  persuasion,  she  will 
be  indebted  for  its  permanence.  What,  as  a  nation^  we  have 
hitherto  done  for  the  civilization  of  the  world,  is  trifling,  indeed, 
compared  with  what  might  have  been  accomplished ;  and  the 
early  history  of  our  colonial  policy  redounds  little  to  this 
national  honour.  But  vast,  indeed,  is  the  sphere  which  now 
opens  alike  to  commercial  and  missionary  enterprise  in  both 
'hemispheres ;  and  that  maritime  power  which  is  at  this  time 
rising  up  into  rivalry  with  us,  is  for  every  moral  purpose  an 
auxiliary.  It  is  the  British  nation,  under  another  name,  wUcb 
is  sending  out  her  traders  from   Boston  and  New  York,  to 

3 yen  new  channels  of  civilizing  intercourse ;  and  it  is  the 
nglish  languc^e  and  the  English  creed  which  are  thus  spread- 
ing themselves  over  the  world. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
first  attempt  to  establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Cochin 
China,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  The  experiment  had 
repeatedly  been  made  by  several  of  the  European  nations  ;  in 

t articular  by  two  English  vessels  sent  from  Bengal  in  the  year 
778 ;  but  had  in  every  case  failed  in  consequence  of  the  ra- 
pacity and  perfidy  or  the  natives.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  vessels  succeeded  in  obtaining  cargoes  of  sugar;  but  the 
various  impositions  to  which  the  traders  found  themselves 
compelled  to  submit,  amounted  to  nearly  half  the  value  of 
the  net  invoice,  and  the  trouble,  vexation,  and  peril,  attendant 
on  the  adventure,  were  such  as  to  indispose  the  Author  to 
repeat  his  visit  to  Don-nai.  The  only  Europeans  that  have  any 
chance  in  the  country,  he  says,  are  the  French,  in  consequence 
of  former  services  rendered  by  them  to  Uio  reigning  dynastft 
and  from  there  being  some  of  that  nation  still  at  the  amft  of 
Onam;    '  They  have,  however,'  it  is  added,  *  lately 
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^  but  miserably,  though  on  a  very  email  ecale,  and  vrill  not 
'  probably  pursue  the  trade  much  longer ;  as  all  the  French 

*  but  M.  Vannier  have  quitted  the  country,  and  he  was  very 
^  anxious  to  follow  them. 

The  country  of  Onam,  or  Cochin  China,  includes  in  its  pre- 
sent limits,  a  tract  extending  in  length  from  lat.  8®  40'  to  17* 
r  N.,  and  from  Cape  Avareua^the  eastern-most  land  of  Cochin 
China,  in  lone.  109^  24'  E.  about  160  miles  westward.  Its 
average  breadth,  however,  is  about  one  hundred  miles  fcoift 
east  to  west  The  kingdom  is  comprised  in  three  divisions : 
Don^nai,  which  is  the  southernmost,  and  comprehends  M 
Cambodia,  extending  to  about  lat.  l2*^  N. ;  Chang,  the  cen* 
tral  division,  lying  between  lat.  12®  and  15®  N. :  and  Hu^,  ex« 
tending  from  the  central  division  northward  to  the  Oulf  of 
Tonquin.    The  country  is  said  to  be  indebted 

*  for  its  present  population  to  an  unsuccessful  rebellion  of  a  Tonqui- 
ne^  prince  against  his  sovereign,  somewhat  less  than  two  centuriei 
ago ;  the  prince  being  totally  routed,  and  pursued  by  the  victorious 
troops  of  the  king  of  Tonquin,  made  his  escape  with  his  adherents  into 
Cochin  China,  which  was  then  inhabited  by  the  Lois,  or  Laos,  an  ig* 
norant  and  timid  people,  who,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
war,  (led  with  precipitation  on  the  approach  of  these  intruders  to  thd 
mountains  of  Tsiompa,  and  left  the  Tonquinese  fugitives  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  country.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  great  number  of 
animals,  fowls,  and  fish,  with  which  the  woods,  marshes,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  the  oeighix>uring  sea  abounded,  furnished  them  most  bounteously 
with  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life;  and  their  population  increased 
iu  a  ratio  proportionate  to  these  means,  and  in  a  short  time  they  had 
spread  themselves  over  all  the  northern  section  of  the  country ;  nor  in 
fact  was  it  many  years  ere  they  had  penetrated  south  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Cambodia,  where  they  built  the  city  of  Saigon,  and  subse- 
quently that  of  Don-nai,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northward  of  the 
former ;  and  in  somewhat  less  than  forty  years  from  the  ingress  of  the 
invaders,  we  find  them  in  quiet  possession  of  the  whole  Guam  country, 
or  Cochin  China  Proper ;  and  many  successful  inroads  had  been  made 
by  them  into  Cambodia.  This  latter  country,  however,  was  inhabited 
by  a  more  courageous  and  warlike  people  than  the  Lois,  or  aboriginal 
occupants  of  Guam,  and  they  for  a  long  time  successfully  resisted  -  th^ 
yoke  of  their  new  and  troublesome  neighbours ;  and  in  their  opposition 
they  were  greatly  fiicilitated  by  the  nature  of  their  country,  which  being 
veiy  low,  covered  with  almost  impenetrable  forests,  and  abounding  with 
thick  underwood  or  jungle,  and  intersected  with  innumerable  rivers  and 
creeks,  afforded  them  sufficient  opportunities  for  displaying  their  skill 
in  the  art  of  laying  ambuscades;  and  in  various  other  desultory  modes 
of  warfare  in  use  among  barbarous  nations,  and  by  which  their  inva^ 
ders  were  greatly  annoyed ;  nor  were  the  Cambodians  finally  subdued 
Jby  the  hostile  arms  of  the  Onam^se  until  the  reign  of  the  pretvnt 
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sovereign,  by  which  Cnmbudia  has  become  an  integral  part  of  Cochin 
China/ 

The  division  of  Hue  takes  its  name  from  the  royal  city,  the 
constant  residence  of  the  monarch,  who,  for  twenty  years, 
had  made  it  the  object  of  his  greatest  solicitude  to  fortify  this 
capital. 

*  During  this  period,  he  has  lavished  immense  sums,  and  Mcri« 
ficed  the  lives  of  thousands  of  his  subjects  by  keeping  them  at  labour 
without  intermission  upon  its  ramparts.  It  is  certainly  a  ttupendoiis 
object,  and  would  be  esteemed  so  even  in  Europe.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  barr.ed  river,  accessible  to  large  vessels  at  high  water  only.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  nine  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  one 
hundred  feet  broad  ;  its  walls  are  of  brick,  laid  in  a  cement  of  which 
sugar  is  the  principal  ingredient,  and  are  sixty  feet  high.  Tlie  pillars 
of  the  gates,  which  are  of  stone,  are  seventy  feet  high :  over  the 
arches,  which  are  of  the  same  materials,  are  towers  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  feet  high,  to  which  access  is  had  by  a  handsome  flight 
of  stairs,  on  each  side  of  the  gateway,  inside  the  walls.  The  fortress 
is  of  a  quadrilateral  form,  and  built  on  the  plan  of  Strasbourg  in  Get- 
many.  It  has  twenty-four  bastions,  each  mounting  thirty-six  guns. 
The  whole  number  of  guns  to  be  mounted  when  the  works  are  com- 
pleted is  twelve  hundred.  One  hundred  thousand  men  are  constantly 
employed  upon  the  workst  and  it  will  require,  when  finished,  forty 
thousand  troops  to  garrison  it.    It  is  now  nearly  completed.' 

This  was  in  the  year  1819.  In  the  following  year  the  builder 
of  this  mighty  Babel  was  numbered  with  the  dead.  His  reign 
was  marked  by  schemes  of  ambition  and  conquest.  Eveiy 
year  he  found  a  fresh  pretext  for  quarrelling  with  the  Tonqui- 
nese,  from  whom  he  had  wrested  large  portions  of  territory ; 
and  having  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  tributary  vassais, 
he  was  turning  his  attention  towards  Siarn.  The  scale  of  his 
works,  as  we(l  as  his  taste  for  the  royal  amusements  of  war 
and  architecture,  reminds  us  of  the  mighty  tyrants  of  ancient 
days.  A  canal  had  recently  been  completed,  when  our  Author 
was  at  Saigon,  the  chief  city  of  the  southern  division,  extend- 
ing from  the  western  part  of  that  city,  a  distance  of  twenty- 
three  miles,  to  a  branch  of  the  Cambodia  river. 


*  This  canal  is  twelve  feet  deep  throughout,  about  eighty  feet  wi 
and  was  cut  through  immense  forests  and  morasses  in  the  short  space 
of  six  weeks.  Twenty-six  thousand  men  were  employed,  night  and 
day,  by  turns,  in  this  stupendous  undertaking ;  and  seven  thousand 
lives  were  sacrificed  by  fatigue  and  consequent  disease.  The  banks 
of  this  canal  are  already  planted  with  the  palmaria  tree,  which  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  Onamese.'  p.  237. 

The  king  had  a  fleet  of  galleys  at  Hut^,  and  was  building,  in 
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1819,  two  hundred  more ;  fetbout  fifty' of  them  were  schooner- 
rigged,  with  European  sterns. 

*  The:;e  people,'  says  Lieut.  White,  *  have  great  quickness  of  per- 
ception,  and  a  disposition  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciencies,  and,  with  the  exception  of  their  coasting  craft,  which  are 
decidedly  primitive,  they  have^  under  the  instruction  of  the  French, 
made  considerable  advances  in  naval  architecture!  according  to  Euro- 
pean ideas ;  nor  have  they  been  inattentive  to  fortification,  the  art  of 
war  in.  general,  and  the  manufactures  connected  with  it.  These  facts 
prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  there  is  no  physical  defect  in  them ;  and 
the  annals  of  the  country,  with  the  testimony  of  travellers,  show,  in 
respect  to  moral  characteristics,  that  while  they  were  under  a  mild 
and  equitable  government,  they  were  a  kind,  hospitable,  polite^  viva- 
cious, tionest,  and  industrious  people. 

*  Cochin  China  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  powers  in  Asia,  the  best 
adapted  to  maritime  adventure ;  from  her  local  situation  in  respect  to 
other  jyowers;  from  her  facilities  towards  the  production  of  a  power- 
ful navy  to  protect  her  commerce  ;  from  the  excellency  of  her  har- 
bours, and  from  the  aquatic  nature  of  her  population  on  the  sea- 
board, the  Onamese  rivalling  even  the  Chinese  as  sailors.'  p.  265. 

If  the  testimony  of  former  travellers  be  correct,  however* 
relative  to  the  character  of  the  Onamese,  their  deterioration  in 
every  respect  has  been  almost  unprecedented ;  and  although 
our  Author  may  be  pardoned,  as  a  republican,  for  seeing  in  the 
tyrannical  nature  of  the  government,  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  explanation.  *  The  king,'  he  says, '  a  military  despot, 
'  jealous,  avaricious,  and  ambitious,  swaying  a  sceptre  which 
'  invests  him  with  power  the  most  absolute  and  unrestrained, 
'  causes  a  nobility  venal,  faithless,  and  oppressive,  and  eonse^ 
'  quently,  a  people  ignorant,  dissolute,  and  without  loyalty 
'  or  industry.'  Whether  this  will  account  for  all  the  features 
in  the  national  portrait,  our  readers  will  judge.  Our  Author 
describes  them  as,  in  many  respects,  but  little  removed  from  a 
state  of  deplorable  barbarism. 

'  In  person  the  Cochin  Chinese  are  perhaps  somewhat  smaller 
than  their  neighbours  the  Malays,  and  of  the  same  colour,  though 
generally  not  so  well  formed ;  their  constant  habit  of  chewing  areka 
imparts  to  their  mouths  a  most  disgusting  appearance  \  and,  what  is 
very  remarkable,  they  never  wash  their  ^ces  and  hands,  or  bodies ; 
for  in  all  other  parts  of  the  East,  frequent  ablutions  have  been  thought 
so  indispensable  to  health  and  purity,  that  .it  is  enjoined  by  their 
priests  as  a  religious  rite,  and  most  scrupulously  adhered  to»  both 
from  duty  and  inclination. 

*  The  habit  of  the  higher  classes,  in  permitting  their  nails  to  ^row 
to  an  enormous  length,  cannot  be  supposed  to  conduce  to  cleaolmess 
or  comfort;  and  it  is  remarkable  with  what  Unwearied  ptfinib  they  cul- 
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tWate  theniy  u  a  person  bearing  this  badee  is  tuppoaed  not  to  be  ob- 
liged to  perform  any  manual  I&our,  and  the  longer  the  iiaila»  the 
more  respectability  do  they  confer  on  the  wearer.  Their  garmenti 
are  seldom  taken  off  by  night  or  by  day,  after  having  been  first  as- 
sumed, excepting  in  cases  of  ceremony*  when  they  are  tempomrily 
superseded  by  other  dresses,  till  rotten  by  time  and  filth,  when  they 
are  permitted  to  fall  off  of  themselves.  These  dirty  habits  engender 
vast  swarms  of  vermin,  and  render  their  bodies  highly  oSbnsive  to 
more  than  one  sense ;  and  the  epithet /roiiay,  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  Chinese,  is  exempHGed  in  these  people  in  the  most  eiiipnitic 
sense.*  pp.  S7— 38. 

*  On  our  approach  to  the  shore,  our  olfactory  nerves  were  Minted 
with  <'  the  ranicest  compound  of  villainous  smells  that  ever  offended 
nostril  ;*'  and  the  natives  of  the  place,  consisting  prindpaUy  of  men, 
women,  children,  swine,  and  mangy  dogs,  ec^ually  filthy  and  miserable 
in  appearance,  lined  the  muddy  banks  of  this  Stygian  stream  to  wel- 
come our  landing.  With  this  escort,  we  proceeded  immediately  to 
the  house  of  the  chief,  throueh  several  defiles,  strewed  with  rotten 
fish,  old  bones,  and  various  otner  nauseous  objects,  among  the  Ibitni- 
tous  assemblage  of  huts,  fish-pots,  old  boats,  pig-styes,  &&  wbidi 
surrounded  us  in  every  direction  ;  and,  in  order  that  no  circumstance 
of  ceremony  should  be  omitted,  to  honour  their  new  goesta,  a  most 
harmonious  concert  was  immediately  struck  up  hj  the  swarm  of  little 
filthy  children  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity,  in  which  they  were  joined 
by  their  parents,  and  the  swme  and  dogs.*  p.  43« 

The  city  of  Saigon,  to  which  the  vessels  at  length  obtained  per- 
mission to  proceed,  is  stated  to  contain  180,000  soula,  of  which 
10,000  are  Chinese.  It  is  situated  on  a  point  formed  by  a  con- 
fluence of  two  branches  of  the  Don-nai  river,  about  aisrty  miles 
from  Cape  St.  James  by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  oouaes 
are  chiefly  of  wood/  thatched  with  palm  leaves  or  rice  straw: 
but  some  few  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  covered  with  tilea.  The 
streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  generally  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  some  of  them  are  quite  spacioua.  Lieut. 
White  seems  to  express  great  surprise  and  pity,  that  thebooaes 
had  not  the  indispensable  comfort  of  glazed  windows.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  city  are  two  Chinese  pagodas,  and  the 
Onamese  have  a  great  number  of  these  temples  in  varioos 
parts  of  the  city.  In  a  central  situation  is  a  Christian 
church,  where  two  Italian  missionaries  preside,  who  have  seve- 
ral disciples  and  many  converts.  The  number  of  Christiana  in 
Cochin  China  is  70,0(X),  of  which  number  the  division  of  Don- 
na; contains  16,000.  Our  Author  adds  the  unnecessary  par- 
ticular, that  they  are  all  Roman  Catholics ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  further  information  with  regard  to  these  Onamese 
Christians.  The  Chinese  scattered  over  the  kingdom  are  the 
butchers,  the  tailors,   the  confectioners,  and  t£e  pedlara  of 
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CoGhin  China :  '  they  are  met  with  in  eyeiy  bazar  and  in-  every 
'  street*  with  their  elastic  pole  carried  across  their  shonMers* 
'  at  each  end  of  which  is  suspended  a  basket  filled  with  their 
'  varione  commodities.'  They  are  also  the  bankers  and  money- 
changers, and  a  great  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  tne 
country  passes  through  their  hands.    Many  of  the  cooking 
utensils,  and  a  principal  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  Onamese, 
their  porcelain  also,  tea,  drugs,  caliinet-work,  gilt  paper,  and  ' 
'  in  short,  almost  every  article  of  convenience,*  are  brought  from 
China*    The  Onamese  manufacture  a  few  coarse  silk  stufis, 
and  cultivate  sugar  and  rice ;  but  both  the  agricultural  and 
-manufacturing  operations  are  performed  by  the  women  :  they 
are  the  husbandmen,  the  manners*  and  the  merchants.    *  In 
'  Cochin  China,  every  man  is  a  soldier.'    Lieut.  White  and 
bis  companions  were  excessively  annoyed  by  bevies  of  women 
merchants  jor  merchandize  brokers,  who,  after  asking  for  a 
glass  of  brandy  each,  would  offer  their  sugar,  silk,  and  cotton 
for  sale,  but  without  producing  any  samples..    During  the  stay 
of  the  American  traders,  sugar  rose  from  80  to  100  per  cent ! 
In  shuffling,  chicanery,  and  rapacity,  these  female  merchants 
seem  to  have  excelled  either  Jews,  Franks,  or  AnQenians. 
Boats  of  light  and  airy  construction,  each  composed  of  a  single 
trunk  of  a  tree,  were  seen  plying  on  the  river,  each  navigated 
in  most  cases  by  one  woman.     Several  of  these,  which  came 
along-side  the  Franklin,  were  laden  with  the  choicest.. tropical 
fruits. 

*  The  young  females  are  frequently  handsome,  and  some  even 
beautiful,  before  their  teeth,  tongues;  gums,  and  lips  become  stained 
with  their  detestable'  masticatory :  the  children  of  both  sexes,  how- 
ever, begin  this  practice  at  a  very  earl^  age.    They  are  by  nature 

-finely  formed,  their  symmetrical  proportions  are,  however,  distorted 
and  disguised  b^  their  dirtv  habits;imda  woman  atthirtfr  jg  an  ob« 

'  ject  of  dwgust,  at  forty,  aosolutely  hideous.' 

The  religion  of  Onam  appears  to  be  Ikiddbism.  *  In*  the 
woods  at  Banga  and  other  suburbs,  are'  (frequently  seen, '  mi- 
1  niature  houses,  erected  on  four  posts,  with  an  idolseated  in 
'  the  interior;  and  offerings  of  frtiit  tind  cooked  dishes  placed 
'  before  it.'    Polygsmy  and  concubinage  are  universal.    Adul« 

'tery  is  punished  by  tying  the  parties  back  to  back  and  throw- 
ing them  into  tt^e  river.  All  other  capital  crimes  are  punished 
by  decollation.  Theft,  though  a  capital  gffence,  is  .stated  .to 
be  universal,  and  murders,  especially  by  poison,  are  frequent. 
The  population  is  conjectured  to  amount  to  .ei^ht  millions,  as 
the  Mandarins  stated  it  at  ten,) and. the  missionaries  at  six 

.  HuUions.  Tbe^country  envoys  aa*  fine  a/  climate  as  any  within 
theiorrid  zone,  being  refreshed  by  periodical  winds^^ffhd'Ae 
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winters  are  unusually  cool  for  the  latitude.  The  numerous 
streams  and  springs  with  which  it  abounds,  present  great  faci- 
lities for  both  agnculture  and  internal  commerce ;  it  abounds 
with  fine  bays  and  harbours ;  and  in  respect  to  its  natural  pro- 
ductions, vies  with  any  country  in  the  East.  The  mountaiiB 
abound  with  the  precious  metals,  the  forests  with  odoriferous 
woods;  the  mulberry-tree  is  indigenous;  and  the  soil  is 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco*  cinna- 
mon, and  pepper.  Its  commerce,  chiefly  with  the  Japanese, 
and  the  Portuguese  of  Macao,  was  at  one  time  considerable^ 
it  is  now  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
this  country  will  not  be  abandoned  altogether  to  eiuier  Ameri- 
can adventurers  or  French  missionaries.  The  heir-apparent  in 
1819,  was  believed  to  be  a  sworn  enemy  to  all  Christians  and 
foreigners :  and  notwithstanding  that  Monsieur  Vannier  held 
the  post  of  lord  high  admiral,  all  the  French  were  anxiona  to 
escape  from  the  country.  So  little  permanent  good  had  been 
the  result  of  the  Dubois  system  of  conversion  dieted  upon  by  the 
priests,  and  the  benevolent  military  tuition  of  French  officers. 
Bishop  Adran,  the  Apostolic  Vicar  and  Bishop  of  Cochin 
China,  and  ambassador  extraordinary  from  Louis  XVL  to 
the  father  of  his  late  Onamese  majesty,  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  superior  abilities.  He  was  for  many  years  the  oracle 
and  guide  ot  the  king. 

*  Under  his  auspices  the  country  was  greatly  improved ;  and  during 
a  short  peace,  previous  to  the  final  termination  of  the  war,  he  es- 
tablished a  manufactory  of  saltpetre,  opened  roads,  cut  canals,  held 
out  rewards  for  the  propagation  of  the  8ilk-worm»  caused  large  tracts 
of  land  to  be  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  established 
manufactories  for  the  preparation  of  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  &c ;  opened 
mines  of  iron,  constructed  smelting  furnaces,  and  foundries  for  can- 
non. Adran  translated  into  the  Onara  language  a  system  of  Euro- 
pean military  tactics,  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Naval  arsenals  were 
established,  and  a  large  navy  consisting  of  gun-boats,  galleys,  &c.  was 
built  and  equipped.  Under  his  direction,  a  reformation  was  effected 
in  the  system  of  jurisprudence  ;  he  abolished  several  species  of  punish- 
ments that  were  disproportionate  to  the  crimes  to  which  they  wei^ 
annexed:  he  established  public  schools,  and  compelled  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  them  at  the  age  of  four  years :  he  drew  up 
commercial  regulations,  built  bridges,  caused  buoys  and  sea-marks  to 
be  laid  down  in  all  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast,  and  surveys  to  be 
made  of  the  principal  bays  and  harbours.  The  officers  of  the  navy 
'  were  instructed  in  naval  tactics  by  Frenchmen  ;  his  army  was  divided 
into  regular  regiments ;  military  schools  were  established,  and  the 
officers  taught  the  science  of  gunnery.  Unfortunately  for  the  coun- 
try, the  death  of  Adran  occurred  shortly  after  this;  and  with  him 
expired  many  of  the  wholesome  laws,  institutions,  and  regulations 
established  by  him.' 
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In  the  preM,  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Thomat  Young,  of  Margate,  a  Collec- 
tion of  Texts  of  -Scriptarey  with  short 
notes,  and  tome  other  obtenrationt 
against  the  principal  Popish  Errors. 
Written  by  a  Dirine  of  the  Church  of 
England,  A.D.  1688. 

In  the  press.  On  the  Adrancement  of 
Society  in  Science,  Civilization,  and 
Religion.  By  James  Douglas,  Esq.  of 
Cavers.  1  vol.  8vo. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a 
volume  of  Plain  Sermons,  chiefly  for 
the  Use  of  Seamen.  By  the  Rev.  S. 
M.iddock.  Vicar  of  Bishop's  Suttun  and 
Ropley,  Hants. 

Mr.  Maund,  of  Bronaf»i^rove ,  well 
known  as  a  practical  disciple  of  Flora, 
will  commence  on  the  1st  of  January 
18^3,  a  Monthly  Publication,  to  be  en- 
titled, The  Bbtanic  Ganden,  or  Maga- 
zine of- Hardy  Flowers,  intended  as  a 
Manual  for  Botanists' and  Florists. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  in  8vo.,  A 
Treatise  on  Gout,  Pathological,  Thera- 
peutical, and  Practical,  in  which  ao 
attempt  is  made  to  elucidate  and  esta- 
blish the  nature  and  causes  of  that  dis- 
ordery  and  to  deduce  definite  and  cor- 
rect principles  of  treatment  for  its  pre- 
ventJoQ  and'  cure,  consonant  with  just 
|»athol<^cal  views,  and  confirmed  by 
observatioos  and  experience.  By  A. 
Rennie,  Esq.  Surgeon. 

In  the  pre^s,  a  new  edition  of  thfe 
Elements  of  Pathobgy,  and  an  Experi- 
menul  Inquiry  into  the  Arteries.  By 
Caleb  Hillier  Parry,  M.D.  &c  &c. 
AIm  an  extensive  collection  of  the  un« 
published  Medical  Writings  of  the  same 
Author;  together  with  a  Preface  and 
aeveral  Introductory  Disquisitions,  by 
the  Editor. 

In  the  press,  A  Discourse  on  the  Pro- 
phecies concerning  Antichrist,  delivered 
December  9, 1894.  By  Joseph  Fletcher, 
A.M. 


The  Discourses  delivered  at  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Rev.  William  Orme,  at 
Camberwell,  October  7.  By  the  Rer*  • 
Joseph  Fletcher,  Greville  Ewing,  and 
Robert  Winter,  D.D.,  will  appear  early 
in  January. 

In  the  course  of  January  will  be 
published.  Memoirs  of  Moaes  Mendel- 
sohn, the  Jewish  philosopher^  including 
the  celebrated  correspondence  between 
him  and  J.  C.  Lavater  on  the  Christian 
Religion. 

The  second  volume  of  l|f  r.  Wiffen's 
Translation  of  Tasso,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  late  fire  at  Mr.  Moyes's, 
G  re vi  He-street,  is  again  at  press,  and 
will  make  its  appearance  in  the  coarse 
of  April  or  May  eosoing. 

Eariy  in  Janoary  will  be  published. 
Part  I.  of  a  New  Topographical  Workv 
entitledi  Delineations  of  Gloucestershire, 
being  views  of  the  principal  seats  of 
nobility  and  gentry,  anil  other  objects 
of  prominent  interest  in  that  county, 
with  historical  and  descriptive  notices. 
The  drawings  to  be  made,  and  the  plates 
engraved  by  Messrs.  Storer.  The  his- 
torieal  notices  by  J.  N.  Brewer,  Esq. ; 
and  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  His 
-Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  the  County.  It  is  in- 
tended that  this  work  shall  consist  of 
100  engraved  views,  qaarto  size,  each 
to  be  accompanied  upon  an  average 
with  four  pages  of  letter^press.  The 
publication  will  comprise  83  parts, 
forming  two  handsome  vdumes. 

In  the  press.  Christian  Letters  to  a 
Physician  at  L.  Also,  an  Expostula- 
tion against  Ashdod-phraseology ;  and 
some  Thoughts  on  the  inaptness  of  the 
Christian  believer's  costume.  By  Ep- 
silon. 

In  the  press.  Thoughts  on  Antinomi- 
ani«m.  By  Agnostos,  Author  of  Tboughu 
on  Baptism. 
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MISCSLLAVSOOS. 

Decision.  A  Tale.  By  Mrs.  Hofland, 
Author  of  Son  of  a  Genius,  &c.  1  vol. 
ISmo.  6s. 

A  View  of  the  Present  State  of  the 
Salmon  aod  Channel  Fisheries,  and  of 


the  Statute  Laws  by  which  they  are 
regulated :  shewing,  that  it  is  to  the 
Defects  of  the  latter  that  the  present 
Scarcity  of  the  Fish  is  to  be  attributed. 
Comprehending  also  the  Naturml  His- 
tory and  Habits  of  the  Salmon.  ByJ. 
Cornish,  Eaq.  8vo.  (is.  6d. 
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Tbeodric  A  Domestic  Tale.  And 
other  Poevit.  Bj  Thoowt  CanvpbeU, 
Em|.  Author  of  the  Pleuures  of  Hope, 
ite,  ftjolscsp  Sra  8a. 

MisceHaoeooa  Poems.  By  Roberl 
Power.  9  fols.  post  8vo.  14a. 

The  Moseam :  a  Porm.  By  John 
Ball.  8VO. 

The  Lrterary  Soovenir;  or  Cabinet 
of  Poefry  and  Romance.  Edited  by 
Alahc  A.  Watu.   18ma  Plates.  }9t. 

TBBOLOCr. 

The  Protestant  Refonnation  vinHi- 
cat«^,a  Discourse.  By  Joieph  Fletcher, 
A.M.  Second  Edit.  8d.  or  6%.  per  doz. 

Manual  oC  Family  Prayers.  By  the 
E.Eet.  C  J.  Blomfield,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
r.  84mo.  !».  6d.;  large  paper»39t. 
Society  in  Ireland:  a  full  Ac- 
oanot  of  the  Proceedings  at  a  meeting 
hald,  Nov.  9, 1 894,  at  Carrick  uo  Shan- 
■on,  between  the  Protestants  and  the 
Catholics^  l«mo.  6d. 

The  Spcak-oat,  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
Ibolic  Priesthood  of  Incland :  or  Popery 
wwhangeably  Um  saoae  in  its  penecn- 
tittf  spirit,  aiid  in  its  determined  busti* 
Uty  to  the  circniatioo  of  the  Scriptures; 
in  a  Report  of  the  Proceedings  at  the 
Anniveraary  of  the  Cariov  Bible  Society, 
held  the  18th  and  I9ib  of  November 
18t4.  With  a  preface,  containiojr  t be 
Marks  of  corroptioo  in  tlie  Chan:h  of 


Rome.  By  thnndmiri^bte  SMtoo.  Itaa. 
Is. 

Popary  ia  1894}  a  OreiiUr  Letter  sf 
Pope  Leo  the  Twalftbt  to  all  tbe  Pfttr^ 
•rchs,  Primatcif  Archblsbopa*  and  Bh 
shops  of  the  RMBan  Gatholie  CboKh ; 
and  the  BoU  of  JabilM,  far  tha  Tav 
1895.  Translated  fto«i  tha  Orvml 
Latin,  with  an  Intradactioa  and  MoIm. 
8vo.  6d. 

The  Plenary  Inspiiatioii  of  Um  8crip> 
tures  asserted,  and  the  Principles  sf 
their  Conposiiioa  inTcrtigalad,  with  a 
View  to  the  RefoUtlon  of  all  oljectioai 
to  their  dirinity.  la  Sis  Lectarca.  Bj 
the  Rev.  S.  Noble.  8vo.  13s. 

The  Mystery  of  GodliiMsa,  or  dime* 
tions  for  the  attainment  of  hoBatsi, 
founded  on  Marshall's  Qoapel  Myi^iy 
of  Sanctification.  By  a  Laymaa  of  tbt 
Church  of  England.  l9mo» 

Three  £a«ays :  on  Rafaucfatioap  ths 
Antidehivian  Patriarcha,  aad  t^  Jaai^ 
neysofthe  Israelites.  By  Sarah  Bvm* 
ley,  19mo.  4a.  6d. 

Intesesting  Narrativas  Aom  tha  Sa- 
cred Voloma,  illustrated  aad  iaipnaadt 
shewing  the  exeelleace  of  Oiviaa  Bete* 
tioo,  and  the  practical  aatora  af  trat 
religion.   By  Joseph  Bdchar*  >4iBi^  Ja 

Lectures  on  the  Lord's  Pnif^r  i  muk 
two  Discouraes  oo  iatwvatitg  -an!  m» 
portant  subjects.  By  tbo  lUv.  Lake 
Booker.  LU  a  F.B.8.A.«Iml  Uam. 
4s.  Cd. 
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Art.  I.  I,  An  OuiUne  of  the  System  of  Education  at  Neof  Lanark. 
By  Robert  Dale  Owen.  8vo.  pp.  1(H.    Glasgow,  1824. 

2.  ObteroaHons  on  the  AnH-Christian  Tendency  of  Modem  Education^ 
and  on  the  Practicability  and  Means  of  its  Improvement*  By  John 
Campbell,  of  Carbrook,  F.R.S.E.  12mo.  pp.  142.  Edinburgby 
1S23. 

S«  A  Plea  on  Behdf  qf  a  Christian  Natunh  Jor  the  Christian  BSuca* 
tion  of  its  Youth.  Addressed  to  various  Classes  of  Society. 
Abiiclged  from  the  larger  Work  of  the  Rev.  George  Monro,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Letterkenny,  Ireland,  in  1711.  8vo.  pp.  112.  London, 
1823. 

4.  A  Practical  Essay  on  the  Manner  qf  Studying  and  Teaching  in 
Scotland:  or  a  Guide  to  Students  at  the  University,  to  Parish 
Schoolmasters,  and  Family  Tutors.  12mo.  pp.  S02.  Price  6s. 
Edinburgh,  1823. 

5.  The  Church  qf  England  Catechism.  By  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq. 
A  new  Edition.  18mo.  pp.  96.    Price  &.  6d.    London,  1824. 

A  LL  these  publications,  though  of  widely  different  character, 
-^  bear  upon  one  common  topic,  the  grand  subject  of  Na- 
tional Education.  We  mean  to  say  something  aSout  each  of 
them,  but  our  chief  reason  for  bringing  them  now  before  the 
attention  of  our  readers  is,  that  they  will  afford  us  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity of  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the 
controversy. 

Happily,  it  is  no  longer  a  question  amone  us  in  Great  Bri- 
tiun,  whether  die  people  ought  to  have  education,  or  not. 
This  is  a  ^eat  point  gained ;  and  we  may  forgive  the  Na- 
tional Society  tne  assumption  and  fallacy  implied  in  its 
designation,  for  the  sake  pi  the  pledge  thus  afforded,  that  the 
nation  at  large  sball  btae  the  means  of  education  provided  for 
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them.  Wliether  they  shall  be  taught  to  read  and  write  in  na» 
tional  schools,  or  in  *  schools  for  all/  is,  iu  our  view,  a  matter 
of  little  importance,  provided  that  they  be  well  taught, — pro- 
vided that  no  deception  be  practised  on  the  public,  and  that 
that  do  not  ensue,  which  too  often  happened  in  our  old  Charity 
schools  and  free  schools,  that  tlie  only  party  benefited  by  the 
school  was  the  master.  No  system  can  preclude  the  possibility 
of  abuses ;  but  that  must  obviously  be  the  most  effective,  or 
the  most  likely  to  continue  so,  which  affords  the  fewest  facili- 
ties to  abuses,  by  rendering  it  necessary  that  the  public  should 
be  a  party  to  tliem. 

It  IS  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  popular  ignorance  is  an  eril. 
The  converse  of  the  proposition  is  not,  perhaps,  so  generally 
assented  to,  that  knowledge  is  a  good.  Indeed,  the  poetical 
axiom,  that '  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,*  appears 
to  have  gained  so  firm  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  some  persons, 
that  it  goes  far  to  neutralize  the  first  concession.  For,  if  this 
be  absolutely  true,  seeing  that  a  little  knowledge  is  all  that  the 
lower  classes  can  ever  have  the  means  of  attaining  to,  there 
must  be  danger  in  their  being  taught  at  all.  And  this  is  the 
very  conclusion,  truly  a  most  logical  one,  which  a  large  class 
of  persons  have  been  led  to  adopt.  The  apprehension  which 
formerly  prevailed,  was,  lest  the  people  should  know  too 
much :  that  which  is  now  more  generally  expressed,  is,  lest 
they  should  be  taught  too  little.  But  when  this  latter  fear, 
instead  of  operating  simply  as  a  stimulant  to  benevolent  exer- 
tion, is  converted  into  an  objection  to  plans  of  education,  both 
come  to  much  the  same  thin^.  The  fear  that  they  should  be 
taught  too  much,  or  Umt  they  should  be  taught  too  little, 
springs  alike  from  a  jealousy  of  the  effects  of  knowledge,  as 
if  its  value  wholly  depended  on  certain  conditions, — on  the 
measure  in  which,  or  the  channel  by  which  it  is  conveyed. 
Now,  in  opposition  to  this  notion,  we  are  prepared  to  contend, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  measure  of  knowledge  proper  for 
the  people  to  be  put  in  possession  of,  cannot  be  denned,  and 
ought  not,  were  it  possible,  to  be  limited.  And  it  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  properties  of  all  knowledge,  that  it  provides 
for  its  own  increase,  by  constantly  producing  a  desire  to  know 
more,  liut,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  shrink  from  avowing 
our  conviction,  that  no  danger  or  possible  evil  attendant  on 
any  measure  or  degree  of  knowledge,  how  partial  or  limited 
soever,  can  render  that  one  remove  from  ignorance  more  dan- 
gerous, or  in  any  respect  less  desirable,  than  absolute  igno- 
rance. In  other  words,  we  cannot  admit  that  a  poor  man 
without  the  knowledge  of  religion,  is  likely  to  be  the  better 
member  of  society  for  beipg  kept  wiUiout  any  other  species  of 
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knowledge ;  that  infidelity  and  impiety  6ught  to  be  punished 
with  ignorance ;  or  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  society, 
that  none  but  the  religiously  instructed  should  be  provided 
with  the  means  of  .  maintaining  themselves  by  any  labour 
which  requires  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  or  arithme- 
tic. That  the  knowing  should  forge,  we  cannot  regard  as  a 
more  likely  or  a  worse  consequence,  than  that  the  ignorant 
should  thieve  or  utter  forgeries.  Indeed,  it  almost  always 
happens,  that  the  ignorant  are  the  tools  of  the  knowing  in  the 
commission  of  crime  ;  nor  can  any  power  of  mischief  conferred 
by  knowledge  on  the  vicious  and  the  depraved,  be  so  great 
as  that  which  they  derive  from  the  ignorance  of  the  untaught. 
For  all  the  evils  of  knowledge,  then,  we  maintain  that  know- 
ledge is  the  only  antidote. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  these  positions  may  appear  to  many 
of  our  readers  in  the  light  of  mere  truisms.  They  certainly 
approximate  very  closely  to  the  nature  of  self-evident  propo- 
sitions, but  they  are  very  far  from  being  admitted  truths.  And 
if  the  vague  opinions  of  many  of  the  half-friends  of  Education 
were  analysed,  they  would  be  found  to  involve  nothing  short 
of  a  denial  of  the  truisms  we  have  set  down.  Nay,  we  have 
heard  it  boldly  stated,  that  Education  is  an  evil,  if  it  be  not  a 
religious  education  ;  a  phrase  so  indefinite,  that  either  it  may 
mean  a  course  of  religious  discipline  and  instruction  such  as 
tio  system  can  provide,  or  it  may  mean  simply  learning  the 
Church  Catechism  and  going  to  church.  But,  waiving  this, 
while  we  will  yield  to  no  one  in  attachment  to  the  Sunday 
School  System,  one  great  recommendation  of  which  is,  that  it 
secures,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  formation  of  reli^ous  habits ; 
— while  we  are  deeply  persuaded  of  the  danger  ansing  from  an 
irreligious  population,  and  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  educa- 
tion which  stops  short  of  conveying  religious  instruction  and 
promoting  religious  habits,  is  essentially  defective, — we  alto- 
gether deny  that  Education  can  ever  assume  the  character  of 
a  positive  evil.  As  far  as  it  goes,  its  tendency  is  all  in  favour 
of  religion,  as  well  as  of  subordination  and  good  order. 

It  was  a- convenient  way  of  distinguishing  opinions  in  former 
days,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  to  give  them  the  name  of  their 
originator.  Were  it  not  that  these  stenographic  symbols  are 
liable  to  become  terms  of  obloquy,  it  saved  much  circumlocu- 
tion, to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  abettors  of  certain  opinions 
as  Platunists  or  Aristotelians,  Scotists  or  Thomists,  Janseniata 
or  Molinists,  Lutherans  or  Calvinists.  As  regards  the  various 
opinions  which  are  at  present  maintained  on  the  subject  of 
Educatioii;  we  feel  the  want  of  some  such  conyenient  mode 
of  cUMificatioQ*    First,  there  is  the  old  Papistical  SchdoU  at 
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the  bead  of  which  we  may  place  his  present  Holiness^  Leo  XII.» 
who  calls  upon  God  to  arise  and  ^  suppress,  destroy,  and  re- 
^  duce  to  nothing,  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of  speaking, 
*  writing,  and  publishing' — those  who  denounce  as  the  three 
preat  places  of  the  Church,  Education,  the  Press,  and  the 
Bible  Society.  Next,  there  are  our  Semi-Papists,  who  would 
let  the  Bible  have  its  liberty,  if  bailed  by  the  Prayer  Book,  and 
have  no  great  objection  to  schools  as  a  measure  of  self-defence* 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  Infidel  school,  consisting  of  those  who 
affree  with  Pope  Leo  and  other  opponents  of  the  Bible  So- 
ciety, Catholic  and  Protestant,  that  the  Word  of  God  is  unfit 
for  the  vulgar,  but  who  differ  from  them  in  toto  as  to  the  inexpe- 
diency of  education.  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Robert  Owen  may 
be  considered  as  standing  at  the  head  of  this  class.  Lasdy, 
there  are  the  class  stigmatized  as  Bible-men,  who,  perceivinff 
that  the  "  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge,"  would^ 
by  every  possible  means,  teach  their  neighbour,  and  put  into 
every  man*s  hand  the  volume  from  which  he  may  leam  to 
^^  know  the  Lord.'*  Three  of  these  classes  may  be  regarded  as 
friends  to  education,  but  to  very  different  sorts  of  education, 
and  with  widely  differing  ideas  on  the  general  subject.  Nor, 
let  us  be  beguiled  by  the  mere  name  into  a  notion  so  mis- 
taken, as  that  the  parties  mean  by  that  name  the  same  thing, 
that  they  agree  either  as  to  the  means  or  the  end. 

The  avowed  principle  of  the  Bible-men  is,  that  they  would 
have  every  peasant  and  every  peasant's  child  taught  to  read  his 
New  Testament.  This  principle,  says  the  Papist,  is  subversive 
of  all  religion :  the  reaaing  of  the  Scriptures  will  drown  them 
in  heresy  and  perdition.  The  Bible  only,  says  the  Venerable 
of  Bartlett's  Buildings,  will  endanger  the  Church.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  says  the  Lanark  Reformer,  tend  to  dis- 
courage all  attempts  to  promote  the  virtue  or  happiness  of  the 
world.  It  is  surely  time,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  this 
question  were  fairly  determined  ;  for  we  must  frankly  profess, 
that  were  we  of  Mr.  Owen's  opinion,  or  of  Mr.  Bentham's 
opinion,  or  of  Pope  Leo's  opinion,  or  of  Mr.  O'Callaghan's 
opinion,  respecting  the  dangerous  character  of  the  BiUe,  we 
should  begin  to  have  doubts  whether  reading  were  not  a  peril- 
ous acquirement,  knowledge  an  element  of  danger,  and  schools, 
even  New  Lanark  schools,  most  pernicious  mstitutions.  If 
men  are  once  taught  to  read,  they  may  begin  to  think ;  and  to 
keep  the  Bible  from  them  then,  will  be  next  to  impossible. 
If  you  accompany  the  Bible  with  a  Prayer-book  or  with  Ro- 
man Catholic  notes,  you  have  no  security  that  the  Prayer^ 
book  or  the  notes  will  be  read, — that  the  poison  may  not  have 
had  time  to  work  before  the  correctiye  can  operate.    There  is 
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something  startling  in  this  new  confederacy  that  have  taken 
the  field  against  the  Bible — ^the  Pope  and  the  Sultan — ^the 
Beast  and  the  False  Prophet — Captain  Rock's  clergy  and 
Jeremy  Bentham.  To  meet  with  new  arguments  old  objections, 
is,  in  the  present  case,  next  to  impossible,  nor  is  it  necessary ; 
but  it  becomes  desirable  to  bring  forward  and  furbish  up  our 
old  weapons  of  proof  on  such  an  occasion. 

Mr.  Owen  stands  first  on  our  list.  '  The  founder  of  the 
'  schools  at  New  Lanark/  says  his  Son,  '  has  been  accused  of 
'  bringing  up  the  children  without  religion/  We  understood 
that  he  wished  to  do  it,  rather  than  he  had  actually  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  this  part  of  his  system ;  and  in  fact,  we  are 
aflerwards  informed,  that  the  Scriptures  are,  and  have  always 
been,  statedly  read,  and  the  Catechism  regularly  taught  at  New 
Lanark.  *  This  has  been  done,'  it  is  stated,  '  not  as  being  con^ 
'  sidered  the  proper  method  of  convej/ing  religious  instruction  to 
'  the  minds  of  young  children,  but  because  the  parents  were 
'  believed  to  wish  it.'  We  are  to  understand,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Owen's  opinion  is  against  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Catechism.  We  must  be  permitted,  nowever,  to  dismiss 
the  Catechism  in  the  present  instance,  as  we  cannot  allow  it 
to  stand  on  the  same  ground  as  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Owen's 
system  would  exclude  both  ;  and  yet,  its  tendency,  his  Son 
contends,  is  the  very  reverse  of  irreligious,  because  '  an  ac- 
'  quaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Deity,  such  as  these  chil- 
'  dren  acauire,  must  lajr  the  basis  of  true  religion/  The 
children  oi  Lanark  are  initiated,  it  seems,  into  the  rudiments 
of  astronomy,  natural  history,  geography,  and  other  sciences  ; 
and  by  this  means,  Mr.  Owen  conceives  ihat  he  lays  a  basis 
for  true  religion.  What  he  means  by  a  basis,  may  perhaps  be 
gathered  from  the  subsequent  remark,  that  religious  doctrines 
are  deductions  '  perhaps  founded  on  facts.'  Teach  a  child 
facts,  therefore,  and  he  will  be  sure  to  deduce  from  those  facts 
religicms  doctrines.  Teach  him  astronomy  and  geography,  and 
he  will  believe  there  is  a  God !  This,  if  we  do  not  misunder*- 
etand  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Owen,  is  the  plain  English  of  his  state- 
ment. But  we  should  imagine  that  even  the  New  Lanark 
system  in  its  most  perfected  state,  would  admit  of  our  teaching 
even  very  young  children,  that  the  earth  did  not  make  itself, 
and  that  he  who  made  the  earth  and  skj  and  all  living  being^. 
is  God.  We  hope  that  it  would  not  be  insisted  on,  that  a  child 
must  learn  geography  before  he  is  taught  thus  much  of  re- 
ligious doctrine.  And  even  should  the  teacher  go  so  far  as  to 
lepresent  the  Deity  as  wise,  and  powerful,  and  good,  and  holy 
in  perfection,  instead  of  leaving  the  child  to  derive  these  doc- 
trines from  '  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  Deity,'  wt 
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pFesume  that  Mr.  Owen  would  not  think  that  any  great  hann 
was  done* '  Unhappily,  neither  children  nor  their  parents  are 
generally  inclined  to  draw  religious  inferences  from  the  works 
of  God.  If  it  be  a  part  of  Mr.  Owen's  system  to  teach  them 
to  do  this,  we  commend  him  for  it ;  we  will  allow  this  to  be  re- 
Ueious  instruction.  If  it  be  his  endeavour  to  inculcate  not  only 
a  belief  in  the  Creator,  but  a  religious  sense  of  his  perfectionB, 
a  religious  habit  of  mind  in  viewing  and  studying  the  wonders 
of  Creation,  we  will  at  once  admit  that  this  is  laying  the  basis 
of  true  religion.  But  this  is  neither  stated  nor  implied,  and  we 
are  left  to  infer,  that  what  Mr.  Owen  calls  laying  the  basis  of 
religion,  is  simply  bringing  up  children  in  the  knowledge  of 
every  thing  but  religion — that  is,  in  irreligion. 

But  he  has  no  objection  to  their  becoming  acquainted  witb 
facts :  it  is  against  their  being  instructed  in  abstruse  doctrinal 
points,  that  he  protests.  This  may  supply  a  reason  for  not 
teaching  very  young  children  the  Assembly's  Catechism — a 
practice  we  by  no  means  commend  ;  but  can  it  apply  to  the 
perusal  of  the  New  Testament?  Mr.  Owen,  however,  de- 
ceives himself:  his  quarrel  is  with  facts.  What  he  woold 
conceal  from  children,  is  matter  of  fact.  What  he  calls  abstnue 
doctrines,  are  facts. 

*  We  are  told,*  says  Mr.  Dale  Owen,  *  that  the  heart  of  man  ••  ii 
deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked.''  And  it  is  on* 
deniable,  that  the  present  character  of  mankind  is  neither  a  sineere 
nor  a  virtuous  one.  Indeed,  perfect  sincerity  would  expose  its  pos> 
sessor  cither  to  ridicule,  to  hatred,  or  to  the  imputation  of  inwoifrf. 
And  any  general  character  approaching  to  real  virtue  could  nol  exist 
under  the  chilling  influence  of  the  existing  arrangements  of  socieCj. 
This  we  must  acknowledge,  with  however  much  regret.  But  we 
must  be  careful  in  regard  to  the  conclusions  we  deduce  from  the  facL 
We  must  weigh  the  matter  well,  before  we  admit,  that  human  nature 
is  necessarily  thus  corrupt  under  every  system — or  utterly  abandon 
the  idea,  that  the  most  noble  and  superior  sentiments,  good  ftith, 
sincerity,  generosity,  independence  and  fortitude,  kind  and  soct^ 
and  charitable  feelings,  are  its  inherent  qualities,  which  require  onW 
the  influence  of  a  mild  and  genial  climate  to  draw  them  fortb-^and 
adopt  in  its  place  the  gloomy  picture^  loaded  wilh  disgusttag  de&ctSt 
and  sordid  qualities,  which  is  held  up  to  us  as  a  true  representation 
of  our  nature,  and  over  which  we  may  brood,  till  fancy  herself  either 
discovers,  or  creates  the  resemblance.  If  it  be  corruct*  then  may  we 
give  up  all  hope  of  any  great  or  permanent  iiuprovem^iit  in  this  world, 
tor  the  prospect  before  us  is  dijsmai  and  bluak,  and  discouraging  in- 
deed. It  matters  not  that  the  intelligence  and  ben^flcence  of^the 
Creator  is  conspicuous  alike  in  the  instinct,  which  directs  the  smallest 
insect  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  in  the  principle,  which  regulates 
and  upholds  thou^idods  of  worlds  iu  empty  bpace.     It  matters  not 
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that  every  inferior  bein^  seems  fitted  for  the  condition  assigned  to  it,  for 
man  himself,  it  seems,  is  not.  In  his  formation,  an  all-wise  and  omnipo-  ' 
tent  Creator  has  failed.  Man's  prospects  of  happiness  are  indeed  rair  ' 
and  promising,  but  his  heart  has  been  made  inherently  depraved,  and 
must  always  remain  so — and  that  mars  and  blasts  them  all.    To  at-  • 
tempt  its  improvement  would  be  in  fa<;t  to  oppose  the  fiat  of  his  Crea-  • 
tor,  which  has  stamped  deceit  and  depravity  even  on  the  earliest  con- 
sciousness of  infancy. 

*  In  inculcating  that  religion  teaches  such  a  doctrine,  let  us  at  \t$^\, 
confess  to  ourselves,  that  it  is  one,  whose  direct  tendlency  is,  to  dis- . 
courage  all  attempts  to  promote  the  virtue  or  the  happiness  of  the , 
world ;  and  to  fill  our  mind  with  vague  and  painful  apprehensions  for 
the  future;  on  the  ground,  that  an  all-gooa  and  all-powerful  Seine 
has  formed,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing)  has  permitted  to  be  formed  \ 
in  the  heart  of  man,  a  principle,  which  must  render  all  such  attempts 
abortive,  and  all  such  apprehensions  but  too  well  founded.' 

Ovoen^  pp.  59-<-63. 

Here  the  Lanark  Reformer  and  the  Scriptures  are  fairly  at 
issue.  If  the  Bible,  be  true,  bis  system  is  false.  If  man'  is  a 
fallen  being,  if  men  are  prone  to  evil  rather  than  to  eood,  if  they 
are  in  a  oondition  to  need  a  Redeemer, — then  Mr.  Owen  stamb 
branded  with  the  character  at  ouce  of  a  blasphemer  and  a  vision- 
ary. For  not  only  does  he  rest  the  whole  success  of  his  system 
on  the  presumption  that  the  Soriptural  representation  is  false; 
but  he  more  than  insinuates,  that  if  these  doctrines  be  true, 
then  the  Creator  is  the  Author  of  sin, — a  being  *  any  thoughts 
'  of  whom  it  would  be  wise  to  banish  from  the  mind. 

That  men  are  depraved,  however,  is  a  fact,  and  he  admits  it. 
If  the  world  did  not  stand  in  need  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  does  of 
Robert  Owen.  He  must  admit,  too,  that  the  Creator,  if  he  be 
the  governor  of  the  world  he  has  made,  has  permitted  men  to 
become  thus  depraved — to  whatever  cause  the  general  insin* 
cerity  and  want  of  virtue  be  attributed ;  that  millions  are  con- 
tinually passing  out  of  the  world,  who  have  not  appeared  to  an- 
swer the  design  of  their  formation.  Now,  whatever  hope  Mr. 
Owen  may  entertain  that,  by  means  of  the  Lanark  system  of 
education,  men  might  become  different  from  what  they  are,— 
the  fact  still  remains  in  all  its  difficulty.  The  cause  of  deceit 
and  wickedness,  he  tells  us,  lies  not  in  human  nature,  for  *  that 
'  is  neither  so  deceitful  nor  so  wicked  as  the  present  arrange- 
'  mentsof  society  would  seem  calculated  to  make  it.'  But  whence 
spring  tho^  arrangements  but  from  human  nature — from  tl\e 
wickedness  of  that  nature  ?  And  where  lies  the  difference  (as 
regards  the  sceptical  difficulty)  between  permitting  an  evil  prin- 
ciple to  be  formed  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  permitting  society^ 
tbaX  is,  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  to  become  so  depraveq. 
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m  that  its  arrangements  necessarily  produce  wickedoflM  aad* 
deceit  in  innocent,  unsophisticated  beings. 

It  is  not  our  present  object^  however,  to  shew  the  fiJIady 
and  impiety  of  these  views,  so  much  as  to  develop  the  true  cha* 
racter  of  Mr.  Owen's  educational  system,  and  to  shew  why  he 
objects  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  method  of  conveying  religioui 
instruction. 

Mr*  Bentham,  like  Mr.  Owen,  masks  his  attack  on  the  Bible 
under  the  semblance  of  a  criticism  on  the  Catechism, — ^not,  in* 
deed  the  same  Catechism,  but  that  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Had  he  Confined  his  sneers,  and  jokes,  and  grave  impertinence 
to  that  formulary,  we  mi^ht  possibly  have  left  '  St.  Southey 
'  and  St.  Quarterly  Review'  to  put  him  down.  But  it  la 
grievous  to  see  this  old  man,  whose  name,  had  he  died  twen^ 
years  ago,  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity  with  the  fair 
fame  of  an  acute  jurist  and  an  enlightened  philanthropists 
employing  the  last  sands  of  life  in  impotent  attacks  on  Divine 
Revelation.  Mr.  Bentham,  it  seems,  has  adopted  the  Mahom* 
medan  scandal,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  corrupted  the  reliricm  of 
Jesus ;  and  in  a  work  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  author,  ne  hat 
pretended  to  argue  this  point  in  a  manner  that  even  his  Sod* 
nian  friends  reprobate.  Mr.  Belsham  blushes  for  Mr.  Ben- 
tham. In  the  present  tract,  he  has,  among  other  hallucinations, 
taken  up  the  Antinomian  tenet,  that  the  law  of  the  Decalogue 
is '  a  Jewish  code,'  not  binding  on  Christians.  He  attempts  to 
shew,  that  the  Second  Commandment  must  be  understood  to 
prohibit  the  graphic  art  in  all  its  branches,  and  thereby  to  con* 
demn  and  prohibit  the  science  of  natural  history ; — that  Moses^ 
whether  inspired  or  uninspired,  must  have  foreseen  that  this 
signification  would  be  put  upon  his  words,  if  he  had  any  foie« 
sight  at  all,  or  understood  the  use  of  words ;  and  that  this  it 
the  plain  and  only  natural  meaning  of  the  words.  To  urge  that 
the  Jews  did  not  understand  them  in  this  sense  ;  that  the  direc- 
tions given  by  their  great  Legislator  with  regard  to  the  furni- 
ture and  ornaments  otthe  Tabernacle,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
Solomon,  prove  that  this  could  not  be  tlie  meaning  of  the  pro- 
hibition ;  that  it  never  misled  any  one  but  Mr.  Bentham  into 
such  an  absurdity; — to  urge  all  this  would  have  no  effect 
upon  him.  He  is  by  far  too  oracular  and  infallible  a  personage 
to  be  ar^ed  with.  ''  His  heart  is  as  firm  as  a  stone,  yea,  aa  a 
nether  mill-stone.  The  sword  of  him  that  hiyeth  at  hiin  can- 
not hold ;  the  arrow  cannot  make  him  flee ;  sling-stones  are 
turned  with  him  into  stubble.  He  is  a  kin^  over  all  the  chil* 
dren  of  pride."  We  have  no  wish  to  enter  into  a  contest  with 
this  unwieldy  Leviathan;  we  have  no  hook  to  draw  him  but 
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Wttk    But  we  must  give  a  few  more  samples  of  his  mieoiith> 

tni^t. 

Having  set  aside  the  Ten  Commandments,  which,  he  says,  it 
is  truly  oeplorable  that  any  Christian  should  be  forced  to  de* 
clare  his  resolution  to  keep,  our  Philosopher  next  quarrels  with 
our  Lord's  exposition  of  them;  and  in  a  series  of  questions,  he 
insinuates  the  folly  of  teaching  children  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
believe  in  Ood,  to  fear  him,  and  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart, 
to  put  trust  in  him,  and  to  serve  him  truly  all  the  days  of  our 
life.  These  questions  we  shall  insert  as  a  curious  specimen  of 
die  miserable  shallowness  which  can  ape  Socratic  wisdom.  A 
Sunday  School  child  might  supply  the  answers,  if  he  could  be 
made  to  understand  the  afiectea  phraseology  in  which  the  in- 
terrogatories are  put. 

'^  1.  Belief  in  God?  what  is  it  that  is  here  meant  by  it?  belie^ 
that  God  eMgttf  or  any  thing,  and  what  else  ? 

'  2.  Belief-— an  act  of  the  understanding— ou^ht  it  to  be,  or  can  it 
be  made  subject  to  the  determination  of  the  will  ? 

*  S.  If,  in  the  mind  in  question,  the  existence  of  God  is  tdread^ 
the  subject  matter  of  hdiey^  what  need  can  there  be  to  take  it  for  a 
subject  of  obligation  .^— to  rank  it  among  dtOies  P 

'  4.  If  it  be  not,  where  can  be  the  effective  ground — ^the  cause  of 
fulfilment — in  the  case  of  the  obligation  thus  supposed  i  Of  what 
sort  of  matter  can  any  such  ground  be  composed  i 

*  5.  In  regard  to  laoet  on  the  supposition  that,  to  the  person  in 
question,  the  object  in  question  is  not  only  an  object  of/imr,  but  of 
a  fear  which  is  altogether  boundless,  in  this  case,  of  any  such  aflfec- 
tion  as  is  expressed  by  the  word  /bve,  is  the  real  existence,  or  ainy 
thing  but  the  name  and  profession,  compatible  with  such  fear  ? 

*  6.  In  particular,  any  such  sentiment  or  affection  as  love^  is  it,  in 
such  a  place  as  the  human  breasti  producible  by,  or  so  ipuch  as 
compatible  with,  all  this  straining, 

*  7«  Wherein,  except  in  words,  consists  on  this  occasion  the  dif- 
ference between  heart  and  miW,  and  soid  and  strength  t 

*  8.  By  this  accumulation  of  words,  thus  heaped  one  upon  another, 
is  any  other  idea  conveyed  than  that  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  task  thus  endeavoured  to  be  imposed,  viz*  the  task  of  loving  f 

*  9.  Any  such  affection  as  that  called  love,  where  it  real^  has 
place,  does  it  ever  happen  to  it  to  have  for  its  accompaniment  any 
such  idea  as  that  of  difficulty  f 

*  10.  Be  the  object  what  it  may,  he  to  whom  the  idea  of  l<mng 
it  presents  any  such  idea  as  that  of  difficulty,  can  he  with  truth  be 
said  to  love  it  f 

'11.  In  the' case  of  a  young  diild — not  to  gpesk  of  maturer  age— - 
does  it  seem  likely  that,  by  all  these  words,  any  such  straimng  should 
tequently  be  produced  ? 

*  12.  Supposing  it  produced,  does  it  seein  likely  that  any  real  good 
eSeeU,  with  relation  either  to  his  own  happiness,  or  to  the  happmess 
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of  those  whose  lot  may  have  placed  them  within  the  field  of  hb  in- 
fluencCy  will  result  from  it  ? 

M3.  Be  the  person  who  he  may,  a  determination  on  his  pari  to 
put  his  vohole  trust  in  God,  is  it»  if  carried  into  effect,  compatible 
with  the  practice  of  putting  any  part  of  his  trust  in  the  known  and 
perpetually  experienced  and  unquestionable  operation  and  efficiencji 
of  second  causes  ? 

M4.  A  total f  or  even  considerable,  though  it  were  but  norlJaJ^ 
disregard  to  the  operation  of  such  second  causes^  would  it  be  in  any 
degree  compatible  with  personal  safety— with  the  preservation  of 
healthy  of  life,  or  of  any  thing  that  is  worth  preserving,  whether, 
to  the  individual  himself,  or  to  any  other  person  or  persons  whose, 
lot  it  may  be  to  stand  in  need  of  his  assistance  ? 

*  15.  The  exertions  thus  required,  and  per  force  undertaken  to  be 
employed,  in  the  endeavour  to  serve  that  Beings  to  whom  all  human 
service  is  **  unprofitable"  might  they  not  with  more  profit  be  directed 
to  the  service  of  those  weak  creatures,  whose  need,  of  all  the  service 
that  can  be  rendered  to  them,  is  at  all  times  so  urgent  and  so  abon^ 
dant  V    pp.  60—52. 

Mr.  Bentham's  exposition  of  the  Creed  would  have  excited 
high  mirth  among  the  French  Encyclopedists.  We  hope  that 
not  many  infidels  in  this  country  are  capable  of  relishing  its 
flippancy  and  ribaldry,  which  would  be  disgusting  if  proceed- 
ing from  the  levity  of  youth  ;  but  the  hoary-headed  scomer  is 
an  affecting,  an  awful  s])ectacle. 

The  ostensible  objection  which  the  enemies  of  Bible-read- 
ing and  Catechisms  make  to  that  mode  of  instmction,  is,  that 
it  is  not  adapted  to  children, — that  they  cannot  understand*  or 
are  not  fit  to  receive  what  is  thus  communicated.  But  the 
real  objection,  our  readers  will  by  this  time  have  perceived, 
is  to  the  truths  themselves.  If  Mr.  Owen  believed  in  the 
doctrines  he  impugns,  he  would  have  no  objection  to  their 
being  inculcated  on  the  children  of  New  Lanark.  If  Mr.  Ben* 
tham  had  no  quarrel  with  the  Creed  and  the  Commandments* 
if  he  did  not  think  it  a  thing  quite  impossible  for  human  be- 
ings to  love,  and  serve,  and  put  confidence  in  God/  his  ob- 
jections to  the  Church  Catechism  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
He  would  never  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  exhaust  his 
analytical  ingenuity  upon  the  mere  phraseology  of  such  a  com- 
position, had  he  not  aeemfed  this  an  advantageous  vehicle  for 
insinuating  his  disbelief  of  both  Law  and  Gospel.  We  cannot 
therefore  allow  these  sage  persons  to  be  competent  judges  in 
the  present  question ;  for  possibly,  did  tliey  believe  in  the 
Scriptures,  they  might  not  object  to  Scriptural  education.  If 
they  wished  that  ftien  should  thus  believe,  they  would  no 
longer  discover  this  sensitive  alarm  lest  children  should  be 
mitiatcd  in  the  same  truths.  '  -• 
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Now  this  is' the  case,  we  verily  believe,  with  their  allies  the 
Papists,  although  their  plans  of  education  are  at  variance^* 
They  pretend  that  the  Bible  is  unfit  to  be  put  into  the  hands^ 
of  children  and  peasants.  Why  ?  Because  they  themselves* 
both  hate  and  fear  the  Scriptures.  That  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  infidels  at  heart,  is  not  a  mere'^ 
surmise,  but  an  ascertained  fact ;  and  sometimes  the  truth 
comes  out.  One  of  the  Carlow  priesthood,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  had  a  chief  hand  in  exciting  the  infuriated  mob  to  raise 
the  cry  of  No  Bibles,  called  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pope  to  recon- 
cile with  the  divinity  of  Christ  the  words  of  our  Lord,  "  My 
Father  is  greater  than  I."  Mr.  Pope  immediately  gave  an  ex- 
planation with  which  any  pious  Catholic  would  have  been 
satisfied.  But  no,  says  M'Sweney,  '  you  have  not  explained 
'  this  text  so  as  to  satisfy  a  Socinian.'  And  how  would  this 
priest  attempt  to  satisfy  a  Socinian  ?  By  denying  the  right  of 
private  judgement;  that  is  to  say,  by  forbidding  him  to  exer- 
cise his  common  sense  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  assuredly  would  satisfy  a  Socinian  :  in  such  a  cpncessior^ 
he  would  have  reason  to  triumph.  But  can  there  be  a  doubt 
as  to  this  M'Sweney's  creed  ? 

Another  priest  said,  '  It  is  not  infidelity,  but  Protestant- 
'  ism  that  we  dread ;  and  infidelity  would  most  assuredly 
^  follow  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  were  the 

*  people  deprived  of  the  fostering  aid  of  their  pastors,  whose 
'  duty  it  is  to  expound  the  sacred  volume  for  them.'  Could, 
we  be  brought  to  believe  that  there  were  any  Roman  Catholic 
priests  who  were  honestly  less  afraid  of  Protestantism  than  of 
infidelity,  we  should  entertain  some  hopes  of  them.  But  in 
that  case,  it  is  not  possible  that  they  could  oppose  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  believing  in  them.  The  proofs  of  the 
danger  of  this  indiscriminate  reading,  adduced  by  this  priest 
and  others,    were,     however,    most    unfortunately    selected. 

*  Did  not  Arius/  he  says,  '  appeal  to  Sacred  Writ  to  impugn 

*  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  Macedonius  to  disprove  the  God- 
'  ship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Ebionites,  &C.  ?     Did  not 

*  even  Satan  himself  quote  Scripture  in  the  very  presence  of 
,'  the  Son  of  God  V  Who,  then,  were  Arius,  and  Macedonius, 
and  Eutychius,  and  Pelagius  t  Were  tliey  poor  persons,  illite- 
rate peasants  ?  No:  they  were  priests — :the  very  class  witli 
whom  almost  every  heresy  that  has  infested  the  Church  has 
originated.  'What  can  hinder  their  appealing  to  Sacred  Writ 
in  proof  of  their  false  doctrines,  or  their  appealing  with  suc- 
cess, but  this  very  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
which  is  complained  of?  How  can  the  devil  himself  be  an- 
Kwered  when  auoting  tScripture,  but  out  of  ftcripture  ?-  A'gain, 
the  same  Speaker  said  : 
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*  There  never  yet  was  an  instance  where  the  people  were  aDoiied 
the  indiBcriminate  use  of  the  Scriptures,  that  rerolution  end  diioider 
did  not  ensue.  No  sooner  did  the  people  of  England  take  the  woid 
of  God  into  their  hands,  and  read  it  mdiscriminatdy,  than  they  de- 
throned their  king.  Next  came  Cromwell's  bloody  revoIutMHi.  Tke 
riots  of  Lord  George  Gordon  JoUowedf  and  several  other  ^"^ftit^ff 
might  be  adduced,  with  which  we  are  familiar.  I  will  ask,  c:an  that 
be  a  system  from  God  which  leads  to  such  dreadful  conseqpieDoea  I 
Can  it  be,  I  will  ask,  the  will  of  God,  that  this  book,  the  indiacrimi- 
nate  reading  of  which  has  caused  such  misfortunes  in  the  earth ;  can 
it,  I  say,  be  his  Divine  will,  that  it  should  be  sent  forward  witheot 
note  or  comment,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  untutored  peeaantiy 
of  this  country — that  peasantry  whom  you  will  not  allow  to  be  the 
judges  of  human  writings,  vou  foolishly  imagine,  can  be  capable  ef 
understanding  inspired  works  which  are  fill^  with  so  many  diSod- 
ties.' 

O'Callaghan,  Norris,  and  other  soi-disofU  Protestant  oppo^ 
nents  of  ^e  Bible  Society,  have  held  similar  language,  ^nt 
here,  again,  it  is  not  on  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Bible, 
but  the  Bible  itself,  that  the  blame  of  the  dreadfU  canae* 
quences  referred  to  must  fall.  Did  the  English  Parliament  of 
1640  consist  of  untutored  peasants  ?  Was  Cromwell  a  peas- 
ant, or  Lord  George  Gordon  a  peasant  ?  Another  priest,  who 
discovers  a  similar  accurate  acquaintance  with  Enehsh  history, 
asks :  *  Was  it  not  the  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Scriptafes 
'  that  caused  the  Scots  to  be  guilty  of  selhng  the  very  blood 
'  of  their  kings  V  We  suppose  that  this  gentleman  had  been 
reading  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord  :"  but  was  it  prudent  for  an 
Irishman  to  refer  to  Scotland  in  proof  of  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  an  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  Scriptures? 
Irdand  and  Scotland  !  Aye,  compare  them,  their  history  and 
their  present  state,  and  let  the  question  be  determined  by  the 
issue,  whether  the  Baal  of  priestcraft  or  the  God  of  the  Bible 
shall  be  worshipped.  But,  as  Scotland  has  been  referred  to, 
we  must  be  allowed  to  remark,  that  the  leading  actors  in  her 
revolutions  have  not  been  peasants,  have  not  always  been  Pro- 
testants, nor  laymen,  but  sometimes  Catholic  noblemen ;  and 
that  the  last  rebellion  which  took  place  in  that  country,  so  far 
from  being  caused  by  the  indiscrimmate  reading  of  the  Bible, 
was  almost  confined  to  a  part  of  the  population  which  were 
unable  to  read, — to  the  Roman  Catholic  highlanders.  A 
Papist  should  be  careful  how  he  refers  to  history :  he  will  find 
it  almost  as  dangerous  an  enemy  as  the  Bible.  This  argument 
of  the  Priests  was  ably  taken  up  by  one  of  the  Protestant 
clergymen  who  attended  the  meeting  at  Carrick  on  Shannon. 

'  God  has  given  us  the  Bible.    In  it  are  recorded  the  public  dis* 
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courses  of  our  Saviour  which  were  addressed  to  the  common  people* 
and  were  founded  on  an  argument  that  stands  unanswered,  namely* 
that  they  read  and  were  made  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament*  These  people  aid  nothing  wrong  in  listenlne  to  our 
Lord.  And  vet,  when  these  discourses  are  committed  to  writing  by 
the  inspired  Apostles,  the  Rev.  Gentlemen  opposite  assert,  that  it  is 
a  crime  against  the  authority  of  the  Church,  to  read  them  without 
their  permission.  They  have  told  us,  that  such  permission  is  neces- 
saTj,  because  fanaticism  and  infidelity  are  produced  by  reading  the 
Scriptures.  Were  the  atrocities  of  the  French  ItevoltUion  perpetrated 
by  Bible  readers  f  it  is  well  known  that  the  restrictbns  on  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  /or  which  the  Rev.  Gentlemen  contend^  were 
strictly  imposed  in  that  counti^.  All  that  can  be  said  of  the  per- 
version of  Scripture,  and  the  instances  of  fanaticism  which  have  dis- 
graced Protestant  countries,  from  the  da^s  of  Munster  down  to  those 
of  Joanna  Southcote,  can  be  paralleled  in  countries  where  the  Bible 
stood  foremost  in  the  list  of  heretical  books*  and  where  the  authority 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  predominant.  Witness  the  voluntary 
crucifixions  of  females,  so  minutely  detailed  by  Baron  Grimm,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  them  during  his  residence  in  Paris;  and 
which  were  put  a  stop  to,  not  by  the  interference  of  the  clergy,  but 
by  the  orders  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Police.  Witness  also,  the  mon- 
strous absurdities  printed  and  circulated  in  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  by 
Dr,  Butler,  the  Visions  of  St.  Theresa*  and  the  infliction  of  the  five 
stigmata  of  St.  Francis.  Fanaticism  is  to  be  found  in  all  communi- 
ties* but  the  difierence  is  this ;  that*  in  the  Protestant  Church*  these 
things  are  uniformly  discouraged  and  renounced*  whereas  in  the 
Church  of  Rome  they  are  sanctioned  and  gloried  in.** 

Thus,  then,  both  the  Papist  and  the  Infidel  a^ee  in  depre<* 
eating  and  resisting  the  indiscriminate  perusal  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  the  one,  that  he  may  substitute  the  dogmas  of  his 
Church,  the  other,  that  he  may  introduce  the  dogmas  of  an 
atheistic  philosophy.  Both  parties  vrish  to  get  the  education 
of  the  people  into  their  own  nands,  that  they  may  respectively 
cany  their  point,  by  the  exclusion  of  Scriptural  instruction. 
And ''  the  children  of  this  generation  are  wiser  than  the  chil- 
dren of  li^ht."  If  they  can  but  wrest  this  weapon,  the  Sword 
of  the  Spirit*  out  of  our  hands*  ihey  know  they  will  obtain  an 
easy  victdry. 

But  before  we  conclude  this  article*  we  wish  to  notice  a  few 
other  objections  that  are  sometimes  made  to  what  is  termed 
Bible  Education,  and  to  education  itself  •  The  first  w6  give  in 
the  words  of  Father  M'Sweney.  '  If  every  person  has  a  right 
'  to  read  and  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  according  to  his  own 


*  Ph>ceediDg8  at  Carrick  on  Slyuuum,  pp^  45*6. 
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*  view,  of  what  use  are  the  clei^y  ?  Tithe-payers.  listen  to 
'  this :  they  have  no  claim  to  your  hard  earnings.*  Perhaps 
this  argument  might  be  sufficiently  disposed  of  by  askia? 
another'qnestion.  If  every  person  has  a  nght  to  read  nachan  s 
Medicine,  and  to  doctor  himself,  of  what  use  are  the  surgeons 
and  apothecaries  ?  Fee-payers,  listen  to  this :  they  have  no 
claim  to  your  hard  earnings.  The  physician  knows  that  fin- 
chan's  Medicine  and  all  such  books  tend  to  multiply  patienU 
in  the  end.  The  man  who  begins  to  doctor  himself,  will  be 
sure  to  end  by  calling  in  a  regular  practitioner  to  repair  the 
mischief  he  has  done.  And,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  pursue 
the  parallel,  the  man  who  takes  to  reading  his  Bible,  will  not 
be  long  before  he  repairs  to  church  or  chapel,  or  calls  in  the 
aid  of  the  minister.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  atten- 
dance at  places  of  worship  has  been  indefinitely  increased  in 
this  country  by  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures.  The  circu- 
lation of  tne  rrayer  Book  and  of  all  other  subsidiary  means 
of  religious  instruction,  has  been  extended  to  an  astonishing 
degree  by  the  same  means.  By  what  class,  indeed,  it  might 
be  asked,  are  tlie  services  of  the  pulpit  more  highly  appre- 
ciated ?  By  whom  are  tithes  or  voluntary  oiFerinss  for  the 
support  of  the  ministry  most  cheerfully  paid  ?  We  answer, 
•without  fear  of  contradiction,  Bible-readers. 

No  misrepresentation  can  be  more  gross  and  scandaloas,  than 
that  which  attributes  to  the  friends  of  Bible  Education,  a  wish 
to  supersede  or  to  depreciate  human  teaching  and  a  standing 
.ministry.  Who  does  not  know  that  catechetical  instruction 
forms  an  invariable  part  of  Sunday  School  teaching?  The 
objection  made  against  putting  the  Bible  into  the  hands  of  the 
oung  and  the  illiterate  is,  that  it  requires  explanation ;  and 
hilosopher  Benthani  thinks,  or  argues  as  if  he  thought,  that 
children  should  be  taught  nothing  that  requires  to  be  explained 
to  thtiu.  We  have  the  honour  to  diti'er  from  him,  and  we 
contend,  that  the  Bible  is,  in  this  respect,  subject  to  no  other 
disadvantage  tlian  attaches  to  every  work  not  strictly  eleineD* 
tary ;  nor  can  even  elementary  works  supersede  the  necessity 
of  explanation.  We  are  not  now  art^uing  the  fitness  of  the 
Bible  as  a  class-book.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Bible  is  seldom 
put  into  the  hands  of  young  children  for  this  purpose.  Selec- 
tions from  the  Scriptures  generally  supply  the  first  lesstms; 
the  New  Testament  is  then  given  ^  and  m  the  perusal  of  tliis, 
.the  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  discretion.  In  the 
mean  time,  a  considerable  apparatus  of  explanation  is  pre- 
-pared  in  the  form  of  catechisms  and  other  religious  books, 
while  the  stress  laid  upon  preaching,  shews  that  there  is  no 
disposition  to  undervalue  the  oCBce  of  the  Christian  teacher. 
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'It  is  tnie  that,  in  the  schools  of  the  British  atld  Forergn 
School  Society,  the  Hibernian  Society,  and  other  similar  in- 
stitutions, the  Scriptures  only,  or  Scripture  Lessons,  are  read, 
without  an  attempt  at  exposition  or  catechetical  instruction. 
But  this  is  well  known  to  proceed  from  no  indifference  on  ihe 
part  of  the  majority  of  those  who  support  such  institutions,  to 
other  modes  of  instruction.  They  say  to  the  parochial  clergy- 
man, the  Dissenting  teacher,  or  the  Homish  priest,  '  We  i*411 

*  not  intermeddle  with  your  office — we  will  teach  the  children 

*  for  whom  you  have  made  no  provision,  to  read  the  Scriptures: 

*  it  is  for  you  to  explain  them.  We  will  take  off  your  hands 
'  the  drudgery  of  elementary  tuition,  and  they  shall  repair  to 

*  you  on  the  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction, 

*  which  we  cannot  undertake  to  supply.     Set  up  your  schools  ' 

*  and  welcome,  and  obtain  as  many  scholars,  each  and  all  of 
'  you,  as  you  can :  we  will  provide  for  the  rest.' 

On  this  principle  it  is  that  we  rest  the  system  of  schools  fbn 
all.  As  for  those  persons  who  view  in  their  essential  defective- 
ness their  chief  recommendation, — who  would  separate  the 
child  altogether,  if  possible,  from  the  religious  teacher,— dis- 
courage catechisms  and  similar  works,  not  only  in  the  school, 
but  out  of  it,  and  withhold  the  Bible  from  children,  not  be- 
cause it  requires  explanation,  but  because  they  think  it  not  fit 
to  be  explained — from  such  friends  of  Education  as  these, 
Domine  libera  nos. 

With  regard  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  Scripture  as  anile,  with 
regard  to  its  intelligibleness  as  a  teacher,  we  wish  for  no  better 
advocate  than  the  glory  of  the  English  Episcopacy.  *  Scrip- 
'  ture  is  not  so  hard,'  says  Hooker,  '  but  that  tne  only  reading 

*  thereof  may  give  life  to  willing  hearers For  I  would 

'  know  by  some  special  instance,  what  one  article  of  Christian 
'  faith,  or  what  duty  required  necessarily  unto  all  men's  salva- 
'  tion  there  is  which  the  very  reading  of  the  word  of  God  is  not 

*  apt  to  notify.  Reading  doth  convey  to  the  mind  that  Truth 
'  without  addition  or  cnminution,  which  Scripture  hath  de- 

*  rived  from  the  Holy  Ghost.'  As  to  the  supposed  danger  of 
wresting  or  perverting  Scripture,  all  experience  shews,  that  it 
arises  ^om  a  very  different  source  than  the  indiscriminate 
reading  of  the  Bible.  Heresies  do  not  spring  up  among  the 
poor.  Scripture  is  not  wrested,  owing  to  its  obscurity.  It  is 
hot  the  right  of  the  laity  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  which  has 
led  to  heresies,  schisms,  and  departures  from  the  faith.  These 
have  almost  uniformly  originated  with  the  learned,  with  priests, 
Y<rtth  ftilse  teaclvers  nurtxired  in  the  boiiom  of  t)ib  Chtrrcn ;  qpud 
their  successors  in  proselyting  has  kept  ^abe  v^ith  the  ptevailihg 
ignorance  of  the  Scriptxures  on  the  part  of  their  disciples.   *  The 
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'  Church/iit  has  been  said,  f  must  teach,  the  Scriptures 
'  the  doctrines  of  Christianity/*  Beit  so,  underslandiag  Jby 
the  Church,  the  Divine  institution  of  the  ministry.  All  tMt 
we  contend  for,  is,  that  every  person  shall  be  furnished  with 
the  proof  in  his  own  hands,  that  no  fraud  may  be  passed  upos 
him. 

Another  objection  to  general  education,  which  is  still  slife, 
is,  that  these  schools  tend  to  demoralize  the  lower  classes  and 
to  destroy  subordination.  '  We  can  get  no  good  serraats 
'  now-a-days/  it  is  said  :  '  all  want  to  be  butlers  and  ladies' 
maids.  Our  footmen  waste  their  time  in  reading  novels^  and 
our  nursery  maids  in  inditing  letters.  And  all  this  comes  oC 
educating  the  poor/  It  is  certainly  undeniable,  that,  if  foot- 
men had  not  been  taught  to  read,  they  could  not  read  norels 
or  peep  into  their  masters'  letters,  and  if  waiting  maids  had 
never  acquired  the  mischievous  art  of  writing,  they  could  cany 
on  no  tender  correspondence  by  this  means.  But  before  we 
can  admit  this  as  a  valid  objection  to  their  beinff  taught  to 
read  or  write,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  they  woukl  have  baea 
altogether  better  servants  but  fur  those  dangerous  accomplish* 
ments.  From  the  days  of  Harry  the  EighUi,  who  is  said  to 
have  '  hanged  threescore  and  twelve  thousand  great  thieves, 
'  petty  thieves,  and  vagabonds/  when  the  population  of  Eng* 
land  did  not,  perhaps,  amount  to  half  of  the  present  estimate, 
— down  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  a  standing  coia- 
plaint  relating  to  servants.  But  we  would  ask  these  objecton 
one  simple  question.  Which  make  the  best  servants,  the 
Scotch  or  the  Irish  ?  Which  would  they  consider  as  the  mots 
trustworthy,  the  Scotchman  who  can  read  and  write,  or  the 
Irishman  who  can  perhaps  do  neither? 

The  fact,  however,  is.  though  the  assertion  may  seem 
paradoxical,  that  the  deterioration  of  our  peasantry  springs, 
not  from  the  diffusion  of  Education,  but  from  the  want  of 
Education,  in  connexion  with  the  changes  which  have  been 
silently  taking  place  in  society.  Population,  in  England,  has 
advanced  so  rapidly,  that  society  may  be  said  to  have  grown 
too  large  for  its  old  institutions.  Neither  our  churches,  meet- 
ing-houses, nor  schools  have  kept  pace  with  the  indeasing 
wants  of  the  population.  The  effort  which  has  been  made 
within  the  past  nve  and  twenty  years  to  repair  this  mischief, 
and  to  overtake  the  progress  of  society,  has  been  prodigi< 
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it  has  resembled  the  start  of  the  hare  after  the  tortoise.    Bat 
still;  the  population  is  a-head  of  us. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  schools  have  been  extending  them* 
selves  all  over  the  country,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sum 
total  of  Education  has  been  really  increased  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  nominal  increase.  Neither  Lancastrian,  nor  Nati- 
onal, nor  Sunday  Schools  can  supply  the  lack  of  parental  in- 
struction and  of  that  catechetical  mode  of  public  teaching 
which  has  sunk  into  desuetude.  Such  schools  are,  as  Mr. 
Campbell  remarks,  '  valuable  auxiliaries,  they  never  ought  to 
'  be  substitutes  for  the  influence  of  parental  instruction.*  But 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  to  a  certain  extent^  they  have  been 
substituted  for  other  means ;  and  not  only  the  parent,  but  tihe 
pastor  has  been  led  to  devolve  a  portion  of  his  responsibility 
on  these  institutions.  Without  domestic  religion  ana  domestic 
instruction,  no  school  system  will  be  adequate  to  the  formation 
of  a  virtuous  peasantry.  We  cannot  ecfucate  by  steam :  the 
character  of  man  is  not  a  manufacture,  but  a  growth,  de- 
pending for  sticcess  on  the  patient  toil  of  the  cultivator  and  the 
fostering  influence  of  Heaven.  The  secret  of  Scotch  educa- 
tion is  developed  by  Bums  in  his  *  Cotter^s  Saturday  Night/ 

*  From  scenes  like  those  old  Scotia's  grandeur  ipriogs ; 
That  makes  her  lov'd  at  home,  rever'd  abroacU' 

We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  moral  state  of  the 
lower  orders  in  this  country  has  upon  the  whole  deteriorated, 
— that  there  is  an  increase  of  crime  or  depravity  :  we  believe 
the  contrary  to  be  capable  of  the  clearest  proof.  But  the 
efficiency  of  those  preventive  checks  upon  vice  and  those  re- 
medial measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  the  shape  of 
Bible  Societies,  Schools,  Savings'  Banks,  Prison-discipline 
Societies,  Reformatories,  Slc, — tne  efficiency  of  all  this  moral 
apparatus  cannot,  we  say,  be  rightly  estimated,  without  at 
the  same  time  taking  into  consideration  the  opposing  and  cor- 
rupting agencies  which  have  been  in  simultaneous  action. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated,  the  breaking  up  of  small 
fmrms ;  the  consequent  annihilation  of  the  very  class  which 
furnished  the  gentry  with  thut  scarce  article  good  servants ;  the 
transfer  of  our  agricultural  population  to  manufactories, 
crowded  alleys,  and  work-houses,  to  the  destruction  of  the 
home  feeling  of  the  villager ;  the  pernicious  fluctuations  of 
wa^es ;  the  abominable  practice  of  mixing  relief  with  wages, 
which  has  converted  the  most  industrious  into  paupers;  the 
other  abuses  of  the  law  of  relief  introduced  by  the  unpaid 
magistracy;  the  increased  cheapness  of  dress,  arising  from 
the  perfection  of  our  manufactures  and  the  depreciation  of  the 
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currency,  which  has  brought  luxury  and  finery  down  to  the 
meanest  station ;  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  family  reltition 
between  master  and  servant  among  the  farmers ;  the  systtoi  of 
out-door  apprentices  ;  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  Dy  Sun- 
day travelling,  Sunday  newspapers,  8cc. ;  nor  have  we  com- 
pleted the  enumeration  that  might  be  given.  But  every  one  of 
these  may,  we  are  persuaded,  be  properly  adduced  as  an  active 
cause  of  mischief ;  and  instead  of  bemg  surprised  that  Schools, 
and  Bibles,  and  other  means  of  bettering  the  labouring  classes, 
have  not  done  more,  the  matter  for  wonder  and  thanknunen  is, 
that,  in  counteraction  of  all  these  demoralizing  influences,  diey 
have  done  so  much. 

That  education  does  not  tend  to  insubordination,  Scotland, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland  may  be  adduced  to  shew.  The 
people  of  those  three  countries  are  the  best  educated ;  they 
are  also  the  most  moral  and  industrious  on  the  (ace  of  the 
earth.  A  Scotchman  comes  up  to  London,  a  scholar,  it  may  te» 
in  comparison  with  the  English  of  the  same  grade  as  himself; 
and  yet,  he  will  take  any  honest  situation  that  offers,  knowiag 
diat  he  must  stoop  to  rise.  While  the  pert,  ill- educated  Eng- 
lishman, is  disputing  with  his  master  about  the  other  gdnea 
of  his  wages,  or  the  precise  functions  of  his  offioe  aa  vdet»  or 
shopman,  or  porter,  tne  better  bred  man  from  the  North  nnkes 

(rood  his  footing  on  the  first  rail  of  Fortune's  ladder,  and  aoon 
eaves  the  other  behind  him. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine  that  ♦<H^ch«ng 
a  man  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  will,  as  by  a  spell,  make  him 
sober,  industrious,  obliging,  and  upright.  Education  can 
make  him  all  this,  but  schools  and  education  are  not  gnoay-* 
mous  words.  Passing  through  a  British  or  a  National  School 
is  not  education,  though  it  may  be  a  good  step  towards  it 
We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  suspect  the  efficiency  of 
many  of  these  schools.  Without  proper  inspection,  they  are 
apt  to  degenerate  into  great  nuisances.  We  affree  with  Mr. 
Slaney,  whose  work  on  Rural  Expenditure  we  Tatdy  noticed, 
that  ^  schools  should  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  require  the  con- 
'  tinual  superintendence  of  the  richer  classes ;'  that '  the  ma- 
'  chine  for  education  should  be  so  managed  as  not  to  want  cod- 
'  tinual  winding  up,  so  that  ordinary  exertion  on  the  part  of 
'  the  clergyman  or  other  constant  inhabitant,  may  be  8um6ient/ 
Nevertheless,  this  '  ordinary  exertion*  must  be  made.  It  is 
'  not  every  young  girl  that  is  fit  to  be  the  governess  of  a  school, 
nor  has  the  patron  or  landlord  done  his  part,  when  he  has 
given  the  p^round  4ind  built  the  school-room.  It  is  natural, 
that  he  should  be  disinclined  to  any  further  caire  or  trouble 
'  personally,  but  he  ought  to  devolve  the  inspectioo  on  Bone 
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terson  in  whom  he  can  confide,  and  who  may  haye  access  to 
im.  In  like  manner,  the  Sunday  school  cannot  be  constantly 
inspected  by  the  minister*  but  he  is  responsible  for  its  manage- 
ment, aod  even  Sunday  schools  may  be '  mismanaged.  And 
when  it  is  considered,  how. much  schools  cannot  teach,  and  dp 
not  profess  to  teach,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  shew,  bow 
much  must  always  be  left  for  parents,  masters,  and  ministere 
to  do.  The  Author  of  the  ''  Practical  Essay,"  (which  will  be 
found  to  contain  many  useful  hints  to  teachers,)  complains 
that,  ^veo  in  Scotland, '  between  the  minister  and  t)ie  qchocJ* 
'  master,  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young  is  misecably 
'  neglected/  We  ree^ret  to  hear  this.  When  the  constitution 
of  tne  school  will  allow  of  it,  the  school-master  may  be  no 
mean  auxiliary  to  the  minister.  The  *'  Plea  for  Uhristian 
Education**  urges  this  duty  on  masters  of  schools  with  much 
godly  simplicity ;  and  as  we  cannot  spare  room  to  notice  this 
tract  more  particularly,  we  shall  insert  the  passage  as  at  once 
a  specimen  and  recommendation. 

• 

'  Bui  perhaps  some  may  ima^oe,  that  I  ixnpoie  too  much  upon 
you,  and  that  1  would  have  you  mvade  the  pastoral  ofice ;  that  H  is 
the  province  of  thofe  that  are  mvested  with  it,  to  teach  divinity ;  fojd 
that,  for  ypur  parts,  you  have  task  enough  io  teachjng  the  languagei 
and  other  parts  of  laming,  though  you  be  not  burdened  with  die 
addition^  charge  of  lookiog  after  souls.  To  this  it  is  answe^,  that 
though  it  be  the  peculiar  charge  of  pastors  to  tef  ch  and  recommeiMl 
the  truths  and  duties  of  religion,  yet  certainly,  to  do  so  is  in  so^ie 
son  the  dutv  of  all,  as  occasion  omrs,  and  they  have  abiKties  for  h. 
It  is  true,  all  are  not  to  take  upon  themselves  public  and  authoritaltve 
.  teaching,  that  being  reserved  tor  those  that  are  devoted  and  set  apart 
/or  that  end  ;  yet,  since  instructing  the  iffnoraDt  is  one  great  instany 
of  that  chari^  that  is  due  to  the  souls  or  men,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
^riotts  Christian  ibat  competently  understands  the  principles  of  faps 
xel^ion,  can  be  excused  from  it.  The  great  Apo<tle,  io  several  pas- 
.si^g^  of  bis  Epistles,  enjoins  all  the  faithful  to  teach  and  admonm 
one  another  (Col.  iii.  16);  to  exhort  one  another  daily  (Heb.  iii.  l^;* 
and  to  provoke  to  love  and  good  works.  Vea,  even  the  other  sex  are 
not  exempted  from  this  obligation :  for  the  pame  Apo^e  exprecuy 
requires,  that  the  aged  women  be  teachers  of  good  things  (Tit.  If.  9, 
4),  and  particularly  that  they  instruct  the  young  women  in  tliose 
iUiristian  virtues  that  belong  to  their  age  and  station,  that  adorn  their 
9  and  recommend  their  holy  profession.'  pp.  20,  21. 


It  is  an  inauspicious  circumstance,  attendant  on  the  increa?^ 
of  national  wealth,  that  the  conservative  relations  of  society,— 
thq^  ties  which  bind  together  the  master  and  i^erva^^t,  the 
t|^[d)er  and  pupil,  the  parent  and  child,  the  pastor  a^d  co^re- 
ntiop,  are  apt  to  become  loosened,  and  the  probUm  of  uifi- 
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finite  divisibility  becomes  realized  in  the  independent  selfish 
atoms  into  which  the  community  is  dissolved.  George  Rapp, 
Robert  Owen,  and  other  empirical  speculators  have  devised 
schemes  for  artificially  cementing  together  the  incoherent  par- 
ticles into  compact  masses  of  society.  We  wish  well  to  tneir 
experiments,  but  still,  the  book  they  despise,  discloBes  to  us 
"  a  more  excellent  way." 


Art.  II.  Theodric:  a  Domestic  Tale:  and  other  Poems.  By  Thomii 
Campbell.  Second  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  150.  Price  8s. 
Lonaon.  1824. 

THE  distinctions  of  narrative,  dramatic,  and  lyrical  poetiy 
are  far  from  being  so  slight  and  arbitrary  as  many  persons 
are  ready  to  imagine.  Undenned  as  may  be  the  boundary-line 
between  the  difierent  modes  or  styles  of  poetic  composition, 
and  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  fix  on  the  specific  characters  of 
each,  the  real  and  essential  distinction  between  lyric  poetry 
and  dramatic  poetry,  or  between  narrative  and  ethical  poetry,  is 
proved  by  the  very  different  exercise  of  j^enius  which  they  imeo- 
tively  require.  The  poetical  faculty  in  Gray,  Thomson,  and  Pope 
seems  to  be  as  variously  modified  as  the  powers  of  thoo^t  m 
Locke  and  Newton  ;  and  though,  under  the  common  name  of 
poetSy  they  range  with  Spencer,  and  Shakspeare,  and  Miltcm, 
there  is  not  much  more  actual  resemblance  or  aflinity  between 
their  productions  or  the  powers  of  mind  which  they  display, 
than  tnere  is  between  the  Seasons  and  the  Rambler,  or  the 
Rape  of  the  Lock  and  Hume's  History  of  England.  Lyrical 
poetry,  the  most  ancient  mode  of  all,  seems  to  us  to  embrace 
two  very  distinct  kinds  of  composition ;  the  one  depending  al- 
together for  its  efiect  on  the  charm  of  expression,  the  other  al- 
most independent  of  the  expression,  and  affecting  us  mainly  by 
the  intrinsic  quality  of  the  ideas  and  feelings.  Of  the  latter 
description  is  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  which  has  this  singu- 
lar quality,  that  no  language  into  which  it  has  been  translated, 
how  remote  soever  from  affinity  with  the  idiom  of  the  original, 
is  found  altogether  to  destroy  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  the 
composition.  The  odes  of  Pindar  and  the  chonisses  of  the 
Greek  tragedians  approach  the  nearest,  perhaps,  to  the  charac- 
ter of  these  productions,  much  as  we  must  necessarily  lose  of 
their  original  beauty  in  any  translation.  The  progress  of  art 
gives  birth  to  the  lyrical  productions  of  the  former  class,  in 
which  the  thought  is  subordinate  to  the  expression,  and  almost 
every  thing  is  lost  by  translation.  We  venture  to  rank  in  this 
class,  Catullus  and  Horace,  Campbell  and  Moore.    No  poet  6f 
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the  present  day  has  produced  more  exquisite  poetry  than 
Campbell,  by  which  we  mean  poetry  in  which  every  word  has 
meaning,  and  every  line  has  melody.  But  so  strictly  is  he  a 
lyrical  poet,  that  he  can  succeed  in  no  other  kind.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  higher  matters  of  epic  and  dramatic  composition, 
he  cannot  construct  a  narrative,  cannot  tell  a  story  :  ne  could 
no  more  have  written  Madoc,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  than  he 
could  Paradise  Lost  or  Hamlet.  He  can  no  more  write  a  long 
poem,  than  Southey  can  a  short  one,  who,  of  all  our  living 
poets,  is  the  least  lyrical  and  the  best  story-teller.  Collins  and 
Glover  were  not  more  direct  opposites  in  their  poetry.  In 
CampbelPs  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  the  only  part  which  the 
reader  long  remembers,  is  the  song  of  the  Oneyda  chief;  and, 
of  the  present  volume,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  the  least 
interesting  portion  is  that  which  has  furnished  the  title.  We 
cannot  say  that  Theodric  has  disappointed  us,  because  we 
expected  nothing  better  from  its  Author  in  the  shape  of  a 
domestic  tale.  The  story,  such  as  it  is,  is  obscurely  told,  and 
far  from  pleasing,  shewing  neither  judgement  in  the  selection, 
nor  skill  in  its  development.  It  may  be  all  fact,  for  any  thing 
that  we  know  to  the  contrary ;  but  this  is  no  sufficient  recom- 
mendation of  the  tale.  Julia,  a  romantic  young  Swiss  lassie, 
falls  in  love,  first  with  the  character,  and,  on  seeing  his  portrait, 
with  the  person  of  her  brother*s  commanding  officer,  the  brave 
Theodric.  He  comes,  at  length,  to  see  her  brother,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  whole  family,  and  would  infallibly  have  fallen 
in  love  with  the  sister,  had  he  not,  unfortunately,  been  engaged 
to  an  English  lady.  Julia,  on  discovering  this,  conceals  uer 
disappointment  and  despair,  till  Theodric  happens  to  say,  that 
he  had  intended  long  ago  to  visit  these  parts. 

<  *<  Ah  !  then,*'  she  cried,  **  you  knew  not  England's  shore; 
And,  had  you  corae, — and  wherefore  did  you  not?'* 
**  Yes,"  he  replied,  •*  it  would  have  changed  our  lot.** 
Then  burst  her  tears  through  pride's  restraihing  bands. 
And  with  her  handkerchief  and  both  her  hands 
She  hid  her  face  and  wejpgt/ 

Can  these  lines  have  been  written  by  the  Author  of  '  Hohen- 
«  linden'  and  *  O'Connor's  Child  V  Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there  ! 
Wonders  have  been  wrought  with  a  handkerchief  in  paintings, 
and,  as  a  weapon  of  oratory,  it  is  of  no  small  importance,  al- 
though to  wield  it  with  grace  is  a  a  rare  attainment ;  but  in 
poetry,  to  talk  of  a  handkerchief  is  intolerable.  The  line  wants 
only  the  homely  expletive — pocket  handkerchief,  to  complete 
the  bathos.  Nay,  there  would  have  been  a  Wordsworth-like 
simplicity  in  the  line,  bad  the  words  run : 
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*  And  with  her  pocket  handkerchief 
And  both  her  lUy  hands.' 

That  it  was  a  white  one,  it  would  have  be^n  unnecaiiSaTy  fo  Spe- 
cify. To  r^stime  the  story.  Theodric  leaves  the  xieit  itior- 
Tiing,  and  having  transacted  his  business  in  Austria,  returns  to 
iBndand  by  *  the  Rhenish  route,*  and  gets  maitied.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  another  Continental  war,  however^  hebbeyti  the 
call  of  honour,  leaving  Constance  behind.  Udoiph  comes  to 
meet  him  somewhere,  with  the  sad  intelligence  that  Julia  is 
dying,  and  wishes  once  more  to  see  him.  While  he  16  g{>eak« 
fn^,  some  of  Constsince\s  relations  are  ushered  in  with  a  mes- 
sage from  her,  and  a  letter.  Before  he  breaks  the  seal,  he  lets 
fall  some  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  supposed  mes^ 
jiage,  whifch  are  industriously  conveyed  to  her.  '  Ini  six  hours/ 
she  is  with  him,  '  breathless,'  as  she  might  well  be.  tvith  the 
expedition  she  must  have  travelled  with.  On  hearirie  Udolph'ft 
message,  she  pleads  Julia's  case.  Theodric  yielos  to  uieir 
joint  entreaties,  not  without  many  dark  presentiments. 

*  He  went  with  Udoiph — from  his  Constance  went'-^ 

He  arrives  in  time  to  see  her  expire,  and  then  returns  to  Eng- 
land, only  to  find  that  his  wife  has  died  in  childbed,  o^ns  to 
the  agitation  produced  by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  her  mouer. 
Such  is  tlie  tale,  improbable  and  revolting.  What  lesson  it  is 
capable  of  supplying,  we  are  unable  to  divine,  unleas  it  be  k 
warning  from  Julia's  fate  to  all  young  ladies,  to  beware  of 
falling  m  love  with  heroes  and  red-coats  before  they  know 
whether  they  are  married  or  single,  and,  if  single,  disposable* 
Much  of  the  poetry  is  very,  very  indifferent,  far  worse  than 
Lalla  Rookh. 

But  now  for  the  Poet's  other  self.  What  living  Bard  might 
not  have  been  proud  of  having  written  the  following  exquisite 
stanzas  ? 

TO  THE  RAINBOW. 

<  Triumphal  arch,  that  fili*8t  the  sky 

When  storms  prepare  to  part, 
I  ask  not  proud  philosophy 

To  teach  me  wliat  thou  art — 

Still  seem  as  to  my  childhood's  si|;Iiry 

A  midway  station  given 
For  happy  spirits  to  alight 

Betwixt  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Can  all  that  optics  teach,  unfold 
Thy  ibrtu  to  plcuiie  me  so. 
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As  when  I  dreanit  of  gems  and  go)d 
Hid  in  thy  radiant  bow  ? 

When  Science  from  Creation's  face 

Enchantment's  veil  withdraw% 
What  lovely  visions  yield  their  place 

To  cold  material  laws ! 

And  yet,  &ir  bow,  no  fablii^  dreams. 

But  words  of  the  Most  High, 
Have  told  why  first  thy  robe  of  beamS| 

Was  woven  in  the  sky. 

When  o*er  the  green  undeluged  earth 

Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine. 
How  came  the  world's  grey  fathers  forth 

To  watch  thy  sacred  sign. 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  uutrod, 
Each  mother  held  alofl  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep. 

The  first-made  anthem  rang 
On  earth  delivered  from  the  deep, 

And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 

Unraptured  greet  thy  beam : 
Theme  of  primeval  prophecy, 

Be  still  the  pod's  theme  I 

The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields. 

The  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 
When  glittermg  in  the  freshen'd  fields 

The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  cast 

O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town. 
Or  rairror'd  in  the  ocean  vast, 

A  thousand  fathoms  down  I 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 

As  young  thy  beauties  seem. 
As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 

First  sported  m  thy  beanu 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page. 

Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span. 
Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 

That  first  spoke  peace  to  man.' 

'  The  Brave  Roland'  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  ^nuine  lyrical 
Had.  Give  Campbell  a  simple  legend  like  this,  and  no  one 
a  recite  it  with  more  touching  pathos  and  elegant  simplicity* 
le  third  line  of  the  last  stanza. 
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*  When  he  fell,  and  wiished  to  ftll/ 

is  singularly  happy.  It  speaks  whole  stanzas.  The  Spectre 
Boat  contains  one  thrilling  and  magical  stanza,  for  whidi  it 
inras  worth  while  to  write  and  print  the  whole  ballad :  we  need 
not  say  that  it  is  the  last.  But  it  is  in  the  patriotic  Bongs,  tlie 
'  Song  of  the  Greeks/  the  Song  '  Men  of  England/  and  the 
stanzas  to  the  memory  of  the  Spanish  Patriots,  that  all  the  la- 
tent fire  of  the  Author's  genius  bursts  forth  from  its  emben, 
and  flashes  before  us  with  dazzling  brilliancj. 

'  Oh  !  lyre  divine,  what  daring  spirit 

Wakes  thee  now  ?' 

«  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  THE  SPANISH  PATRIOTS- 

*  Brave  men  who  at  the  Trocadero  fell — 
Beside  your  cannons  conquered  not,  though  slain. 
There  is  a  victory  in  dying  well 

For  Freedom, — and  ye  have  not  died  in  vain  ; 

For  come  what  may,  there  shall  be  hearts  in  Spain 

To  honour,  ay  embrace  your  martyr'd  lot. 

Cursing  the  Bigot's  and  the  Bourbon's  chain. 

And  looking  on  your  graves,  though  tropbied  not. 

As  holier,  hallow'd  ground,  than  priests  could  make  the  spot ! 

*  What  though  your  cause  be  baffled — ^freemen  cast 
In  dungeon^— draggM  to  death  or  forced  to  flee ; 
Hope  is  not  withered  in  affliction's  blast — 

The  patriot's  blood's  the  seed  of  Freedom's  tree ; 

And  short  your  orgies  of  revenge  shall  be, 

CowPd  Demons  of  the  Inquisitorial  cell ! 

Earth  shudders  at  your  victory,— -for  ye 

Are  worse  than  common  fiends  from  Heaven  that  fell. 

The  baser,  ranker  sprung.  Autochthones  of  hell ! 

*  Go  to  your  bloody  rights  again — bring  back 
The  hall  of  horrors  and  the  assessor's  pen. 
Recording  answers  shriek'd  upon  the  rack ; 
Smile  o'er  the  gaspings  of  spine-broken  men  ;— 
Preach,  perpetrate  damnation  in  your  den  ;^    ^ 
Then  let  your  altars,  ye  blasphemers !  peal 
With  thanks  t^  Heaven,  that  let  you  loose  again. 
To  practise  deeds  with  torturing  fire  and  steel 

No  eye  may  search— no  tongue  may  challenge  or  reveal ! 

*  Yet  laugh  not  in  your  carnival  of  crime 
Too  proudly,  ye  oppressors ! — Spain  was  free. 
Her  soil  has  felt  the  foot-prints,  and  her  clime 
Been  winnow'd  by  the  wmgs  of  Liberty  ; 
And  these  even  parting  scatter  as  they  flee 
Thoughts — influences,  to  live  in  hearts  unborn. 
Opinions  that  shall  wrench  the  prison-key 
From  Persecution — shew  her  mask  off-torn, 

And  tramp  her  bloated  head  bcneatli  the  foot  of  Scorn. 
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<  dory  to  them  that  die  is  thU  great  cauie ! 

KiiigSy  9igoUt  can  inflict  no  brand  of  shamey 

Or  thape  of  death,  to  shroud  them  from  applause  .*— 

No  !— manglers  of  the  martyr's  earthly  frame ! 

Your  hangmen  fingers  caiinot  touch  his  fame. 

Still  in  your  prostrate  land  there  shall  be  some 

Proud  hearts^  the  shrines  of  Freedom's  vestal  flame. 

Long  trains  of  ill  may  pass  unheeded,  dumb. 

But  vengeance  is  behind,  and  justice  is  to  come.'    pp.  78 — 81. 

The  Song  to  the  Evening-Star,  the  song  at  p.  98,  and  '  Ab- 
'  sence/  are  distinguished  by  singular  elegance  and  delicacy  of 


sentiment. 


<  Star  that  bringest  home  the  bee. 
And  sett'st  the  weary  labourer  free ! 
If  any  star  shed  peace,  'tis  thou. 

That  send'st  it  from  above. 
Appearing  when  Heaven's  breath  and  brow 

Are  sweet  as  her's  we  love. 

*  Come  to  the  luxuriant  skies 
Whilst  the  landscape's  odours  rise. 
Whilst  far-off  lowing  herds  are  heard. 

And  songs,  when  toil  is  done. 
From  cottages  whose  smoke  uustirr'd 
Curls  yellow  in  the  sun. 

*  Star  of  love's  soft  interviews, 
Parted  lovers  on  thee  muse ; 
Their  remembrancer  in  Heaven 

Of  thrilling  vows  thou  art. 
Too  delicious  to  be  riven 
By  absence  from  the  heart.'    pp.  91^2. 

The  Last  Man  is  not  at  all  to  onr  taste,  and  we  shall  say 
nothing  about  it,  except  that  the  Poet  has  wrestled  with  a 
shapeless  idea,  and  has  been  thrown  by  it.  *  A  Dream'  is  the 
title  of  a  poem  written  apparently  in  a  similar  mood,  not  the 
Authors  nappiest  It  is  strange  that  he  cannot  be  the  moralist, 
without  affecting  the  misanthropist.  We  look  in  vain  through 
his  later  poems,  for  the  bright  and  heavenly  influence  of  ^e 
'  pleasures  of  hope,'  breaking  upon  the  soul  from  a  world  un- 
seen. The  Christian's  creed  is  scarcely  any  where  to  be  de- 
tected. Hence  there  is  a  deplorable  poverty  of  moral  sentiment 
in  all  his  productions,  as  if  his  warmest  feelings  were  withered 
by  a  heartless  infidelity.  The  true  lyric  spirit  seems  to  be  en- 
kmdled  within  him  by  the  name  of  freedom  or  the  patriot 
theme ;  and  then,  who  like  he  can  '^  awake  the  Spartan  fife?* 
But  never  is  the  poet  called  up  within  him  by  faoUer  themes, 
and  rarely  does  a  devotional  sentim^t  or  heaven-ward  aspira- 
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tion  escape  him.  Whatever  this  may  jprooeed  fiom,  We  depbref 
it,  because  it  materially  lessens  both  the  power  and  theititafHi 
of  the  Author's  productions.  We  do  not  wish  him  to  write 
Hebrew  melodies  like  Lord  Byron's,  nor  sacred  AnaicrMutics 
like  Moore's.  To  his  honour  be  it  remembered,  Mr.  Caznpbell 
has  never  degraded  himself  to  a  level  with  the  Author  orDon 
Juan  and  Thomas  Little,  by  making  his  poetry  a  pander  to 
vice ;  and  he  therefore  might  send  forth  a  volume  even  of  re- 
ligious poetry,  without  its  being  said  that  his  Muse  had  turned 
Magdalen.  But  this  we  do  not  ask  of  him,  nor  do  we  require 
that  his  poetry  should  be  religious,  but  we  call  upon  him  as  a 
poet  at  least  to  do  homage  to  religion.  It  is  but  just,  perhaps, 
to  notice  a  fine  stanza  in  the  poem  entitled  *  The  Last  Man,* 
which  forms  the  most  striking  exception  to  our  remarkB. 

'  This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  save  its  heavenly  spark ; 
Yet  think  not,  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 

By  Him  recalled  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  victory,— 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death!' 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  last  poem  in  the  volvme,  a 
wildly  solemn  legend  very  powerfully  told;  but  it  is  much 
too  long  to  extract  entire,  and  we  will  not  be  guilty  of  mu- 
tilating iU  We  cannot  lay  down  the  book,  however^  with- 
out giving  one  more  specimen,  and  it  is  a  poem  which  we  sus- 
pect no  one  but  Mr.  Campbell  could  have  written. 

SONG  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

*  Again  to  the  battle,  Achaians  ! 
Our  hearts  bid  the  tyrants  defiance; 

Our  land,  the  first  garden  of  Liberty's  tree- 
It  has  been,  and  smdl  yet  be  the  land  of  the  free : 
For  the  cross  of  our  £uth  is  replanted. 
The  pale  dyine  crescent  is  daunted. 
And  we  march  that  the  foot-prints  of  Mahomet's  slaves. 
May  be  washed  out  in  blood  from  our  forefathers'  graves* 
Their  spirits  are  hovering  o'er  us. 
And  the  sword  shall  to  glory  restore  us. 

*  Ah !  what  though  no  succour  advances, 
Nor  Christendom's  chivalrous  lances 

Arc  stretched  in  our  aid— be  the  combat  our  own  ! 
And  we'll  perish  or  conquer  more  proudly  alone : 
For  we've  sworn  by  our  Country's  assaulters. 
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By  die  virgint  they've  dra|;gM  fron  o*t  aluurs. 
By  our  maisaered  patriota,  oar  children  id  chains, 
Bv  our  heroes  of  old  and  Uieir  blood  in  our  veusB, 
Inat  livings  we  shall  be  victorious^ 
Or  that  dying,  our  deaths  shall  be  glorious* 

'  A  breiith  of  submission  we  breathe  not; 

Tlie  sword  that  we've  drawn  We  will  sheathe  ndt ! 

Its  scabbard  is  left  where  oui"  martyrs  are  latdi 

And  the  vengeance  of  ages  has  whetted  its  blade. 

Earth,  may  hide — waves  engulph— fire  consume  us. 

But  they  shall  not  to  slavery  doom  us : 

If  they  rule,  it  shall  be  o'er  our  ashes  and  graves ; 

But  M^'ve  smote  them  alreiidy  with  fire  on  the  waves, 

And  new  triumphs  on  land  are  befbre  us. 

To  the  charge !— ^Heaven's  batinfer  is  d'er  cts. 

*  This  day  shall  ye  blush  for  its  story. 

Or  brighten  your  lives  with  its  glory. 

Our  women^  Oh,  say,  shall  they  shriek  in  de8|)air, 

Or  embrace  us  from  conquer  wiUi  wreathes  in  their  hair  I 

Accurst  may  his  memory  blaeken, 

If  a  coward  there  be  that  would  slacken 

Till  we've  trampled  the  turban  and  shewn  oundves  worth 

Being  sprung  from  dnd  naitied  for  the  godlike  dfedrth. 

Strike  home^  afid  the  world  shall  revere  ua 

As  heroes  descended  from  hero^. 

<  Old  Greece  lightens  dj^  with  enioridfi 

Her  inlands,  her  isles  or  the  Oc^ilii ; 

Fanes  rebuilt  and  foir  towrts  shilll  with  jubilee  rfngy 

And  the  Nine  shall  new-halldw  their  Helicon's  spring  : 

Our  hearths  sliall  be  kindled  in  gladness, 

That  were  cold  and  extinguished  in  sadness ; 

"Whilst  our  maidens  «hall  dahoe  with  iheir  white-waving 

Singing  joy  to  the  brave  that  delivered  their  charms, 

"When  the  blood  of  yon  Mussulman  cravens 

Shall  have  purpled  die  beaks  of  our  ravens.'    pp.  84^-87* 


Art.  III.  Original  Letters  lUustraHve  of  EngUdi  History  $  including 
numerbus  Royal  Letters,  from  Autographs  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  one  or  two  other  Collections.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations. 
By  Uttity  Ellis,  F.R.S.  Sec.  S.A.  Keeper  of  the  ManuscripU 
in  the  British  Museum.  S  vols,  pp.  xx.  1000.  8vo.  Price  11.  16s. 
London.   1824. 

'Ijil^E  could  scarcely  name  any  Author  of  the  present  day,  to 

^^  whom  the  republic  of  letters  is  under  greater  obligations 

thah  the  indefatigable  Editor  of  these  volumes.     Placed  at  the 

bead  of  one  of  the  most  important  4€|>^tm^ntB  of.  our  national 
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depository,  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Ellis,  who  for  a  long  pe- 
riod has  held  the  custody  of  the  manuscripts,  has  been  m- 
wearied  in  his  efforts  to  arrange  and  methodize  the  increaBin|g 
mass  of  documents  entrusted  to  his  care ;  enhancing  by  this 
means  the  value  of  a  collection,  the  importance  of  which,  the 
literary  world  has  on  no  occasion  been  slow  to  acknowledge. 
Nor  is  it  the  smallest  portion  of  this  gentleman's  praise,  that, 
by  the  kindness  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  the  literary  in- 
quirer has,  upon  all  occasions,  found  an  easy  access  to  these 
archives,  and  that  guidance  and  assistance  in  researches  of  diffi- 
culty, which  no  one  is  more  eminently  (qualified  to  afford  than 
himself, — furthering  by  every  means  in  his  power,  the  best  par- 
poses  of  the  establishment,  and  promoting  at  the  same  time  the 
general  cause  of  learning.  For  the  honest  truth  of  this  testi- 
mony, we  might  appeal  to  innumerable  printed  acknowledge- 
ments, which  occur  in  prefaces  to  works  of  importance  on 
varied  branches  of  literature,  more  particularly  on  historical, 
biographical,  antiquarian,  and  topographical  subjects,  which 
have  been  published  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  admitted  attention  to  a  laborious  office, 
Mr.  Ellis  has  fnade  time,  by  drawing  largely,  we  suspeqt,  on 
his  midnight  lamp,  to  produce  many  works  which  have  placed 
his  name  deservedly  high  as  an  Editor  and  Antiquary  ; — wit- 
ness the  many  folio  volumes  which  have  passed  throug;h  his  re- 
vising hands  at  the  instance  of  the  Record  Commission, — ^the 
republication  of  several  of  our  early  Chronicles,  with  important 
elucidations  and  additions, — his  improved  edition  of  Mr. 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  in  two  quarto  volumes,  and  many 
other  publications  of  similar  labour  and  research.  But  these 
proofs  of  unwearied  industry  are  yet  surpassed  by  a  work  of 
still  more  gigantic  labour,  now  drawing  near  to  its  completion,  the 
weight  of  wbich,  we  understand,  has  long  rested  almost  wholly 
on  tiie  shoulders  of  this  literary  Atlas:  we  allude  to  the  Mo- 
nastic History  of  our  country,  compiled  originally  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Dugdale,  but,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Eaitor,  doubled 
in  bulk,  and  incalculably  increased  in  value,  by  corrections  uf 
the  older  part,  by  collation  with  the  ori^nal  documents,  as  well 
as  by  the  accession  of  a  vast  accumulation  of  newly  discovered 
additional  matter.  Perhaps  there  has,  in  our  times,  been  no  li- 
terary project  so  bold,  and  none  more  successful,  than  this  re- 
publication of  the  Monasticon ;  a  work  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  of  national  importance,  and  of  the  highest  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  ;  particularly  in  cases  where  the  identifi- 
cation of  property  emanating  from  the  church  through  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Monasteries,  is  concerned. 
By  way  of  relief  from  these  severer  labours,  Mr*  Ellu  has 
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amused  himself  with  selecting  and  editing  these  three  volumes  of 
Letters  hy  Royal  or  eminent  Personages ;  the  originals  of 
which,  with  others  innumerable,  are  placed  under  his  care  in 
our  National  Museum.  The  selection  does  credit  to  his  judge- 
ment. Several  of  the  letters  tend  to  clear  up  doubtful  points 
in  our  historv^  and  the  others  are,  moreover,  curious  in  tne  ex*« 
treme,  as  exhibiting  the  epistolary  style  of  their  writers,  and 
elucidating  the  manners  and  customs  of  times  long  since  passed. 
The  mure  important  of  them  are  prefaced  by  such  further  infor- 
mation as  the  Editor,  with  his  accustomed  vigilance  and  ex- 
tended means  of  knowledge,  has  been  enabled  to  collect,  in 
order  to  throw  additional  light  upon  the  subjects  to  which  they 
respectively  relate.  The  design  which  Mr.  Ellis  has  had  in  his 
view,  we  snail  suffer  him  to  state  in  his  own  words. 

*  They  who  desire  correct  information  of  the  History  of  their  coun- 
try, must  not  limit  their  reading  to  the  work  of  the  general  historian 
exclusively.  Historyy  confined  to  the  ereater  eyents  which  it  recordsy 
is  usually  certain  and  true ;  but,  in  the  colouring  which  writers  give 
it,  and  which  they  are  proud  to  call  the  philosophy  of  history,  it  is  too 
frequently  erroneous.  Characters  are  drawn  by  those  who  could  not 
know  the  persoos  they  describe :  facts  are  imperceptibly  perverted 
to  the  uses  of  party :  and  events  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  sim- 
plest, are  often  traced  back  to  the  remotest  causes.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, History,  however  comprehensive  in  its  view,  partakes  too 
much  of  the  embellished  nature  of  Romance. 

'  To  remove  doubts,  to  verify  facts,  and  to  form  a  dear  conception 
of  particular  events,  the  reader  must  seek  subsidiary  aid,  in  the  dis- 

fersed  materials  of  History,  of  which.  Original  Letters  of  Eminent 
'ersons  in  the  State,  fonn  both  the  largest  and  most  important  por- 
tion :  and  they  exist  in  this  country,  in  an  uninterrupted  succession, 
for  more  than  five  centuries.  These  bear  the  impress  of  their  respec- 
tive times :  and  whilst  many  of  them  regard  affairs  in  which  the 
writers  were  actively  engaged,  all  afford  a  closer  and  more  familiar 
view  of  characters,  manners,  and  events,  than  the  pen  of  the  most  ac- 
complished compiler  of  regular  history,  even  if  he  might  be  trusted, 
could  supply.  They  unravel  causes  of  action,  which,  without  their 
aid,  would  be  impenetrable :  and  even  throw  new  light  upon  parts  of 
history,  which  superficial  readers  suppose  to  be  exhausted. 

'  How  far  the  present  selection  of  Letters  mav  deserve  so  good  a 
character,  the  reader  must  determine  for  himself.  The  Editor  has 
been  desirous  of  producing  a  work,  which,  while  it  exhibited  within 
reasonable  limits  a  series  of  historical  pictures,  might  be  considered  as 
a  Supplement  to  our  Histories.  To  render  it  more  acceptable,  he  has, 
here  and  there,  prefixed  Introductions  to  particular  Letters,  in  which 
numerous  traits  and  minute  anecdotes  bearing  upon  detached  topics 
of  history  have  been  compacted  and  condens^  In  the  execution  of 
thb  design,  the  illustration  of  historical  truth  has  been  his  sole  object . 
and  he  believes  it  will  be  found  that  these  Introdactionsi  ^as  wdl  a^ 
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the  I^etten  themseivei,  throw  new  liglit  on  TariouB  pmn^ei  «r  aor 
Hktory/ 

The  first  letter  in  the  collection  is  by  KingHenry  the  Fifth, 
and  relates  to  the  imprisonment  of  Charles  Duke  of  Oilcaw, 
whose  detention  Henry  deemed  most  important  with  a  view  to 
the  safety  of  his  conquests  in  France.  It  was  written  about 
the  year  1418.  This,  and  all  the  early  letters  in  the  series*  are 
of  neci^ssity,  from  their  remote  date,  uncouth  in  langnap, 
and  by  no  means  clear  in  ortliography  ;  a  branch  of  leammi; 
but  little  attended  to  in  those  days.  The  Editor  has,  bowerer, 
given  them  all  in  their  original  attire,  and  we  think  he  has  de- 
cided correctly.  '  To  modernize  them/  he  justlj  remarks, 
*  would  have  answered  no  purpose  of  utility  :  it  would  have 
'  been  like  destroying  the  external  character  of  an  ancient 
'  mansion.'  Words  Uiat  are  ceally  obscure  or  obsoUte,  are 
explained  by  glossarial  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  But.  for 
the  accoiumociation  of  the  general  reader,  we  should  have 
thought  a  translation  of  these  letters  not  less  desirable  thin 
in  the  case  of  the  French  letters. 

<  Prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth/  says  Mr.  Ellis,  <  ipeci- 
mens  of  English  correspondence  arc  rare.  Letters  previous  to  that 
time»  were  usually  written  in  French  or  Latin,  and  were  the  pro- 
ductions chiefly  of  the  great  and  the  learned-  The  Letten  of 
learned  men  were  verbose  treatises,  mostly  on  express  subjects ;  those 
of  the  great,  who  employed  scribei,  from  their  tbrmality  fre^endr 
resembled  legal  instruments.  We  have  nothing  earlier  than  the  fif- 
teenth century  which  can  be  called  a  familiar  Letter*  The  material  too 
upon  which  letters  were  written,  up  to  the  same  period,  was  ususUj 
vellum ;  very  few  instances  indeed  occurring,  of  more  ancictipt  diuc, 
of  letters  written  upon  pspcr.  The  reader  who  desires  to  tee  ,oikh 
nal  specimens  of  the  French  and  Latin  letters  of  the  earlier  perifimf 
frill  nnd  plenty  preserved  in  two  or  three  of  the  Cottonian  vobMBOS. 
There  is  a  French  letter  of  Hueh  le  De!*penser  as  early  as  ISI^ 
giving  orders  for  the  defence  of  015  castles :  and  several  occur  jn  tbe 
same  language,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Edward  the  Third*  Tjufin 
is  a  Latin  letter  of  Richard  the  Second  to  Albert  Duke  of  B^vsEiSf 
complaining  of  the  turbulence  of  his  nobility ;  and  another  fiwa 
Henry  the  Fourth  to  Tamerlane,  congratulating  him  upon  hJM  xyctory 
over  Bajazet.  But  the  titles  of  these  arc  quite  sufficicDt  fpr  |be 
reader :  for,  in  their  contents,  they  are  dry  and  wordy,  wjth  litjde  of 
detail,  and  less  of  artifice  in  tlicir  composition.'    Vol.  L  p. 


Letters  X.  to  XVIII.  relate  to  Perkin  Warbeck.  Aldiough 
they  do  not  throw  any  Jiew  light  on  the  real  origin  of  that  m js- 
larioQS  personage,  they  yet  trace  in  an  autheptic  manner  ^be 
progress  of  his  rebellion.  In  the  eleventh  letter,  which  we 
shall  transcribe,  Henry  mentions  that  tliis  Pretender  had  iy- 
sumed  different  characters  upon  his  first  landing  in  Ireland ; 
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but,  as  thU  circumstance  is  not  corroborated  by  any  other  au- 
thority, its  truth  must  remain  doubtful,  since  nothing  wx>uld 
have  heen  more  fatal  to  Perkin's  preliminary  object,  (which 
was  that  of  creating  a  powerful  party  by  convmcin^  the  people 
of  the  legitimacy  of  his  claim,)  than  any  variation  m  his  story. 
Nor  is  it  in  any  respect  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  his 
character ;  in  whicn  there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
degree  of  boldness  and  intrepidity,  united  with  no  small  por- 
tion of  cunning.  It  is  far  more  reasonable  to  imagine  that 
this  story  was  mvented  by  the  wary  monarch,  for  the  purpose 
of  casting  ridicule  upon  the  pretensions  of  Perkin,  who,  what- 
ever might  be  his  true  origin,  appears  to  have  created  more 
uneasiness  in  the  mind  of  the  King,  than  all  the  other  evils 
united,  with  which  be  was  assailed. 


*  LiTTsa  XI.    Kino  Hembt  VII;    to  Sia  Cildbrt    Talbot 

Kjiiout* 

*  Truity  and  welbeloved  we  grele  you  wele.    And  not  f^rgecing 
the  grele  malioe  that  the  lady  Margarete  of  Burgoicne  bereth  con- 
tynuelly  against  us,  as  she  shewed  klely  in  tending  hider  of  a  ^vned 
Doye,  (Lambert  Sinuidl)  surmising  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  the 
Due  of  Clarence,  and  caused  him  to  bee  accompanyed  with  Th'erl 
of  Liocoloy  the  Lord  Lovely  and  with  a  grele  multit«de  of  Iritshe- 
men  and  of  Almains,  whoes  end  blessed  bee  God  was  as  ye  knowe 
wele.    And  forseing  nowe  the  perseverance  of  the  same  her  malice, 
bv  th'untrue  contriving  eftsones  of  an  other  fayned  lad  •called  Perkin 
Warbeky  born  at  Toumay  in  Picardy,  which  at  his  furst  into  Irjand 
called  himself  the  bastard  son  of  King  Richard ;  after  that  the  son 
of  the  said  Due  of  Clarence;  and  now  the  secund  son  of  our  ftdre 
King  Edward  the  Illlth.y  whom  God  assoille ;  werethorough  she 
estendeth  by  promising  unto  the  Flemynses  and  othr  of  Th*arche- 
dnkes  obeissauncc,  to  whom  she  laboureth  dailly  to  take  her  way,  and» 
bv  hir  promes  to  c'tain  aliens  Capetains  of  estrange  nacioi^,  to  have 
Duchies,  Counties,  Baronies,  and  other  landes  within  this  our  Roy- 
aume  to  induce  theim  therby  to  land  here  to  the  destruction  and  dis- 
inheritauuce  of  the  noble  men  and  other  our  subeiettes  Uiinhiibi- 
tantes  of  the  same,  and  finally  to  the  subversion  of  this  our  Royaume 
in  CM  she  may  attaigoe  to  her  malicious  propos  that  God  defende. 
We  therefor,  and  to  thintent  that  we  may  be  alway  purveied  and  in 
aredynes  to   resiste  her  malice,  write  unto  vou  at  this  tyme;  and 
wol  and  desire  you  that  prepairiog  on  horsoak,  defensibly  arrsied, 
four  score  personnes,  whereof  we  desire  you  to  make  as  mai^  speres 
with  their  custrelles  fcusirelf  means  the  servant  to  a  man  at  arms) 
and  demi*lances  wele  honed  as  ye  can  fumisshe,  and  the  ren^aynd^r 
to  bee  archers  and  billes,  ye  bee  thoroughly  appointed  and  redy  |o 
comma  upon  a  day  wamyng  for  to  do  us  service  of  warre  in  this  caas. 
And  ye  snalave  for  every  horsman  wele  and  defensibly  arrayed«  rthst 
is  to  say  for  a  spere  and  his  custrel  xiid.  a  dcmlhince  ixd,  and  Sn 

'ircher  or  bille  oh  horsback  viild.  by  the  day,  from  the  tyme  of  your 
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commvng  out  unto  the  tyme  of  your  retounie  to  your  home  tg^u 
And  thus  doin|^  ye  shall  deserve  suche  thanket  of  us  fiir  jfour  knif 
and  true  acquittaill  in  that  behalf  as  shalbe  to  your  weale  and  konor 
for  tyme  to  come.  We  prave  you  herein  ye  wol  make  audie  dele* 
gens  as  that  ye  be  redy  with  your  said  nombre  to  come  unto  Ui  up^ 
on  any  our  sodein  wamyng.  Yeven  under  our  Signet  at  our  CiiMi 
of  Kenilworth  the  xxth  day  of  July. 

'  To  our  trusty  and  well>eIoved  Knight 
and  Conseillor  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot.* 

Letters  LXVIII.  to  LXXVI.  are  addressed  to  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey  from  Sir  Thomas  More.  Flrom  these  it  appears,  Mr.  Ellis 
remarks. 


'  that  in  one  point  many  of  our  historians  hare  made  a  &Ise 
of  the  character  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  They  have  represented  hisi 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign,  as  little  better  than  a  voluptaaiy 
absorbed  in  the  pleasures  and  the  splendour  of  his  court,  white  tlie 
Cardinal  really  held  the  reins  of  government.  But  it  will  be  feuad, 
that  Wolsey  only  occupied  the  first  place  in  the  royal  fiivour.  Heniy 
saw  his  talents  for  business,  and  constantly  flattered  him  with  tbaab; 
but  in  every  thing  governed  for  himself  Wolsey  neither  framed*  a 
bill  for  Parliament  nor  a  despatch  for  a  foreign  court  which  was  not 
submitted  to  Henry,  and  never  acted  even  m  domestic  policia  till 
he  had  taken  the  pleasure  of  his  Sovereign.'    Vol.  1.  p.  IS^ 

The  foUowiDg  letter  is  the  ninth  of  this  series. 

'  Sir  Thomas  More  to  Cardikal  Wolset. 

*  Hit  may  like  your  good  Grace  to  be  advertised  that  I  have  thb 
nyeht,  after  the   Kings  Grace  had  souped,  presented  and  redde  un- 
to his  Highnes  as  well  your  Graces  Lettre  wrytten  unto  roe  dated 
Yesterdavi  as  the  Lettres  of  the  Queene  of  Scotts  wrytten  to  nj 
lord  of  iSurrey,  with  the  Lettres  of  his  Lordishippe,  as  well  anawcr- 
yng  her  Grace  as  advertising  yours.    The  Kings   Highnes  is  glad 
that  my  Lord  of  Surrey  now  bygynneth  savourely  to  perceve  that  the 
lords  of  Scotland  entend  but  onely  to  drcve  over  the  tyme  of  theyrt 
annoyaunce ;  and  mych  would  his  Grace  have  been  gladder  that  bt 
Lord  had  savored  hit  before,  for  then  his  Grace  thinketh  that  as  well 
the  feat  that  shall  now  be  done,  or  is  by  this  done»  mysht  have  beae 
long  sjmnys  done,  and  peradventur  mych  more.    His  nigbnee  alsa 
lyketh  not  all  the  beste  that  my  Lord  of  Surrey  in  his  lettre  wrytten 
to  the  Quene  which  he  wold  she  shold  shew  to  thie  Lords  of  ScofUtaad 
appointeth  theym  the  tyme  and  place  where  they  shall  send  to  hiai 
to  Gedworth,  for  his  Grace  thinketh  the  time  and  place  so  certaynly 
knowen  it  shalbe  a  good  occasion  to  the  Scots  the  more  surely  to 
withstand  his  entreprise.    How  be  it  his  Grace  trusteth  in  God  Ul 
shalbe  or  is  by  this  tyme  well  inough. 

*  His  Highnes  is  very  sory  of  the  plage»  and  the  ferftnt  aguas 
ftllen  in  his  army  to  the  ^reat  minishing  of  the  same ;  for  the  ramedy 
and  reinforcing  wherof  his  Highnes  thinketh  no  thinge  more  profit- 
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able  than  for  the  caoseB  in  your  Grace's  Lettres  moost  pvudenUy  re- 
membred^  that  ibe  places  of  them  that  are  departed  to  Qod,  or  sent 
bakke  to  Calais  to  be  cured,  shold  be,  and  so  is  he  conteqt.  they 
shalbe  supplied  with  as  many  horsemen  of  those  parties.  And  there- 
of his  Grace  reqyreth  Yours  that  my  lord  of  Sufibike  may  be  adver- 
tised. 

*  Finally  that  hyt  lyketh  your  good  Grace  so  benyngely  to  accepte 
and  take  in  worth  my  pore  service,  and  so  far  above  my  merits  to 
commend  the  same  m  that  Lettre  which  of  myn  accustumed  maner 
your  Grace  foreknew  the  Kings  Grace  shold  se ;  wherby  his  Highnes 
ahold  have  both  gcve  me  your  thanks  and  gete  me  his.  I  were  my 
good  Lord  very  blynde  if  I  perceived  not,  very  unkinde  if  ever  I  for- 
gate,  of  what  graciouse  favor  it  procedeth,  which  [  can  never  other- 
wise reanswere  than  with  my  pore  prayer,  which  duryng  my  life 
ahal  never  faile  to  pray  to  God  for  the  preservation  of  your  good 
Grace  in  honor  and  heith. 

^  At  Wodestoke  the  xxvi  day  of  Septembre, 

*  Your  humble  Orator  and  most 

*  To  my  Lords  Legats  bounden  beedman, 

good  Grace.'  Thomas  Mors. 

Letter  LXXIX.  is  exceedingly  curious,  but  it  is  too  long, 
for  transcription.  It  is  dated  1523,  and  shews  the  resistance 
which  Henry  met  with  from  his  Parliament  in  demanding  sup- 
plies. It  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey ;  but  the  signa- 
ture of  the  original  has  been  torn  off,  apparently  by  design. 
The  writer  states,  that  the  matter  was  debated  and  beaten  for 

*  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  together.'  Henry  was  so  much  dis- 
gusted with  the  opposition  he  met  with  at  this  time,  that  he 
did  not  call  another  Parliament  for  seven  years. 

Letter  XCII.  from  the  King  to  the  Cardinal,  will  shew  the 
feeling  of  Henry  towards  his  minister. 

*  Myne  owne  good  Cardinalle,  I  recomande  me  unto  you  with  all 
my  hai^t,  and  thanke  you  for  the  grette  payne  and  labour  that  you  do 
daijy.take  in  my  bysynes  and  maters,  desyryng  you  (that  wen  you 
nave  well  establyshed  them)  to  take  summe  pastyme  and  comfort,  to 
the  intent  you  may  the  longer  endure  to  serve  us ;  for  allways  payne 
can  nott  be  induryd.     Surly  you  have  so  substancyally  orderyd  cure 
maters  bothe  off  tliys  syde  the  See  and  beyoude  that  in  myne  op- 
pynyon  lityil  or  nothyng  can  be  addyd ;  nevertheles,  accordyng  to 
your  desyre  I  do  sen  you  myne  oppinyon  by  this  berar,  the  reSbrma- 
cion  whereoff  1  do  remytte  to  you  and  the  remante  off  oure  trusty 
.couiisillers,  whyche  I  am  sure  wyll  substancyally  loke  on  hyt.    Aa 
tochyng  the  mater  that  Syr  Wyllyam  Says  broght  answar  off,  I  am 
well  contentyd  with  what  order  so  ever  you  do  take  in  itt.    The 
Queoe  my  wyff  hath  desyryd  me  to  make  her  most  harty  recommen- 
dations to  you,  as  to  hycn  that  she  lovethe  very  well,  and  bothe  she 
and  I  wolae  knowe  fayoe  when  you  wyll  repay  re  to  us.    No  more  to 
you  all  thys  tjrme  hot  that  with  God*s  helpe  I  trust  we  shall  dy»- 

VoL.  XXIIL  N.S.  M 
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Doynte  oure  eDym^  oflP  theyre  intendyd  purpose.    WrftUn  iriA  lh» 
JMUid  of  your  levying  masier.  Himat  R« 

To  My  Lorde  Cardioall.' 

Letter  XCIV.  is  a  joint  epistle  of  Heniy  and  Catherine  ta 
Wolsey,  in  which  the  Queen  expresses  her  anxiety  fbr'tlM 
arrival  of  Campegius,  and  anticipates  the  establishment  of  ber 
cause  ;  and  the  King,  whatever  may  have  been  his  nnceritji 
or  his  conscientious  scruples,  evinces  a  high  respect  for  OaAe- 
rine.  Besides  his  literary  talents  and  skill  in  moaic,  Henry 
prided  himself  not  less  upon  his  knowledge  of  noedicine. 
jMany  of  his  recipes  are  detailed  at  page  2K7 ;  they  ate  for  the 
most  part  very  simple,  so  that  any  reader,  whose  ease  they 
may  suit,  may  avail  liimself  of  these  royal  prescriptions  without 
danger,  which,  in  this  age  of  quackery,  may  be  thought  no 
small  recommendation.  Letter  XCVIL  contams  his  Majesty^ 
advice  as  to  the  nature  and  cure  of  the  sweating  sickness. 
Letter  CXIV.  is  a  long  epistle,  dated  1633,  from  Cramnerto 
the  Ambassador  at  the  £lmperor*s  court,  describing  thedivoioe 
of  Queen  Catherine,  and  the  Coronation  ceremony  of  Anne 
Solemn.  This  letter  throws  light  on  the  time  of  the  secret 
marna^e  of  Henry ;  a  point  upon  which  historians  have  hitherto 
differed  :  it  appears  that  the  marriage  took  place  befinre  the 
divorce  had  oeen  pronounced  by  Cranmer.  The  rollowing 
passage  exonerates  the  Prelate  from  having  been  present  £ 
the  marriage,  and  therein  contradicts  the  assertion  of  Lord 
Herbert. 

*  But  nowe  Sir  you  may  nott  ymagyne  that  this  CoronacuNi  m 
before  her  marriage^  for  she  was  married  muche  aboot  ssinte  RmIm 
daye  last,  as  the  condicion  thereof  dothe  well  appere  by  rosson  ihl 
ys  nowe  somewhat  bygg  with  chylde*  Notwithstanding  yt  hath  bys 
reported  thorowte  a  greate  part  of  the  realme  that  I  married  har; 
whichc  was  playnly  raise,  for  I  myself  kaewe  not  thereof  a  fuiliii^ 
after  it  was  uonne.  And  many  other  thyngs  be  also  reported  oT  Mb 
whiche  be  mere  lyes  and  tales.' 

The  letters  describing  the  arrest  and  behaviour  of  the  iuifail»* 
nate  Anne  Boleyn  are  curious.  Upon  the  scaffold,  she  P'V^ 
heartily  for  the  King ;  and  he,  in  return,  upon  the  any  sf 
execution,  put  on  white  as  mourning  for  her:— the  next  dif 
he  married  Jane  Seymour ! !  Some  very  curious  particdsH 
bccur  in  Letters  CXXX.  and  CXXXI.  relative  to  the  sapei^ 
stitions  of  thoRe  times.  In  1538,  one  Friar  Forest  was  bnraed 
in  Smithfield  (or  denying  the  King's  supremacy,  which  neithir 
the  hope'  of  pardon  nor  the  exhortation  of  Bishop  Latimsfi 
who  preucht'd  over  him  at  the  stake,  could  induce  him  to  sc* 
knowledge.    In  the  same  fire  was  consumed  a  wooden  ia(HfO 
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bfou^ht  from  Wales,  called  DarveU  Gathern,  which  trat^  -be* 
lieveci  to  have  power  to  fetch  its  worshippers  '  cute  of  Hell 
'  when  they  be  dampned.'  Many  hundreds  of  persons  had 
gone  on  pilgrimage  to  this  idol,  and  vast  was  tne  treasure 
ofiered  at  its  shrine.  Hall  states,  that  the  Welshmen  had  a 
prophecy  that  tfiis  image  should  set  a  whole /ores/  on  fire,  and 
Aey  did  not  fail  to  dilate  on  this  prediction,  when  they  found 
it  instrumental  in  consuming  the  poor  friar  of  that  name. 

Many  ciurious  letters  follow,  which  relate  to  the  marriage  of 
Henry  with  his  succeeding  wives,  and  their  several  fates  :  but 
the  limits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  their  insertion.  There 
are  several  from  the  young  King  Edward  ;  but  the  letters  re- 
latinec  to  the  religious  struggle  carried  on  in  this  and  the  suc- 
ceedfng  reigns,  the  Editor  has  purposely  omitted,  because  the 
most  important  of  them  have  already  been  given  by  Strype  and 
other  writers. 

Letter  CLXI.  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
There  are  several  written  after  she  became  Queen,  which  de- 
velop secret  traits  in  her  character,  and  illustrate  the  public 
events.  About  this  time  an  obvious  change  in  the  epistolary 
Btyle  took  place.  Mr.  Ellis  attributes  it  to  the  taste  which 
had  been  diffused  by  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek  and  Latia 
languages.  *  People  of  education  wrote  with  a  propriety  of 
'  style  approaching  to  the  best  of  that,*  if  not  of  the  present 
-  day.' 

'  The  Princess  Elisabeth  to  King  Edward  VL  with  a  present 

of  her  portrait, 

'  Like  as  the  riche  man  that  dayly  gathereth  riches  to  riches,  and 
to  one  bag  of  mony  layeth  a  greate  sort  til  it  corae  to  infinity  so  me- 
tbinkes  your  maiestie  not  beinge  suffised  withe  many  benefits  and 
geDtilness  shewed  to  me  afore  this  time,  dothe  now  increase  them  in 
asking  and  desiring  wher  you  may  bid  and  commaunde,  requiring  a 
thinge  not  worthy  the  desiringe  for  itselfe,  but  made  worthy  for  your 
Higtnnes  request.  My  pictur  I  mene,  in  wiche  if  the  inward  good 
mynde  towarde  your  grace  mieth  as  well  be  declared  as  the  out- 
warde  fiice  and  countenance  shiu  be  seen,  I  wold  not  have  taried  the 
eonmandement  but  prevented  ity  nor  have  bene  the  last  to  graun't 
but  the  finA  to  ofier  it.  For  the  face  I  graunt,  I  might  wel  blushe  to 
offi^,  but  the  mynde  I  shal  neuer  be  ashamed  to  present.  For 
dM^^  from  the  grace  of  the  pictur  the  coulers  may  fade  by 
time,  may  giue  by  wether,  may  be  spotted  by  chance,  yet  the  other 
nor  time  with  her  swift  winges  shall  overtake,  nor  the  mistie 
doodes  with  ther  loweringes  may  darken,  nor  chance  with  her 
sUpery  fote  may  overthrow.  Of  this  althogth  yet  the  profe  colde  not 
be  [jT'eate  because  tlie  occasions  hathe  bene  but  smal,  notwithstand- 
lose  as  a  dog  hathe  a  daye,  so  may  I  perchaunce  have  time  to  declare 
it  m  dides  where  now  I  do  write  them  but  in  wordes.    And  further 

M  9 
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1  liial  most  humblj  beteche  yoar  Maiestie  thtt  when  jou  dU  loke 
on  my  pictur,  you  wil  witMfe  to  tliinke  that  m  you  hane  but  the  aol- 
warde  ghadow  of  the  body  afore  you,  so  my  invarde.  miode  vpKheih 
that  tlic  body  it  ftelfe  vi'er  oftner  in  your  preseooe;.howbeit  htryTpiTff 
b'Hhc  my  so  bcinge  I  thinke  coulde  do  your  Maiettie  litel  plaaanr, 
ihogth  my  sclfe  great  good ;  and  againe  because  I  se  aa  yet  not  .the 
time  agreeing  thereunto,  I  shal  lernc  to  folloir  this  aaimge  of  Ofwett 
**  Fcras  non  culnis  ouod  vitari  non  potest.**  And  thus  iwil  (timing 
your  Maiestie  I  tcre)  cnde  with  my  most  humble  thankea.  Beaeddnge 
God  Jong  to  preserve  you  to  his  honour,  to  your  eomfbit,  to  & 
rcalmcs  profit,  and  to  my  joy.    From  Hatfielde  this  16th  day  of  May. 

Your  Maiesty's  most  humble  Sister, 

Elixabxth. 

^^  i 

The  fall  of  Protector  Somerset  is  developed  in  a  series  of 

Ii'tterH.     Then  follows  one  from  Mary,  as  creditable  to  her 

talent  in  ar|i;ument,  as  to  her  firmness  in  adhering  to  .her  re- 

ligioiJH  faith.    The  young  Monarch,  her  brother,  had  written 

to  her,  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  Mass  in  her  houaehbld. 

AgiiiuHt  this  interdict  she  remonstrates  boldly,  offering  to  give 

up  her  life  rather  than  her  conscience.    She  treats  t£e  letter 

as  the  production  of  the  council,  ('  z//»  good  Mr.  CeeU  took 

*  much  ptiim  here,*)  and  not  of  the  King,  whose  tender  y^n» 
she  argues,  preclude  his  being  a  judge  of  matters  of  lebgion. 
A  commission  was  afterwards  sent  to  her,  but  she  treatea  the 
commissioners  with  the  same  firmness.  Rather  than  admit 
any  other  service  than  that  used  at  the  death  of  the  latjB  King 
her  father,  she  would,  she  says,  lay  her  head  on  a  block  and 
sutler  deatli.   '  Non  of  your  new  service,'  she  adds,  '  shaO  bo 

*  UHed  in  my  house,  and  if  any  be  said  in  it,  I  will  not  tanj 
'  in  the  house/ 

The  masculine  boldness  of  Elizabeth's  character  Tory  soon 
develops  itself.  As  early  as  1559,  when  the  Parliament  ex- 
horted Ikt  to  marry,  with  a  view  to  the  security  of  the  sao- 
cessioi),  she  shewed  she  could  but  ill  brook  advice  or  controly 
replying,  tiiat  she  should  be  fully  satisfied,  if  upon  her.  maiUe 
tomi3  it  wore  engraven,  '  llvfv  lieth  Etixabeth  who  rtigmi  a 
'  Virgin  ami  dioi  a  Fi>;*i/i  *  And  upon  the  repetion  of  dnC 
advice,  whicli  was  annexed  to  an  address  on  granting  a  tub* 
sidv,  she  writes  in  anger : 


*  I  knowe  no  reason  whi  any  mv  private  answers  to  the 
•huM  servo  for  prologc  to  a  subsidy  vote ;  neither  yH  do  I 
stand  why  such  auddcitie  »huld  be  used  to  make  withoute  my 
aa  actc  of  my  words :  or  my  wordes  like  lawier's  bokes  whic 
a  day  OS  go  to  the  wiar  ilrawens  to  make  subcall  doings  mora  pUa! 
Is  tKer  no  hold  of  mv  s|vche  without  an  Acte  compel  me  to  oo^ 
firmer  Sh^dl  mv  priuccly  consent  be  turned  to  strenglhca  wf 
avnies  thai  bo  not  of  tl{oau<lvc«  substantives?    Say 
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this  time^'but  if  thes  feUowes  wer  wel  answered  and  payed  with  law- 
ful coyne  ther  wold  be  fewer  counterfaits  amonge  them.* 

The  murders  of  David  Rizzio  and  Damley,  and  the  other  cala-' 
mities  which  crowded  upon  the  ill-fated  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots; 
together  with  an  account  of  her  trial  and  execution,  occupy  the 
next  portion  of  these  interesting  volumes.  The  supplicatoky  let- 
ters which  Mary  addressed  toElizabeth,are  so  full  of  pathos,  that 
hard  indeed  must  have  been  that  heart  which  such  appeals 
f^led  to  soften.  We  can  scarcely  trust  ourselves  to  be^n 
transcribing  from  documents,  all  of  which  are  so  fraught  with 
interest.  There  is  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  to  James,  which, 
could  its  statements  be  implicitly  believed,  would  go  far  to 
shew  that  the  Queen  did  not  really  mean  to  sacrifice  her  cousin, 
but  was  betrayed  into  the  execution  by  her  ministers.  This 
apology  must,  however,  be  received  with  caution,  for  the  crafty 
policy  of  the  Queen  might  purposely  leave  the  consummation 
of  an  act  which  she  secretly  wished,  open  to  the  power  of  her 
ministers,  and,  when  effected,  charge  those  ministers  vrith 
premature  haste.  By  many  persons  it  will  hardly  be  allowed, 
that  any  ministers  of  such  a  Queen,  would  have  dared  to  effec- 
tuate ^uch  a  measure,  without  the  fullest  assurance  that  it  was 
in  all  respects  consonant  witli  the  intentions  of  their  mistress;' 
The  letter  is  as  follows  : — 

^  My  deare  brother,  I  would  you  knewe  (though  not  felt}  the 
extreme  dolor  that  overwhelms  my  mind,  for  that  miserable  accident^ 
which  (far  contrary  to  my  meaninee,)  hath  befalen.  I  have  now  sent 
this  man  of  mine  ere  now  y t  hath  pleased  you  to  favor,  to  instruct  you 
trewly  of  that  which  ys  to  yirksom  for  my  penne  to  tell  you.  I  be-^ 
seche  you  that  as  God  and  many  more  knowe,  how  innocent  I  am  in 
this  case ;  so  vou  will  believe  me,  that  yf  I  had  bid  (i.e.  directed) 
ought  I  owld  have  bid  by  yt  (i.e.  xooidd  abide  by  it).  I  am  not  so' 
bace  minded  that  feare  of  any  livinge  creature  or  prince  should  make 
me  afirayde  to  do  that  were  just,  or  don  to  deny  the  same*  I  am  not 
of  so  bace  a  Image,  nor  cary  so  vile  a  minde.  But,  as  not  to  disgube, 
fits  not  a  kinge,  so  will  I  never  dissemble  my  actions,  but  cawse 
them  shewe  even  as  I  ment  them.  Thus  assuringe  yourself  of  me«; 
that  as  I  knbwe  this  was  deserved,  yet  yf  I  had  ment  yt,  I  would  never 
laye  it  on  others  shoulders ;  no  more  will  I  not  damnifie  my  selfe,  that 
diocught  yt  not. 

*  The  circumstance  yt  may-  please  you  to  have  of  this  bearer.  And 
for  your  part,  Ufinke  you  have  not  in  the  world  a  more  lovins  kins* 
wonum,  nor  a  more  deare  frend  than  myself,  nor  any  that  will  watch 
more  carefully  to  preserve  you  and  your  estate.  And  who  shall 
otherwise  persuade  you,  judge  them  more  partiall  to  others  than  you. 
And  thus  in  hast  I  leave  to  treble  you,  besecbinge  God  to  send 
you  alMge  reign. 
The  14th  Feb.  1586. 

Your  most  assured  lovinge  sister  and  cosin 

Elizas.  R* 
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11ie  gout  WM  not,  perhaps,  in  those  days  eo  common  t  dii< 
tunt  an  fit  present ;  but  Lord  Burleigh  appears  to  have  been,  la 
iJici  iiiodeni  phrase,  a  martyr  to  it ;  and  accordinglv»  we  find 
that  renj)eM  poured  in  upon  him  from  all  countries  and  from  all 
dtisrriptioiiH  of  persons.  As  his  present  Majesty  is  anfortaiiate« 
ly  so  constantly  afflicted  with  this  disease,  and  our  pfime  m* 
nister,  liord  Liverpool,  and  eke  his  coadjutor,  Mr.  CTaoniDgp  an 
boUi,  we  l)f)lieve,  ut  this  very  time  at  Bath,  suflering  nodjer  se- 
vere puroxyMuis,  it  might  be  recommended  to  these  exalted  sat 
fiTtTM  to  exii;nine  curefuUy  the  old  treatmetU,  which  Letteis 
('(JXXXl.  and  II.  unfold  Here  are  powders,  plaiaten,  tine- 
tures  of  gold,  '  oyle  of  stags  bind,'*  &c.  &c.«  some  of  which 
might  perchunco  succeed,  where  Wilson's  new  ^^eeifie  has 
fuiM. 

Tliu  account  of  Kli/aI>oth'8  reception  of  the  Polish  amhssas 
dor  in  letter  ('CKXXiV.,  is  both  curious  and  charaderistie; 
us  is  the  letter  which  follows,  relative  to  providing  an  EngKsk 
wife  for  the  Kmperor  of  the  Muscovites,  from  which  the  motnal 
unxit»4y  of  both  nations  to  cement,  at  that  early  period^  the 
ul«mt>st  friendship,  is  strikingly  evident. 

The  reign  of  Jumes,  from  the  scribbling  propensities  of  die 
monarch,  designated  by  his  flatterers  the  English  SobHrnm^  is 
fertile  of  correspondence.  His  entrance  into  JSnsland  and  the 
tmrlv  acts  of  his  reign,  are  minutely  described.  Toe  monaich's 
familiar  correspondence  with  his  son  Charles  and  with  Batk- 
ingham.  betray  a  gross  want  of  t;\ste,  to  use  the  mildcat 
that  can  he  arpliod.  A  highly  dramatic  yet  faithful  r 
tation  of  Uns  correspondence,  will  be  found  in  Sir 
Scot(*s  noveU  the  Fortunes  ofNis^el.  His  Letten  toUi 
Heur\  are  of  a  belter  character.    A\  e  shall  inserts 


Kie^  James    the  Fira.  upou  h«  leaving  Scodaad,  to 
isi^n  of  the  Crvwn  of  Ei>$Uttd,  to  hi*  wo,  PriaceHcB 


•  My  5oiasie»  that  1  ;wif  vcu  not  heA>re  nr  paiiting  iawAa  k  Is 
tb'm  ^OMI  A\Woii  i|ubjftirta  tv^ue  b  :ri  preoouce;  bus  AmsUlly 

i«4AklW^ff«cv  *5^ftljie   Sf  revvufitoofd  bv  wuie  cui      ^     ^ 

sfth/rtLur^  sod  v,vtttii»ujiZl  cv«id«fiKv  wvth  ok  ever  after. 

thfUiitf  txtoAe  vca  (svude«  or  umc2<0|»  Iwc  a  Kiag^i 

HIT  6«fn>cvw  aod  aa  atitinf  v  vir  v^fCt.    The  auKu 

h«  htkti  c\>  &kJ  uiKv^  \%fu,  m-  bnA  ia  inires  sod 

Wl^rfi>r  ■KffTtt'k  biu  »«K  ioiwufod  ;  si>fp<  a  ^nMDMSb 

b^  tMiui»  ihie  TNK  wuiiliiA ;  inwe  yuut  kvii»iD«s  hua  s 

MTttf^:  c^KKMir  :iiut«r  ^  ^  }KHinf  puty  atilvwai  ihis 

r>t^     liAML^  Jt^Nl    d»i  *£:i|(  is&tf   ilea   Shic  «mil  «n 
Hf%H9   }ifiu^   Q^io^  MOyta:^  wt  irtiik  akiic 
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straingerisy  and  yett  with  such  hartliaes  as  at  thb  tjrme  thev  deserve. 
This  gentleman  quhoro  thfs  bearare  accompanies  is  worthiCy  and  of 
guide  ranke,  and  nou  my  familiare  servitoure ;  use  him  thairfore  in  a 
maire  hamelie  loving  sorte  nor  otheris.  I  send  you  herewith  my 
l)ooke  latelie  printid  (His  Majesties  Instructions  to  his  dearest  son^ 
Henry  the  Prince)  studdie  and  profite  in  it  as  ye  wolde  deserve  ray 
blessing,  and  as  thaire  can  be  na  thing  happen  unto  you  quhair  of 
ye  will  not  fihde  the  generall  grounde  thainn,  if  not  the  verrie  par- 
ticulaire  pointe  touched,  sa  mon  ye  levell  everie  mannis  opinions  or 
advyces  unto  you  as  ye  finde  thaime  agree  or  discorde  wiUi  the  ruHs 
thaire  sett  down,  allowing  and  following  thaire  advyces  that  agrees 
with  the  same,  mistrusting  and  frouning  upon  thaime  that  advyses  you 
to  the  contraire.  Be  diligent  and  earnist  in  your  studdies,  that  at 
your  meiting  with  me,  I  maye  praise  you  for  your  prosresse  in  learn- 
ing. Be  obedient  to  youre  maister,  for  youre  awin  weiU,  and  to  pro- 
cure my  thankis;  for  in  reverencing  him  ye  obejre  me^  and 'honour 
yourselfe.    Fairuell. 

Youre  loving  Father 

James  R* 

Fron)  the  unfortunate  Charles,  there  are  many  letters.  Letter 
CCCLXIX.  is  addressed  to  Prince  Rupert,  to  whose  want  of 
military  skill  many  of  the  monarch's  misfortunes  may  be  attrtbir- 
ted, 

*  Nephew, 

<  Though  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a  great  blow  to  mey 
yet  your  surrendering  it  as  you  did,  is  of  so  much  affliction  to  me  that 
it  makes  me  not  only  forget  the  consideration  of  that  place,  but  is 
likewise  the  greatest  trial  of  my  constancy  that  hath  yet  oefallen  me  ; 
for  what  is  to  be  done,  after  one  that  is  so  near  me  as  you  are,  both  in 
blood  and  friendship,  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an  action  ?  (I  give 
it  the  easiest  term)  such — I  have  so  much  to  say,  that  I  will  say  no 
more  ef  it :  only,  lest  rashness  of  judgement  be  laid  to  ray  cliarge,  I 
must  remember  vou  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  August  whereby 
you  assured  me  that,  if  no  mutiny  happened,  you  would  keep  Bristol 
for  four  months.  Did  you  keep  it  four  days  ?  Was  there  any  thing 
like  a  mutiny  ?  More  questions  might  be  asked,  but  now  I  confess  to 
little  purpose.  My  conclusion  is,  to  desire  you  to  seek  your  subsis- 
tance,  until  it  shall  please  God  to  determine  of  my  condition,  some- 
where  beyond  se^ ;  to  whicb  end  I  send  you  herewith  a  pass ;  and  I 
pray  God  to  make  you  sensible  of  your  present  condition,  and  give 
you  means  to  redeem  what  you  have  lost :  for  I  sliaH  have  no  greater  < 
joy  in  a  Victory,  than  a  just  occasion  without  blushing  to  assure  yoir 
of  my  being  Your  loving  uncle,  and  most  faithful  friend. 

C«  R« 

There  are  three  letters  only  of  Cromweirs :  the  first  (No 
CCCLXII.)  is  addressed  to  Colonel  Walton,  announcing  the 
death  of  his  eldest  son  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  and  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  yfiiUv. 
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*  Deere  Sir, 

*  It's  my  duty  to  sympathize  in  all  mercyes;  that  we  pniae 
the  Lord  together,  m  chastisements  or  tryalls,  that  ace  we  maj 
Borrowe  together.  Truly  England  and  the  Church  of  God,  hath  had 
a  great  favor  from  the  Lord  m  this  great  victorie  given  unto  ua,  such 
as  the  like  never  was  since  this  war  begunn.  It  had  all  the  evidences 
of  an  absolute  victorie  obtained  by  the  Lord's  blesainee  u|mmi  the 
Godly  partye  principally.  Wee  never  charged  but  wew  routed  the 
enemie.  The  lefl  winge  whichc  I  commanded  being  oor  owne  horae^ 
saving  a  few  Scottes  in  our  reere,  beat  all  the  Prince's  horse.  God 
made  them  as  stubble  to  our  swords.  Wee  charged  their  regiments 
of  foote  with  our  horse  and  routed  all  wee  diargen.  The  paiticulait 
I  cannot  relate  now :  but  I  believe  of  twenty  thousand,  tne  Prince 
hath  not  four  thousand  left.    Give  glory,  all  the  glory,  to  God. 

*  Sir,  God  hath  taken  away  your  eldest  son  by  a  cannon  shot.  Itt 
brake  his  legge.  Wee  were  necessitated  to  have  it  cut  oS,  wheicof 
he  died. 

*  Sir,  you  know  my  tryalls  this  way,  but  the  Lord  supportea  mce 
with  this,  that  the  Lord  tooke  him  unto  the  happinesse  wee  all  pant 
af^cr  and  live  for.  There  is  your  precious  child,  full  of  glory,  to 
know  sinn  nor  sorrow  any  more.  Hee  was  a  gallant  veunge  nian, 
exceedinge  gracious.  God  give  you  his  comfort.  Before  hia  death 
hce  was  soe  full  of  comfort,  that  to  Franke  Russell  and  my  aelfe  hee 
could  not  expresse  itt,  itt  was  soe  great  above  his  paine.  This  be 
sayd  to  us.  Indeed  itt  was  admirable.  A  little  afler.hce  aayd,  one 
thingc  lay  upon  his  spirit;  I  asked  him  what  that  was;  hee  told  mee 
that  it  was  that  God  had  not  suffered  him  to  be  noe  more  the  execu- 
tioner of  his  enemies.  Att  his  fall,  his  horse  beinge  killed  with  the 
bullett,  and  as  I  am  informed  three  horses  more,  I  am  told  hee.  bid 
them  open  to  the  right  and  left,  that  hee  might  see  the  rogues  rann. 
Truly  he  was  exceedingly  beloved  in  the  Armie  of  all  that  knew  him. 
But  few  knew  him  ;  for  liee  was  a  precious  younge  man  fitt  for  God. 
You  have  cause  to  blesse  the  Lord.  Hee  is  a  glorious  Saint  in 
heaven,  wherein  you  ought  exceedingly  to  rcjoyce.  Lett  thia  drinke 
up  your  sorrowe.  Scinge  tlieise  are  not  fayncd  words  to  comfort 
you  ;  but  the  thing  is  soe  real  and  undoubtetl  a  truth.  You  may  doe 
all  things  by  the  strength  of  Christ.  Seekc  that,  and  you  shall 
easily  beare  your  trynll.  Lett  this  publike  mercy  to  the  Church  of 
God  make  you  to  forgett  youre  private  sorrowe.  The  Lord  be  your 
strength ;  so  prayes  \our  truly  faythfull  and  lovinge  brother, 
July  5th,  164<4.  Oliver  Cromwbll. 

*  My  love  to  your  daughter  and  my  cozen  Perceval,  aister  Deabrovei 
and  all  friends  with  you.' 

Of  Charles  the  Second  little  appears.  Letter  CCCLXXIV. 
shews  his  finances  to  h;ive  been  but  sle ndi  r. 

*  I  have  had  soe  good  testimony  of  your  affection  to  the  King  my 
deare  Father  of  blessed  memory,  that  I  desire  you  on  this  great  oc- 
casion  to  lend  me  five  hundred  pounds  whcrouf  1  promise  you,  on  my 
ruyall  word,  very  fuithfull  repay uiciiU    I  have  tioublud  few  uf  my 
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friends  in  this  kind,  and  I  doubt  not  your  readinesse  to  answer  this 

desire  of  Your  assured  friend 

St,  Germ.  31  Aug.  IG^Q.  Charles  R,^ 

The  account  of  the  last  moments  of  this  dissolute  monarch, 
written  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness to  the  scene,  differs  materially  from  Bishop  Burnet's 
representation  of  that  event.  The  writer  gives  the  King  credit 
for  a  stronger  sense  of  religion  than  Bishop  Burnet  or  any  one 
else  has  hitherto  been  willing  to  admit.  Nor  will  it,  we  sus- 
pecty  produce  any  alteration  in  the  general  estimate  of  his 
character.  From  James  the  Second,  there  is  but  litde.  A 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  dated  Whitehall,  July  14, 1686, 
we  are  tempted  to  transcribe,  although  it  may  already  have 
beea  printed. 

<  I  have  had  yours  of  the  17th,  and  now  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  is 


expectation  in  what  they  said  to  roe.  The  Duke  of  Monmouth 
seemed  more  concerned  and  desirous  to  live,  and  did  behave  himself 
not  so  well  as  I  expected  from  one  who  had  taken  upon  him  to  be 
King.    I  have  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution  to-morrow.' 

There  are  several  interesting  epistles  from  Bishop  Nicholson 
to  Archbishop  Wake,  relating  to  the  rebellion  in  Scotltind  in- 
1710.  The  last  letter  in  the  work  is  from  the  Pretender,  the 
Chevalier  St.  George,  to  his  Consort  the  Princess  Clementina^ 
who  was  grand  daughter  to  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland. 
It  is  as  follows :  — 

«  September  17, 1726. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  bad  success  of  the  many  steps  I  have  taken 
to  convince  you  of  my  affection  and  tender  regard,  my  compassion 
for  you  encreases  in  proportion  with  the  misfortunes  I  see  your  sepa- 
ration from  me  exposes  vou  to.  The  circumstance  of  my  departure 
from  Rome,  with  our  children  very  speedily,  ought  to  make  a  feeling 
impression  on  you.  I  am  sure  it  raises  m  me  all  the  loving  senti* 
ments  I  ever  had  for  you,  and  presses  me  to  sollictte  you  anew  with 
all  the  earnestness  possible  not  to  lett  slip  soe  favourable  a  conjunct 
ture  of  returning  to  your  family,  assuring  you  at  the. same  tifne.that 
you  will  find  in  me  a  fond  husband,  ready  to  forgett  what  is  past,  and 
wholly  intent  on  providing  for  your  happiness  and  tranquillity  for  the 
time  to  come. 

<  Consider,  I  beseech  you  my. dear  Clementine^  what  you  owe  to 
God^  to  your  self,  to  me,  to  our  children^  and  to  the  world;  reflect  on 
it  seriously,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  believe  you  can  Md 
out  any  Ipnger  in  a  resolution  that  draws  consequences  aftefltylbr 
which  you  will  ever  after  be  accountable  to  God  and  Man.    I  flikler 
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tnyself  the  more  that  you  will  noe  longer  peruit  in  ll»  tluit  I  h«l 
yesterday  from  the  Pope's  own  mouth  that  the  only  motive  yon  efer 
laid  before  his  Holyness  to  justify  your  separation  from  me,  was, 
that  I  gave  my  son  a  Protestant  Governor*  Since  I  as  Falber  and 
King  am  solely  accountable  for  his  education,  I  hope  thai  after  aeri* 
ous  reflection  you  will  think  it  just  and  fitting  to  subroitt  m  that  to 
my  judgement  and  conscience.  But  if,  as  God  forbid,  you  ahoold  be 
resolved  to  remain  always  separated  from  me,  I  will  send  Sir  WilliaiB 
Ellis  to  inform  you  of  the  measures  I  shall  take  for  your  maintenanoe 
in  a  Nunnery,  with  the  regrctt  of  not  bein^  in  a  condition  to  suit 
that  to  my  inclination,  but  to  my  powere  ability.  Whataoerer  be  the 
event.  Madam,  I  shall  have  the  comfort  of  having  done  ray  pert»  aed 
complyM  with  my  duty,  since  I  omitted  nothing  that  migbt  prevent 
your  misfortune,  in  the  midst  of  which  you  will  always  find  in  nCi 
sentiments  that  are  becoming  a  Christian,  a  husband,  and  a  King. 

(Signed)  J.H.' 

BefQre  we  close  tliis  article,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  in* 
quire  what  has  become  of  a  collection  of  manuscripts^  which 
excited  a  very  lar^e  share  of  public  interest  at  the  time  of  their 
discovery,  and  which  received  the  denomination  of  the  SttuiH 
Papers.    Their  history  we  have  understood  to  be  this.    Upon 
the  demise  of  Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  at  Rdkne« 
his  effects  passed  into  the  hands  of  indifferent  persons ;  and 
by  some  means,  that  portion  of  them  which  comprised  the  fii* 
mily  papers,  was  seen  by  an  Englishman,  who,  duly  appreciap 
ting  tne  value  that  might  attach  to  them  as  historical  docn* 
ments,  and  knowing  their  utter  uselessness  to  their  then  Italian 
possessor,  contrived  with  some  address  to  become  their  pur- 
chaser.   Their  bulk  was  immense,  filling  a  large  room,  and 
their  contents  of  consequence  multifarious ;  but  they  were  all 
arranged  by  Kins  James's  own  hand,  with  the  niceat  care, 
labelled,  and  tied  up  in  bundles,  according  to  their  diflbrent 
subjects.    As  some  proof  of  their  circumstantiality,  they  ap- 
peared not  only  to  register  the  names  of  every  person  who  had 
intercourse  with  his  majesty,  and  the  subjects  of  their  convert 
sation,  but  also  to  give  an  account  of  the  daily  supply  of  hii 
table,  and  the  cost  of  each  article.    The  purchase  completed, 
the  circumstance  became  known  to  several  noble  trardleiB 
then  at  Rome,  by  whom  the  transaction  was  communicated  to 
our  Government ;  who,  for  the  more  securely  conveying  of  the 
treasure^  despatched  a  king's  ship  to  bring  them  to  this  conn* 
try*    Upon  their  arrival  here,  the  Government  thought  proper 
to  detain  them,  upon  the  plea  that  they  were  of  too  much  na- 
tional importance  to  be  possessed  by  any  private  individiud ; 
but  they  appointed  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  estimating 
their  value,  with  a  view  to  reiniburse  the  individual  who  held 
himself  to  be  tibeir  legal  proprietor ;  and  the  same  conunittee 
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vras  empowered  to  judge  what  portion  of  the  manuseriptB 
«ould  be  fitly  laid  before  the  public.  Whether  this  was  a  paid 
or  a  gratuitous  €Oinmittee>  we  -are  not  empowered  to  state.  If 
the  former,  it  may  in  some  degree  account  for  so  many  years 
having  been, permitted  to  elapse  without  a  close  of  their  la* 
bours.  As  a  further  proof  of  their  iroportauce,  it  is  said,  that 
many  of  the  least  suspected  of  our  noble  families  will  be 
found  therein  to  have  taken  a  secret  part»  in  direct  opposition 
to  that  which  they  publicly  avowed.  The  Duke  of  Berwick** 
portion  of  this  correspondence  alone  was  stated  to  amount  to 
one  thousand  letters ! 

The  copious  extracts  we  have  been  induced  to  make  from 
these  interesting  and  elegantly  printed  volumes.  We  wish  to  b^ 
taken  in  evidence  of  the  uigh  estimation  in  which  we  hold  the 
selection.  The  number  of  letters  given  is  four  hundred  and 
eleven,  comprising  a  period  of  upwards  of  three  hundred  years, 
being  from  1418  to  1726.  They  are  severally  accompanied  by 
historical  notes  and  illustrations,  which  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  the  researches  and  sagacity  of  the  Editor — with  whom 
we  have  only  one  fault  to  find,  and  that  is,  the  permitting  a  work 
which,  for  historical  reference,  will  assuredly  be  much  con^ 
suited,  to  appear  before  the  public  without  that  useful  auxili* 
ary,  a  copious  index. 


Art.  IV.  Lectures  on  tlte  Phihiophy  of  Modem  HUtorv,  Delivered  in 
the  Univereity  of  Dublin,  ty  George  Miller,  D.D.  M.RJ.A. 
Six  Volumes,  8vo.  pp.SS51.  Dublin.  1816.  1820.  1824. 

A  volume,  and  by  no  means  an  unentertaining  one,  miffht 
-^  be  written  on  the  multifarious  ways  in  which  history  has 
been  handled.  Poetry  of  all  metres,  and  prose  of  all  com- 
plexions, have  been  employed  with  various  success;  and 
while  the  earlier  annalists  were  ambitious  of  refinements  unat*^ 
tainable  by  their  restricted  means,  the  appetite  of  modem, 
times,  palled  by  artifice  and  elaboration,  recurs  to  their  simple 
und  unsophisticated  narrative,  in  preference  to  the  systematic 
composition  and  subtle  disingenuousness  of  more  recent  and 
popular  authors.  What  is  ususdly  termed  the  philosophy  of  his-* 
toiy,  has  been,  too  often,  only  a  specious  name  for  partiality  or 
hypothesis ;  and  that  course  of  argumentative  investigation 
which  has  been  considered  as  the  highest  strain  of  historical 
writing,  has  been  rarely  exercised  wim  good  faith  and  pure  in** 
tention.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  perversions  to  which 
these  inquiries  have  been  subject,  we  are  indebted  to  them 
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for  some  of  the  most  important  discoveries  comiiected  wkh  tbe 
social  system ;  and  a  cursory  review  of  their  history  will  enaUe 
us  to  give  a  clearer  notion  of  the  character  and  preienaions  of 
the  work  before  us. 

'  The  philosophy  of  human  society  had  naturally  its  be^nniog 
among  the  sages  of  Greece.  The  general  freedom  of  die  sovern- 
ments  of  that  country  allowed  the  social  qualities  of  men  to  be  fidly 
developed  and  displaved  ;  and  the  number,  the  diversity,  and  the  m- 
timate  connexion  of  its  petty  states,  exhibited  a  various  illusCntioa 
of  the  combinations  of  political  interests.  In  such  circumataDoeii 
the  philosophy  of  policy  was  as  naturally  the  object  of  observing 
mindsy  as  tnat  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  under  the  douf 
les  sky  and  in  the  oi)en  plains  of  Assyria ;  the  great  movementi  in 
both  cases  were  continually  presenting  themselves  to  the  mind,  and 
soliciting  the  attention  of  every  man  disposed  to  reflection.' 

Too  little  is  known  of  the  works  of  Pythagoras,  to  afford  us 
the  means  of  stating,  with  precision,  his  notions  on  the  gene- 
ral question  ;  but  to  the  philosophers  of  his  School  is  aacnbed, 
on  the  questionable  autnority  of  Stobasus,  the  discloBUie  of 
important,  if  not  accurate  notions  on  the  subjects  of  govern* 
ment  and  policy.  Archytas  is  said  to  have  first  asserted  the 
expediency  of  a  balance  of  powers  in  every  well  regulated 
state ;  ana  Hippodamus  to  have  broached  the  notion,  after- 
wards adopted  and  illustrated  by  Polybius,  that  there  is  a 
regular  gradation  of  increase,  vigour,  and  decay,  in  the  aflhirs 
of  every  political  society ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  every 
'  government  is  limited  by  three  periods,  the  first  being  that 

*  of  acquisition,  the  second  that  of  enjoyment,  and  the  last 

*  that  of  destruction.'  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
dogmas  of  the  Italian  School,  however  well  or  ill  adapted  they 
might  be  to  establish  just  principles  in  the  philosophy  of  so- 
cial life, — they  were  probably  far  inferior  in  value  to  the  en- 
lightened, though  often  fanciful  views  of  the  Grecian  sages, 
Plato,  adopting  the  synthetic  plan,  inferred  the  laws  of  legis- 
lation from  abstract  notions  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  entire  failure  in  his  primary  intentions, 
he  has  thrown  strong  light  on  some  of  the  most  important  ohr 
jects  of  political  investigation.  His  excluding  thepoetrjr  ofHor 
mer  from  the  limits  of  literary  toleration,  as  expressinn;  the 

*  agitation  of  human  passion,  and  not  the  archetypal  idea  of 
'  moral  perfection,' — may  pass  as  a  harmless  specimen  of 
philosophical  foppery.  We  cannot  say  as  much  in  excuse  of 
his  recommending  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  as 
tending  to  remove  one  great  source  of  social  disturbance ;  but 
one  is  disposed  to  consider  it  as  a  whimsical  sacrifice  to  theo- 
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retical  consistencj*  rather  than  as  a  grave  proposition.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that,  in  the  tnidst  of  strange  conceits 
^nd  unsubstantial  hypotheses,  he  has  traced  the  natural  de- 
generation of  government,  and  -  in  the  elevated  abstractions 
'  of  his  philosophy,  conceived  the  first  qotion  of  a  prpviden* 
*  tial  arrangement  of  human'  society/ 

^  The  world  he  has  described  as  originally  constructed  by  a  benefi- 
cent Creator,  who  reduced  matter  to  order  in  correspondeiYceto  the 
lurangement  of  an  eternal  model  of  ideal  neffection ;  -he  han  indeed 
represented  its  inhabitants  as  abandoned  K>r  a  time  to  their  own 
agencies,  and  therefore  falling  into  irregularity ;  but  he  has  abo  re* 
presented  the  Divinity  as  interposing  his  power  for  remedying  the 
evil ;  and  again,  when  confusion  had  returned  after  a  second  period, 
suggesting  to  mankind  the  combinations  of  civil  government,  as  the 
best  permanent  expedient  for  their  regulation.' 

The  practical  sagacity  of  Aristotle  discovered  the  real  track 
of  political  investigation.  He  examined  and  analysed  all  the 
instances  of  civil  association  which  came  within  his  cognizance, 
and  inferred  from  the  varieties  and  the  agreements  of  their 
constitutions,  the  great  laws  of  human  society. 

*  The  grand  results  of  hb  examination  are,  that  political  society  is 
a  state  essentially  belonging  to  our  nature,  and  having  for  its  end  the 
general  advantage  of  the  individuals  which  it  comprehends;  that 
slavery  is  justifiable  only  as  it  may  be  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the 
persons  enslaved  ;  from  which  it  must  follow,  that  it  should  terminate 
as  soon  as  they  become  capable  of  enjoying  freedom ;  and  that  the 
best  constituted  republic  is  that  in  which  the  opposite  interests  of 
the  rich  and  poor  are  most  intimately  combined,  and  in  which  the 
middle  order  of  society  is  most  prevalent*' 

The  circumstances  of  the  Roman  government  were  little 
favourable  to  the  progress  and  development  of  political  science. 
The  steady  march  of  that  formidable  power  towards  universal 
domination,  obliterated  in  its  course,  all  the  existing  varieties 
of  social  institution ;  and  the  writings  on  this  subject  of  Po* 
lybius  and  Cicero  were  little  more  tlmn  illustrations  of  the  laws 
and  policy  of  imperial  Rome. 

The  first  ^eat  writer  on  political  philosophy  in  modem  times, 
was  the  celebrated  Machiavel,  whose  treatise  entitled  ''  The 
*'  Prince,"  is  among  the  enigmas  which  the  learned  have 
vainly  endeavoured  to  solve.  That  the  Florentine  Secre- 
tary was  a  republican  in  feeling,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt ; 
and  if  this  be  admitted,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
atrocious  dereliction  of  all  principle  which  ne  recommends  as 
the  authorized  policy  of  an  accomplished  ruler,  is  the  satirical 
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description  of  actual  and  official  character,  radier  than  the  er- 

Sression  of  hi^.deliberate  opinion.  Rousseaa,  in  bis  CoaiMt 
ocial,  has  styled  the  work  in  question,  the  manval  of  repuUi- 
cans,  from  a  conviction  that»  under  the  pretence  of  instmotiflg 
princes,  Machiavel  was  addressing  an  emphatic  warning  to  the 
people. 

With  this  subtle  politician,  our  Sir  Thomaa  Mor»  isaa 
contemporary^,  and  while  the  Italian  pursued  the  praetical 
cesses  of  Anstotle,  the  English  Chancellor  emulated  the  ini 
tive  faculty  of  Plato.  The  Utopia  is,  however,  a  strange  prodi 
tion,  and  abounds  far  more  in  paradox  and  absurdity  than  inta* 
gacious  views  or  enlarged  conceptions.  These  diseussioBa,  what- 
ever may  be  the  literary  merit  of  the  books  in  which  they  are 
contained,  can,  in  fact,  only  be  considered  as  preliminary  and 
tentative :  it  is  to  the  wakening  of  mind,  the  stir  of  spirit  and 
feeling,  produced  by  the  Reformation,  that  we  are  to  refer  the 
great  improvements  of  political  philosophy.  It  ia  juatly  re- 
marked, that  this  great  and  glorious  event  acted  on  the  iSiifo* 
pean  governments  in  two  distinct  ways.  Among  the  continen- 
tal states,  it  introduced  the  balancing  scheme  of  policy,  whence 
has  been  derived  the  system  of  international  law ;  while,  in 
England,  its  effect  was  chiefly  felt  in  the  domestic  institntions. 
and  gave  rise  to  a  succession  of  able  and  original  writen  on 
the  philosophy  of  internal  rule. 

Grotius  was  the  originator  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  ita  sys- 
tematic form.  His  work,  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  received  mm 
the  highest  authority — that  of  Sir  James  Mackintoah^-the 
emphatic  testimony,  that  it  is  '  more  complete  than  any  other, 
*  for  which  the  world  has  been  indebted,  in  the  oommence- 
'  ment  of  any  science,  to  tlie  genius  and  learning  of  a  single 
'  man.*  The  meritof  thefirstdecided  step  in  the  systematic  asser- 
tion of  popular  right  and  representation  as  the  grand  elements  of 
government,  is  due  to  the  powerful  mind  and  uncomprising  tem- 
per of  Buchanan  ;  but  he  pushed  his  theory  to  a  disorganizing 
extreme,  when  he  affirmed,  that  death,  by  tnehand  of  any  indi- 
vidual whatsoever,  was  the  just  punishment  of  regal  miacon* 
duct.    The  treatise  De  jure  regm  apud  Scoios, 

^  was  soon  followed  by  the  publication  of  four  books  of  the  great 
work  of  Hooker  on  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  appeared  in  England 
in  the  year  \594f,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  first  agitations  of  thoso 
disorders,  in  which  the  interposition  of  Scottish  fanaticism  afterwaida 
produced  such  considerable  effects.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that 
though  Hooker  was  the  advocate  of  the  existing  authority  in  the  ec* 
desiastical  government,  yet,  the  course  of  his  arffument  led  him  to 
maintain  principles  of  the  most  enlarged  polidcsl  freedom.  Anxftous 
to  defend  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy  against  the  fanatics,  who  refused 
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to  acknowledge  any  ecclesiastical  authority  wbich  had  not  beea  «x« 
pressly  designated  in  the  records  of  the  infant  Church,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  mutual  right,  by  which  every  society  of 
men  is  empowered  to  frame  regulations  for  its  own  conTenienca'; 
and,  in  illustrating  this  right,  he  propounded  maxims  of  liberty^  on 
which  Locke  afterwards  relied  in  his  theory  of  political  government* 
Indeed,  we  discover  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  the  oriffinal  state* 
ment  of  that  social  compact  on  which  Locke  has  eamesUy  insisted^ 
and  Rousseau^has  since  eloquently  declaimed ;  so  strangely  did  his 
opposition  to  the  wild  pretensions  of  the  Independents,  conduct  the 
advocate  of  order  and  tranquillity  to  a  political  theory  scarcely  less 
visionary.' 

It  is  singular,  that,  in  the  instance  of  two  writers  so  oppo* 
Bite  in  character  and  sentiment  as  Hooker  and  Hobbes,  we 
should  find,  not  merely  a  general  agreement  in  the  dispoaition 
to  support  authority,  but  a  specific  accordance  in  the  adoption 
of  a  principle  entirely  annihilative  of  their  views.  The  natu- 
ral equality  of  men  was  affirmed  by  the  latter,  in  order  that  he 
might  establish  the  existence  of  a  state  of  anarchy,  from  which 
men  have  been  rescued  by  the  introduction  of  civil  govern** 
ment ;  but  it  fared  with  him  as  with  many  other  resolute  main- 
tainers  of  hypothesis — he  established  as  a  primary  truth,  that 
which  proved  indeed  the  point  in  question,  but  led  to  conse- 

Juences  subversive  of  his  system  in  more  essential  particuhlrs. 
[arrin^ton  adopted  as  his  fundamental  position,  the  inseparable 
connexion  of  power  with  property ;  but,  though  ostensii>ly  a 
republican,  his  aristocratical  prejudices  induced  him  to  give  n 
preference  over  every  other  kind  of  government,  to  that  most 
unrelenting  of  despotisms,  the  Venetian  oligarchy.  Locke 
borrowed  from  Hooker  the  doctrine  of  the  Socisu  Compact,  and 
contended  for  the  principle  of  popular  consent,  as  the  reiU 
foundation  of  legitimate  rule,  in  opposition  to  Filmer's  asser- 
tion of  divine,  indefeasible,  hereditary  right,  derived  from 
the  supreme  patriarchal  authority  of  the  first  man*  Againat 
Locke,  it  is  contended  by  Paley,  that  the  Social  Compact  is 
a  mere  supposition,  and  altogether  inefficient  as  the  basis  of 
substantial  rights ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  lesa 
objectionable  element  in  the  *  consideration  of  the  will'of  Ood, 
'  collected  from  an  enlarged  contemplation  of  human  happi- 
'  ness,' —  a  periphrastic  term  for  the  intangible  notion  of 
general  expediency. 

'  But  why  must  we,*  inquires  Dr.  Miller^  *  with  Locke,  go  back  to  a 
state  of  savage  nature  for  the  oriein  of  the  rights  of  civilized  men  i  Aria* 
totle  has  denned  man  to  be  a  political  aninml ;  and  art  is  man's  natim, 
as  Burke  has  eloquently  observed.  It  is  in  society  that  the  powers  of 
our  nature  are  developed  and  exerted ;  and  it  is  there  that  we  should 
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.examine  it,  to  judge  of  our  obligdtions.    And  why,  on  the  odnr 
hand,  should  ire,  with  Paley^  sed^  the  knowledgieof  theidllofGod 
,in  the  contemplation  of  •  general  expediency,  when  he  haa  espiealy 
reoorded  it  in  hig  Revelation  ?    It  has  been  declared*  that  govern* 
.mentis  a  contrivance  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  meOj  and  that 
.it  is  therefore  their  duty  to  ^ve  it  their  suppnort.    Here,  ane  tha 
principle  and  the  obligation.  Every  government  is  in  some  d^ree.aa 
.instrunyent  of  good,  and  therefore,  every  government,  b  mspilff 
.entitled  to  claim  the  obedience  of  its  subjects.    This  is  the  dicfeMesf 
•reason,  as  wcjl  as  of  Revelation ;  for  where  is  the  govemmeiit.  vhiflh 
is  jiot  more  beneficial  than  anarchy  ?  Nor  is  it  possible  .that  a  posa^ 
government  should  contiuue  to  exist,  if  the  people  were  reallhy  quaUM 
to  constitute  a  better.  When  Caesar  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  conspiratpn, 
the  Romans  were  not  free,  though  the  tyrant  was  no  more ;  and  the 
corruption  of  the  general  morals  soon  subjected  them  to  another  demC. 
But  if  they  had  been  really  prepared  for  the  coustntction  of  a  me 
^vemment,  the  poniard  would  not  have  been  necessary  fiMrannihUis* 
.  mg  the  power  of  their  ruler.     Nor  does  the  injunction  of  the  Apostleb 
.unqualified  as  it  may  at  the,  first  view  appear,  preclude  any  diaiwe 
which  would  be  truly  beneficial.     It  forbids  us  to  conuoe  nr 
the  violent  overthrow  of  a  government,  which  possesses  the  tmancf 
of  political  power,   and  must  therefore  be  adapted  to  the  actnl 
qualities  of  tne  people :  but  it  does  not  forbid  the  peaceable  ioAo- 
cnce  of  reason  m  improving  those  qualities,  and  fittme  them  to  sus- 
tain a  better  government ;  it  does  not  require  us  to  adhere,  wilh  a 
•romantic  fidelity,  to  a  government  which  has  lost  the  power  of  ■»• 
•ntstering  to  the  public  good ;  it  does  not  tell  us,  that  we  should  sdb- 
mit  quietly  to  a  tyranny  so  unsuited  to  the  -  circumatancei-of  the 
people,  that  the  mere  expression  of  the  public  will  is  sufficient  to 
efiect  its  overthrow.' 

We  afe  unable  to  perceive  the  force  of  any  jput  of  tfaiB 
reasfOning.  In  order  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  conaent,  it 
does  not  seem  necessary  either  to  'go  back  to- a  state  of 
<  savage  nature/  or  to  admit  the  fiction  of  an  actual  compact. ' 
That  uiere  is  implied,  in  the  very  supposition  of  a  hamioirioUb 
association,  a  state  of  consent,  tacit  or  avov^ed,  i&,  we  appfe- 
hend,  clear  on  the  face  of  the  statement.  Men  are  not'  prone 
to  acquiesce,  excepting  from  fear  or  prudence,  under  a  tj^ 
rannousyoke,  and  we  know  of  no  other  legitimate  motive 
for  acquiescence.  There  is  a  party,  and  a  stirring  one  too,  in 
the  nation,  who  are  taking  every  occasion  to  put  forward  the 
old  scheme  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  They, 
like  one  who  shall  be  nameless,  *  can  quote  Scripture  to  thev 
'  purpose,'  and  torture  the  simple  declaration,  tnat  -  civil  go- 
vernment is  a  divine  ordinance,  into  an  express  conunandof 
servile  submission  to  dark  and  demoralizing  tyranny.  It  were 
bootless  to  enter  into  controversy  with  such  interpreters  ;  ^m 
logic  and  their  feelings  are  alike  depraved  ;  and  it  is  fin  oni^ 
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happiness  as  Englishmen,  that  our  ancestors  both  felt  and  ar- 
gued in  a  loftier  mood.  Dr.  Miller,  to  whom  we  have  no  al- 
lusion in  the  observation  just  made,  has,  we  think,  introduced 
a  great  deal  of  politic  confusion  into  his  statement,  by  UDi« 
formly  either  evading  or  begging  the  question.  We  have  no 
quaiTel  with  his  general  definition,  that '  government  is  a  con« 
'  trivance  for  promoting  the  happiness  of  man/  nor  with  his 
inference, '  that  it  is  therefore  their  duty  to  ^ve  it  their  snp- 
'  port;'  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  follow  him  in  his  despe- 
rate leap  to  the  startling  proposition,  that  '  everu  government 
'  is  in  some  degree  an  instrument  of  ^ood,  and  therefore  eoeiy 

*  government  is  monilly  entitled  to  claim   the   obedience  of  its 

*  subjerts.*  He  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  point  out  the 
connexion  between  the  two  positions,  and  we  are  quite  unable 
to  assist  him  in  tracing  it ;  we  will,  however,  suggest  to  him 
as  an  interesting  problem,  the  application  of  the  second  to 
the  actual  condition   of   Greece  and  Spain.     Is   Dr.   Miller 

repared  to  prove,  that  there  are  no  cases  in  which  it  becomes 
)oth  a  moral  and  a  political  duty  to  resolve  society  into  its 
first  elements,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  injurious  and  incurable 
defects  in  its  construction?  If  not,  what  becomes  of  his 
triumphant  challenge  to  instance  *  the  government  which  is 
'  ntjt  more  beneficial  than  anarchy.'  Extremes  meet,  in  politi- 
cal as  well  as  in  geometrical  circumferences ;  and  were  we  re- 
quired ti)  describe  the  most  fearful  examples  of  anarchy,  we 
should  find  them  most  readily  and  most  impressively  in  the 
annals  of  despotism.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  wildest  ez- 
resses  of  the  French  Revolution  were  visitations  more  disor* 
derly  and  destructive,  than  the  *  relentless  sovereignties*  of 
Muley  Ishmael  and  Ezzelino  da  Romano — to  say  nothing  of 
times  more  recent  and  instances  nearer  home. 

Neither  is  Dr.  Miller  more  successful  in  his  attempts  to 
make  the  people  responsible  for  the  vices  of  their  rulers,  and  to  . 
reduce  the  right  of  insurrection  against  intolerable  tyranny,  to 
the  single  case  of  a  nation  able  to  overthrow  it  by  the  '  mere 
'  expression  of  the  public  will.*  When  Melchtal,  Furst,  Stauffa- 
cher,  and  Tell,  conspired  '  the  violent  overthrow*  of  Geisler*s 
despotism,  was  tlie  Austrian  government  destitute  of  *  the 
'  efficiency  of  political  power?'  And  when  the  true-hearted 
patriots  who  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  liberate  their 
country  by  force  of  arms  from  the  dastanfly  tyranny  of  James, 
joined  for  that  noble  end,  was  the  administration  against 
which  they  conspired,  '  adapted  to  the  actual  qualities  of  the 

*  people'  of  England? — or  would  the  '  mere  expression  of  the 

*  public  will'  have    sufficed   for  its    overthrow,    without  the 
presence  of  the  Dutch  army?     To  be  consistent  with  bis' 
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own  principles.  Dr.  Miller  must  reprobate  both  thefle  glorious 
instances  of  successful  conspiracy  against  eflBcient  goven- 
ment ;  and  to  establish  the  hypothesis  which  infers  the  depra- 
vity of  a  people  from  the  iniquity  of  the  rulers,  he  must  snew» 
that  the  heroes  of  the  Forest-Cantons  deserved  no  milder  mle 
than  that  of  their  ferocious  persecutor,  and  that  the  EneUih- 
men  of  1688  possessed  a  congenial  governor  in  the  aacrecl  per> 
son  of  the  contemptible  James  Stuart. 

Of  modem  writers  on  points  either  immediately  or  remotely 
connected  with  the  main  subject,  the  mass  is  too  great  for  even 
enumeration,  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  single  re« 
ference  to  the  brilliant  generalizations  of  Montesquieu.  The 
Esprit  des  loix,  though  open  on  every  side  to  the  aaaanlte  of 
captious  criticism,  will  rank,  afler  every  deduction,  among  the 
most  vigorous  and  acute  of  intellectual  productions. 

<  What  former  age,'  is  the  observation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in 
his  admirable  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  ud  of 
Nations,  *  could  have  supplied  facts  for  such  a  work  as  that  of  Mod* 
tesquieu?  He,  indeca,  has  been,  perhaps  justly*  charged  with 
abusins  this  advantage,  by  the  undistinguishmg  adoption  of  ue  nam* 
tives  of  travellers  of  very  different  degrees  of  accuracy  and  vendtf. 
But  if  we  reluctantly  confess  the  justness  of  this  objection ;  tf  we 
are  compelled  to  own  that  he  exaggerates  the  influence  of  r^'-^f'ft 
that  he  ascribes  too  much  to  the  foresight  and  forming  skill  of  l«i- 
lators,  and  far  too  little  to  time  and  circumstances,  in  the  growth  of 
political  constitutions;  that  the  substantial  character  and  essentiBl 
difierences  of  governments  are  of\en  lost  and  confounded  in  bis  tech- 
nical language  and  arrangement ;  that  he  often  bends  the  free  and 
irregular  ouUine  of  nature,  to  the  imposing  but  fallacious  geometricil 
regularity  of  system ;  that  he  has  chosen  a  style  of  afiected  abramU 
ness,  sententiousness,  and  vivacity,  ill-suited  to  the  gravity  of  his  m- 
jects :  after  all  these  concessions,  ^for  his  fame  is  large  enoi^h  to 
spare  many  concessions,)  the  **  Spirit  of  Laws''  will  remain,  not  only 
one  of  the  most  solid  and  durable  monuments  of  the  power  of  the 
human  mind,  but  a  striking  evidence  of  the  inestimable  advantages 
which  political  philosophy  may  receive  from  a  wide  survey  of  allme 
various  conditions  of  human  society.'  pp.  67t  68. 

Amid  all  the  facts  elicited  by  patient  investigation,  and  all 
the  speculations  struck  out  by  inventive  fancy  or  iiq^ioua 
infereuce,  it  was  still  reserved  for  some  bolder  or  more  saga- 
cious genius  to  discover  the  master  principle  of  the  great  iya« 
tern  of  moral  and  intellectual  existence — the  grancT  jpunoae 
of  creation,  to  which  the  past  history  and  the  tuture  deatuuea 
of  man  might  be  referred.  Plato  had  not  overlooked  thia  im- 
portant view  of  human  life  and  action ;  he  had  endeavoured  to 
lolve  the  difficulties  connected  with  it,  by  referring  them  to 
Uue  irregularities  of  human  agency — the  mterferenct  of  t^ 
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'Supreme  Being — and  the  Divine  institution  of  civil  govern^ 
ment.    These  notions  were,  however,  left  to  the  dust  and  cob- 
webs which  the  neglect  of  ages  accumulated  over  the  Platonic 
Republic ;  and  the  '  transcendental  view  of  human  policy'  was 
lost  sight  of  until  the  investigation  was  revived  by  Leibnitz, 
who  proposed  the  theory  of  Optimism  as  the  universal  solvent. 
The  celeorated  Bayle,  in  various  parts  of  his  dictionary — more 
particularly  in  the  articles  Manicneem,  Mardofdtes,  Paulidens — 
had,  with  his  characteristic  subtlety,  given  a  plausible  aspect 
to  the  erroneous  sentiments  of  Manes  on  the  nature  and  origin 
of  evil.    With  a  view  to  counteract  the  mischievous  tendency 
of  these  principles,  Leibnitz  entered  the  lists,  and  published 
his  theologic;al  master-piece,  the  Theodicie ;  a  work  which  Dr. 
Miller  does  not  appear  to  be  acquainted  with,  since   he   no 
where  refers  to  or  names  it,  but  makes  up  an  imperfect  account 
from  second-hand  authorities.    The  following  abstract  of  one 
of  the  most  singular  and  (as  we  once  heard  it  characterised  by 
one  of  the  most  gifled  men  of  the  present  day)  ^  awful*  repre- 
sentations that  ever  occurred  to  the  human  imagination^  is  cited 
by  Dr.  M.  from  the  academic  Eloge  of  Leibnitz,  without  any 
mention  of  the  Theodicie,  to  which  it  fonns  a  most  impressive 
conclusion.     The  abridgement  is  very  far  from  giving  a  com- 
plete view  of  the  original,  and  we  should  feel  gratified,  were 
It  fairly  required  by  the  tenor  of  the  present  article,  in  furnish* 
ing  a  more  adequate  transcript.     The  doctrine  of  Optimism 
rests  upon  the  hypothesis,  that,  notwithstanding  the  undeni- 
able existence  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  the  world  in  which 
we  live  '  is  yet  the  best  which  it  was  possible  to  construct,  the 
'  evil  of  either  kind  being  in  the  smallest  quantity  possible, 
'  and  being  followed  by  the  most  advantageous  consequences.' 

*  The  manner  in  which  the  existence  of  evil  is  reconciled  with  the 
doctrine  of  Optimismt  has  been  illustrated  by  its  author  in  a  philoso- 
phic fiction.  The  story  had  been  begun  by  Laurentius  Valla,  who 
feigned  that  Sextus,  the  son  of  Tarquin  the  Proud,  went  to  Delphi, 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  in  regard  to  his  destiny.  The  oracle 
foretold  that  he  should  violate  Lucretia;  and  when  Sextos  com* 
plained  of  the  predictbn,  Apollo  replied,  that  he  was  but  the  pro** 
phet*  ^at  Jupiter  had  regulated  every  thing,  and  that  to  that  deitj 
ois  complaint  should  be  addressed.  Here  terminated  the  fiction  of 
Valla.  Leibnitz  supposed,  that  Sextus  went  to  Dodona,  to  complain 
to  Jupiter,  as  he  had  been  directed  by  Apollo ;  that  Jupiter  replied, 
that  he  needed  only  to  absent  himself  from  Rome,  and  that  Sextus 
declared,  tliat  he  could  not  renounce  the  hope  of  acquiring  possession 
of  the  crown.  The  high-priest  is  then  described  as  inquiring  of 
Jopiter,  after  the  departure  of  Sextus,  why  he  had  not  granted  nim 
•  diffimnt  will.  Jupiter  sent  the  high-priest  to  Athens  to  consult. 
MioenFai  who  sbtwed  him  the  nalaoe  of  the  Destinies^  cont^ng  • 
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representation  of  every  possible  universe^  from  the  worst  to  the  best. 
The  high-priest  perceived  in  the  best  the  crime  of  Sextus,  from  which 
sprang  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  8tatc»  a  government  fruitful  in  vir- 
tues* an  empire  beneficial  to  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  ;  and 
he  could  urge  no  further  objection.'  pp.  41,  42. 

To  the  theory  of  Optimisnn,  there  are  ohvious  and  plausible 
objections,  amonc;  which  it  has  been  suc:rgested,that  the  system 
in  question  represents  the  Divine  Being  as  himself  trammelled 
by  the  necessity  of  ordaining  that  arrangement  of  human  af- 
fairs, which  approaches  most  nearly  to  perfection.    To  this, 
Malebranche  could  find  no  better  reply,  than  the  lame  propo- 
sition, that '  the  Deity  was  at  liberty  to  have  not  acted  at  all.' 
A  better  answer  would  have  been,  to  concede  the  point  with- 
out hesitation  ;  placing  the  ar<:unient  in  its  true  light,  and 
admitting  that  the  Supreme  Btniig  is  so  far  under  the  control 
of  his  own  infinite  perfections,  us  to  choose  invariably  that 
which  is  wisest  and  best    Thus  llooktr  says  very  finely  :  'The 
*  Being  of  God  is  a  kind  of  law  to  his  working;  for  that  per- 
'  fection  which  God  is,  giveth  perfection  to  that  he  doth.'    The 
principle  of  ])iety  on  which  this  system  was  established,  was 
quite  sufRcient  to  discredit  it  among  infidel  philosophers  ;  and 
Voltaire  assailed  it  with  that  peculiar  species  of  ridicule  in 
which  lay  his  forte.     Condorcet  proposed  another  scheme,  and 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Perfectibility  as  the 

Seat  secret  of  human  nature.  We  entirely  agree  with  Dr. 
iller,  that  we  are  authorised  to  adopt  both  these  principles 
within  certain  limits,  in  our  general  estimate  of  man  and  his 
history.  It  is,  most  unquestionably,  the  intention  of  Infinite 
Benevolence,  from  the  moral  chaos  of  the  universe,  to  elicit 
ultimate  good  ;  and  an  accurate  survey  of  the  general  course 
of  events  will  satisfy  the  observer,  that,  notwithstanding  fre- 
quent signs  of  retiogradation,  there  has  been,  from  the  begin- 
ing,  a  traceable  tendency  to  improvement  in  human  affairs. 

Availing  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in  this 
important  track  of  inquiry,  as  far  as  they  may  be  suited  to  his 
puqioses,  Dr.  Miller  proposes  to  take  a  consistent  view  of  one 
great  section  of  the  history  of  man,  considered  as  '  constitu- 

*  ting  one  great  drama  of  the  Divine  government,  all  the  parts 

*  of  which  are,  with  a  strict  unity  of  action,  subordinate  and 
'  conducive  to  the  result.'  In  his  execution  of  this  plan,  he 
adopts  a  somewhat  unusual  course :  instead  of  a  minute  induc- 
tion of  particulars,  and  a  gradual  ascent  to  first  principles,  he 
begins  by  assuming  the  latter,  and  then  establishes  their  ac- 
curacy by  demonstrating  their  strict  harmony  with  consequent 
events.  When  Newton  had  explained,  by  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, the  regular  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  he  eu- 
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deavoured  to  trace  upward  to  tbe  same  principle,  the  minute 
and  complicated  perturbations  consequent  on  the  action  and  re- 
action of  the  different  parts  of  the  planetary  system.  In  this 
difficult  investigation  ne  completely  failed.  His  inferences 
from  observed  phenomena  were  at  variance  with  the  hypo- 
thesis*  and  insufficient  for  the  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
from  which  they  were  evolved.  But  when  La  Place  adopted 
the  opposite  course,  and,  assuming  the  truth  of  the  Newtonian 
theory,  proceeded  at  once  to  ascertain  the  disorders  which 
would  naturally  result  from  such  a  constitution,  he  arrived  at 
results  which  wemKin  precise  accordance  with  actual  observa- 
tion. This  is  precisely  the  plan  of  Dr.  Miller.  In  the  second 
lecture,  he  arranges  and  adopts  a  regular  classification  of  poli- 
tical causes,  as  inferred  from  their  ascertained  operation  ;  and 
then  devotes  tbe  remaining  sections  of  his  work  to  '  an  exami- 

*  nation  of  the  results  which  have  arisen  from  the  diversified 
'  ^combination  of  these  causes,  as  they  have  affected  the  van- 

*  ous  nations  of  the  world  within  the'  period  of  their  modem 

*  history.'  The  different  causes  of  political  events  are,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  M.,  reducible  to  six  distinct  classes :  1.  General 
Causes ;  2.  Local ;  3.  Personal ;  4.  Adventitious  ;  5.  Existing 
Institutions;  and  6.  External  Compression.  Now  we  confess 
that  this  arrangement  appears  to  us  altogether  unscientific, 
and  essentially  deficient  in  that  precision  which  is  indispensiblti 
in  systematic  inquiries.  For  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  con* 
trary,  the  whole  of  these  classes  may  be  merged  in  the  first; 
and  if  not  referrible  to  that,  can  only  come  under  some  head 
that  may  balance  against  it.  The  sole  antagonist  to  general^ 
is  particular  ;  and  if  a  third  class  may  be  admitted,  it  can  only 
be  the  fourth.  On  the  scheme  of  classification  adopted  by  Dr. 
M.,  majors  and  minors  are  confounded ;  and,  instead  of  s^ 
simple  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  causes,  we 
have  a  scheme  that  baffles  every  attempt  at  specific  discrimi- 
nation. Why  not  divide  influential  causes  into  theoretical  and 
circumstantial?— the  first  including  all  those  regular  motives 
and  impulses  which  occur  in  the  natural  course  of  human 
operations ;  the  second,  all  those  incidental  interferences  which 
are  irreducible  to  any  invariable  rule  or  order. 

At  this  point,  however,  our  most  decided  objections  cease; 
for,  though  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Miller  in  sdl  his  views  and  statements,  we  cheerhiUy  give  him 
the  praise  due  to  an  able  and  learned  man,  who  has  employed 
himself  to  excellent  purpose,  in  the  skilful  investigation  of  a 
difficidt  and  most  important  subject.  He  writes  well,  and  al- 
though we  think  he  sometimes  mistakes  mere  writing  for  effec- 
tive lustration,  he  has  thrown  much  light  on  ob&cure  and 
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entangled  poiuta.  Of  his  system  as  a  whole,  w«  are  Unable  Id 
judge,  since  the  work  is  not  yet  completed.  We  have  not  any 
great  expectation  that  it  will  accomplish  its  avowed  intentioni 
of  exhibiting,  as  in  dramatic  consistency,  the  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  diirinGT  the  period  of 
history  comprised  between  the  dissolution  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire and  the  recent  adjustments  of  European  affaim)  but, 
even  to  its  present  extent,  it  contains  a  {^reat  mass  of  weighty 
and  interesting  matter,  and  furnishes  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  philosophy  of  history* 

We  are  deterred  from  entering  into  more  copions  det&iU.  by 
the  absolute  impracticability  of  comprising,  even  within  much 
more  extended  limits  than  we  could  affovd,  an  adequate  ah* 
stract  of  matter  so  multifarious  und  complicated*  We  have, 
moreover,  a  strong  suspicion  that  some  of  Dr.  Miller's  political 
doctrines  may,  in  their  final  exposition,  assume  a  form,  in  our 
view  at  least,  exceedingly  in  opposition  to  sound  and  libenil 
principles.  When  the  remaining  lectures  shall  appear,  a  fitter 
occasion  will  present  itself  for  reviewing  the  work  as  a  sys- 
tem. 


Art.  V.  The  Origin  of  Frauds  detected i  or,  a  Brief  Coromentar/ 
on  Palcy's  Exposition  of  tlie  Law  of  Honour :  being  the  Sub- 
stance of  a  Discourse  preached  at  Laura  Chapel,  Bath,  Octi  31, 
1824.  By  the  Kev.  E.  W.  Grinficld,  iM.A.  8vo.  pp.  31.  London. 
1824. 

1  N  this  discourse, — the  subject  of  which  appears  to  have  been 
sn^jgested  by  events  of  recent  occurrence, — Mr.  Grinfield 
expatiates  iu  an  earnest  and  convincing  manner,  on  the  danger 
of  substituting  the  capricious  code  of  worldly  honour,  for 'the 
l^aw  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  argument  is 
well  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  The  reliffion  of  the  Bible,  curdiajly  embraced  and  sincerely  acted 
on,  is  the  only  sure  and  stedfast  anchor  amidst  the  storms  and  temp* 
tations  of  society.  Unlike  the  principles  of  worldly  honour,  it  it  ad- 
dressed to  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions.  **  hich  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  one  with  another :"  It  teaches  us  to  consider  ourselves  as 
members  of  one  family,  and  as  children  of  one  parent.  Unlike  these 
false  and  fallacious  principles,  it  does  not  invite  us  to  rush  into  scenes 
of  p  eril  and  difficulty :  it  encourages  no  prodigality  or  needless  ex- 
pend iture  :  it  commands  to  owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one 
anoth  er.  Unlike  these  transient  and  uncertain  motives,  it  teaches  us 
to  regard  the  sentiments  of  man  as  at  best  dubious  and  variable;  sot 
to  place  our  highest  affections  even  on  reputation  or  character  when 
most  dessrvedi  but  to  remember  that  we  should  still  appeal  to  a  higher 
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•nd  better  standard  and  tribunal,  even  to  Him  **  who  teeth  In  iecret^' 
ftnd  who  will  reward  us  openly."  Such  is  the  principle  which  is  alone 
fit  to  be  deemed  a  rttk  of  l^,  because  it  comet  to  us  invested  with 
|)roper  anthority,  and  forti6ed  with  proper  sanctfont  Itb  adequate  for 
time,  becaose  it  is  commensurate  with  eternity:  and  it  can  support ua 
upon  earth,  For  it  comes  to  us  from  heaven.  The  man  who  has  drawn 
his  principles  from  the  motivesof  worldly  honour,  may  hope,  by  cunning 
and  duplicity,  still  to  retain  Uie  good  opinion  of  the  world  and  to  avoid 
detection ;  out  he  who  cares  more  tor  realities  than  appearances, 
cannot  be  satisfied  even  with  the  strongest  hopes  of  such  an  eecape* 
He  looks  forward  to  the  period  when  that  which  Is  secret  shall  be 
made  manifest,  when  every  thought  oF  his  heart  shall  be  brought  into 
judgement ;  and  whilst  his  faith  enables  him  to  support  his  present 
triau  or  losses  with  patience,  it  guards  him  from  many  of  those  diffi- 
culties and  temptations  which  must  always  encircle  the  votary  of 
ftshion.'    pp.  SI— S. 

In  his  commentary  on  Paley^s  Exposition  of  the  Law  of 
Honour^  Mr.  Grinfield  may  be  thougtit  by  some  persons  to 
have  dealt  rather  harshly  with  that  celebrated  writer.  Paley^s 
intention  was,  to  describe,  and  nothing  more.  He  says  in  eflfect, 
*  Here  you  have  a*naked  statement  of  Uie  system  which  a  certain 
class  of  mankind  have  thought  proper  to  construct  for  the  regu- 
lation of  their  conduct.  Is  not  the  deformity  of  the  system 
self  evident?  Can  it  be  worth  while  to  throw  away  a  word 
upon  it  in  the  shape  of  argument?'  Yet,  we  cannot  but 
agree  with  Mr.  Grinfield  in  thinking,  that  Paley^s  statement  is 
liable  to  much  objection.  He  draws  no  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween true  and  false  honour;  yet,  he  speaks  of  honour  as  '  a  law 
'  prescribing  and  regulating  the  duties  betwixt  equals.*  Now, 
according  to  his  account  of  it,  what  one  dutt/  does  it  prescribe, 
what  one  vice  does  it  not  tolerate  ?  Paley's  law  ofnonouris 
as  much  beneath  the  '  honestum'  of  Cicero,  as  that  again  is  in- 
ferior to  the  morality  of  the  Gospel.  Why  then,  Mr.  G.  fairly 
asks,  gravely  introduce  it  in  connexion  witn  the  law  of  the  land 
and  the  Scriptures,  as  a  fundamental,  though  defective  element 
of  moral  science  ?  We  think  there  is  much  force  in  the  fol 
lowing  remark. 

*  How  iou>erfecdy  this  eminent  moral  writer  peroeived  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Honour  to  the  spirit  and  motives  of  Christiani^, 
may  be  judged  of  from  his  recommendation  to  military  men  of 
^  a  Court  of  Honour  with  the  power  of  awarding  those  tubmitriont 
and  acknowledgements  which  it  is  generally  the  purpose  of  a  ohal- 
len^  to  obtain/'  (Part  II.  Book  ili.  Chap.  9.)  Now  tiiis  recommen- 
dation goes  on  the  supposition,  that  honour,  as  dbtinguished  from 
honesty,  is  a  principle  which  may  fairly  be  appealed  to  oy  men  pro« 
feating  themtelvet  Christians ;  for  it  would  be  unjust  to  suppose  that 
Palej  would  have  taactioBed  any  appeal  that  was  adverse  lib  the  pre*' 
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cepts  of  the  Gospel.  But  if  there  be  any  truth  id  the  fbxe^iog  ar- 
guments,  the  supposition  is  altogether  erroneous.  Honour  if  fininded 
on  pride,  whereas  Christianity  is  founded  on  humility.  Henca  it  iff 
that  offended  honour  is  but  wounded  pride,  which  does  not  seek  for 
justicey  but  for  reven^Ot  and  that  when  it  hns  the  strongest  ground  of 
complaint,  it  is  still  vicious  in  its  nature,  and  dangerous  in  its  effects.' 

pp. 


Art.  VI.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  :  or  Contemporary  Porcraits.     8m. 

pp.  424*.     Price  12s.     London.  lK2d. 

^OME  years  ago,  an  amusing  volume   of  this  description 
^  was  put  forth,  under  the  title  of  "  Parliamentaiy  Portraits.'* 
Making  due  allowance  for   the  Writer's  political  partialities, 
the  characters  of  the  leading  men  of  that  day  were   sketched 
with  considerable  fidelity  and  spirit.    We  know  not  whether 
these  portraits  are  by  the  same  limner :  the  style  is  somewhat 
different,  but  he   seems   of  the  same  school.     Whoever  he 
may  be,  he  is  a  very  clever  fellow.     He  has  the  pencil  of  Gil- 
ray,  and  can  hit  oft  a  likeness  with  a  few  artist-like   touches, 
which  may,  indeed,  be  called  a  caricature,  but  still,  the  ex- 
aggeration is  so  dexterously  managed  as   never  to   injure  the 
likeness.     We  say  nothing  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  mixture 
of  newspaper  criticism,  biographical  anecdote,  wit,  philoso- 
phy,  ana  scandal  which  is  here  served  up  to  the  public.     But 
the  execution  of  the  work  is  so  brilliant  as  to  conceal,  if  not 
atone  for  the  equivocal  and  irregular  character  of  the  perform- 
ance.    The  portraits  are,  of  course,  stolen  likenesses ;  it  will 
be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  parties  have  not  sate  to  the  art- 
ist.    It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  Jirst  object  of  the  Writer  is 
not  to  present  a  flattering  resemblance,  but  to   make   a  good 
picture.    The  work  has  a  flavour  of  the  old  times  in  its  vigour, 
point,  and  coarseness.     It  reminds  us  of  Bishop  Earle's  Cha- 
racters ;  but  here,  though  tiiere  is  less  scurrility,  the  person- 
ality is  not  less  offensive.     Public  characters,  however,  may 
be  considered  as  fair  game  ;  and  the  excuse  which  the  Writer 
offers  for  his  harsh  criticism  on   Mr.  Gifford,  may  serve  as  a 
general  apology:  '  as  Mr.  Gifibrd  assumes  a  right  to  say  what 

*  he  pleases  of  others,  they  may  be  allowed  to  speak  the  truth 

*  of  him.' 

The  portraits  are  twenty-three  in  number :  they  are  as  fol- 
low :  Jeremy  Bentham.  William  Godwin.  Mr.  Coleridge, 
llev.  Mr.  Irving;.  The  late  Home  Tooke.  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Lord  Bvron.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Crabbe.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh. Mr.  Wordsworth.  Mr.  Rlalthus.  Mr.  GiiTord.  Mr. 
Jeflrey.    Mr.  Brougham.    Sir  Francis  Burdett.    Lord  Eldun. 
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Mr.  Wilberforce.  Mr.  Southey.  Mr.  Thomas  Moore.  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt.    Eiia.     GeoiFrey  Crayon. 

The  Author  has  done  well  to  ^ve  the  first  pjace  to  his 
portrait  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  It  is  evidently  a  ititdif.  Nor 
could  a  more  inviting  subject  have  presented  itself. 

*  Mr.  Bentham  is  one  of  those  persons  who  verify  the  old  adage» 
that  **  a  prophet  has  no  honour,  except  out  of  his  own  country." 
His  reputation  lies  at  the  circumference  ;  and  the  lights  of  his  under- 
standing  are  reflected,  with  increasing  lustre/ on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  His  name  is  little  known  in  England,  better  in  Europey 
best  of  all  in  the  plains  of  Chili  and  the  mines  of  Mexico.  He  naa 
oftered  constitutions  for  the  New  World,  and  legislated  for  fhture 
times.  The  people  of  Westminster,  where  be  lives,  hardly  know  of 
such  a  person ;  but  the  Siberian  savage  has  received  cold  comfort 
from  his  lunar  aspect,  and  may  say  to  him  with  Caliban*-*'  I  know 
thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy  bush  !"  The  tawny  Indian  may  hold  out 
the  hand  of  fellowship  to  him  across  the  Great  Pacific.  We  believe 
that  the  Empress  Catherine  corresponded  with  him ;  and  we  know 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  called  upon  him,  and  presented  him 
with  his  miniature  in  a  gold  snuff-box,  which  the  philosopher,  to  his 
eternal  honour,  returned.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  a  greater  man  at  the 
hustings,  Lford  RoUe  at  Plymouth  Dock ;  but  Mr.  Bentham  would 
carry  it  hollow,  on  the  score  of  popularity,  at  Paris  or  Pegu.  The. 
reason  is,  that  our  author's  influence  is  purely  intellectual.  He  has 
devoted  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  abstract  and  general  truths,  and  to 
those  studies  ^ 

"  That  waft  a  thought  from  Indus  to  the  Pole'' — 

and  has  never  mixed  himself  up  with  personal  intrigues  or  party 
politics.  He  once,  indeed,  stuck  up  a  hand-bill  to  say  that  he 
(Jeremy  Bentham)  being  of  sound  mind,  was  of  opinion  that  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  was  the  most  proper  person  to  represent  Westmin- 
ster ;  but  this  was  the  whim  of  the  moment.  Otherwise,  his  reason- 
ings, if  true  at  all,  are  true  every  where  alike  :  his  speculations  con- 
cern humanity  at  lar^e,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  hundred  or  the 
bills  of  mortality.  It  is  in  moral  as  in  physical  magnitude.  The 
little  is  seen  best  near :  the  great  appears  in  its  proper  dimensions, 
only  from  a  more  commanding  point  of  view,  and  gains  strength  with 
time,  and  elevation  from  distance  ! 

*  Mr.  Bentham  is  very  much  among  philosophers  what  La  Fontaine 
was  among  poets  : — in  general  habits  and  in  all  but  his  professional 
pursuits,  he  is  a  mere  child.  He  has  lived  for  the  last  forty  years  in 
a  house  in  Westminster,  overlooking  the  Park,  like  an  anchoret  in 
his  cell,  reducing  law  to  a  system,  and  the  mind  of  man  to  a  ma- 
chine. He  scarcely  ever  goes  out,  and  sees  very  little  company. 
The  favoured  few,  who  have  the  privilege  of  the  entree^  are  always 
admitted  one  by  one.  He  does  not  like  to  have  witnesses  to  his  con- 
versation. He  talks  a  great  deal,  and  listens  to  nothing  but  facts. 
When  any  one  calls  upon  him^  he  invites  (hem  to  take  a  turn  round 
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his  garden  wiifa  him  (Mr.  Benlluun  ii  ao  economitt  of  hii  tioiei  Md 
seta  apart  tliis  portion  of  it  to  air  and  exercise)— and  there  jrou  mnf 
see  the  lively  old  man.  hii  mind  still  buoyant  with  thought  and  iHu 
the  prospect  of  futurityi  in  eager  conversation  with  some  Oppoaition 
Member,  some  expatriated  Patriot,  or  Transatlantic  Adventurer» 
urging  the  extinction  of  Close  Boroughs,  or  planning  a  code  of  laws 
for  some  "  lone  island  in  the  watery  waste,*'  his  walk  almoat  amount- 
ing to  a  run,  his  tongue  keeping  pace  with  it  in  shrill,  cluttering  ao> 
cents,  negligent  of  his  person,  his  dress,  and  his  manner,  intent  only 
on  his  grand  theme  of  Utility— or  pausing,  perhaps,  for  want  of 
breath  and  with  lack-lustre  eye  to  point  out  to  the  stranger  a  stone  in 
the  wall  at  the  end  of  Ins  garden  (overarched  by  two  beautiful  cotlon- 
trecs)  Inscribed  to  the  Prince  of  Poets^  which  marks  the  house  where 
Milton    formerly  lived.    He    is   something  between  Franklin  and 
Charles  Fox,  with  the  comfortable  double-chin  and  aleek,  thriving 
look  of  the  one,  and  the  quivering  lip,  the  restless  eye,  and  animaM 
acuteness  of  the  other.    His  eye  is  quick  and  lively ;  but  it  glances 
not  from  object  to  object,  but  from  tnought  to  thought.    He  ia  evi- 
dently a  man  occupied  with  some  train  of  nne  and  inward  aasoctation. 
He  regards  the  people  about  him  no  more  than  the  flies  of  a  summer. 
He  meditates  the  coming  age.    He  hears  and  sees  only  what  anits 
his  purpose,  or  some  **  foregone  conclusion :"  and  looks  out  for  fiwis 
and  passing  occurrences  in  order  to  put  them  into  his  logical  mi^ 
chinery,  and  grind  them  into  the  dust  and  powder  of  some  subtle 
theory,  as  the  miller  looks  out  for  grist  to  his  mill !    Add  to  this 
physiognomical  sketch  the  minor  points  of  costume,  the  open  shirt 
C)riar,   the  single-breasted  coat,  the  old-fashioned  half-boots  and 
ribbed  stockings ;  and  3'ou  will  find  in  Mr.  Bentbam's  general  ap- 
pearance a  singular  mixture  of  boyish  simplicity  and  of  the  venerable- 
ness  of  age.     In  a  word,  our  celebratea  jurist  presents  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  philosophical  and  the  r^gS 
look  ;  that  is,  between  the  merely  abstracted  and  the  merely  peiaooaL 
There  is  a  lack-adaisical  bon/iotnmie  about  his  whole  aspect,  none  of 
the  fierceness  of  pride  or  power  ;  an  unconscious  neglect  of  hia  own 
lierson,  instead  of  a  stately  assumption  of  superiority;  a  sood-hu- 
moured,  placid  intelligence,  instead  of  a  lynx-eyed  watchfulneasy  as 
if  it  wished  to  make  others  its  prey,  or  was  afraid  they  might  turn 
and  rend  him ;  he  is  a  beneficent  spirit,  prying  into  the  univerae,  not 
lording  it  over  it ;  a  thoughtful  spectator  of  tlic  scenes  of  life,  a  ru* 
miiiator  on  the  fate  of  mankind,  not  a  painted  pageant,  a  stupid  idol 
set  up  on  its  pedestal  of  pride  for  men  to  fall  down  and  worship  with 
idiot  fear  and  wonder  at  the  thing  themselves  have  made,  and  which^ 
without  that  fear  and  wonder,  would  in  itself  be  nothing ! 

*  Mr.  Bentham,  perhaps,  over-rates  the  importance  of  hia  own 
theories.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  (without  any  appearance  of  pride 
or  affectation)  that  **  he  should  like  to  live  the  remaining  years  of 
his  life,  a  year  at  a  time  at  the  end  of  the  next  six  or  eight  centuriea, 
to  see  the  effect  which  his  writings  would  by  that  time  have  had  upon 
the  world/*  Alas !  his  name  will  hardly  live  so  long  1  Nor  do  we 
think,  in  point  of  fact,  that  Mr.  Benthain  has  givdh  any  new  or  da* 
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ttded  iriapubt  \o  the  human  mind*    He  csnnol  be  looked  opoft  in  the 
Kght  of  a  discoTerer  in  legislation  or  morals.    He  has  not  struck  out 
any  great  leading  prindple  or  parent-truth,  from  which  a  number  of 
others  mig(ht  be  deduced  ;  nor  has  he  enriched  the  common  and  es* 
feablished  stock  of  intelligence  mih  original  observations^  like  pearls 
thrown  into  wine.    One  truth  discovered  is  immortal,  and  entitles  its 
author  to  be  so :  for,  like  a  new  substance  in  nature,  it  cannot  be 
destroyed.    But  Mr.  Bentham's /or/e  is  arran^meht ;  and  the  form 
of  truth,  though  not  its  essence,  varies  with  time  and  circumstance. 
He  has  meth^ised,  collated,  and  condensed  all  the  materials  pre- 
pared to  his  hand  on  the  subjects  for  which  he  treats,  in  a  masteriy 
and  scientific  manner ;  but  we  should  find  a  difficulty  in  adducing 
from  his  difibrent  works  (however  elaborate  or  closely  reasoned)  any 
new  element  of  thought,  or  even  a  new  fact  or  illustration.     His 
writings  are>  therefore,   chiefiy  valuable  as  books  of  reference^  as 
bringing  down  the  account  of  intellectual  inquiry  to  the  present  pe* 
riod,  and  disposing  the  results  in  a  compendious,  connected,  and 
tansible  shape ;  but  books  of  reference  are  chiefly  serviceable  for 
facilitating  tiie  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  are  constantly  liable  to 
be  superseded  and  to  grow  out  of  fashion  with  its  progress,  as  the  scaf- 
folding is  thrown  down  as  soon  as  the  building  is  completed.     Mr. 
Bentham  is  not  the  first  writer  (by  a  great  many)  who  has  assumed 
the  i>rincip1e  of  utility  as  the  foundation  of  just  laws,  and  of  all 
moral  una  political  reasoning  : — his  merit  is,  that  he  has  applied  this 
|irinciple  more  closely  and  literally ;  that  he  has  brought  all  the  ob- 
jections and  arguments,  more  distinctly  labelled  and  ticketed,  under 
this  one  head,  and  made  a  more  constant  and  explicit  reference  to 
it  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  than  any  other  writer.     Perhaps  the 
weak  side  of  his  conclusions  also  is,  that  he  has  carried  this  single 
view  of  his  subject  too  fur,  and  not  made  sufiicicnt  allowance  for  the 
varieties  of  human  nature,  and  the  caprices  and  irregularities  of  the 
human  will.    ^  He  has  not  allowed  for  the  xvifid.**    It  is  not  that  you 
can  be  said  to  see  his  favourite  doctrine  of  Utility  glittering  every 
where  throush  his  system,  like  a  vein  of  rich,  shining  ore  (that  is  not 
the  nature  of  the  material )  —but  it  might  be  plausibly  objected,  that 
he  had  struck  the  whole  mass  of  fancy,  prejudice,  passion,  sense, 
whim,  with  his  petrific,  leaden  mace,  that  he  had  **  bound  volatile 
Hermes,*'  and  reduced  the  theory  and  practice  of  human  life  to  a 
€aput  mortuum  of  reason,  and  dull,  plodding,  technical  calculation* 
The  gentleman  is  himself  a  capital  logician ;  and  he  has  been  led  by 
this  arcumstance  to  consider  man  as  a  logical  animal.    We  fear  this 
view  of  tlie  matter  will  hardly  hold  water.     If  we  attend  to  the  mortU 
man,  the  constitution  of  his  mind  will  scarcely  be  found  to  be  built 
up  of  pure  reason  and  a  regard  to  consequences :  if  we  consider  the 
criminal  man  (with  whom  tne  legislature  has  chiefly  to  do)  it  will  be 
found  to  be  still  less  so. 

*  Mr.  Bentham's  method  of  reasoning,  though  comprehensive  and 
exact,  labours  under  the  defect  of  most  systems-^it  is  too  topicoL 
It  includes  every  tiling;  but  it  includes  everything  alike.    Itisra- 
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ther  like  an  inventovy  than  a  valuation  of  different  arsumeiita. 
Every  possible  suggestion  finds  a  place»  so  that  the  mind  is  diatraocd 
as  mucn  as  enlightened  by  this  perplexing  accuracy.  The  excep- 
tions seem  as  important  as  the  rulc....MHi8  view  of  the  human  mind 
resembles  a  map,  rather  than  a  picture :  the  outline,  the  diapoaition 
is  correct,  but  it  wants  colouring  and  relief.  His  style  is  unpopolar, 
not  to  say  unintelligible.  He  writes  a  language  of  his  own,,  that 
darkens  knowledge.  His  works  have  been  translated  into  Freach— 
they  ought  to  be  translated  into  English.  People  wonder  that  Mr. 
Bentliam  has  not  been  prosecuted  for  the  boldness  and  aeveri^  of 
some  of  his  invectives.  He  might  wrap  up  high  treason  in  one  of 
his  inextricable  periods,  and  it  would  never  find  its  way  into  West- 
minster Hall.  He  is  a  kind  of  manuscript  author — he  writes  a  cipher* 
hand,  which  the  vulgar  have  no  key  to.  The  construction  of  his 
sentences  is  a  curious  frame-work  with  pegs  and  hooks  to  hang  hb 
thoughts  upon  for  his  own  use  and  guidance,  but  almost  out  of  the 
reach  of  every  body  else.  It  is  a  barbarous,  philosophical  jargon, 
with  all  the  repetitions,  parentheses,  formalities,  uncouth  nomencla- 
ture and  verbiage  of  Law- Latin  ;  and  what  makes  it  worse,  it  is  not 
mere  verbiage,  but  has  a  great  deal  of  acuteness  and  meaning  in  it, 
which  you  would  be  glad  to  pick  out  if  you  could. 

*  Mr.  Bentham,  in  private  life,  is  an  amiable  and  exemplary  cha- 
racter. He  is  a  little  romantic,  or  so  ;  and  has  dissipated  part  of  a 
handsome  fortune  in  practical  speculations.  He  lends  an  ear  to 
plausible  projectors  ;  and,  if  he  cannot  prove  them  to  be  wrong  in 
their  premises  or  their  conclusions,  thinkiB  himself  bound  in  reaton  to 
stake  his  money  on  the  venture*  Strict  logicians  are  licensed  visio- 
naries. Mr.  Bentham  is  half-brother  to  the  late  Mr.  Speaker  Abbott 
— Proh  PudorJ  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  still  takes  our  novices 
to  task  about  a  passage  in  Homer  or  a  metre  in  Virgil.  He 
afterwards  at  the  University.  Mr.  Bentham  relieves  his  mind  so 
times,  after  the  fatigue  of  study,  by  playing  on  a  fine  old  orsan,  and 
has  a  relish  for  Hogarth's  prints.  He  turns  wooden  utensils  in  a 
lathe  for  exercise,  and  fancies  he  can  turn  men  in  the  same  manner. 
He  has  no  great  fondness  ibr  poetry,  and  can  hardly  extract  a  moral 
out  of  Shakspeare.  His  house  is  warmed  and  lighted  by  steam.  Ho 
is  one  of  those  who  prefer  the  artificial  to  the  natural  in  most  things, 
and  think  the  mind  of  man  omnipotent.  He  has  a  great  omtempc 
for  out-of-door  prospects,  for  green  fields  and  trees,  and  is  for  refer- 
ing  every  thing  to  Utility.  There  is  a  little  narrowness  in  this ;  for, 
if  all  the  sources  of  satisfaction  are  taken  away,  what  is  to  become 
of  utility  itself?  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  fault  of  this  able  and  extra- 
ordinary man,  that  he  has  concentrated  his  faculties  and  feelinga  too 
entirely  on  one  subject  and  pursuit,  and  has  not  **  looked  enough 
abroad  into  universality.''  ~ 


>f   7 


We  have  repeatedly  been  asked.  Pray  who  is  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham? That  question  is  now  set  at  rest,  and  our  readers  may 
say  that  they  have  seen  him.  One  circumstance,  however, 
this  sketch  of  his  character  leaves  unexplained  and  unaccount- 
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able, — namely,  the  ascendancy  which  this  person  has  obtained 
over  men  of  intellect  superior  to  his  own,  and  the  extent  of  his 
intellectual  dominion.  A  sovereign  is  often*  we  know,  in- 
debted for  all  his  tclat  to  his  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet : 
we  suspect  that  this  is  the  case  with  Mr.  Bentham.  Forty 
years  ago,  he  published  a  work  on  Usury,  which  is  his  best 
written  work,  and  exhibits  his  characteristic  acuteness,  but 
which  would  never  have  brought  its  author  into  notice,  had  be 
possessed  no  other  claim  to  notoriety.  To  M.  Dnmont  and  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  he  is  indebted  for  all  the  celebrity  he  has 
derived  from  what  is  called  his  great  work.  We  know  not 
how  far  a  change  in  the  cabinet  may  account  for  the  imbectl- 
lity  of  his  later  productions.  Assuredly,  his  criticism  on  tlie 
Church  Catechism  bears  no  marks  of  either  a  clear  head  or  a 
sound  judgement.  He  may  be  a  logician:  he  is  a  poor  rea« 
soner.  He  has  an  excellent  knack  at  sorting  and  ticketing 
other  men*8  ideas — as  if  his  brain  was  fitted  up  with  pigeon- 
holes ;  but  he  is  after  all  a  mechanic,  rather  than  a  philosopher. 
The  character  of  Mr.  Godwin  is  evidently  drawn  by  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  and  a  friend ;  it  is  too  long,  too  much 
laboured,  but  it  has  the  interest  of  a  memoir.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  portrait  of  Coleridge,  which  is  far  more  biogra- 
phical than  the  Author's  own  *'  Biographia  Literuria.*' 

<  If  Mr.  Coleridge  had  not  been  the  most  impressive  talker  of  his 
age>'  it  is  remarked,  *  he  m'ould  probably  have  been  the  finest  writer; 
but  he  lays  down  his  pen  to  make  sure  of  an  auditor,  and  mortgages 
the  admiration  of  posterity  for  the  stare  of  an  idler.  All  that  he  has 
done  of  moment,  he  had  done  twenty  years  ago  :  since  theui  he  may 
be  said  to  have  lived  on  the  sound  of  his  own  voice. 

*  No  two  persons  can  be  conceived  more  opposite  in  character 
or  genius,  than  the  subject  of  the  present  and  of  the  preceding 
sketch.  ^  Mr.  Godwin,  with  less  natural  capacity,  and  with  fewer  ac- 
quired advantages,  by  concentrating  his  mind  on  some  given  object, 
and  doing  what  he  had  to  do  with  all  his  might,  has  accomplished 
much,  and  will  leave  more  than  one  monument  of  a  powerful  intel- 
lect behind  him.  Mr.  Coleridge,  by  dissipating  his,  and  dallving 
with  every  subject  by  turns,  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  justify  to 
the  world  or  posterity,  the  high  opinion  which  all  who  have  ever  heard 
him  converse,  or  known  him  intimately,  with  one  accord  entertain  of 
him.  Mr.  Godwin's  faculties  have  kept  house,  and  plied  their  task 
in  the  work-shop  of  the  brain  diligently  and  effectually.  Mr.  Cole- . 
ridge's  have  gossipped  away  their  time,  and  gadded  about  from  house 
to  house,  as  if  life's  business  were,  to  melt  the  hours  in  listless  talk. 
Mr.  Godwin  is  intent  on  a  subject,  only  as  it  concerns  himself  and 
his  reputation ;  he  works  it  out  as  a  matter  of  duty,  and  discards  from 
his  mind  whatever  does  nol  forward  his  main  object,  as  impertinent 
and  vain.    Mr.  Coleridge,  on  the  other  hand,  delights  in  nothing  but 
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epifodet  and  digreuioiu,  neglecu  whatever  he  undertakes  to  perfemw 
and  can  act  only  on  spontaneous  impulses,  without  object  or  meHhaiL 
**  He  cannot  be  constrained  by  masterjr-*'  While  he  ahould  be  oc- 
cupied with  a  given  pursuit,  he  is  thinking  of  a  thousand  other  thmcs; 
a  tnousand  tastes,  a  thousand  objects  tempt  him,  and  diatractra 
mind,  which  keeps  open  house,  and  entertains  all  comen.  BIr. 
Godwin,  on  the  contrary,  is  somewhat  exclusive  and  unaocial  in  hii 
habits  of  mind,  entertains  no  company  but  what  he  gives  his  wbols 
time  and  attention  to,  and  wisely  writes  over  the  doors  of  bia  under- 
standing,  his  fancy,  and  his  senses — **  No  admittance  except  oo  bosi- 
ncss."  He  sets  about  his  task,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  goes  throufh 
it  with  spirit  and  fortitude,  lie  has  the  happiness  to  think  an  auioor 
the  greatest  character  in  the  world,  and  himself  the  greatest  suthor 
in  it.' 

Coleridge  is  a  fine  sabiect  for  this  character-painter;  he  is 
afterwards  cuiitnisted  with  Sir  James  Muckintosh. 

WordsMortl)  is  highly  eulogised,  but  the  impression  left  on 
the  mind  of  the  reader  is  less  pleasing  than  the  Writer  seems 
to  aim  at  producing.  We  suspect  that  he  has  been  induced  to 
affect  a  higher  admiration  of  WordswortIi*s  poetry,  than  he 
really  feels;  ami  it  ia  plain  that  he  is  Momewhat  puzaued  by  his 
fcubject:  In  fact,  there  is  much  more  gossip  than  discrimina- 
ting criticism  in  this  '  portrait.*  Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  are  told, 
'  has  a  great  dislike  to  Gray,  and  a  fondness  for  Thomson  and 
'  Collins.  Milton*  is  his  great  idoU  and  he  stwietimes  daretta 
'  compare  himself  with  him/  It  is  mortifying  to  hear  him  speak 
'  of  Pope  uud  Dry(!en  ;*  and  with  ShaKspeare  '  he  has  little 
'  cordial  sympathy.*  Among  our  prose  writers,  he  approves 
of  Walton's  Anujlur,  Falev,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  !  All  which 
it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  tell  the  public,  but.  if  it  be  true. 
it  amounts  to  this;  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  a  bigot  in  taste, 
a  cvnic  in  criticism,  a  man  of  contracted  views  andslender  in- 
formation,  and  an  exquisite  egotist. 

As  we  are  among  the  Laker?,  we  pass  on  to  the  Author's 
portrait  of  Southey,  nuinted,  like  the  others,  from  the  life.  It 
IS  evident  that  the  Writer  has  had  the  opportunities  of  personal 
intimacy  ;  and  there  is  a  kindly  feeling,  which  we  are  glad  to 
notice,  m  his  attempt  to  delineate  the  most  paradoxical  man  of 
the  age. 

<  Mr.  Southey.  as  we  formerly  remember  to  have  seen  him,  had  a 
hectic  flush  upon  his  check,  a  roving  fire  in  his  eye,  a  falcon  glance,  a 
look  at  once  aspiring  and  dejected^ it  was  the  look  that  had  been 
impressed  upon  nis  face  by  the  events  that  marked  the  outset  of  his 
life :  it  was  the  dawn  of  liberty  that  still  tinged  his  cheek,  a  anils 
betwixt  hope  and  sadness  that  still  played  upon  his  quivering  Up. 
Mr.  Southey's  mind  is  essentially  sanguine,  even  to  over-weeniognssi« 
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It  fa  prophetic  of  good ;  it  cordially  embraces  it ;  it  casts  a  longtug, 
lingering  look  after  it,  even  when  it  is  ^ne  for  ever.  He  cannot 
bear  to  give  up  the  thought  of  happineis,  his  confidence  in  bis 
fellow-many  when  all  else  despair,  while  he  supposed  it  possible 
that  a  better  form  of  society  could  be  introduced  than  any  that  had 
hitherto  existed,  while  the  light  of  the  French  Revolution  beamed 
into  his  soul ;  (and  long  after,  it  was  seen  reflected  on  his  brow,  like 
the  light  of  setting  suns  on  the  peak  of  some  high  mountains  or  lonehf 
range  of  clouds  floating  in  purer  ether; )  while  he  had  this  hope,  this 
faith  in  man  left,  he  cherished  it  witli  child-like  simplicity,  he  clung 
to  it  with  the  fondness  of  a  lover ;  he  was  an  enthusiast,  a  fiuiatic,  a 
leveller ;  he  stuck  at  nothing  that  he  thought  would  banish  all  paio 
and  misery  from  the  world.  In  his  impatience  of  the  smallest  error 
or  injustice,  he  would  have  sacrificed  himself  and  the  existing  gene- 
ration (a  holocaust)  to  his  devotion  to  the  right  cause.  But  when  he 
once  believed,  after  many  staggering  doubts  and  painful  struggles, 
that  this  was  no  lonser  possible,-y*when  hb  chimeras  and  golden 
dreams  of  human  perfectibility  vanished  from  him,— .he  turnea  sud- 
denly round,  and  maintained  that  **  whatever  if.  Is  right.'*  Mr.  Southey 
has  not  fortitude  of  mind,  has  not  patience  to  think  that  evil  is  in* 
separable  from  the  nature  of  things.  His  irritable  sense  rejects  the 
alternative  altogether,  as  a  weak  stomach  rejects  the  food  that  is  dis- 
tasteful to  it.  He  hopes  on  against  hope,  he  believes  in  all  unbelief! 
He  must  either  repose  on  actual  or  on  imaginary  good.  He  missed 
his  way  in  Utopia^  he  has  found  it  at  Old  Sarum — 

'^  His  generous  ardour  no  cold  medium  knows  :'* 

his  eagerness  admits  of  no  doubt  or  delay.    He  is  ever  in  extremes, 
and  ever  in  the  wrong  1 

<  The  reason  is,  that  not  truth,  but  self-opinion  is  the  ruling  prin- 
cinle  of  Mr.  Southey's  mind.  The  charm  of  novelty,  the  appuiuse 
or  the  multitude,  the  sanction  of  power,  the  vencrableness  of  an- 
tiquity, pique,  resentment,  the  spirit  of  contradiction,  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  his  preferences.  His  inquiries  are  partial  and  hasty; 
his  conclusions  raw  and  unconcocted,  and  with  a  considerable  infusion 
of  whim  and  humour  and  a  monkish  spleen.  His  opinions  are  like 
certain  wines,  warm  and  generous  when  new ;  but  they  will  notkeep, 
and  soon  turn  flat  or  sour,  for  want  of  a  stronger  spirit  of  the  under- 
standing to  give  a  body  to  them.  He  wooed  Liberty  as  a  youthflil 
lover,  but  it  was  perhaps  more  as  a  mistress  than  a  bride ;  and  he 
has  since  wedded  with  an  elderly  and  not  very  reputable  lady,  called 
Legitimacy.  A  ml/ul  man,  according  to  the  Scotch  proveri>,  mtui 
have  hii  xnay.  If  it  were  the  cause  to  which  he  was  sincerely  at- 
tached, he  would  adhere  to  it  through  good  report  and  evil  report ; 
hat  it  fa  himself  to  whom  he  does  homage,  and  would  have  others 
do  so ;  and  he  therefore  changes  sides,  rawer  than  submit  to  apparent 
defeat  or  temporary  mortification.  Abstract  principle  has  no  rule 
but  the  understood  distinction  between  right  and  wrong:  the  indul- 
gence of  vanity,  of  caprice*  or  prejudice  is  regulatea  by  the  con- 
wenieoce  or  bias  of  the  moment.  Toe  temperament  of  our  politician's 
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mind' 18  poetical,  not  philosophical.  He  is  more  the  creature  of  im* 
pulse*  than  he  is  of  reflection.  He  invents  the  unreal,  he  embellishes 
the  fiilse  with  glosses  of  fancy,  but  pays  little  attention  to  **  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness.'*  His  impressions  are  accidental,  immediate* 
personal,  instead  of  being  permanent  and  universal.  Of  all  mortals 
ne  is  surely  the  most  impatient  of  contradiction,  even  when  he  has 
completely  turned  the  tables  on  himself. 

*  We  must  say  that  **  we  relish  Mr.  Southey  more  in  the  Reformer* 
than  in  his  lately  acquired,  but  by  no  means  natural  or  becoming 
character  of  poet-laurcat  and  courtier.     He  may  rest  assured  that  a 
garland  of  wild  flowers  suits  him  better  than  the  laureat-wreath ;  that 
his  pastoral  odes  and  popular  inscriptions  were  far  more  adapted  to 
his  genius  than  his  presentation-poems.     He  is  noihing  akin  to  birth- 
day suits  and  drawing-room  fopperies.     **  He  is  nothing,   if  not  fan- 
tastical.'*    In  his  figure,  in  his  movementn,  in  his  sentiments,  he  is 
sharp  and  angular,  quaint  and  eccentric.     Mr.  Southey  is  not  of  the 
court,  courtly.     Every  thing  of  him  and  about  him  is  from  the  people. 
He  is  not  classical,  he  is  not  legitimate.     He  is  not  a  man  cast  in  the 
mould  of  other  men's  opinions :  he   is  not  shaped  on  any  model : 
he  bows  to  nn  authority :  he  yields  only  to  his  own  wayward  peculi- 
arities.    Mc  is  wild,  irregular,  singular,  extreme.     He  Is  no  formal- 
ist, not  he!     All  is  crude  and  chaotic  self-opiniated,  vain.  He  wants 
proportion,  keeping,  system,  standard  rules.     He  is  not  teres  et  ro- 
tunriiu.     Mr.  Southey  walks  with  his  chin  erect   through  the  streets 
of  London,  and  with  an  umbrella  sticking  out  under  his  arm,  in  the 
finest  weather,     lie  has  not  sacrificed  to  the  Gra::cs,  nor  studied  de- 
corum.    With  him  every  thing  is  projecting,  starting  from  its  place, 
an  episode,  a  digression,  a  poetic  licence.     He  does  not  move  in  any 
given  orbit,   but  like  a  filling  star,  shoots  from   his  sphere.     He   is 
pragmatical,  restless,  unlixed,  full  of  experinients,  beginning  every 
thing  a-ncw,  wiser  than  his  betters,  judging  for  himself,  dictating  to 
others.     He  is  decidedly  revolutionary.     He  may  have  given  up  the 
reform  of  the  State ;  but  depend  upon  it,  he  has  some  other  hoobyof 
the  same  kind.     Does  he  not  dedicate  to   his  present   Majesty  tnat 
extraordinary  poem  on  the  death  of  his  father,  called    The  Vision  of 
Judgment^  as  a  specimen  of  what  might  be  done  in  English  hexame- 
ters I     In  a  court-poem  all  should  be  trite  and  on  an  approved  model. 
He  might  as  well  have  presented  himself  at  the  levee  in   a  fancy  or 
masquerade  dress.     Mr.  Southey  was  not  to  try  conclusions  with  Ma- 
jesty— still  less  on  such  an  occasion.    The  extreme  freedoms  with 
departed  greatness,  the  party-petulance  carried  to  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  the  unchecked  indulgence  of  private  humour,  the  assumptioa 
of  infallibility  and  even  of  the  voice  of  Heaven   in  this  poem,  are 
pointed  instances  of  what  we  have  said.  They  shew  the  singular  state 
of  over-excitement  of  Mr.   Southey 's  mind,  and  the  force  of  old 
habits  of  independent  and  unbridled  thinking,  which  cannot  be  kepi 

down  even  in  addressing  his  Sovereign !' • 

*  We  are  to  declare  that  we  think  his  articles 

in  the  Quarteriu  Revieto,  notwithstanding  their  virulence  and  the, 
talent  they  display,  have  a  tendency  to  qualify  Its  most  pernicious 
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tShctB,  They  have  redeeming  traits  in  them.  ^<  A  little  leaven 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump:'*  and  the  spirit  of  humanity  (thanks  to 
Mr.  Southey )  is  not  quite  expelled  from  the  Qjuarierli/  Review.  At 
the  corner  of  his  pen,  ^' there  hangs  a  vapourous  drop  profound*' 
of  independence  and  liberality,  which  falls  upon  its  pages,  and  oozes 
out  through  the  pores  of  the  public  mind.  There  is  a  fortunate  dif* 
ference  between  writers  whose  hearts  are  naturally  callous  to  truth» 
and  whose  understandings  are  hermetically  sealed  against  all  impres- 
sions but  those  of  self-interest,  and  a  man  like  Mr.  bouthey.  Once  a. 
philanthropist  and  always  a  philanthropist.  No  man  can  entirely 
baulk  his  nature ;  it  breaks  out  in  spite  of  him.  Id  all  those  ques- 
tions, where  the  spirit  of  contradiction  does  not  interfere,  on  which 
he  is  not  sore  from  old  bruises,  or  sick  from  the  extravagance  o£ 
youdiful  intoxication,  as  from  a  last  night  s  debauch,  our  **  laureate^ 
18  still  bold,  free,  candid,  open  to  conviction,  a  reformist  without 
knowing  it.  He  does  not  advocate  the  slave-trade,  he  does  not  arm 
Mr.  Malthus's  revolting  ratios  with  his  authority,  he  does  not  strain- 
hard  to  deluge  Ireland  with  blood.  On  such  pomts,  where  humanity 
lias  not  become  obnoxious,  where  liberty  has  not  passed  into  a  by- 
word, Mr.  Southey  is  still  liberal  and  humane.  The  elasticity  of 
his  spirit  is  unbroken :  the  bow  recoils  to  its  old  position.  He  still 
stands  convicted  of  his  early  passion  for  inquiry  and  improvement** 
He  was  not  regularly  articled  as  a  Government  tool  1 

*  Mr.  Southey 's  prose  style  can  scarcely  be  too  much  praised.  It 
is  plain,  clear,  pointed,  familiar,  perfectly  modern  in  its  texture,  but 
with  a  grave  ana  sparkling  admixture  of  archaisms  in  its  ornaments 
and  occasional  phraseology.  He  is  the  best  and  most  natural  prose« 
writer  of  any  poet  of  the  day. 

*  He  also  excels  as  an  historian  and  prose  translator.  His  histories 
abound  in  information,  and  exhibit  proofs  of  the  most  indefatigable 
patience  and  industry.  By  no  uncommon  process  of  the  mind,  Mr. 
Southey  seems  willing  to  steady  the  extreme  levity  of  his  opinions 
and  feelings  by  an  appeal  to  facts.  His  translations  of  the  Spanish 
and  FVench  romances  are  also  executed  con  amore^  and  witn  the' 
literal  fidelity  and  care  of  a  mere  linguist.  That  of  the  CitU  in 
particular,  is  a  master-piece.  Not  a  word  could  be  altered  for  the 
better,  in  the  old  scriptural  style  which  it  adopts  in  conformity  to 
the  original.  It  is  no  less  interesting  in  itself,  or  as  a  record  of  high 
and  chivalrous  feelings  and  manners,  than  it  is  worthy  of  perusal  as  a 
literary  curiosity* 

^  We  have  chiefly  seen  Mr.  Southey  in  company  where  few  people 
appear  to  advantage,  we  mean  in  tnat  of  Mr.  Coleridge.  He  has 
not  certainly  the  same  ranee  of  speculation,  nor  the  same  flow  of 
Bounding  words,  but  he  makes  up  by  the  details  of  knowledge,  and 
by  a  scrupulous  correctness  of  statement,  for  what  he  wants  in  origi- 
nality or  thought*  or  impetuous  declamation.  The  tones  of  Mr« 
Coleridge's  voice  are  eloauence :  those  of  Mr.  Southey  are  meagre,  . 
shrill,  and  dry.  Mr.  Coleridge's  forte  is  conversation,  and  he  is 
conscious  of  this :  Mr.  Southey  evidently  considers  writing  as  his 
strong- hold,  and  if  gravelled  in  an  argument,  or  at  a  loss  for  aa 
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expi8iMition»refSer8  to  something  he  has  written  oti  the  MibteMy-Af 
bnngs  out  his  port-folio,  doubled  down  in  dog-ears,  in  oonfiroMtloa 
of  some  fiict.  He  is  scholastic  and  professional  in  hia  ideaa.  -He 
aeta  more  value  on  what  he  writes  than  on  what  he  says ;  he  is  per« 
haps  prouder  of  his  library  than  of  his  own  productions— themadvcs 
A  library  1  Me  is  more  simple  in  hb  manners  than  his  friend  Mr. 
Coleridge ;  but  at  the  same  time  less  cordial  or  conciliating*  He  is 
teas  vain,  or  has  less  hope  of  pleasing,  and  therefore  lays  hmiself  less 
out  to  please.* 

*  No  man  in  our  day  (at  least  no  man  of  genius)  has  led  ao  mi- 
fonaly  and  entirely  the  life  of  a  scholar,  from  boyhood  to  the  present 
hour,  devoting  himself  to  learning  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  carir 
love,  with  the  severity  and  constancy  of  a  religious  vow^and  well 
would  it  have  been  fbr  him  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  tMs,  and  not 
undertaken  to  pull  down  or  patch  up  the  Stnte !  However  Irregular 
in  his  opinions,  Mr.  Soothey  is  constant,  unremitting,  mechaniw  in 
his  studies,  and  the  performance  of  his  duties.  There  is  nothing 
Pindaric  or  Shandean  here.  In  all  the  relations  and  charities « 
private  Hffe,  he  is  correct,  exemplary,  generous,  lust.  We  never 
neard  a  single  impropriety  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  if  he  has  many 
enemies,  few  men  can  boast  more  numerous  or  stauncher  fKeads^^ 
The  variety  and  piquancy  of  his  writings  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  mode  m  which  they  are  produced.  He  rises  early*  and  writes  or 
reads  till  breakfast  time.  He  writes  or  reads  after  breakfkat  tiH  din- 
ner, after  dinner  till  tea,  and  from  tea  till  bed*time-^ 

*'  And  foliows  so  the  ever*running  year 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave—'* 

on  Derwent*8  banks,  beneath  the  foot  of  Skiddaw.  Study  serves 
him  fbr  business,  exercise,  recreation.  He  passes^  fVom  verse  to 
prose,  from  history  to  poetry,  from  reading  to  writings  by  a  stop- 
watch. He  writes  a  fair  hand,  without  blots,  sitting  upright  in  his 
chair,  leaves  off*  when  he  comes  to  the  bottom  of  the  pagCj  and 
changes  the  subject  for  another,  as  opposite  as  the  Antipodes.  His 
mincT  is  after  all  rather  the  recipient  and  transmitter  or  knowledge, 
than  the  originator  of  it.  He  has  hardly  grasp  of  thought  c!nough  to 
arrive  at  any  great  leading  truth.  His  passions  do  not  anaoinit  to 
more  than  irritability.  With  some  call  in  his  pen,  and  coldnesa  in  his 
manner,  he  has  a  great  deal  of  kindness  in  his  heart.  Raah  in  hia 
opinions,  he  is  steady  in  his  attachments— ^nd  is  a  roan,  in  mapy  par- 
uculara  admirable,  in  all  respcctable^>-his  political  inconsistency  alone 
excepted  1* 

Tlier  portrait  of  Mr.  Irving  will  please  many  peraons  Jby  ka 
coarse  humour  and  ill-nature,  but  it  belmys  an  angry  feeKiig* 
"While  one  cannot  deny  that  there  is  much  truth  as  well  tt 
clewernesa  in  the  picture^  the  band  of  the  caricaturist  is  too 
visible  ;  and  the  Writer  seema  more  intent  in.  Bayit!|(  a  good 
thing  about  the  Uatton  Garden  Orator,  tlian  on  iairly  esti- 
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iMftting  hit  cbamcter,  Th«  portrait  of  Mr.  OUTord  offendsim 
\yk  Kke  maoner  by  th«  personal  feeling  which  is  etill  more  con* 
kipicuous  in  the  treatment  he  meets  with.  We  are  inclined  to 
ifispect  that  we  detect  here  another  hand.  It  was  ouworthy 
kff  tne  Author  to  deviate  from  his  purpose  and  to  descend  so 
hfcr  into  the  particulars  of  critieism,  as  to  make  tha  articles 
^  against  Keats  and  Hazlitt  the  main  part  of  his  iodictmsnt. 
'  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Qifford  can  complain  of  any  treatment^ 
|flut  he  meets  with»  since  he  was  the  first  to  wage  critical  wftr' 
to  the  principle  of  giving  no  quarter.    But  nothing  is  ever 


laay  be  perfectly  true,  that  *  the  severest  of  critics  is  the  best 
iliMured  of  men ;'  but  we  looked  for  a  fair  portrait  of  the  Re- 
Mfiewer.  Contrasting  him»  in  this  character,  with  the  Translator 
M  Juvenal,  he  might  have  compared  the  one  to  a  buccaneer^ 
iW^  other  to  an  Inguisitor ;  the  one  reminding  us  of  the  toma* 
^wk,  the  other,  of  the  thumb-screw.  But  how  dares  this  por« 
'trait-painter  meddle  with  Reviewers?     Back  to  your  easel, 

I  ftiend,  or 

I  As  a  |K>rtrait,  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the  volume  is  the 
dlaracter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott :  we  hope  it  is  not  a  likeness.  He 
is  contrasted  with  Lord  Byron  as  a  poet,  with  admirable  dis- 
criniination.  '  To  sum  up  the  distinction  in  one  word,'  says 
this  critic,  '  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  the  most  dramatic  writer  now 
)*  living :  and  Lord  Byron  the  least  so.'  Here,  to  make  good 
jlhe  antithesis,  the  latter  assertion  is  carried  too  far ;  but  the 
icritici8m  we  cannot  but  deem  Rubstantialty  just,  since  we  long 
I  ago  elcpressed  a  similar  opinion.  We  could  have  wished  that 
our  Satirist  had  refrained  from  his  attack  on  Mr.  Wilberforce. 
Twenty  years  ago,  it  nii^ht  have  been  all  fair,  but  it  is  now 
sdmoit  dastardly  and  unfeeling.  We  do  not  charge  the  Writer, 
kowieverp  with  personality  or  malignity  here.  Indeed,  he 
^MtfB,  in  one  sentence,  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  character 
which  ht  represents  to  be  a  double-entendre. 

*  Mr*  WOberforce  is  fSur  froi     I  a  h jrpocrita ;  b«it  he  is,  we 

AUkf  as  ine  a  specimen  of  ma       eq  ocation  as  can  well  be  oen* 

•ihred.    A  hypocrite  is  one  wno  2  very  reverse  of^  or  who  do- 

Mises  the  character  he  pretends  ;o  oe :  .  Wilberforce  toouU  b§  aH 
mi  keprtUmdi  to  be.' 

Ferhapip  human  sincerity  in  virtue  cannot  go  much  further. 

Our  IMden  will  perceive  that  them  is  more  in  this  volume  to 
illiDire»  dwi  to  commend.    It  is  very  unequal,  full  of  fairiti 

01 
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and  beauties.    Yet,  what  would  we  not  ^ve  for  just  nch  an 
account  of  the  poets,  statesmen,  and  critics  of  other  days  ? 
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'  ¥  WISH,'  is  the  exclamation  of  Miss  Hawkins, '  I  could  re* 
-^  collect  the  many  stories  I  have  heard  of  Roubiliac ;'  and 
we  are  parties  to  that  wish  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Roubi- 
liac was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  fertile  and  original  in  invention, 
and  masterly  in  execution ;  though  the  former  was  aometimes 
injured  by  the  effects  of  a  false  and  finical  taste,  leas  charge* 
able  on  the  artist  himself,  than  characteristic  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  But  if  his  conception  was  occasionally  de- 
fective in  simplicity  and  vigour,  the  manner  in  which  he  real- 
ized his  ideas  is  altogether  admirable.  If  the  conception  and 
attitudes  of  his  fine  monument  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Nightin- 
gale be  liable  to  censure  as  savouring  more  of  theatrical  effect 
Uian  of  natural  character,  it  is  at  least  exquisite  of  its  class ; 
and  if  not  of  the  highest  style  of  art,  it  is  at  least  incompa- 
rably superior  to  the  sterile  repetitions  of  many  a  popular 
artist  whom  we  shall  abstain  from  naming.  Roubiliac  s  train* 
ing  was  in  an  inferior  school,  and  he  felt,  all  his  life-time,  the 
disadvantages  of  his  early  instruction :  if  he  had  been  bom 
within  our  own  times,  and  had  his  genius  been  kindled  by  the 
study  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  he  would  have  been  second  to 
none  since  the  days  of  Agesander.  It  was  a  fine  illustration 
at  once  of  his  ingenuousness  and  his  high  feeling  as  an  artist, 
that,  having  in  after  life  visited  Italy,  and  contemplated  the 
master-pieces  of  ancient  art,  when  he  went  into  Westminster 
Abbey  for  the  purpose  of  a^in  inspecting  his  own  composi- 
tions, he  tunied  away,  exclamiing  that  thej/  looked  like  tobacco* 
pipes.  The  criticism,  though  essentially  just,  was  by  far  too 
unqualified,  but  it  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  energy  of  the  man  who  could  thus  deal  with  him- 
self. We  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  bittory  as  t 
sculptor,  to  know  whether  any  change  in  his  style  was  subse- 

Suently  visible.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  the  few  and 
eeting  traces  which  remain  of  such  men  as  Roubiliac  are  not 
collected  and  preserved.  Something  has  been  recently  done, 
though  in  a  very  clumsy  way,  for  Wilson ;  but  there  hare  beea 
many  clever  men  in  the  English  school,  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century,  of  whom  valuable  anecdotes  might  atill  be  ob» 
tained.    We  wish  some  qualified  person  would  get  up  a  aciap- 
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book  of  these  recollections.  In  another  twenty  years  they 
will  have  passed  irretrievably  away.  Miss  Hawkihs  has' given 
us  a  few  gleanings  which,  though  not  highly  iniportantj,  are 
worth  remembering.  It  is  amusing— and  we  tale  is  not  with« 
but  its  moral — to  know  that  West  would  stand  before  his  pip^ 
iures,  descant  on  their  merits,  aad .  boast  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  had  been  executed.  It  is  gratifying,  and  some* 
thing  more,  to  learn  that  Bacon,  having  undertaken  to  design 
and  execute  an  idol  for  an  Indian  temple,  recollected  the  se^* 
cond  commandment,  and  threw  up  the  commission.  Nor  is  it 
uninteresting  to  hear  of  the  fine  tribute  paid  by  such  a  man  to 
kindred  but  superior  genius,  when  he  observed  to  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  that  tne  Puke  of  Argyll's  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  had  but  one  fault— ^Ae  natne  qf  lioubiliac  was  attached 
to  it,  instead  of  that  of  Bacon,  NoUekens  is  described  by  Miss 
H.  as  a  '  stupid,  good-humoured  man  in  company^'  and  she 
relates  of  him,— 

<  that}  presenting  a  picture  of  his  own  pabting^  in  the  Royal  Aca- 
demjy  ne  was  reauired  to  explain  his  meaning  in  some  parts.  The 
subject  was  Abraham  entertaining  the  Angels ;  and  he  began  to  dis- 


for  some  y^ars  of  bis  youth.  When  contracting  for  the  inonument 
for  Pitt,  It  was  necessary  to  hint  to  him,  that  even  at  his  then  time  of 
life,  the  chances  were  against  his  living  to  complete  it ;  he  was  there- 
fore desired  to  name  the  artist  on  whom  the  task  should  devolve* 
Chantrey  had  not  then  come  forward.  He  said,  without  hesitation, 
« Westmacott/  • 

;  Miss  Hawkins  relates,  from  her  own  observation,  a  little 
anecdote  connected  with  Chantrey,  that  is  worth  repeating. 

*  When  his  exquisite  statue  of  little  X^ady  Lucy  Russel  was  exhi* 
bitiotf  at  Somprset-place,  a  lady  who  had  just  come  from  it,  called  to 
a  little  boy  whom  she  had  before  beian  leading  by  the  hand»  to  follow 
her,  but  he  continued  to  loiter.  She  spoke  agam ;  and  I  heard  him 
reply  in  a  sort  of  short  breathing — *  Mamma,  mammai  I  can't  get 
away  from  it.' ' 

The  Johnsoniana  of  these  volumes  are  not  particularly  strik- 
ing, but  some  additional  particulars  occur,  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  his  intercourse  with  the  family  of  Sir  John  Hawkins. 
Of  course  the  *  Life'  of  the  great  moralist  as  written  by  Sir 
John,  comes  under  noticet  and  a  slight  history  is  given  of  its 
origin  and  progress.  Miss  H.  gives  her  opinion  of  its  general 
character  in  the  fcdlowing  tenps.  ( 

*  Whether,  of  all  Dr,  Jofanson^s  fBdnds/iny  &th6r  WMT  the  most  or 
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the  least  competent  to  be  his  biographer,  is  i^  question  which  I  an 
very  willing  to  leave  doubtful.  Were  I  to  vote  od  the  anhjact,  I 
should  myself  hesitate.  Their  friendship  was  indeed  of  Iodv  atand* 
ingy  and  had  therefore  commenced  sufficiently  early  to  give  mt  Jh  H. 
opportunity  of  studying  his  character  under  various  lights;  thia»  his 
powers  enabled  to  do  on  an  enlarged  scale. 

(  The  London  booksellers  certainly  thought  ray  father  thm  ficteaS 
person,  or  they  would  not  have  sent  a  deputation  to  him,  to  ask  hioi 
to  undertake  the  labour.  But  I  shall  never  cease  to  wonder  at  their 
doing  so,  for  Boswell's  views  were,  1  think,  suspected,  if  not  dedarvd ; 
and  unless  he  asserts  as  bold  a  falsity  as  in  the  story  of  Lady  Rothca'a 
manffOy  he  had  at  least  tacit  permission  to  exhibit  )iim  to  the  public : 
and  It  is  very  remarkable,  and  not  in  the  common  course  of  aeif-care, 
that  notwithstanding  this  bare-faced  etjdonna^tf  Johnson  never  ap« 
pcared  to  have  been  influenced  in  his  conversation,  either  in  matter  or 
manner.  He  who  professed  to  talk  for  victory,  never  appeared  to 
talk  for  reputation.  He  certainly  calculated,  and  very  acciiracely, 
the  angle  at  which  what  be  uttered  would  do  most  execution  ;  and 
those  in  the  habit  of  hearing  him,  might,  when  he  was  well  wnr—d 
in  conversation,  observe  in  him  a  concentration  of  his  forcea,  when 
he  meant  to  be  decisive.  I  was  ready  to  cry  out,  **  Now  for  i^'' 
while  I  awaited  these  explosions,  as  I  should  have  done,  had  I  seen 
him  inflate  his  cheeks  to  try  how  fur  he  conld  blow  a  feather;  and 
feathers  indeed  some  speakers  were  before  him. 

«  But  against  all  this,  he  who  waited  for  the  death  of  hn  IHead 
with  views  that  might  bear  a  rude  comparison,  was  proof.  Why  ha 
was  not  present  at  the  last  scenes  of  this  eventful  life,  was  never 
clearly  made  out.  There  was  a  sort  of  coquetry  in  his  abaencep 
which  was  excused  by  the  absentee,  rather  in  tne  language  of  a  lover 
than  a  friend ;  and  it  is  no  compliment  to  the  character  which  ha 
performed,  that  he  does  not  app^r  to  have  been  wanted  or  wished 
tor.     1  do  not  think  Johnson  ever  named  him  to  my  father. 

*  But  while  I  thus  depreciate  a  man  who  really  has  done  still  mora 
to  depreciate  himself,  I  would  not  be  unjust  to  his  work.  His  Lifa 
of  Johnson  is  a  book  that  must  always  please ;  it  is  entertaining  to  a 
degree  that  makes  my  father's  appear  stiff,  cold,  and  turgid ;  and  I 
cannot  but  own,  I  think  my  father's  the  very  worst  thing  he  aver 
gave  to  the  public'  pp.  SSS-^-SSOi 

We  really  think  this  criticism  too  severe.  Sir  John*8  life  of 
hi8  friend  is,  with  many  faults,  an  important  book  ;  it  containi 
much  in  which  Boswell  is  deficient,  and  its  sketches  of  John- 
aon'a  asaociatea  and  contemporaries  are  exceedingly  valuable. 
On  fioewell  8  remarks  in  hostility  to  Sir  John  Hawkina,  wo 
lay  but  very  little  Ktrcsa :  the  laird  of  Auchinlecb  certainly 
made  up  a  very  intcroating  book,  but  it  was,  in  more  ways  thaii 
one,  very  much  at  his  own  expense.  The  volume  ot  Sir  J., 
with  the  little  amusing  duodecimo  of  Mm.  Pioni,  are  not  ta 
be  dispensed  with  by  those  who  would  form  an  aocurate  aili« 
mate  of  Johnson's  habits  and  character. 


Hawkins's  AmcdoUs^  l6t 

Hie  history  of  Sir  John  Hawkins's  condu<5t  duringtlie  riots 
or  1780,  affords  some  rather  awkward  illustrations  of  Lord 
Mansfield*6  dastardly  feelings  on  the  approach  of  danger* 
After  sending  for  Sir  John  as  the  representative  of  the  civil 
power,  he  shrunk  from  the  energetic  measures  suggested  by 
the  magistrate,  and  ultimately  suffered  his  house  and  property 
to  be  destroyed  without  an  effort  to  save  them«  We  nave, 
however,  strong  doubts  about  the  (iEuroess  of  preservine  ail 
those  little  traits  of  mental  failure  and  habitual  peculiarity 
from  which  no  living  being  is  altogether  exempt.  The  fallow- 
ing description  of  another  eminent  individual  is  good,  but  we 
should  not  have  chosen  to  be  the  first  to  place  a  truly  great 
man  in  a  ridiculous  light. 

*  Of  Sir  Wiliiam  Jones,  the  mtmoirs  have  already  appeared  befare 
the  public ;  but  as  what  I  thall  say  is  not  generally  koown,  and  is 
perfectly  autbentic,  it  may  perhaps  he  acceptable.  I  remember  to 
nave  heard,  him  spcfcsk  as  a  Counsel  in  the  Court  of  Kir^s  Bendi ) 
the  question  before  the  Court  arose  from  private  disagreements  in  a 
fnoMly,  which  made  a  separation  between  husband  and  wife  neceissry  i 
and  there  being  a  child  whose  interests  were  to  be  taken  care  of, 
the  interference  o^  the  Court  was  reooired.  A  perfect  silence  pre* 
vailed«-the  attention  of  all  present  being  attracted  to  hear  what 
*.  Linguist  Jones»'  as  he  was  even  then  called,  would  say.  Thoi^ 
he  could  not  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  his  own  voice  in  a  court 
of  law,  for  I  believe  this  was  his  forensic  Mii%  he,  neverthelessy 
spoke  with  the  utmost  distinctness  and  clearness,  not  at  all  discpn* 
oerted  by  the  novehy  of  his  situation.  His  tone  was  highly  decla« 
matory,  accompanied  with  what  Pope  has  called  *  balancing  hit 
bandt,*  and  be  seemed  to  consider  himself  as  much  a  public  orator 
as  Cicero  or  Uortensius  could  have  done.  His  oration,  for  such  H 
must  be  calledi  lasted,  I  recollect,  nearanhour»  But  the  orator« 
however  he  might  wish  to  give  a  ^and  idea  of  the  oiSce  of  a  pleader^ 
did  not,  in  the  course  of  the  business,  entirely  avoid  the  ridiculous ; 
for  having  occasion  to  asention  a  esse  decided  by  the  Court,  he 
stated  in  £e  same  high  declamato^  tone  in  which  be  had  delivered 
the  whole  of  his  speech,  that  he  mund  *  that  it  had  been  argued  kg 
om  Mr,  Baidmiu.*  Not  beii^  very  conversant  with  the  state  of  the 
bar,  he  did  not  knew  that  this  one  Mr.  JBaidmn  was,  at  the  time  of 
which  I  am  speakinff,  a  barrister  in  great  business,  and  was  then  sii* 
tuig  not  half  a  yaru  fVom  the  orator's  elbow.  It  occasioned  a  smile^ 
or  perhaps  more  than  a  smile,  on  every  cotmtenance  in  Court ;  but 
the  orator  proceeded  as  steadily  as  before.  In  die  course  of  his 
speech,  he  nad  had  ocasion  to  mentioo  the  governess  of  a  ^fld  ) 
and  he  had  done  it  in  such  terms  as  oonveyed,  and  must  have  eeiH 
veyed  to  any  one  possessed  of  ordinary  comprehension,  an  ideas 
that  she  was  an  extremely  improper  person  to  remain  with  a  young 
lady  ;  on  the  next  day,  tnerefore,  Mr.  Jones  appeared  again  in  the 
seal  which  he  had  occupied  the  preceding  day ;  and  when  the  judges 
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had  taken  tbeir  seats,  he  began  in  the  same  high  dechunatorj  tcroe| 
to  inform  the  Court,  that  *'  it  was  with  the  deepest  regrei  oe  had 
learnt  that*  in  what  he  had  had  the  honour  to  state  to  their  lordships 
the  preceding  day,  he  was  understood  to  mean  to  say/ that  Mrs.  ■ 
was  a  harlot ! !"  The  eravity  of  every  countenance  in  Court  yielded 
to  the  attack  thus  made  upon  it,  and  a  general  laugh  was  produced 
by  it." ' 

A  specimen  or  two  of  the  miscellaneous  anecdotes  must  ter- 
minate our  extracts  from  these  volumes. 

*  Chief  Justice  W.  was  a  man  of  so  little  personal  decorum*  that 
he  was  perpetually  offending  against  the  respect  due  to  his  office. 
He  would  play  cards  in  the  public  rooms  at  watering  places ;  and  one 
night  when  so  engaged,  he  was  extremely  annoyed  by  a  young 
barrister,  who,  feigning  himself  intoxicated,  stood  by  the  table, 
looked  over  his  car(k,  and  was  so  troublesome,  that  at  length  W — ^ 
spoke  sharply  to  him.-—*'  Sir,"  said  he,  pretending  to  stagger;  **  I 
---beg  pardon — but  I  wanted  to  improve  m  playing  whist ;  so-so— 
I  came  to  look  over-^you ;  for  if — if  I,  I,  I,  am  not  mistaken,  Sir^-— 
you  are  a  jidte." 

*  Charles  Yorkc  told  this  fact.  I  lis  father.  Lord  HardwickOf  was 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  when  Lord  Cowper  was  hearing  a  cause 
in  which  Richard  Cromwell  had  some  concern.  The  counsel  made 
very  free  and  unhandsome  use  of  his  name,  which  offending  the  good 
feeling  of  the  Chancellor,  who  knew  that  Cromwell  must  be  in  court« 
and  at  that  time  a  very  old  man,  he  looked  round,  and  said.  **  Is  Mr. 
Cromwell  in  court  ?'*  On  his  being  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  crowd, 
he  very  benignly  said,  *'  Mr.  Cromwell,  I  fear  you  are  very  incom- 
modiously placed  where  you  are ;  pray  come  and  take  a  seat  on  the 
bench  by  me."  Of  course,  no  more  hard  speeches  were  uttered 
against  him.  Bulstrode  Whitclocke,  then  at  the  bar,  said  to  Mr. 
xorkc,  **  This  dav  so  manv  years  ago,  I  saw  my  father  carry  the 
great  seal  before  that  man  through  Westminster  Hall.'' ' 

On  the  whole,  these  volumes,  though  sufficiently  readable, 
are  deficient  in  selection  :  if  the  two  had  been  reduced  to  one, 
much  would  have  been  gained  in  point  of  permanent  value. 
There  are  some  rather  unequivocal  symptoms  of  eking  out, 
which  hang  somewhat  heavily  on  the  work ;  and  a  sounder 
discretion  would  have  left  out  Sir  John's  legal  arguments,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Hawkins's  political  pamphlet.  The  most  interest* 
ing  portions  of  the  volumes  are,  however,  the  least  available 
for  extract;  and  we  would  refer  to  the  memoirs  of  Bennet 
Langton,  George  Stevens,  and  Count  Jarnac,  as  containing 
tuuch  that  will  repay  perusal. 
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Arl«  VIIL  A  DtssertatioHf  intended  to  explain^  e^Miik^  and  vfndt^ 
cote  the  Dectrine  of  Election.  By  W«  Hamilton,  DJ).  Iffioiiter 
of  Strathblane.  ]2mo»  pp.  274.    I'rice  Ss.  6d.    London,  1824. 

1 T  was  one  of  the  many  quaint>  pithy  saying  of  good  Johli 
-^  Newton,  that  he  liked  the  flavour  of  Calvinxgoi  in  a  fteitnon, 
as  he  did  that  of  sugar  in  his  tea,  but  he  did  not  like  to  find 
it  in  a  lump.  We  fear  that  a  volume  on  the  doctrine  of  Elec- 
tion, will  suggest  to  many  persons  the  idea  of  Calvinism  in  the 
lump.  *  No  subject,'  remarks  Dr.  Hamilton  in  his  preface,  *  in 
'  more  unpopular  than  the  doctrine  of  Election.  The  great 
*  mass  of  men,*  he  adds, '  instinctively  recoil  from  the  neces* 
^  sity  of  renouncing  all  dependence  upon  their  own  religions 
'  observances  and  virtuous  attainments.*  The  connexion  of 
these  two  sentences,  however,  is  not  very  obvious.  The  doc* 
trine  of  Election  is  recoiled  from  by  manj  who  cordially  re- 
nounce all  dependence  upon  their  own  ments  for  justification 
before  God.  JDr.  Hamilton  ought  not  to  allow  himself  to  con- 
found the  unpopularity  of  this  doctrine,  for  which  many  causes 
may  be  assigned,  with  the  indisposition  of  the  heart  to  submit 
to  the  Scriptural  method  of  salvation.  But  this  mistake^ 
which  he  falls  into  at  the  outset,  pervades  the  work.  Election 
stands,  in  his  pages,  for  the  Divine  prescience,  for  Divine 
sovereignty,  for  Justification  by  faith,  for  Redemption ;  in  fact, 
It  is  made  to  include  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of  the 
Christian  system.  The  efiect  of  concentrating  the  attention 
upon  any  one  point,  is  strikingly  analogous  to  that  whicdi  is 
produced  on  the  eye  by  looking  stedfastly  st  a  bright  or  dazK<^ 
ling  object:  after  the  object  is  withdrawn,  still  thi  bright 
speck  floats  before  you,  and  prevents  your  seeing  any  thii^ 
else  clearly  for  a  time.  Election  is  a  subject  on  which  it  is 
difficult  to  gaze  steadily  :  some  have  fixea  their  eyes  upon  it, 
till  they  have  gone  blind.  Others  have  suffered  only  in  the 
way  wie  speak  of.  Mention  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement : 
they  see  Election  in  it.  Redemption,  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
Election.  Insist  on  the  '  UanUis  vel  cadentis  eocleM  articulm/ 
Justification  by  faith,  they  will  tell  you,  its  basis  is  Electioa. 
Speak  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  goodness  of  Ood^-^yes,  these 
are  but  other  Words  for  Election.  Now,  all  that  tii^y  say  of 
Election  under  this  impression  must  no  doubt  be  true,  since  it 
is  the  entire  system  of  the  Oospel  that  they  mean  hf  it*  To 
many  persons,  they  may  seem  to  be  giving  an  undue  promi- 
nence, a  disproportionate  importance  to  one  detached  doctrine, 
whereas  they  must  rather  be  understood  as  contending,  under 
that  title,  for  the  whole  New  Testament. 

We  know  not  (o  what  we  can  butter  compare  this  peculiarity 
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of  phraseology,  than  the  old  habit  of  using  contractions  in  wri- 
ting, '^hat  strange  flourishes  are  made  to  stflrid  for  half « 
dozen  letters  in  some  old  Greek  manuscripts !  But  the  art  of 
printinfi^.has  put  an  end  to  the  use  of  this  ertigmktical  chalBc- 
ter*    When  will  theologians  cease  to  be  enigmatical  7 

The  wide  scope  which  Dr.  Hamilton  has  allowed  himself 
will  be  seen  from  the  Contents. 

*  Chap.  I.  Of  the  Nature  of  Election.  Chap.  II.  Proof  of  thti 
Doctrine  of  Election.  §  1.  The  love  of  order,  the  desire  of  enjoying 
their  own  will,  and  the  habits  of  inquiry  and  consideration,  observable 
in  rational  agents.  §  2.  The  Attributes  of  God.  §  3.  The  evi- 
dences of  design  apparent  in  the  works  of  God^  §  4.  Prophecici^ 
and  Promises.  ^  5.  Salvation  by  grace.  §  6.  The  testin^oniea  of 
Scripture. 

.  *  Chap.  III.  Vindication  of  Election.  §  1.  Defence  of  Election 
from  the  charge  that  it  is  dishonourable  to  the  character  of  God. 
<§  2.  »^  from  the  charge  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  frecdon  of 
the  will.  §  S.  — —  from  its  supposed  inconsistency  #itli  the  aniver« 
sal  calls  and  free  offers  ot'  the  Gospel.* 

A  short  extract  will  shew  the  Author's  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  subject. 

'  But,  whilst  in  this  manner  wc  are  compelled  to  admit  that  salva- 
tion, in  all  its  parts,  is  of  grace  ;  that  conversion  is  the  work  of  God  ( 
and  that  every  individual  who  is  born  again,  is  not  only  rendefed 
spiritually  minded,  but  is  actually  born  of  Uie  Spirit;  another  questioo 
instantly  and  ineviubly  meeu  us :  When  diu  God  resolve  on  this 
gracious  result  ?  Did  He  or  did  He  not  think  of  it  till  the  moment 
when  the  Spirit  conunenced  his  saving  operations  ?  If  He  enlertain* 
ed  the  purpose  before  that  interesting  period,  when  was  it  first  form^ 
ed  ?  was  this  from  everlasting  ?  or  at  the  birth  of  the  man  ?  or 
merely  a  day,  or  an  hour,  or  a  moment  before  he  called  him  by  bis 
grace  ?— These  questions  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  discus* 
sion  respecting  the  decrees  of  God  ;  and  the  issue  of  the  whole  con* 
troversy  turns  upon  the  answer  which  they  ought  to  receive.  The 
opponent  of  Election  imsgines  that  the  effisct  is  altogether  extempo- 
rai^ ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  the  agency  of  God  in  conversMNi, 
and  Uie  extent  of  His  foreknowledge,  up  to  the  moment  of  ezeciH 
tion.  He  has  no  will  nor  purpose  upon  the  subject ;  and  that  He  is 
not  more  determined  effectually  to  apply  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  to 
one  than  to.  anotlier ;  to  John  than  to  Judas,  to  Paul  than  to 
Caiaphss. 

*  However  much  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis  may  be  ddiffbted 
with  its  simplicity,  and  confident  in  its  strength,  if  we  are  to  jw^e  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  by  what  we  observe  in  the  best  and  most  en- 
lij^htencd  of  men,  we  must  at  once  declare  it  utterly  untenable/ 
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Now  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  isfiU^  of  the 
whole  controversy  by  no  means  turns  upon  the  answer  which 
such  questions  ought  to  receive*  for  they  are  questions,  wlich 
deserve  no  answer.  Nor  would  the  opponent  ,of  Eleci^ipn  ^p- 
cept  Dr.  Hamilton's  statement  of  ttie  sentiment  he  attribut^  to 
kimi  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  give  tho^  ifea* 
'  gination'  of  his  opponents  in  their  own  words.:  .  If  die 
Author  is  not  fighting  with  a  man  of  straw,  why  aot  name 
the  writers  who  hold  the  opinion  referred  to  ? 

His  attempt  to  infer  tiie  necessary  truth  of  the  doctrinttf 
from  the  love  of  order  in  the^  Divine  mind,  strikes  us,  we  must 
confess,  as  both  a  failure  and  an  impropriety.  The  Divine 
prescience  may  be  clearly  proved  to  be  a  necessary  perfection 
of  Deity  ;  l>ut  our  knowleage  of  the  Divine  purposes  inust  be 
derived  purely  from  Revelation,  and  all  a  priori  SipeculatipnA 
respecting  them  are  worse  than  superfluous.  But  our  readera 
shaii  judge.  The  folloyving.isi  the  summing  up  of  the  sepoaii. 
chapter. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  on  looking  back  upon  the  ^und  over  mhUh 
we  have  travelled,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  asky  Ib  it  true,  as  we  haye. 
proved,  that  every  man  of  wisdom  and  of  worth,  possesses  a  love 
of  order,  a  desire  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  will  and  judg^ 
ment,  and  a  habit  of  inquiry  and  contideration  i  and  is  it  alio 
true,  that  the  powers  of  God's  understanding  and  the  inherent  un- 
changeable rectitude  of  his  nature.  Just  as  fkr  surpass  all  created  in- 
telligence and  goodness,  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth ; 
and  that  in  every  thing  in  which  we  excel,  he  is  infinitely  above  us'f 
Is  it  true,  tliat  rrom  everlasting  to  everlasting  he  is  God,  and  that 
he  is  in  all  and  through  all ;  and  that  whilst  he  inhabits  eternity  and 
fills  immensity,  heat  once  seea  and  comprehends  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  i  Is  it  true,  that  his  understanding  is  infinite,  and 
his  nature  unchangeable ;  and  that,  whilst  he  knows  the  properties 
of  every  creature  that  he  has  made,  what  he  has  once  purposedf  he' 
will  infiidlibly  bring  to  pass  I  Is  it  true,  that  his  power  is  oomrpotenty 
and  that  its  exercise  perpetually  depends  upon  his  will ;  and  that 
every  thing  that  exists,  has  been  made  by  his  pleasure,  and  is  upheld 
by  his  own  providence  and  care  ?  Is  it  tru6,  that  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  are  inconceivable  and  absolutely  unbounded ;  and  that  it  is 
an  essential  attribute  of  wisdom  and  of  goodness  to  pursue  the  best 
and  noblest  ends  by  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  measures  ?  IsHi 
true,  that  without  a  plan  and  a  purpose,  we  could  discover  no  trade 
of  order  and  regularity  amonsst  his  works  ?  and  is  it  likewise  troe, 
that  the  universe  is  r&plete  wiui  the  proofs  of  a  constancy  whilc» 
never  varies,  and  of  a  skill  the  most  perfect  and  stupendous  ?  Is  it 
true,  that  the  agent's  declaring  before-hand,  exact! v  what  he  after* 
wa^  produces,  demonstrates  deliberate  and  fixed  determination? 
and  is  it  true,  that  the  Bible  contains  an  uninterrupted  train  of  pro* 
pbecies  and  promises,  extending  from  the  beginning  to  the  eod  of 
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fimei  and  embracing  an  outline  of  the  whole  of  God's  oondqipt  tawmA 
the  children  of  men  i  Is  it  true  that  tlie  change  of  the  human  liiiaij 
is  vbolly  his  work ;  and  that  while  he  is  able  to  subdue  eyea  ,#0 
things  to  himself,  he  leaves  multitudes  to  live  in  securitj  and  flodk 
to^ die  in impenitance  and  sin,  and  descend  to  everlasUng oestructionr 
Is  it  true,  that  the  scriptures  again  and  agam  prooailn  ^  f^jtti 
and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  to  do  what  he  pleases  in  heaveo,  and 
IB  earth,  in  the  seas,  and  in  all  deep  [^aces ;  that  his  oounsd  sbalt 
stands  and  that  he  will  do  all  his  pleasure  ? 

<  Is  all  this  true?  And  who  that  confides  in  the  evidence  Mim 
of  reason  or  revelation,  can.  doubt  or  deny  its  tnith2  Then,  with 
wbfUever  difficulty  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  attendedt  we  may  noBI 
Mcurely  rely  on  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  Divine  goveramen^ 
u  plionned  and  fixed ;  that  whatever  God  does,  19  done  fimn  design} 
that  he  worketh  all  according  to  the  counsel  of  his  will ;  that  tbefO 
is  an  election  of  Grace ;  ana  that  they  who  are  saved,  are  saved  an^ 
called  with  a  holy  calling,  not  according  to  their  works,  but  aooord- 
faig  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which  was  given  them  in  Oral 
Jesus,  before  the  world  began*'    pp.  167-9. 

The  propositions  contained  in  the  last  paragraph^  no  Chris- 
tian man,  we  apprehend,  would  deny ;  and  in  fact,  die  eon« 
oltifl|ions  are  clearer  and  more  certain,  taken  by  themselyeSyi^an 
1^  proofs  adduced  biy  the  Writer  to  establisn  tihem.  This  vnll 
tlpply  to  the  whole  work.  The  Author's  doctrines  wOj  tn  the 
main,  cordially  approve  of;  it  is  to  his  reasoning  an4  auhor^ 
dinate  statements  that  we  hesitate  to  assent  JOr.  Haiyiilton 
writes  like  a  sensible  and  pious  man,  and  his  obiect  in  themb-i 
Ijcation  has  been,  we  ar^  persuaded,  the  good  of  his  felloir 
creatures.  But  after  ail,  what  is  the  tendency  of  such  disqui- 
sitions ?  On  an  unbeliever,  we  should  fear  that  they  wonld 
make  an  unfavourable  and  injurious  impression:  what  is  ^e 
effect  they  are  adapted  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  a  belierer? 
Is  it  a  practical,  is  it  a  devotional  effect  ?    We  au^stion  it. 

It  is,  we  think,  a  serious  omission  in  such  a  wprk^  tint  tl|e 
piractical  uses  of  the  doctrine  have  n^ot  been  thought  tp  renyum 
distinct  notice.  The  language  of  svstematic  Tbe<49gy  ¥lf  '  li 
'  is  so,  and  you  are  to  believe  it.'  \Ve  find  nothiog  uke^  tMis. 
frigid,  dogmatic  mode  of  exhibiting  truth  in  the  sacred  vnitiags. 
There,  doctrines  are  never  introduced  apart  from  tlieir  Bonl 
purpose ;  but  there  is  always  to  be  found  a  reason  fer  their 
oeing  brought  forward,  in  the  obvious  scope  and  holytendencg^ 
of  the  train  of  thought  in  which  they  occur.  When  the  Apos- 
tles call  upon  men  to  believe,  it  is  to  believe  unto  sahiinm^ 
What  thejr  are  intent  upon,  is  not,  as  their  ultimate  object,  ^<9^ 
initiation  intu  a  creed,  but  the  formation  of  the  ChrisQan  chlL^ 
racter.  Separated  from  this  nioral  aim,  theology  is  the^m^Mst.  tpi-i 
interesting  and  useless  of  studies.     Tako  the  doqt|iiie  of 
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I,  for  instance,  and  let  lu  anppoae  that  Dr.  Hamilloa'a 
readeii  ar^  brought  entirely  to  aoqoieaoe  in  the  jnstneae  of  hia 
itatementa :  what  then?  Will  the  peraaal  have  promoted  im 
their  hearts  love  to  the  Divine  Beins  ?  May  not «  aoan  hs  aa 
orthodox  %  believer  in  Election,  as  t^e  Author  eovU  wish  him 
to  be»  wd  yet  remain  at  enmitjr  with  the  moral  ffovemmen^  of 
Qod  ?  'Iliia  will  surely  be  admitted.  It  cannotl>e  oon^ealed» 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  mieonverted,  nnprincipled  mas 
MBong  the  orthodox.  Now  the  question  ii,  not  whether  the 
Scripture  doctrine  of  Election,  or  any  other  revealed  truth,  has 
a  holy  tendency )  for  this  it  were  impious  to  doubt ;  but 
whether  auch  polemical  exhibitions  of  the  doctrine  are  adapted 
tq  promote  the  end  of  all  truth,  which  is  to  sanctify  the  heart 
and  regenerate  the  character. 

.  The  apology  uijtually  made  for  treating  of  such  topics,  either 
Ml  th^  pulpit  or  in  essi^ys  and  disquisitsons*  is^  that  they  ar9 
contioveited  and  opposed.  But  what  if  they  were  not  contro* 
verted,  would  it  be  the  less  necessary  to  insist  on  all  that 
Scripture  has  revealed )  Would  it  cease  to  be  necessary  to 
presioh  and  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  if  there 
w^  no  Socinian  kfi  to  impugn  iti  It  is  highly  proper  to 
ooUce.  whei^the  occaaion  calls  for  it,  the  objections  which  are 
urged  against  the  truth  of  a  doctrine ;  but  defences,  anologies, 
and  vindications  are  apt  to  leave  out  or  keep  in  tne  back- 
grounds the  poutive  recommendations  of  the  truths  they  advo- 
cate :  while  insisting  on  their  certainty,  they  say  little  that  can 
illustrate  their  exceUence.  Whereas  die  only  efficient  motive 
for  embracing  truth,  lies  in  its  moral  excellence. 

There  are  many  pious  individuals  who  believe  in  the  doo» 
trine  of  Election  as  usually  stated, — that  is,  they  acknowledge 
it  to  be  a  Scripture  doctrine  ;  but  still,  were  they  to  speak  out, 
they  would  say,  they  wish  it  were  not  in  Scripture.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  system  of  belief  which  they  dare  not  discard,  but 
It  has  no  relation  in  their  minds  to  any  practical  result,  any 
virtooua  or  holjf  feeling.  While  they  do  homage  to  the  autho- 
ril^  of  Revelation,  this  seems  to  tliem  a  truth  scarceljr  worth 
being  revealed.  In  their  case,  it  will  not  be  said,  that  it  is  the 
opposition  of  the  heart  to  the  humbling  doctrines  of  the  Qoa* 
pel,  that  causes  their  dissatisfaction.  We  must  conclude^ 
either  that  the  doctrine  itself,  which  presents  itself  under  this 
repulsive  aspect,  is  not  scriptural,  or  that  their  minds  have 
never  been  iairiy  brought  into  contact  with  the  doctrine  in  its 
true  character.  We  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  case,  and  the 
reason  is,  that  they  have  perhaps  seldom  or  ever  had  the  doc* 
trine  exhibited  to  them  otherwise  than  controversially :  tfMy 
have  never  been  taught  ir&y  they  should  believe  it. 
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This  ^ves  the  Antinomian  teacher  an  immense  adYsnti^  in 
the  pernicious  use  he  makes  of  these  iU-anderstood  doctnoet. 
They  do  not  lie  idle  in  his  mind.  He  well  knows*  and  his 
hearers  too,  wh^  he  holds  and  preaches '  Election.*  He  hss 
uses  for  the  doctrine  which  the  Apostles  ne?er  dreamed  of 
applying  it  to.  It  is  almost  the  only  active  principle  of  Ut 
creed ;  out  it  acts  in  a  direction  the  Fery  oontrary  to  that  is 
which  it  was  intended  to  operate. 

We  have  often  thought  that  this  fact  supplies  a  preflaosptioB 
against  the  scriptural  character  of  AntinomianisBib  so  strong 
as  to  warrant  our  pronouncing  its  condemnation,  Hidependeiit 
of  any  direct  refutation.     Ihe  use  which    the  AntinomisB 
makes  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Election,  is  clearly  awsh  as  to 
produce  an  eflTect  precisely  opposite  to  what  the  Apostle  de- 
signed.   St.  Paul  labours  to  refute  the  idea  of  merit  or  works 
in  the  believer  as  the  caute  of  his  being  chosen  to  etemal  life, 
for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  gratuitousness  of  the  Dhrine 
mercy,  so  as  to   exclude   boasting:  the  Antinomian  fiuines 
himself  personally  elected,  not  by  mercy,  but  by  fitvouritistt, 
and  of  this  he  does  boast.    The  argument  of  the  Apostle  is  tlm 
illustrated  by  Calvin  in  his  commentary  on  Eph.  i.  4.    '  Theie« 
'  fore,  iCthe  cause  be  sought,  why  God  has  called  as  to  a  parti- 
'  cipation  in  the  Gospel,  wliy  he  vouchsafes  daily  to  confer  on  vs 
'  so  many  benefits,  why  he  opens  heaven  to  us,  we  must  ever 
'  recur  to  that  as  a  first  principle.  Because  he  has  chosen  Hi 
^  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.     Moreover,  that  this 
^  choice  is  gratuitous,  may  be  deduced  from  the  very  time  of  it; 
'  for  what  excellency  could  attach  to  us,  what  merit  eoold  be 
^  apparent  in  us,  before  the  world  was  made  ?    For,  how  puerile 
'  tnat  sophistical  cavil,  that  we  were  chosen,  not  because  we 
'  were  already  worthy,  but  because  God  foresaw  that  we  shoi|ld 
*  become  so.     We  wore  all  lost  in  Adam ;  therefore,  unless  Ood 
'  redeem  us  from  destniction  by  his  own  choice,  he  oan  foresee 
^  nothing  different  as  the  issue.*     But  for  the  interposition  of 
God  in  sending  his  Son  to  redeem  and  enlighten  the  world, 
what    good    works  could  be.  have  foreseen  in   any?     The 
Apo8tIe*s  argument  is,  that,  as  the  Divine  purpose  to  redcea 
his  church  was  from  eternity,  (in  common  with  all  the  Divine 
purposes,)  nothing  in   us  could   originate  the  love  of  QoA^ 
since  it  was  '^  when  we  were  enemies,  that  Christ  died  for  us." 
At  tlie  time  this  sovereign  purpose  was  formed,  the  subjeota  of 
it  had  no  existence.    Tlicir  exiBtence  in  the  Divine  mmd  is  a 
metaphysical  abstraction  with  which  the  Apostle  does  not  oon< 
cern  himself.     And  previously  to  their  embracing  the  Gospel, 
they  were  *' dead,"  even  as  otliers,  "  children  of  wrath,"  even 
as  others.     And  why  does  he  urge  this?    That  they  migbl 
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look  upon  themselves  as  eternal'  favourites  of  God  ?  Precisely 
the  reverse  of  this  is  his  design  *y  that  they  might  ascribe  their 
salvation  to  pure,  absolute,  gratuitous  mercy.  "  We  love  him/' 
says  St.  John, "  because  he  first  loved,  us'*'— so  loved  us  m  to 
send  his  Son  to  dic^  for  us. 

•  But,  vifhile  the  Antinomian  readily  admits  that  it  was  not 
foreseen  good  works  that  caused  or  prompted  the  Divine  love» 
yet,  he  conceives  it  to  have  been,  his  foreseen  self  ha  the  object 
of  the  Divine  complacency,  which  originated  the  plan  of  salva* 
tion — ^his  own  person  as  the  object  oi  Divine  favouritism*  not- 
withstanding all  those  sins  attaching  to  him,  which,  in  others, 
awake  God  s  holy  wrath.  The  only  difierence  between  him 
and  the  Arminian  is,  that  the  latter  ascribes  to  foreseen  good 
works  what  the  former  refers  to  a  foreseen  relation — a  relation 
preceding  the  existence  of  the  thing  related,  for  he  affirms  it 
to  have  been  eternal,  whereas  his  own  existence  is  but  of  yes- 
terday. One  would  imagine  that  nothing  can  be  eternally  re- 
lated, that  has  not  eternally  existed.  To  the  virtue,  however, 
of  this  supposed  eternal  personal  relation^  the  Antinomiao 
ascribes,  what  the  Arminian  ascribes  to  the  meritorious  virtue 
of  good  works, — the  causing  or  determining  of  God's  electing 
love,  or  sovereign  favour.  Boasiing,  on  either  hypothesis,  is 
not  excluded.  God's  mercy,  in  either  case,  is  not  gratuitous; 
nor  is  it  mercy.  Nay,  as  men  are  more  apt  to  be  proud  of 
their  relative  circumstances,  of  the  distinctions  of  birth  and 
family  connexions,  than  of  their  personal  virtue,  so,  the  Anti* 
nomian  is  found  the  greater  boaster  of  the  two. 

But  is  it  not  said,  "  According  as  he  has  chosen  us  in  kirn 
"before  the  foundation  of  the  world?"  We  answer  with 
Calvin  :  '  In  Christo,  ergo  extra  nos.  Hoc  est,  iion  intuitu  dignu 
'  tatis  fiostrm,  sed  quoniam  adoptionis  beneficio  cadestii  Pater  noi 

*  inserevit  in  Christi  corpus.  Deniqne  Chnsti  nomen  omne  meritum 
'  excludit,  et  quicquid  ex  se  habent  homines ;  nam  ex  quo  dicit  nos 
'  in  Christo  ei€ctos,.sequitur  indignosfuisse  in  nobis/  Here,  fliis 
most  judicious  Expositor  speaks  a  language  in  the  strictest 
accordance  with  the  other  Heformers  to  v^om  he  has  been 
sometimes  ignorantly  opposed.  Assuredly,  God's  jpurpose  to 
save  his  Church  dates  '  from  the  beginning.'  '*  In  Christ,** 
they  were  chosen,  as  the  Jews  were  chosen  in  Abraham*—- 
chosen  in  Christ,  the  second  Adam.;  chosen  as  a  people,  al- 
though as  individuals  they  w?re  once  without  Chript.  As  in- 
dividuals. Christians  were  not  eternally  in  Christ,  for  no  man 
can  be  in  Christ,  but  as  he  '*  is  a  new  creature.''  Scriptore 
speaks  of  them  as  predestinated  to  be  adopted,  sanctified,  tec ; 
then,  they  were  not  always  adopted  and  sanctified.  It  is  one 
thing  for  the  Church  to  he  cnosen  *'  in  Christ"  before  the 
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foundation  of  the  word ;  another  thing  for  the  befiever  to  be 
bora  into  God's  redeemed  family  through  (aith.  And  so  dis- 
tinct and  different  are  these  two  things^  that,  acconliiig  to 
Calvin,  and  according  to  Scripture  too>  our  being  chfiBen  ill 
Christ  excludes  the  idea  of  our  bein^  personally  choaen— 
chosen  in  ourselves.  So  that  St.  Paul  is  here  the  direct  an- 
tagonist of  the  Antinomian. 

The  general  doctrine  which,  both  in  the  passage  alluded  to 
and  elsewhere,  tlie  inspired  Apostle  labours  to  establish  is^  that 
the  efficient  cause  of  our  salvation  is  the  spontaneoua,  gralai- 
tous,  eternal  good  pleasure  of  God.  It  is  the  glory  of  the 
Godhead  to  be  self-originate,  uncaused,  unmoved  ab  extm,  ai 
in  his  nature,  so,  in  his  manifestations.  He  waa  not  moved 
or  prompted  to  create,  but  by  his  own  good  pleaaare.  And 
thus,  the  Apostle  traces  the  new  creation  to  the  same  un- 
prompted, self-originated  love.  "  For  of  him,  and  by  buip 
*'  and  to  him  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever." 

The  Scriptural  design,  then,  of  what  is  called  the  doctrine 
of  Election,  is  obviously  no  other,  than  to  exalt  the  mitiiitous* 
ness  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  with  a  view  to  excite  in  £e  mind  of 
the  Christian,  the  emotion  of,  humble  gratitude  and  love.  Re* 
presentations  which  have  not  this  for  their  object,  which  have 
an  opposite  tendency,  whatever  may  be  their  abstract  truth, 
have  no  claim  to  be  accepted  as  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Elec* 
tion.  When  it  is  attempted,  for  instance,  to  rest  that  doctrine 
on  the  Divine  love  of  order,  so  resolving  the  very  attribate  of 
mercy  into  a  sense  of  propriety^  and  the  Divine  prescienoe  iop 
to  sagacious  foresight ;  or  when  the  subject  is  presented  to  ui 
clothed  with  the  technical  jargon  of  theology,  and  the  bound- 
less, ineffable,  soul-melting  compassion  of  Deity  is  tnuuformed 
into  a  decree !— ^we  appeal  to  every  pious  breait,  whether,  ndk 
representations  have  the  specific  effect  of  promotbff  a  aacrad 
and  ingenuous  delight  in  the  Divine  character ;  whether  ihqf 
do  not,  on  the  contrary,  bear  us  away  into  the  region  of  glooaiy 
and  terrific  abstractions,  where  that  inscrutable  mysteiy*  the 
origin  of  evil,  comes  sweeping  over  the  mind,  lihe  a  daili, 
humid  cloud,  intercepting  the  sunshine  of  Heaven.^  Horn  wd 
would  it  have  been  both  tor  the  peace  and  the  edification  of 
the  Church,  if  all  who  profess  and  call  themselvtt  Caliiiiirtii 
had  attended  to  their  master's  caution  on  diis  very  aubjectr'-e 
eaution  which  might  seem  to  have  suggested  the  verv  huignM0 
of  the  SeventeenUi  Article  of  the  Church  of  England  :  ■  JW 
'  memifierimus  ymrsum  hie  de  Pradkitinatume  Pamus  SnpMt, 
*  ne  alknjmes  t/i  disputatiofdbui  nostra  spec^anifdo,  PEaiCVLOiB 
'  aaniMus.* 


[  m  ] 

Alt.  IX.  Popery  in  1824.  A  Circular  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  the 
Twelfth,  to  the  Patriarchs,  Primates,  ArchbiBhofNi,  and  Bidiopi 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church:  and  the  Bull  of  Jubilee  for  the 
Year  1825.  Translated  from  the  Original  Latin,  with  an  Intro* 
duction  and  Notes.    8vo.  pp.  32.    London.  1825. 

Tl^E  feel  the  pride  of  ofiice  staring  within  us,  we  feel  how 
^^  great  is  our  elevation  as  Reviewers,  in  being  called 
upon  to  pass  our  critical  judgement  on  the  first  production  of 
a  new  Pope.  But  this  feeling,  while  we  write,  has  given  way 
to  another  sentiment, — that  of  heart-felt,  grateful  elation  at  the 
prerogative  which  we  share  with  all  our  fellow-Protestants,  of 
*'  trying  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God."  "  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them."  Here,  in  this  happy  country,  we  can 
make  as  free  with  a  Pope's  Bull  as  with  a  Bishop^s  Charge  ; 
i¥e  can  discuss  either  without  fear  of  the  Star  Chamber  or  the 
Inquisition ;  and  we  are  too  apt  to  think  of  Popery  as  a  thing 
that  is  past»  only  because  it  is  locally  distant.  But  here  is  the 
identical  Giant  Pope,  the  brother  of  Giant  Pagan,  that  we 
read  of  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  when  we  were  boys,  come  to 
life  aeain,  a  real  incarnation  in  the  body  of  Pope  Leo  the 
Twelfth — *  the  most  holy  Lord,  our  Lord  Leo* — the  *'  man  of 
Sin**  with  all  his  names  of  blasphemy  burned  into  his  fore 
head.  Here  is  Popery,  the  same  monstrous  compound  of  li- 
tentiousness,  tyranny,  and  blasphemy,  that  it  was  when  Lu- 
ther set  up  the  standard  of  the  Lord  against  it  in  the  sixteenth 
century.    A  man  whose  gallantries  at  Rome  were  matter  of 

f>ublic  scandal  a  few  years  ago,  and  whose  immoralities  were 
JEir  from  blushing  and  secret  in  other  places,  now  being  in* 
vested  with  the  three  hats  and  the  title  ot  Holiness,  begins  his 
career  of  iniquity  with  trying  to  raise  money  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  by  proclaiming  a  plenary  indulgence,    remission,    and 

Eardon  of  sin  to  all  who  shall  go  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Seven 
[ills,  on  conditions  hereafter  specified.  What  an  admirable 
comment  does  this  precious  document  supply,  on  the  language 
which  has  been  held,  session  after  session,  \n  a  certain  great 
house,  respecting  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age,  the  altered 
character  of  Popery,  the  bigotry  and  the  nursery  fears  of 
Protestants  !  Tnose  sage  advocates  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  who 
could  find  no  better  ground  to  rest  their  claims  upon,  than 
the  poetical  fiction,  that  Popery  had  become  liberalised — what 
will  they  say  now  ?  Were  not  the  subject  too  grave  for  banter 
or  jest,  we  could  feel  almost  amused  at  the  new  tone  which 
this  Circular  and  Bull  may  be  expected  to  give  to  certain  dis- 
cussions. And  what  will  Mr.  Wix  now  sav  to  a  reconciliatioa 
between  Mother  Rome  aud  her  run- away  aaughter  ? 
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Although  we  hope  that  every  one  of  our  readers  will  put 
himself  in  possession  of  this  nefiirious  document,  we  cannot 
reii*ain  from  inserting  in  our  pa^es,  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
"  Bull  of  Jubilee." 

*  Leo,  Bishop,  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God,  to  all  the  faith- 
ful in  Christ  who  shall  inspect  these  presents,  health  and  apostolical 
blessing  I 

'  The  Lord,  In  the  exercise  of  his  compassion,  has  at  length 
granted  to  our  Lowliness,  to  announce  to  you  with  gladness  the  near 
approach  of  that  wliich  may  now  be  felicitously  celebrated  according 
to  the  usages  and  institutions  [^mqjorum']  of  the  ancients,  but  which, 
through  the  dreadful  asperity  of  the  times,  wiis  omitted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century, — an  omission  which  we  deeply  lamented. 
That  most  auspicious  year  is  near,  a  year  to  be  most  religiously  vene- 
rated, in  whicn  there  will  he  a  concourse  from  the  whole  world,  to 
this  our  fair  and  holy  cily,  and  the  See  of  the  blessed  Peter;  and 
in  which,  all  the  faithful,  being  excited  to  [_officiu']  the  duties  of 
piety,  have  all  the  most  ample  succours  of  reconciliation  and  grace 
proposed  to  them,  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  For  in  thiR  year, 
which  we  properly  call  <  an  acceptable  time  and  [a  day]  of  salvation,* 
we  rejoice  in  the  grand  opportunity  aflbrded  to  us,  after  the  deplo- 
rable series  of  ills  over  which  we  have  groaned,  to  strive  to  restore 
all  things  in  CiinisT,  by  the  salutary  [saving]  expiation  of  all  chris- 
tian people.  We  have  therefore  decreed,  according  to  the  authority 
which  is  divinely  committed  to  us,  to  open  as  widely  as  possible,  that 
heavenly  treubury,  which  heing  purchased  by  the  merits,  passionSi 
and  virtues  of  our  Lord  Christ,  of  his  Virgin  Mother,  and  of  all 
saints,  the  Autlior  of  human  salvation  has  entrusted  the  distribution 
of  it  to  us 

*  Advancing  therefore  by  our  wishes  these  numerous  and  great 
advanta]Lres  to  souls, — and  having  in  confidence  of  mind  asked  in 
prayer  of  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good,  hy  the  bowels  of  his  mercy, 
that  whicii  is  required  by  a  regard  to  the  appointed  time,  and  which 
18  pointed  out  by  the  piuus  institutions  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  our 

Eredecessors, — treading  also  in  the  footsteps,  with  the  consent  of  our 
retliren,  the  Cardinals  (.'f  the  Holy  Uoniish  Church,  by  the  autho- 
rity of  tlie  omnipotent  (iod,  and  of  the  blessed  Apos^tles  Peter  and 
Paul,  as  uell  as  by  our  own, — for  the  glory  of  God  himself,  for  the 
exaltation  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  ior  the  sanctification  of  all 
Christian  people,  we  proclaim  and  publish  the  Universal  and  Great 
Jubilee  tu  commence  in  this  Holy  City,  from  the  first  vespers  of  the 
next  eve  of  the  Nativity  of  our  most  Holy  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  to  continue  through  the  whole  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twcnty-fivc.  During  this  year  of  Jubilee,  we  mercifully 
in  the  Lord  grant  and  impart  the  most  plenary  and  complete  indul- 
gence, rcmisbion,  and  pardon  of  all  tiieir  sins,  to  all  tlie  faithful  in 
Christ,  of  both  sexes,  who  are  truly  penitent,  and  have  confessed, 
and  who  have  likewise  refreshed  themselves  with  the  Holy  Commu- 
nion,— provided,  (ifKomans,  or  inhabitants  of  the  city,)  they  shall 
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have  deroutTv  visited  these  churches  of  the  city,  that  of  the  U^sseJ' 
Peter  and  Paul,  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  that  of  St  Mary  Major,' 
at  least  once  a  day,  for  thirty  days,  wliether  successive  or  [tnterpO' 
latos2  interrupted,  natural,  or  even  ecclesiastical,  to  be  computed 
from  the  first  vespers  of  one  day,  to  the  complete  evening  twilight 
of  the  succeeding  day  ;  but  if  they  be  foreigners,  or  in  any  respect 
strangers,  they  must  have  visited  these  churches,  at  least  fifteen  aays^ 
as  already  described ; — provided  also,  that  they  shall  have  poured 
forth  pious  prayers  to  God  for  the  exaltation  of  the  Holy  Church, 
the  extirpation  of  heresies,  the  concord  of  Catholic  Princes,  and  the 
salvation  and  tranquillity  [^christiani  populi']  of  Christendom. • 

'  We  make  this  announcement  to  you,  our  sons,  from  our  pater-' 
nal  affection,  that  those  of  you  *  who  arc  weary  and  heavy  laden,*' 
may  fly  to  the  place  where  you  know  for  a  certainty  that  you  will  re- 
ceive rest  and  be  refreshed.  For  \neque  fas  esf^  it  is  criminal  to  be 
idle  and  negligent  in  applying  for  saving  riches,  out  of  those  eternal 
treasures  of  divine  grace,  which  are  opened  by  our  most  holy  and  in- 
dulgent mother,  the  Church,  when  such  an  intense  desire  is  mani- 
fested to  procure  earthly  riches,  which  the  moth  corrupts,  and  the 
rust  destroys.  But  since,  even  from  ancient  times,  it  has  been  a 
prevalent  custom  for  immense  and  perpetual  concourses  of  men  of  all 
ranks,  from  every  part  of  the  wide  world,  (although  their  route  was 
long  and  dangerous.)  to  visit  this  principal  {^domicUium'\  seat  and 
abode  of  the  Fine  Arts,  upon  which  they  look  almost  as  on  a  prodigy^ 
glittering  and  effulgent  in  the  magnificence  of  its  edifices,  the  majesty 
of  its  situation,  and  the  beauty  of  its  monuments;  it  would  therefore 
be  shameful  and  most  contrary  to  a  desire  of  eternal  blessedness,  to 
urge,  as  pretences  for  declining  a  journey  to  Rome,  the  difficulties 
on  the  road,  the  accidents  of  fortune,  or  other  causes  of  this  descrip- 
tion. There  is,  my  beloved  children,  there  is  that,  which  will  most 
abundantly  compensate  every  species  of  inconvenience ;  nay,  if  by 
chance,  any  sufferings  occur,  they  will  not  *  be  worthy  to  be  [com- 
pared with]  the  weight  of  future  glory,'  that,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  '  will  be  wrought  out  for  you'  by  those  aids  which  are  pre* 
pared  for  the  benefit  of  souls.  For  you  shall  reap  from  this  journey 
a  most  ample  harvest  of  penitence,  out  of  which  you  may  offer  to 
God  the  castigation  of  your  bodies,  through  the  long  continuance  of 
your  ^molestorum  actuum]  painful  acts  of  mortification,  may  in  holi- 
ness perform  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  indul- 
gences, and  may  add  this  new  advantage  to  the  determination 
which  you  have  formed  and  constantly  hold,  of  punishing  and  re* 
pelling  your  crimes. 

*  Come  up,  therefore,  with  your  loins  girt,  to  this  holy  Jerusalem^ 
to  this  priestly  and  royal  city,  which  has  become  the  capital  of  the 
world  by  its  being  the  See  of  the  blessed  Peter,  and  is  conspicuously 
seen  to  exercise  a  wider  presidency  by  its  divine  religion,  than  by  its 
earthly  dominion.  <  This  is  indeed  the  city,'  said  St.  Cuarlks, 
when  exhorting  his  people  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Rome  during 
the  sacred  year,  *  this  is  the  city,  whose  soil,  walls,  altars,  churcheSf 

Q  2 
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the  lepnlchres  of  its  martjrny  and  whatever  ohjectt  present  them* 
selves  to  the  sight,  suggest  something  sacred  to  the  mind,  as  those 
persons  experience  and  feel,  who,  after  due  preparattony  visit  those 
sacred  recesses.'  Reflect  how  greatly  a  walk  round  those  ancient 
places,  which,  through  the  majesty  of  religion,  wonderfully  recom- 
mend themselves,  may  contribute  to  excite  faith  and  charity  in  the 
minds  of  spectators.  There,  many  thousands  of  martyrs  are  pre* 
sented  to  their  view,  whose  blood  has  consecrated  the  very  ground ; 
they  enter  their  churches,  behold  their  [titulos']  epitaphs,  and  [yene» 
rart]  do  reverence  to  their  relics.  Besides,  as  St.  John  Chrysos- 
TOM  has  said,  *  Since  the  heavens  are  as  resplendent  when  the  sun 
emits  his  rays,  as  the  city  of  the  Romans  which  contains  those  two 
lights,  Peter  and  Paul,  who  transmit  their  rays  through  the  whole 
earth :  what  oerson  [^atiserif]  will  have  the  audacity  to  approach 
[the  places  where  those  Apostles  made  their]  confessions,  to  pros- 
trate  himself  before  their  tombs,  and  to  kiss  their  fetters,  which  are 
far  more  precious  than  gold  or  jewels,  unless  [he  be  impelled]  by  a 
feeling  of  the  most  intense  devotion  ?  And  who  can  refrain  from 
tears  either  while  beholding  the  cradle  of  Chkist,  and  recollecting 
at  the  same  time  the  cries  of  the  infant  Jesus  in  the  manger ;  or 
while  adoring  tlie  sacred  instrument  of  our  Lord's  passion,  and 
then  meditating  on  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  hanging  on  the  cross?' 

*  Since,  by  the  singular  liberality  of  Divine  Providence^  these  an- 
gust  monuments  of  religion  are  united  together  in  this  city  alone, 
they  are  in  reality,  certain,  most  sweet,  and  pleasant  pledges  of  that 
affection,  by  which  *  the  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  above  all  the 
tabernacles  of  Jacob;'  and  they  most  affectionately  invite  all  of  you, 
my  beloved  children,  to  lay  aside  all  delay,  and  to  ascend  that 
mountain  in  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  dwell.' 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Circular  will  be  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract. 

<  It  IS  no  secret  to  you,  venerable  Brethren,  that  a  certain  society, 
vulgarly  called  *  The  Bible  Society,'  [audader  vagari^"]  is  auda- 
ciously dispreading  itself  through  the  whole  world.  After  despising 
the  traditions  of  the  Holy  Fathers,  and  in  opposition  to  the  well- 
known  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  (Session  the  Fourth,  on  the 
publication  and  use  of  the  Sacred  Books,)  this  Society  has  collected 
all  its  forces,  and  directs  every  means  to  one  object^ — to  the  trantla* 
iion,  or  rather  to  the  perversion  of  the  Bible  into  the  vernacular 
languages  of  all  nations  i  From  this  fact  there  is  strong  ground  of 
fear,  lest,  as  in  some  instances  already  known,  so  likewise  in  the  restf 
through  a  perverse  interpretation,  there  be  framed  out  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  a  Gospel  of  man,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  Gospel  of  the 
Devil. 

•••  ..•  *••  •••  ••• 

*  Behold,  venerable  Brethren,  what  is  the  tendency  of  this  Society, 
which,  in  order  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  impious  wishes,  leaves  nothing 
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wiattempted*  For  it  congratulates  itself,  not  only  on  prlntbg  and 
publishing  its  various  translations  [of  the  Scripturesj,  but  likewise 
on  its  visiting  all  cities»  and  dispersing  its  editions  among  the  popu- 
lace in  them  :  beside  this,  that  it  may  entice  the  minds  of  the  simple, 
it  is  sometimes  careful  to  sell  [the  copies'),  and  at  other  times  it  de- 
lights, with  an  insidious  liberality,  to  distribute  them  gratuitously.* 

pp.  17—19. 

These  paragraphs  require  no  conimeut  It  will  be  a  bappy 
circumstance  if  this  publication  should  lead  any  of  the  Pro- 
testant enemies  of  the  Bible  Society  to  see  whose  work  they 
have  been  doing.  Surely,  they  will  blush  at  their  fellow-ser- 
vant, if  they  are  not  ashamed  of  their  livery. 

Art.  X.     A  Short  Extract  of  the  Life  of  General  Mina.    Published 
by  Himself.  8vo.  pp.  108.    Price  5s.    London,  18fi5. 

'T^HIS  is  a  sort  of  memorial,  in  Spanish  and  English,  of  Ge- 
^  neral  Mina's  patriotic  services  in  the  Peninsula.  We  re- 
joice that  he  lives  to  tell  the  tale.  His  feats  atid  his  escapes 
read  more  like  romance  than  history^  and  remind  us  of  the 
exploits  of  the  Cid,  more  than  of  any  thing  in  modern  days. 
He  belongs  to  the  a&^e  of  Froissart, — but,  indeed,  so  does 
almost  every  thin^  in  ^pain ;  or  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
Pelayo  of  the  nineteenth  century.  While  Mina  lives,  the 
struggle  for  independence  cannot  be  terminated ;  and  the 
wretched  Ferdinand  may  yet  be  made  to  tremble  on  his  throne. 
Were  Xavier  but  alive,  the  uncle  and  the  nephew  would  in 
themselves  be  a  host.  But  he  perished  in  Mexico,  the  victim 
of  his  chivalrous  but  ill-planned  attempt  to  break  the  yoke  of 
Spain  in  the  New  World.  He  seems  to  have  wanted  the  pni« 
dence  and  sagacity  of  his  uncle ;  and  his  sufiering  himsefr  to 
be  surprised,  was  an  error — to  him  a  fatal  one.  In  every  other 
respect,  his  manly,  humane,  heroic  character,  rendered  him 
worthier  of  a  better  fate. 

The  profits  of  the  present  publication  are  avowedly  dedi« 
cated  to  patriotic  purposes.  This  will  sufficiently  apologize 
for  the  somewhat  costly  style  in  which  this  brief  statement 
makes  its  appearance.  We  purposely  refrain  from  giving  any 
extract,  that  we  may  not  defeat  the  object  we  have  in  view  in 
noticing  the  publication. 
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Art  XI.  \Fashionable  jtmusemcnts  the  Bane  of  Yeuih .-  a  Sermoii. 
Hy  Joh  n  Morison,  Author  of  **  Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal  Ub- 
ligatioets  of  Life."  Second  Edition.  12nio.  pp.  58.  Price  l8«  6d 
London.  1825. 

nrO  call  upon  persons,  young  or  old,  to  part  with  any  thing 
-■■  which  they  deem  pl«;asure,  or  conducive  to  happiness^ 
without  making  them  sensible  of  the  surpassing  value  of  what 
you  propctse  to  them  as  an  equivalent,  must  be  unavailing. 
He  who  kuew  what  was  in  man,  when  he  culled  upon  his  dis- 
ciples to  r (flounce  their  worldly  pursuits  and  possessions^  uni- 
formly accompanied  his  injuiiclions  with  the  promise  of  an 
cquivalenl , — in  pleasure,  in  hunours,  or  riches  of  a  hi&^her 
kind.  It  would  be  well,  if  preachers,  in  warning  the  young 
against  the  snares  of  worldly  pleasure,  would  always  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  only  way  to  win  the  mind  over  to  religion  is, 
by  showin^J;  it  to  be  the  greater  good.  Mr.  IVforisci,  with  bis 
accustomed  good  sense,  has  adopted  this  metliod  in  the  plaiui 
afl'cctionate  sermon  before  us. 

*  I  should  tremble,  however,'  he  says,  '  to  dissuade  my  yminff 
friends  frcvKn  the  pursuit  of  unsubstantial  worldly  pleasures,  if  I  coald 
not  present  before  them  something  more  worthy  of  their  regard- 
something  more  productive  of  security  and  peace.  We  want  you  to 
make  an  e};pcrimcnt  for  happiness  on  principles  the  force  and  influence 
of  whicli  3'ou  may  not  as  yet  have  tried.  vVe  long  to  see  you  the 
cheerful,  active,  and  holy  disciples  of  Christ.  For  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  we  arc  anxious  to  sec  imparted  to  you,  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience,  and  the  jo3's  of  faith.  We  have  no  wish  to  make  you 
less  happy,  but,  in  realitv»  more  so.  It  becomes  you,  at  the  same 
time,  to  remember,  that  happiness  depends  on  a  stale  of  mind s^ 
that  state  of  mind  is  religion  implanted  in  the  heart  by  divine  grace. 
And  where  divine  grace  has  imparted  its  inestimable  treasures,  the 
soul  is  niffde  conscious  of  its  stupendous  wealth,  and  no  longer  corels 
tlie  poor  and  beggarly  deliglits  of  worldly  minds.  We  only  ask  yoOf 
then,  to  make  trial  of  true  religion  as  a  source  of  happiDeti.  Till 
you  have  done  so,  you  are  unjust  to  yourself*  as  well  as  disobedient 
to  the  claims  of  the  divine  Uedeemer,  who  bus  said,  **  My  yoke}  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.*'  It  is  only  tlie  regenerating  iimuenoa 
of  the  religion  of  Jesus  that  can  effectually  regulate  the  purposes 
and  passions  of  the  human  heart.  Until  we  yield  up  our  minds  to 
the  government  of  Heaven,  we  are  too  often  blind  to  our  best  inter* 
csts,  and  call  that  pleasure  and  happiness,  which  constitutes  the  yery 
banc  of  the  immortal  soul.  There  is  a  spiritual  disorder  in  the  un- 
derstanding and  heart,  which  it  is  the  province  of  true  faith  to  rectify 
and  subdue.  By  superinducing  new  convictions  and  new  tastes,  it 
prepares  for  higher  and  more  sacred  enjoyments.  It  delivers  from 
worldly  and  dissipating  amusements,  not  so  nmch  by  bringing  home 
the  conviction  of  their  ah.suiute  :iint'ulncss>  a^   by  elevating  the  moral 
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taste,  and  introducing  the  mind  into  a  region  where  it  fedf  all  tlie 
aacred  Ireedom  of  a  spiritual  emancipation.  You  greatly  mistake  if 
TDU  imagme  that  true  Christians  regret  the  relinquishment  of  their 
Rnrmer  vain  pursuits.  Ask  them,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  till 
they  did  rehnquish  them»  they  were  strangers  to  real  bliss.  And  so  it 
will  be  with  you.  Pleasure  is  an  avaricious  goddess  ;  the  more  she 
ia  served,  the  more  she  demands,  and  the  less  she  is  satisfiud.  Break, 
then,  my  young  friends — I  beseech  you,  break  with  her  accursed 
idolatry.  Though  she  is  decked  in  meretricious  attire,  and  beckons 
joo  with  a  smile,  **  let  not  thine  heart  decline  to  her  ways,  go  not 
SMtray  in  her  paths ;  for  she  hath  cast  down  -many  wounded;  yea, 
many  strong  men  have  been  slain  by  her."  *    pp.  44—46. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  senuoii,  Mr.  Morison  briedy  points 
<mt  some  of  the  sources  of  youthful  recreation  which  lie  con- 
siders to  be  expedient    and  lawful.     Here,  however,  he  '  uses 

•  ahortuess/  lie  mentions  healthful  exercise,  the  plerisures  of 
knowledge,  the  pleasures  of  society,  the  pleasures  of  doing 
good,  and  the  pleasures  of  appropriate  duty.  All  this  is  very 
well,  but  something  more  was  desirable,  than  a  catilogue  of 
Mneralitiea,  which  would  baulk  the  expectation  of  a  youthful 
inquirer.  Perhaps  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject  which  addresses 
itself  more  particularly  to  parents.  '  Teach  your  children,*  it 
might  be  s.iid,  '  to  love  Niture,  to  love  home,  make  them  your 
companions,  provide  them  with  innocent  delights,  cultivate 
their  affections,  clicrish  in  them  a  taste  fot  intellectual  plea- 
ffures ;  and  then  you  may  safely  lay  your  parental  interdict  on 
tbot»e  fashionable  amusements  which  are  the  bane  of  youth.' 

We  think  it  might  easily  be  proved,  that  no  pleasiu^  which 
the  amusements  alluded  to  can  possibly  vield,  is  equal  to  the 
pain  inseparably  atten<iant  on  a  passion  for  such  amusements. 

•  All  experience  shews,'  says  Mr.  Morison,  '  that  he  who  lives 

•  on  worldly  pleasures,  is  a  stranger  to  real  enjoyment/  ITiis 
is  very  just.  The  fact  is,  that  with  regard  to  all  unnatural 
appetites,  (and  the  craving  for  amusement  is  of  this  descrip- 
tion,) the  gratification  never  corresponds  to  the  intensity  of 
the  passion,  at  least  after  the  first  vivid  impression  of  novelty 
has  passed  away ;  but  the  power  of  enjoyment  contiimally 
lessens,  while  the  desire  remains  unabated  and  incurable.  The 
pitiable  character  of  the  old  man  of  pleasure,  and  the  still  more 
affecting  counteqvart  in  the  rtmult'  diameter,  might  with  effect 
be  held  up  t(j  the  young  as  a  warning  against  surrendering 
themselves  to  lite  k'nd  service  of  dissipation.  Such  subjects 
require  to  be  pren^ed  hoiiie ;  and  such  sermons  as  these,  iem|>e- 
rate,  affectionate,  and  luiprt-ssive,  we  should  be  glad  more  fre- 
quenily  to  meet  with.  VVe  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
young  readers. 


[     1«4    ] 

Art.  XII.  A  Vindication  of  those  Citizem  of  Geneva  and  other  Penan 
cvAo  haoe  been  instrumental  in  the  Revivtd  of  Scriphural  Rei^gkntim 
ihat  City  :  occasioned  bv  the  Statements  of  Mons.  J.  J.  Cheneittit 
and  Rooert  Bakewell,  Esq.  fij  John  Fye  Smith,  D.D.  8vo.  pp. 
78.    P^ice  28.  London.  1825. 

XM^E  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  refer  to  the  snb- 
^  jeet  to  which  this  pamphlet  relates:  and  our  readere  are 
sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  theological  contro- 
troversy,  of  which  Professor  Chenevi^re  pretends  to  eive  a 
summary  in  the  articles  inserted  in  the  Monthly  Repository.* 
The  present  very  interesting  pamphlet  is  not  merely  an  able 
exposure  of  the  want  of  integrity  which  characterises  the 
Professor's  statement,  and  a  candid  vindication  of  the  sepa- 
ratists from  the  Church  of  Geneva,  but  a  valuable  docameot, 
illustrating  in  a  striking  manner  the  genius  of  religioat 
liberalism.  In  M.  Chenevi^re's  declamatory  production,  says 
Dr.  Smith, 

*  an  enlightened  Englishman  familiarized  to  the  prinriples  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  can  not  fail  to  discern,  through  the  diffiisenen  of  the 
Professor's  stylo,  and  the  cloudiness  of  his  reasoning,  an  arrossnee 
of  pretcasion  and  an  assumption  of  claims  which  would  have  well  be- 
fitted a  St.  Dominic  or  a  Gregory  VII.  Melancholy  indeed  it  is,  to 
see  men  who  occupy  the  higher  stations  among  the  citisens  of  a  re- 
nowned Protestant  republic,  and  who  boast  of  their  glory  and  purity, 
their  knowledge  and  virtue  ;  yet  proving  that  they  nave  not  learned 
the  first  rudiments  of  truth  and  reason  with  regard  to  the  rigfatiof 
conscience,  free  inquiry,  and  honourable  profession  of  religions  be- 
lief.' 

The  Professor's  own  statements,  stripped  of  their  special 
pleading,  admit  it  to  be  a  fact,  that 

*  M.  Malan,  a  minister  of  spotless  character,  rare  talents,  distingnkhed 
attainments,  and  most  kind  and  amiable  manners,  was,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  some  among  the  clergy,  first  deprived  of  his  situation  Si  s 
tutor  in  the  college,  the  chief  support  of  his  family ;  then  ejected 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment ;  tlien  reproached  as  if  he  weie 
committing  the  greatest  crime,  because  he  preached  in  a  dispd 
erected  in  his  own  garden  at  his  own  expense,  with  the  aid  of  aooM 
friends ;  afterwards  dragged  before  the  Venerable  Company  or  Con- 
sistory, interrogated  like  a  criminal  at  the  bar,  or  rather  like  a  victm 
of  the  Holy  Office  at  Madrid ;  and  finallv,  deprived  and  degradedt  90 
far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  M.  Chenevicre  and  his  ruthless  asMcialss 
to  degrade  such  a  man ;  a  man  whose  appearance  before  them  forcibly 


*  See  Art.  on  Geneva  Catechbm.    Eclect.  Rev.  Jan.  1818« 
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mninds  db  of  that  of  Huts  tnd  Jerome  before  the  Couocil  of  Con* 
•tance.* 

This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  GenQyese  ecclesiastics  has 
found  an  apologist  in  Mr.  Bakewell,  upon  two  grounds;  firsts 
that  the  old  Calvinists  of  Geneva  manifested  the  same  intolerant 
spirit ;  secondly,  that  every  religious  society  has  a  right  to 
form  and  to  enforce  its  own  regulations.  To  the  former  argu- 
menty  Dr.  Smith  replies : 

'  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  dilate»  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  donoi  upon  the 
intolerant  and  persecuting  spirit  of  the  old  Calvinists  of  Geneva.  My 
papers  have  aamitted  and  deplored  and  condemned  it«  In  tliis  res- 
pect, they  fell  under  the  same  condemnation  as,  I  mourn  to  say^  idl 
the  Reformed  Churches  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centurieF, 
except  the  Congregationalists  of  England,  the  Antipedobaptists»  and 
the  Quakers.  But  the  more  modern  Church  of  Geneva  has  no  ex- 
cuse if,  in  this  greatest  of  all  respects,  it  has  net  kept  up  with  the 
march  of  the  age,  the  progress  of  liberal  and  just  opinions*  The 
chief  Authors  of  its  alter^  state,  when  they  imported  Mr.  Locke's 
notions  as  a  theologian,  ought  also  to  have  paid  him  practical  honour, 
as  the  noble  and  unanswerable  advocate  of  Religious  Freedom.  Coo- 
•istenc  Christians  of  all  denominations,  in  the  present  day,  lament  the 
■lowness  of  their  predecessors,  at  the  period  (rf*  .the  Reformation,  to 
perceive  the  universal  right  of  full  religious  liberty*  But  this  mis- 
chievous defect  was  not  peculiar  to  Calvinists:  the  Lutherans, 
the  English  Arminians  under  Laud  and  the  Steuarts,  and  other  clas- 
ses of  Protestants,  were  deeply  infected  by  it.  However,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  body  of  men  who  first  stood  forwards  as 
the  advocates  of  toleration,  were  the  English  Independents  or  Con- 
gregationalists, and  that  they  toere  Calvinists. 

'  For  what  purpose,  but  that  of  creating  an  unfair  odium,  does 
Mr.  Bakewell  introduce  the  sanguinary  executions  of  Geneva  for  the 
crime  of  witchcraft,  in  the  times  of  the  Calvinistic  ascendancy  {  He 
cannot  but  know  that,  during  that  period,  mostf  if  not  all,  civilised 
nations  laboured  under  the  same  delusion;  and  that,  in  England,  m 
considerable  number  of  persons  was  executed  for  that  imaginary 
crime;' 

Mr.  Bakewell's  second  argument  comes  with  an  admirable 
grace  from  an  enemjr  of  creeds  and  articles  of  subscription. 
Admit  that  every  religious  society  has  a  risht  to  form  its  own 
regulations,  and  the  Act  of  Uniformity  itself  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  malignant  intolerance  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny*  Then  hath  the  Church  power  to  decree  rites  and  ce- 
lemonies,  and  every  little  congregation  of  faithful  men  may 
enact  its  peculiar  terms  of  conmiunioa.  Then  the  Convocation 
of  this  country  might  rightfully,  bad  they  but  the  power,  exact 
from  the  clergy,  on  the  penalty  of  expulsion,  not  subscription 
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to  the  Thirtynine  Articles  merely,  but  to  all  Bishop  Marstill 
questions.  If  the  regulations  \;vhich  a  religious  society  forms 
ferits  internal  management,  be  of  an  intolerant  character,  lay- 
ing undue  restrictions  upon  its  members,  deteiminiiig  by  au- 
thority Hvhat  it  is  not  in  the  province  of  authority  to  detennioei 
and  exacting  an  obedience  uhich  ought  not  to  be  surrendered, 
—the  right  of  the  society  to  make  such  regulations  must  be  a 
right  to  oe  intolerant  2  The  plea  set  up  for  the  Genevese  cler- 
gy, is  precisely  the  same  as  nas  been  made  for  every  infringe- 
ment of  religious  liberty, — that  their  object  was  to  secure 
peace,  and  order,  and  uniformity.  Dr.  Smith  very  forcibly 
asks  :  *  Were  the  ministers  of  Geneva  freed  from  the  authority 
'  of  a  known,  clear,  and  intelligible  Confession  of  Faiths  in 
''order  to  receive  the  far  heavier  yoke  of  the  undefinable  and 

*  mutable  opinions  of  those  who,  from  lime  to  time,  might 

*  form  the  majority  in  the  Consistory  ?* 

But  Dr.  Smith  contends,  moreover,  that  the  terms  of  the 
iniquitous  regulation  which  M.  Malaii  was  excommunicated 
for  violating,  itself  left  him  all  the  liberty  he  took. 

*  The  prohibition  to  "  discuss"  in  the  only  proper  sense  of  die 
word,  could  extend  to  nothini;  but  the  polemical  examination  of  ar- 
guments and  objections.  Practicul  applications  of  the  doctrines 
which  (however  differently  understood  by  the  individual  pasloni 
each  putting  his  own  mcnuiing  upon  terms  Icfl  designedly  short«  or 
ambiguous)  were  already  professed  to  be  believed  in  a  general  sense, 
arc  most  certainly  not  discussions  of  tho^e  doctrines.  For  examples 
the  Regulation  commands  **  to  abstain  from  discussing— the  manner 
in  which  the  Divine  Nature  is  united  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.'' 
Nowy  surely,  a  prohibition  to  discuss  the  manner  of  a  given  fact  or 
position  implies  the  admission  of  tJic  reality  of  that  fact  or  position, 
when,  therefore,  M.  Malan  founded  upon  chat  admission  his  earnest 
exhortations  to  submit  to  the  authority  and  grace  of  Christ,  and  his 
solemn  warnings  against  treating  the  Divine  Redeemer  with  dis» 
obedience  or  indifl'crencc,  he  was  nctin*;  within  the  fair  meaniiw  oC 
the  restriction.  In  like  mnnner,  if  the  other  articles  under  prohibit 
tion  were  interpreted  by  the  rules  of  reason  and  ecpiity*  I  believe  it 
would  be  found  that  M.  Malan  was  not  chargeable  with  transgreni^ 
them. 

'  The  case  which  Mr.  Bakcwell  has  iraagiTicd,  does  not  possess  a 
sufficient  analogy  to  justify  his  conclusions.  If  an  hnglisb  Dissenting 
minister  alters  his  religious  sentiments,  he  finds  a  class  of  peraoos 
congenial  to  his  new  vieivs,and,  separating  from  his  old  connexion,  he 
joins  himself  to  them :  and,  if  his  congregation  participate  in  the 
change,  they  have  the  right  nnd  the  power  to  retain  hini  as  thdr 
pastor  and  teacher.  The  separation  may  be  painful,  but  it  is  easily 
effected,  and  neither  party  can  give  laws  to  the  other.  But  the 
Church  of  Geneva  cannot  be  justly  represented  as  Unitarian.  It  has 
taken  the  ground  of  MEUTKAiiiY  or  iMDUftuSLZXfCE,  with  regard  to 
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the  fueM  points  nt  isiue  between  the  chief  denominations  of  Protcs* 
tants.  Its  two  Catechisms  and  its  Liturgy  arc,  I  conceive,  the  only 
documents  thai  Ctin  be  considered  as  declaratory  ok'  its  faith ;  and 
they  are  of  that  kind  that  persons  of  very  different  sentiments  may 
build  their  own  doctrines  upon  them.  Its  clergy  also  are  very  tar 
from  being  unitetl  in  sentiment.  While  some  are  A ruiinians  of  the 
school  of  Episcopius  and  Limborch,  others  are  Arians«  and  some  go 
near  to  the  verge  of  the  German  disguised  Deism ;  there  is  a  Hum- 
bert not  inconsiderable,  wlio  still  hnid  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tions and  who  adorn  their  Christinn  profession  by  the  fidelity  of  their 
E reaching  and  the  purity  of  their  conduct.  From  this  class  I  appre* 
end  Uiat  M.  Malan  docs  not  differ  in  any  material  respect :  and 
had  he  been  advanced  to  the  pastorate  prc\iously  to  the  change  in 
his  religious  convictions,  it  is  probnbie  that  he  would  have  met  with 
no  more  th.in  the  potty  haraKKinents  wliich  they  have  to  endure* 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  situation  is  full 
of  snafLS  and  difficulties,  from  tlieir  ecclesiiistical  connexion  with 
persons  so  opposed  to  their  most  important  views  and  feelings.  From 
these  infL-lieities  M.  Mulan's  ejection  has  happily  freed  him. 

'  .^Ir.  Hake  well  appears  to  me  entirely  to  misunderstand  the  nature 
of /a/t'ram;e  and  intolerance.  He  affirms  that  M.  Mulan  **  has  evinced 
more  of  a  persecuting  spirit  than  his  opponents ;"  and  he  endeavoun 
to  prove  this  position  bv  the  following  argument :  *'  I  hold  that  man 
to  be  tt  persecutor  in  tfie  worst  sense  of  the  word,  who  depreciatei 
the  chnr.iL'ier  of  his  neighbour,  because  he  does  not  adopt  the  same 
creed  ;is  iiis  own,  who,  on  this  account,  represents  him  in  his  public 
Aliscourses  us  irreligious  and  un  enemy  to  Christ,  and  wl*:)  endeavours 
to  destroy  his  respectability  and  influence  in  society.  I  say  such  a 
man  is  a  persecutor,  whether  he  have  or  have  not  the  temporal  power 
lo  punish  those  whom  he  defames." 

'  Here  I  would  rt.*spect fully  suggest  to  my  opponent,  that  he  con- 
founds two  things  n!:ieh  nre  essentially  different;  religious  toleration 
il  would  rathrr  >:iy  hklicioits  fiilf.dom)  and  relif^ious  approvaL 
trust  th:it  no  attentive  re:uler  of  my  former  letters  can  fail  to  have 
perceived  that  I  have  id  ways  kept  in  view  this  vital  distinction.  The 
formers  no  human  being  lias  a  right  over  his  fellow-mans  either  to 

E're  or  to  withhold.  The  hitter  cannot  be  exercised  without  a  simi* 
rity  of  sentimenis  and  practice  on  the  principal  points  of  religionp 
I  trust  that  Mr.  Hakewell  admits  the  diviue  authority  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  He  must,  then,  believe  that  there  are  some  doctrines 
caaeniial  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  some  states  of  mind  and  conduct 
essential  to  Christian  practice.  It  inevitably  follows,  that  a  person 
who  rejects  those  essential  parts,  cannot  be  regarded  as  really  a 
Christian ;   and    to    him    the  numerous  passages  must  apply  which 

rsk  to  this  effect :  **  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned, — he 
II  not  sec  life, — the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'*  Undoubt- 
edly*  Sir,  many  of  your  readers  look  upon  me  as  an  idolater,  setting 
up  other  gods  besides  the  Only  Jehovah  ;  because  I  believe  in  the 
l5eity  of  the  Saviour  and  of  the  Sanctifier.  Now  the  Scripturea 
iiDjformiy  represent  idolatry  as  among  the  most  dreadful  of  crimM 
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agwnst  Godf  and  declare  in  the  strongest  terms  that  no  idolater  can 
be  saved.  But  if  any  persons  should  apply  this  inference  to  me  and 
other  Trinitarians,  would  they,  in  so  doin^,  violate  the  rights  of  re- 
ligious liberty ;  or  could  I  charge  them  with  indulging  a  spirit  oF  in- 
tolerance and  persecution? — Most  assuredly  not. — Meitner  k  M. 
Malan  or  any  ouier  man  to  be  called  intolerant,  because  his  atudioDS 
and  serious  convictions  compel  him  to  profess  his  most  solemn  per- 
suasion that  to  reject  the  Divine  Person,  the  Atoning  Sacrifice,  and 
the  Influential  Grace  o^  Jesus  our  Redeemer,  is  to  cut  die  cable  of 
human  hope ;  and  tliat  those  who  preach  any  other  way  of  salvation 
for  the  sinful  children  of  men,  are  themselves  deluded,  and  are  the 
awful  instruments  of  delusion  to  others.  It  is  for  ever  impossible 
that  persons  holding  these  opposite  views,  upon  the  most  interesting 
and  awful  of  subjects,  can  regard  eacli  other  with  religious  ajh 
proval:  and,  if  they  be  honest  men,  they  will  urge  their  respective 
arguments  and  warnings  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  earaestness.  But 
does  their  so  doing  involve  any  violation  of  the  rights  of  citiiens  and 
the  courtesies  of  society  ?  Does  it  entitle  either  of  the  parties  to 
charge  the  other  with  a  persecuting  spirit  ?  Every  man  of  sound 
discernment  will  say.  No.'    pp.  49*-->52. 

This  important  distinction  has  not  only  been  lost  sight  of, 
but  attempts  have  continually  been  made  to  obliterate  it,  es- 
pecially in  the  minds  of  the  youn^^ ;  but  the  latitudiDarian  is 
not  unfrequently  the  most  intolerant  of  men.  Intolerance  lies 
not  in  the  creed,  but  in  the  character.  Those  who  hate  re- 
ligion, will  tolerate  it,  only  so  far  as  they  are  compelled  to  do 
so,  by  policy  or  a  regard  to  their  own  character.  We  have  no 
room  for  further  remarks,  but  strongly  ur^e  on  our  readers 
an  attentive  perusal  of  this  interesting  pubhcation. 


Art.  XIII.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  WilUam  Ward,  laie 
Baptist  Missionary  in  India  :  containing  a  few  of  his  early  Poeti- 
cal Productions,  and  a  Monody  to  his  Memory.  By  Samuel 
Stennett.    12mo.  pp.  312.     Price  6s.    London.  1825. 

nPHERE  is,  perhaps,  no  medium  of  religious  instruction 
-'-  which  unites  so  many  advantages  as  ecclesiastical  biogra- 
phy. We  cannot  but  regard  it,  indeed,  as  one  of  the  most 
eflicient  modes  of  counteracting  many  theological  errors. 
Without  attesnptiiig  their  direct  refutation,  it  draws  off  the 
mind  from  the  speculutivc  to  the  practical,  shews  how  tuirea/ 
is  the  system  of  tlie  Antiaomian,  how  insufficient  the  religion 
of  the  furmalisl,  and  presents  to  us,  in  the  life  of  a  good  man, 
a  palpable  theolD^y.  For  vestry  libraries  and  village  reading, 
such  works  ure  the  best  adapted  of  any,  provided  that  the 
characters  thus  held  up  to  imitation  be  really  exemplars.    The 
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liTCB  of  migsionaries  seem,  next  to  those  of  martyrs^  to  claim 
a  record  :  and  if  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Ward  there  was  little  variety 
of  incident*  his  character  was  in  a  higO  degree  both  interest- 
ing and  exemplary. 

Mr.  Ward,  we  learn  from  the  memoir  drawn  up  by  his  friend, 
was  bom  at  Derby,  on  the  20th  of  October,  17o9.  His  father, 
a  carpenter  and  builder  of  that  town,  died  when  he  was  young. 
To  the  conversations  and  prayers  Of  his  excellent  mother,  he 
ascribed  his  early  religious  impressions.  From  a  child,  he  was 
thoughtful  and  remarkably  grave  and  mild  in  his  demeanour. 
On  leaving  school,  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  printer  and 
bookseller  at  Derby,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years  after 
the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  during  which  time  he  was 
engaged  in  conducting  the  publication  of  the  Derby  Mercuiy. 
He  then  removed  to  Stafford,  where  he  commencedf  the  publi- 
cation of  a  newspaper,  the  property  of  a  branch  of  the  same 
family.  From  Stafford,  he  removed  to  Hull,  where  he  cokiti- 
nued  to  follow  his  business  as  a  printer,  and  was  for  some  time 
editor  of  the  Hull  Advertiser.  Here  he  first  made  a  public 
confession  of  his  faith,  and  joined  the  Baptist  church  then 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  a  Mr.  Beatson.  Tnrough  the  means 
of  his  religious  friends,  he  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman  of 
large  property,  who,  on  ascertaining  the  desire  which  was  now 
awakenea  in  Mr.  Ward  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  mu- 
nificently undertook  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  preparatory 
studies.  In  August  1797,  he  was.  sent  to  Ewood-hall,  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fawcett,  under  whose  tuition  he 
remained  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  prosecuting  his  studies, 
and  preaching  in  the  neighbouring  villages ;  and  here  it  was 
that  nis  purpose  was  formed  to  devote  himself  to  missionary 
labours. 

It  seems  that,  four  years  before,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Carey  had 
met  with  Mr.  Ward,  in  one  of  his  farewell  visits  to  his  friends, 

{previously  to  his  departure  for  India.    Air.  Ward  was  then 
bllowing  his  business  as  a  printer  ;  and  Mr.  Carey  said  :  *  If 
'  the  Lord  bless  us,  we  shall  want  a  person  of  your  business, 

*  to  enable  us  to  print  the  Scriptures ;  I  hope  you  will  come 

*  after  us.'  Whatever  impression  these  words  may  have  pro- 
duced at  the  time,  Mr.  Ward  never  expressed  his  feelings  on 
the  subject,  till  after  his  removal  to  Ewood-hall^  but  they  must 
now  have  recurred  to  him  forcibly.  It  might  almost  seem  to 
him  like  the  call  of  Elijah  to  Elisha.  On  the  7th  of  May  1799, 
he  was  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  oflice  of  a  Christian  Missio« 
nary  at  a  meeting  held  at  Olney,  together  with  Mr.  Brunsdon ; 
and  on  the  24th  he  embarked  for  indiai  in  company  with  his 
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fellow  labourer,  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Marshman,  where  they  ar« 
rived  in  October  following. 

From  this  brief  outiine  it  will  be  seen»  that  Mr.  Ward  waji 
far  from  bein^  an  illiterate  man  when  he  entered  upon  his  pre- 

Earatory  studies  ;  and  that  it  was  at  a  cons^iderdble  sacrifice  of 
is  worldly  prospects  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
sacred  office.  For  the  station  which  he  was  appointed  to  oc- 
cupy as  a  missionary,  he  -was  singularly  Qualified ;  and  he 
expresses  himself  in  one  of  his  letters  in  the  rollowing  remark- 
{ibte  terms. 

*  I  think  I  should  have  liked  preacliing  in  England,  if  I  had  not 
had  other  work  to  do ;  but  I  sometimes  think  i  should  have  killed 
myself.  If  I  preach  half  an  hour  in  a  tolerably  quiet  way,  I  almost 
lose  my  voice.  I  can  talk  in  a  plain  way  in  Bengalee,  but  very  con- 
fined :  what  is  preaching  without  ficuree,  illustrations,  and  a  liberty 
to  enlarge  and  press  home  truth  ?  Yet,  I  do  rejoice  in  my  destina^ 
iion.  I  know  not  any  place  on  earth  where  I  might  be  more  useful, 
if  I  had  the  piety  of  a  Pearcc.' 

In  the  year  1819,  Mr.  Ward  visited  this  country  for  the 
benefit  of  nis  health.  He  embarked  for  India  a  second  time 
in  May  1821.  But  he  had  scarcely  been  fifteen  months  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  when  he  was  called  to  finish  his  earthly 
course.  For  further  details,  wc  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Sten- 
nett*s  interesting  memoir. 

The  poetical  effusions  given  in  the  Appendix,|  will  have 
answered  the  purpose  of  gratifying  tlie  feehngs  of  Mr.  Ward's 
friends,  and  may,  therefore,  be  omitted  without  impropriety, 
in  the  event  of  a  second  edition,  which  will  enable  the  Author 
to  reduce  the  price  of  his  volume. 

We  must  make  room  for  the  following  letter  as  an  exem« 
plification  of  Mr.  Ward's  excellent  spirit.  We  give  it  without 
comment. 

<  March  3,  18IQ. 
'  I  think  you  cannot  abstain  from  communion  with  any  real  chris- 
tian whose  moral  conduct  substantiates  the  truth  of  his  fiiith  in 
Christ,  without  a  positive  crime.  The  first  law  of  Christ  is  lotx^ 
and  the  first  law  of  the  infernal  regions  is  disunion.  Hold  the 
opinions  which  you  conscientiously  find  in  the  Bible,  and  give  none 
of  them  up  to  please  man  :  but,  af^cr  all,  the  greatest  of  these  is  love  t 
and  how  you  can  love  christians  in  a  proper  manner,  and  be  shy  Whh 
them,  and  avoid  their  communion,  merely  because  their  opinions  are 
not  all  like  yours,  and  because  they  demand  the  right  of  tninking  for 
themselves,  as  you  do,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  think  the  shutting  out 
from  communion  such  a  man  as  Doddridge,  or  Baxter,  because  he 
was  a  paedobaptist,  arises  from  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  burnt 
men  alive  :  this  is  exclusion ;  that  was  cxcltision  from  life.    lo  one 
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tespeci  the  injury  is  small,  because  the  person  can  communicate  with 
others ;  but  the  strict  communionist,  if  he  and  another  baptist,  and 
Doddridge  lived  together  in  a  country  where  there  were  no  diurches 
of  Christy  ought,  on  his  own  principles,  to  shut  out  Doddridge  from, 
communion,  though  he  could  commemorate  the  Lord's  death  no' 
where  eke,  and  though  Doddridge  lived  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
communion  with  God,  while  these  two  baptists,  perhaps,  were  almost 
too  loose  to  be  retained  in  a  christi^  church.  We  admit  peedobap- 
tists  to  communion  with  us;  but  should  the  Serampore  church 
change  its  practice,  which,  in  my  opinion  is  its  dory,  1  would  take 
oil  proper  occasions  to  protest  asfainst  its  spirit ;  but  should  I  aban- 
don ail  means  of  doing  good,  because  they  acted  wrone  ?  Would 
not  my  opinions,  mildly  and  properly  urged,  be  more  likely  to  do 
good,  than  if  1  left  the  church,  and  placed  myself  at  a  greater  dis* 
tance  from  my  fellow-christians  ?"  '  243—245. 

Art.  XIV.  A  Present  for  a  Sunday  School;  or  a  plain  Address  on 
the  Fear  of  the  Lord;  adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  little  Chil- 
dren ;  being  the  first  of  a  Series  on  different  Subjects.  By  a 
Minister  of  tlie  Established  Church.  18mo.  pp.  36.  Price  4d. 
London.  1824. 

IT  is  80  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  publications  desic;ned  for 
children,  the  style  of  which  is  really  on  a  level  with  their 
capacity,  that  we  are  induced  to  go  rather  out  of  our  way  to 
notice  this  excellent  little  Sunday  ochool  address,  whidi  may 
be  recommended  as  a  model  for  simplicity.  A  short  extract 
will  sufficiently  justify  this  commendation. 

*  But,  my  dear  children,  I  wish  to  put  you  on  your  guard  against 
several  things  which  will  unite  together  to  keep  you  back  from  com- 
ing to  Christ,  and  so  from  the  enjoyment  of  all  true  peace. 

*  1st.   You  have  a  hard^  xjokkea^  impenitent  heart, 

*  Now,  unless  you  take  care,  this  neart  will  deceive  you ;  for  it  is 
the  most  deceitful  thing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  people  have 
been  deceived  by  this  deceitful  heart.  Oh,  cry  unto  God  to  change 
your  heart ;  to  make  it  broken  and  contrite ;  to  make  you  feel  tne 
plague  of  it ;  how  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked  it  \n.  Then 
will  Jesus  Christ  become  precious  to  you ;  for  nothing  hut  His 
blood  can  cleanse  you  from  stn  ;  and  nothing  but  His  grace  can  change 
your  heartf  and  subdue  its  wickedness^  and  conquer  its  deceit. 

*  2dly.  You  have  also  a  self-righteous  spirit, 

*  By  a  self-righteous  spirit,  I  mean,  a  disposition  to  trust  in,  and 
boast  of,  our  own  fancied  goodness.  Alas  1  how  many  people  are 
there  in  this  sad  state ! — ^full  of  their  own  righteousness  1  And  are 
there  none  of  yoUf  children,  in  the  same  condition  ?  Are  not  somtf 
of  you  proud  of  yourselves,  because  you  think  you  are  not  so  bad  aa 
other  children  about  you  are  ?  Dear  children,  this  is  a  very  ufol 
temper.  Gotl  dislikes  and  rejects  all  auch  proud  people  and  proud 
children.  **  The  proud  in  heart  are  m  abomination  to  the  Lord." 
As  long  as  this  is  tne  cose  with  you,  you  will  never  come  to  Christ ; 
and  so  will  never  be  saved.'    pp.  31, 2. 
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The  Rev.  J.  Mor'iMn,  author  of"  Lec- 
tures on  the  Reciprocal  ObiigatioiM  (»f 
Life,"  is  preparing  fur  piibltcation  a 
'listitry  of  the  Camcronians.  and  he 
Will  feel  particularly  obliged  for  any  as- 
■i«taiicc  which  may  be  rendered  to  him, 
by  the  frieiuls  and  admirers  of  Scottish 
literature,  in  this  most  difficult  under- 
taking. 

Tho.  Lovers  of  the  Arts  will  soon  be 
gratified  by  the  appvaruuce  of  a  trans- 
Irition  of  the  History  of  the  Life  and 
Works  of  Raphael,  from  the  French  of 
M.  Quatremcrc  de  Quincy,  aci-om- 
paiiie<l  by  copious  additions  in  the  form 
of  notes,  and  preceded  by  a  history  of 
the  jirogress  of  painting  ui  Italy  from 
the  time  of  Cimabue  to  the  era  of  Ra- 
phael. 

Shortly  will  appear,  a  volume  con- 
cerning the  AMronooiy  of  the  Egyptians, 
partfcalarly  referring  to  the  celcbratrd 
circular  JKxliac  discovered  at  Den<leruh, 
and  which  was  subsctiuently  conteyed 
to  Paris.  It  will  be  cumpilctl  tVom  the 
publications  of  the  Abbe  Testa;  Ales- 
HTS.  Dupuit ;  Viscouti ;  Tardieu ;  Fer- 
lus ;  Saint  Martin  ;  Le  Lorraine  i  La- 
laode;  Grosbert;  Saiigny;  Nouct ; 
and  Cuvier ;  all  of  whom  have  written 
concerning  the  sphere  of  Denderah,  but 
more  particularly  from  the  last  work 


that  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  M • 
J.  B.  B  ou 

In  tiie  pre»s,  in  I  vol  8vo.  SSemnont, 
Rxposiiions,  and  AddrttMsi  at  the  Holy 
Communion.  Bv  the  late  Rev.  Ain. 
Wau;;h.  A.M.  minister  of  the  SooU' 
church  in  Mileii's  Uum,  Umdon*  A 
short  memoir  of  the  Autiior  will  be  pre- 
fixed. 

Or.  P.  M .  Lathdm  has  in  the  pms,  an 
ac<N>init  of  the  disease  lately  prevalent 
at  the  General  Penitentiary^  8vo. 

In  the  press,  '  The  Prugrnu  of  Oia- 
sent.' — Observations  no  the  mof^t  re- 
markable nud  atiiushig  passages  in  an 
art.-clc  in  the  la^t  number  of  the  Qnar- 
tcrly  Keviciv.  AddrcsMd  to  the  Kditor. 
By  a  Nun  Con. 

In  the  pri's*,  the  Cuiitiofwny  vHk 
theUnit;irian«ol  Manchester  retpectiBg 
their  pusscitsion  of  chapehi  and  tiwlat 
with  an  Introduction. 

In  tho  press,  Letters  to  a  Seeptic  of 
distinction  in  the  iiiiMfteenth  century. 

In  the  press  a  Series  of  Diacunrwion 
the  I^mPs  Prayer.     By  the  Rev. 
Saunders,  of  Frume. 

A  new  «<litioM  of  the  Rev. 
ReeiPs  Supplement  to  Or.  Watts^ 
Psalms  and  Hymns  is  nnnouBOcda  en- 
larged, and  with  some  originals. 


Art.  XVI.   LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

BfOGRArHY. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry, 
A. M.  By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Henry.  En- 
larged with  im|H)rtont  AdHitioiH,  Notes, 
lie.    by  J.  B.  Williams,   F.R.S.    8vo. 

The  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary, 
for  1835.     8vo.  15s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
William  Ward,  late  Baptist  Missionary 
in  India  :  containing  a  few  of  his  early 
poetical  productions,  and  a  monody  to  hit 
memory.  By  Samuel  Stennctt.  12mo. 
61. 

THtOLOCr. 

Penonal  Election  and  Divine  Sove* 
veiffoty ;  a  discourse,  with  an  Appendix 
containing  Notes  and  Obfcrvations  on 
collateral  Subjects.  By  Joseph  Fletcher, 
A»M.    Third  edition.    8vo.  34. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quar« 


terly  Rivi«w,  occasioned  by  its  nnii 
v«n»ions  on  a  work  entitled  **  Divine  In- 
fluence." By  the  Rev.  T.  BiMnl|>h, 
Minister  of  St.  Jimes**,  BristnL  Bn*.  Is. 

I'houghts  on  Antinomianiain.    By  Af- 
nostos,  Author  of  *'  Tbonghls 
tism.     12mo.  Is.  6d. 

Discourses  delirered  at  the 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Orme*  at  CMribcrvelli 
Oct.  7,  1 834,  by  the  Rev.  Jos.  FleiclMr» 
Greville  Ewing,  and  Robert  Wnler, 
D.n.  Ss.6d. 

A  new  Selection  of  more  than  800 
Evangelical  Hymns  for  PnUic  nod  Ta* 
mily  Worship,  being  a  eomplele  Snp- 
plement  to  Dr.  Watts>s  Paalmt  and 
Hymns.  By  John  Dobell.  Roy.  Mmoki 
5s.  6d.  bound. 

The  Ordination  Services  «t  the  Settle- 
ment of  Rer.  J.  Price  at  DefonaUrc- 
Square.  8vo.  Ss. 


Erratum  in  (hi  January  Number* 
At  page  Itf  line  2,  for  from  lin  read  within. 


THE 


ECLECTIC   REVIEW, 


For  march,  1825. 


Art  I.  Historical  View  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe^ 
By  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  of  the  Academy  of  Aitg  of 
Geneva,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  the  Original,  by  Thotati 
Roscoe,  Esq.,  with  Notes.  2vols.8yo.  Price  II.  8s.  Loud.  1825^ 

T^E  did  not  notice  in  our  Journal,  M.  Sismondi's  work  upon 
^^   the  literature  of  the  South  of  Europe,  when  it  first  ap- 

E eared.  But  we  do  not  regret  the  omission,  since  it  has  ena- 
led  us  to  examine  it  in  a  very  competent  and  correct  translar 
tion.  In  many  respects,  the  orig;inal  is  considerably  a  gainer, 
as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  its  translator ;  especially  as  Mr< 
Koscoe  has  embellished  the  extracts  of  M.  Sismondi  (which, 
from  the  refractory  spirit  of  French  poetry,  he  was  obliged  to 
present  through  the  lifeless  medium  of  French  prose)  with  ele** 
gant  metrical  versions  into  English.  These,  to  an  English 
reader,  must  considerably  augment  the  value  of  this  importanl 
portion  of  literary  history. 

These  volumes  compnse  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  Arabian  lite- 
rature, the  language  and  poetry  of  the  Provencals  of  Langue 
d^Oc,  the  Trouv^res  of  Langue  d*0il,  and  the  Italians.  A  very 
interesting  branch  of  the  Author's  extended  undertaking, — the 
literature  of  the  Western  Peninsula  of  Europe,  will  occupy  tho 
sequel. 

To  those  who  are  desirous  of  making  accurate  researches 
into  the  literary  history  of  Italy,  the  origin  of  its  language  is  a 
necessary  inquiry.  But  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  long 
divided  the  learned.  M.  Sismondi  and  M.  Ginguen^  concur 
in  attributing  the  rise  of  the  languages  now  spread  over  the 
south  of  Europe,  to  the  tenth  century.  But  neither  of  these 
writers  has,  in  our  opinion,  traeed  the  gradual  melting  down  of 
the  ancient  into  the  modern  tongue  with  satisfactory  clearness. 
It  is  not  our  aim  to  supply  the  aefect,  for  it  is  a  task  too  mi« 
nute  for  the  rapid  pen  of  a  reviewer.    Yet,  we  cannot  abstain 
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from  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  of  so  interestingand  oorions 
speculation.  That  all  the  southern  dialects  of  £uTope  were 
derived  from  the  Latin^  is  too  obvious  to  require  proor.  That 
language  had  been  gradually  substituted,  in  consec^uence  of  the 
Roman  conquests  in  those  countries,  for  the  origmal  dialects, 
which  were,  it  is  supposed,  for  the  most  part,  Celtic.  But  the 
Latin  thus  introduced  into  tliese  provinces,  and  nearlv  effacing 
their  mother  tongues,  could  not,  if  it  obeyed  the  law  of  aU 
languages  when  they  come  into  vernacular  and  provincial  use, 
preserve  either  the  primitive  purity  of  its  pronunciation,  or  its 
usual  conformity  to  its  written  sounds.  Even  in  Italy,  it  did 
not  escape  the  common  fate  of  languages,  and  was,  of  course, 
exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  popular  speech ; — corruptions 
which,  in  the  declining  days  of  the  empire,  became  the  more 
licentious  from  the  decay  of  learning,  the  only  standard  by 
which  common  discourse  can  be  rectified.  The  restraint,  there- 
fore, on  ungrammatical  anomalies  and  arbitrary  licences,  being 
thus  removed,  every  province  capriciously  innovated  upon  the 
Latin,  which  followed  the  natural  proneness  of  all  living  lan- 
guages to  that  abbreviation  of  words,  and  that  melting  down  of 
Its  consonants,  which  are  found  so  convenient  for  colloquial 
ease  and  rapidity.  When  the  barbarous  nations  obtained  a 
footing  in  those  provinces,  least  of  all  was  it  to  be  expected, 
that  the  elegant  precision  of  the  Latin  inflexions  would  have 
stood  uninjured.  From  the  analogies  of  the  northern  dictions, 
the  nse  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  became  more  freauent.  Then 
followed  the  passive  auxiliary,  and  the  words  haheo  and  teiteo, 
also,  as  auxiliaries  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  Then,  from  the 
same  Teutonic  examples,  came  the  usage  of  the  definite  and  in* 
definite  articles,  the  want  of  which  was  too  sensibly  felt  by 
those  rude  conquerors,  not  to  be  speedily  supplied. 

Still,  however,  the  Latin  language  existed,  and  the  barbarous 
settlers  aereed  to  take  it  in  exchange  for  their  own.  Yet,  no  Ian- 
euage,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  vigour,  can  long  withstand 
those  successive  invasions  and  conquests  which  are  alike  the 
scourge  of  idioms  and  of  nations.  It  remained,  however,  in 
substance,  from  the  age  of  Constantine  to  the  twelfth  century, 
and  was  the  language  of  all  public  records  even  to  a  later  pe- 
riod ;  but  the  Latin  was  no  longer  in  common  use,  and  the  cor« 
rupt  iargon,  or  '  lingua  volgare,*  began,  at  that  time,  to  assume 
the  shape  of  a  distinct  language,  and  to  acquire,  by  degrees, 
the  form  in  which  it  was  found  by  the  creative  genius  of  Dante, 
who  first  smoothed  its  chaotic  and  elemental  rudeness  into 
symmetry  and  beauty. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Latin  language  had  declined  in  France 
at  a  much  earlier  period,    fieyondthe  seventh  century,  it  had 
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ceased  to  be  spoken  in  its  southern  provinces ;  and  so  early  as 
the  eighth,  the  lingua  Romatia  rustica  had  acquired  a  distinct 
and  suDstantive  character,  whose  birth  preceded  that  of  the 
Italian  by  at  least  350  years.  In  a  council  held  at  Trent,''^  in 
813,  the  bishops  were  ordered  to  have  certain  homilies  of  the 
Fathers  translated  into  the  rustic  Roman.  The  origin  of  the 
Provencal  language  may  be  dated,  therefore,  from  a  much  ear- 
lier period  than  the  rei^n  of  Bozon  at  Aries,  which  is  the  period 
assigned  to  it  by  M.  Sismondi. 

We  fully  concur  in  the  philosophical  view  which  the  Gene- 
vese  Professor  has  taken  of  those  singular  phenomena  attend- 
ing the  Provencal  language,— its  sudden  rise  and  its  equally 
sudden  extinction. 

*  When  in  the  tenth  centurv,*  says  M.  Sismondi,  *  the  nations  of 
the  south  of  Europe  attempted  to  give  a  consistency  to  the  rude  dia- 
lects which  had  been  produced  by  the  mixture  of  the  Latin  with  the 
northern  tongues,  one  of  the  new  languages  appeared  to  prevail  over 
the  others.  Sooner  formed,  more  generally  spread,  and  more  rapidly 
cultivated  than  its  rivals,  it  seemed  to  assume  the  place  of  the  for- 
saken Latin.  Thousands  of  poets  flourished,  almost  contemporane- 
ously, in  this  new  language,  who  gave  it  a  character  of  originality 
which  owes  nothing  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans,  or  to  what  is  called 
classical  literature.  They  spread  their  reputation  from  the  extremity 
of  Spain  to  that  of  Italy ;  and  they  have  served  as  models  to  all  the 
poets  who  afterwards  succeeded  them  in  other  languages,  even  to 
those  of  the  North,  and,  amongst  these,  to  the  English  and  the  Ger- 
man. All  at  once,  however,  this  ephemeral  reputation  vanished. 
The  voice  of  the  Troubadours  was  silent ;  the  Provengal  was  aban- 
doned, and,  undergoing  new  changes,  again  became  a  mere  dialect, 
till,  after  a  brilliant  existence  of  three  centuries,  its  productions  were 
ranked  amongst  those  of  the  dead  languages.  From  this  period,  it 
received  no  additions. 

'  The  high  reputation  of  the  Proven9al  poets,  and  the  rapid  decline 
of  their  language,  are  two  phenomena  equally  striking  in  the  history 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  human  mind.  That  literature,  which  has 
given  models  to  other  nations,  yet,  amongst  its  crowd  of  agreeable 
poems,  has  not  produced  a  single  masterpiece,  a  single  work  of  genius 
destined  to  immortality,  is  the  more  worthy  of  our  attention,  as  it  is 
entirely  the  ofipring  of  the  aee,  and  not  of  individuals.  It  reveals  to 
us  the  sentiments,  the  imagination,  and  the  spirit  of  the  modem 
nations,  in  their  infancy.  It  exhibits  what  was  common  to  all  and 
pervaded  all,  and  not  what  genius,  superior  to  the  age,  enabled  a  sin- 
gle individual  to  accomplish.  Thus  the  return  of  the  beautiful  days 
of  spring  is  announced  to  us,  not  by  some  single  wonder  of  the  gar- 
dens, in  the  production  of  which  the  artificial  exertions  of  man  have 
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seconded  the  efforts  of  ndture»  but  by  the  brilliant  flowen  of  the 
fields,  and  by  the  prodigality  of  the  meadows.' 

The  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  Provencal  poetry,  are  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  by  M.  Sismondi.  But  the  poetry  of  the 
Provencals  was  not  coeval  with  their  language.  The  capture 
of  Toledo,  in  1083,  by  Alonzo  VI.  of  Castile,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  Raymond  Berenger  to  the  county  of  Provence,  fifty 
years  later,  have  been  respectively  assigned  as  the  periods  of 
Its  birth.  M.  Sismondi  evidently  dates  it  from  the  latter  of 
these  events ;  but  each,  in  its  turn,  must  have  considerably  in- 
fluenced it.  Toledo,  when  it  was  conquered,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  seals  of  Arabian  literature.  No  persecution 
was  let  loose  upon  those  who  professed  the  Mussulman  faith. 
The  former  inhabitants  were  encouraged  to  remain ;  their  reli- 
prion  was  protected,  and  their  schools  and  colleges  were  preserved 
with  all  tneir  endowments  and  privileges  :  a  beneficent  and  wise 
policy,  and  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  more  enlightened  aees  ! 
The  character  of  the  conquered  people  was  essentially  poetical. 
At  the  same  time,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who  follow- 
ed the  fortunes  of  the  Castilian  king,  were  adventurers  from  the 
south  of  France.  In  all  probability,  therefore,  the  first  poeti^ 
cal  efforts  of  the  Provenceaiix  are  referrible  to  this  period.  Bui 
the  accession  of  Raymond  Berenger  to  the  throne  of  Pro- 
vence, gave  a  new  direction  to  the  national  spirit,  by  the  niiz"! 
ture  of  the  Catalans  with  the  Provengals.  Their  language  was 
nearly  the  same,  and  was  called  by  the  natives,  irom  the  name 
of  a  French  province,  Llemosi,  or  Limousin.  The  Catalans 
had,  indeed,  long  before  derived  considerable  cultivation  from 
their  commercial  intercourse  with  Eastern  nations ;  and  thus 
the  court  of  Barcelona  imbibed  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  free- 
dom, and  acquired  a  strong  relish  for  the  luxury,  refinement,  and 
elegance  of  the  Arabians.  The  mi^^ration,  then,  of  so  splendi4 
a  court  to  Provence,  introduced  Into  that  country  its  tastes^ 
pursuits,  and  studies,  and  gave  birth  to  the  poetical  spirit 
which,  to  use  M.  Sismondi's  words,  shone  over  Provence  and 
all  the  south  of  Europe,  like  a  sudden  electric  flash  through 
palpable  darkness. 

*  At  the  same  time  with  the  Provencal  poetry,  chivalry  h^d  its  naifi^ 
It  was,  in  a  manner,  the  soul  of  the  new  literature ;  and  the  charaptbec 
which  is  thus  given  to  the  latter,  so  different  from  any  thing  in  anti* 
quity*  and  so  rich  in  poetical  invention,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
matters  of  observation  in  the  history  of  modern  literature.  We  musi 
not  confound  chivalry  with  the  feudal  system.  The  feudal  system 
may  be  called  the  real  life  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  treatingi 
possessinff  its  advantages  and  inconveniences,  its  virtues  and  its 
vices*    Chivalry,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  ideal  world,  such  as  it  ex- 
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iited  in  the  imaginatioDt  of  the  Ronuoioe  writert.  Its  eMentiAl  dm- 
meter  it  devotion  to  woman  end  to  honour.  Bat  the  poetical  notions 
which  then  preTailed,  as  to  the  virtues  which  constituted  the  perfee* 
tion  of  knignts  and  ladies*  were  not  entirely  the  fictions  of  the  brain. 
The^jT  existed  amongst  the  people,  though  perhaps  without  being  car* 
ried  into  action  ;  and  when  at  last  they  acquired  greater  stabihty  by 
the  heroic  songs  in  which  they  were  inculcated,  they  began  to  assert 
a  more  practical  influence  over  the  people  who  had  given  them 
birth,  and  the  realities  of  the  feudal  system  oecame  identified  with  the 
fictions  of  chivalry/ 


*  Frankness  and  loyalty,  whidi  are  essentially  chtvalric  virtues,  are 
in  general  the  consequences  of  strength  and  courage ;  but,  in  order 
to  render  their  practice  general,  it  is  necessarf  mat  some  chastise* 
ment  or  disgrace  should  attend  their  violation.    But,  in  the  midst  of 
their  castles,  the  lords  were  devoid  of  all  fear,  and  public  opinion  had 
DO  influence  over  men  to  whom  social  life  was  unknown,    llie  middle 
ages,  consequently,  display  more  examples  of  scandalous  treacheiy^ 
than  any  other  period.    Love,  it  is  true,  iuid  assumed  a  new  ffl^arat?- 
ter,  which  preserved  the  same  shape  under  the  operation  of  the  redli- 
ties  of  the  feudal  system  and  of  the  romantic  fictions  of  chivalry.    It 
was  not  more  tender  and  passionate  than  amongst  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  but  it  was  more  respectful,  and  something  of  mvstefj 
was  mingled  with  its  sentiment.    Some  remains  of  the  same  religioas 
Tcneration  continued  to  be  felt  for  women,  which  the  Germane 
evinced  towards  their  prophetesses.    They  were  considered  rather  aa 
angelic  beings  than  as  dependants  and  inferiors.     The  task  of  serving 
and  protecting  them  was  considered  honourable,  as  though  they  were 
the  representatives  of  the  divinity  upon  earth ;  and  to  this  worshipt 
an  arclour  of  feeling  and  a  turbulence  of  passion  and  desire  were  su- 
peradded, little  known  to  the  Germans,  but  peculiar  to  the  people  of 
the  Souths  and  the  expression  of  which  was  borrowed  from  the  Ara- 
bians.   Amongst  the  chivalrous,  love  always  preserved  this  pure  and 
religious  character.    But,  where  the  feudal  system  extended  its  in- 
fluence, the  most  extreme  disorder  prevailed,  and,  in  the  literature  of 
that  time,  we  find  more  scandalous  instances,  than  at  any  other 
period,  of  the  corruption  of  manners.    Neither  the  strvsiitef ,  nor  the 
cse«soff  of  the  Troubadours,  nor  thefablioMx  of  the  Trouverea,  nor 
theromances  of  chivalry,  can  be  read  without  ablush.    The  licen* 
tious  mssness  of  the  language  is  equalled,  in  every  pe^  by  the 
shameful  depravity  of  the  characters,  and  by  the  immorality  of  the 
incidents.    In  the  south  of  France,  more  particularly,  peace,  riche^ 
and  a  court  life,  had  introduced,  amongst  the  nokMUty,  an  extreme 
laxity  of  manners.    Gallantry  seems  to  nave  been  Uie  sole  object  of 
their  existence.    The  ladies,  who  only  anpeared  in  society  after  mar- 
ria^,  were  proud  of  the  celebrity  whico  their  lovers  conferred  oo 
their  charms.    I"!^  ^"^re  delighted  with  becoming  the  ob|eets  of 
the  songs  of  their  TroulMidour ;  nor  were  they  offended,  at  the  poeme 
composed  in  their  praise,  in  which  gallantry  vras  often  mingled  with 
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licentioutneM.  They  even  themselves  profeHed  the  Gay  8dieiiee# 
el  Gai  Saber,  for  thus  [)oetry  was  called;  and,  in  their  turn,  they 
expressed  their  feelings  in  tender  and  impaFsioned  veraes.  They  in- 
stituted Courts  of  Love,  where  queHtions  of  gallantry  were  gravely 
debated^  and  decided  by  their  suftrnges.  They  gave,  in  shorty  to  the 
whole  south  of  France  the  character  of  a  carnival^  affording  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  ideas  of  reserve,  virtue,  and  modesty,  which  we  luually 
attribute  to  those  good  old  times.' 

Chivalry  is  justly  considered  by  M.  SistDondi  as  an  entirely 
poetical  invention.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  same  era 
that  is  recorded  by  contemporary  historians  as  marked  by  the 
general  profligacy  of  hi^h  and  low,  is,  after  the  lapse  uf  ageSp 
adorned  by  the  poets  with  the  most  splendid  fictions  of  grace* 
virtue,  and  valour.  Whatever  period  is  assigned  to  chindiy« 
when  we  examine  it,  we  find  it  necessaiy  to  antedate  it  stiU 
higher,  till  we  lose  sight  of  all  authentic  history  or  credible  trm- 
dition«  This  is  a  just  and  ino^enious  remark,  which  has  escaped 
the  long  series  of  writers  who  have  busied  themselves  in  details 
and  illustrations  of  a  supposed  state  of  society,  which,  though 
abounding  in  heroic  spirits,  has  no  claim  to  the  proud  distinc* 
tion  of  a  universally  diffused  chivalry.  At  the  commencement  of 
their  career,  however,  the  Provencals  were  unacquainted  with 
the  chivalrous  fictions  :  the  compositions  of  their  Troubadours 
were  entirely  lyrical.  But  when,  in  the  games  called  TeNiom, 
they  combated  in  verse  before  illustrious  princes,  or  before  the 
Courts  of  Love,  they  discussed  questions  of  the  nicest  delicacy 
and  the  most  exalted  gallantry.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  residecl 
in  their  poetry,  which  has  the  hi^rh  credit,  amid  all  the  vices  of 
the  age,  of  preserving  the  essential  principles  of  chivalry — a 
respect  for  honour,  and  a  high,  entiiusiastic  feeling.  M.  Sis- 
mondi  attributes  the  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  the  mysticism 
of  love,  observable  in  the  Troubadour  verses,  to  the  Arabian 
poetry,  and  to  East  em  manners. 

*  The  passion  of  love,' he  says,  *  displays  itself,  amon^t  the  peo« 
pie  of  the  South,  with  a  more  lively  ardour,  and  a  greater  impetuosity« 
than  in  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Musulman  does  not  sufier  any 
of  the  cares,  or  the  pains,  or  the  sufferings  of  life,  to  approach  his 
wife  He  bears  these  alone.  His  harem  is  consecrateu  to  luxuryp 
to  art|  and  to  pleasure.  Flowers  and  incense,  music  and  dancings 
perpetually  surround  bis  idol,  who  is  debarred  from  every  laborious 
employment.  The  songs  in  which  he  celebrates  his  love,  breathe  the 
same  spirit  of  adoration  und  of  worship  which  we  find  in  the  poets  of 
chivalry  ;  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  l^ersian  ghaz^les  and  the  Ara* 
bian  cassides  seem  to  be  translations  of  the  verses  or  songs  of  the 
Provencals. 

*  We  must  not  judge  of  the  mnnncrs  of  the  Musulmans  by  those  of  the 
Turks  oi'our  day    Of  all  i\\v  people  who  have  followed  the  law  of  the 
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Korair,  die  kuerare  the  motlglMiny  and  jealoiu.  The  ArabiaDt,  while 
they  paasiooately  loved  their  mistresaes,  suffered  them  to  enjoy  mors 
liberty ;  and  of  all  the  countries  under  the  Arabian  yoke,  Spain  waa 
that  in  which  their  manners  partook  most  largely  of  the  ^allantrr.  and 
chivalry  of  the  Europeans.  It  was  this  country  also  which  produced 
the  most  powerful  effects  on  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect*  in  the 
south  of  Christian  Europe.* 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  of  A.  W.  Schlegel  to  the 
Iiypothesis,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  influence  of  the 
Arabian  literature   on  that  of  the  south  of  Europe.    We  go 
further ;  for  we  consider  this  to  be  the  true  parentage  of  tne 
Provencal  poetry.    The  strongest  proof  of  filiation  is  (He  adop- 
tion of  rhyme;  a  form,  we  apprenend,  emphatically  Arabian. 
This,  indeed,  has  beenascribea  to  a  Latin,  a  German,  and  a  Scan- 
dinavian origin ;  erroneously,  we  are  convinced ;  for  the  Latin 
rhymes  of  the  middle  Bges,  are  posterior  to  the  mixture  of  die 
Latins  and  the  Arabians.    The  Uerman  rhymes  are  long  subse- 
quent to  the  early  poetry  of  the  Arabians,  which  was  uniform- 
ly rhymed ;  and  those  oi  the  Scandinavians  and  Goths  were  not 
rhymes,  but  alliterations ;  in  other  words,  repetitions  of  tha^ 
same  sound  at  the  commencement,  not  at  the  termination  of 
words.    Assonance,  or  the  rhyming  of  the  terminatinj^vowels, 
is  peculiar  to  the  poetry  of  the  Southern  nations.     jSut  the 
Arabians  combined  their  rhymes  in  various  ways,  to  please  the 
ear,  and  it  was  introduced  in  all  its  varieties  by  the  Trouba- 
dours into  the  Proven9al  poetry,     fiut  they  did  not  adhere  to 
the  Arabic  forms.    They  varied  their  rhymes  still  more,  cross- 
ing and  intertwining  their  verses,  so  that  the  return  of  the 
rhyme  was  kept  through   the  whole  stanza.     M.  Sismondi  en- 
ters into  some  dry  and  tedious  details  upon  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject;  but  they  are  not  unimportant,  because  the  laws  of  versifi* 
cation  discovered  by  the  Troubadoura,  are  of  very  general  ap- 
plication, and  have  been  adopted  by  all  the  countries  of  the 
south,  and  by  most  of  the  people  of  the  north  of  Europe.     Up- 
on this  subject,   M.  Sismondi   makes  the  following  judicious 
and  elegant  remarks. 

*  This  structure  of  the  verse,  this  mechanical  part  of  poetry,  is 
sineularly  connected,  by  some  secret  and  mysterious  associationsy 
wim  our  feelings  and  our  emotions,  and  with  all  tliat  speaks  to  our 
imaginations  and  our  hearts.  It  would  be  wrong,  in  studying  the 
divine  language  of  poetry,  to  regard  it  merely  as  the  trammels  of 
thought.  Foetry  excites  our  emotions,  and  awakens  or  captivates 
our  passions,  only  because  it  is  something  which  comes  more  home 
to  our  bosoms  than  prose ;  somethioe,  which  seizes  upon  our  whole 
being,  by  the  senses  as  well  as  by  the  soul,  and  impresses  us  more 
deeply  than  language  alone  could  do.    Symmetry  ist>ne  of;  the  pro* 
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pertieB  of  the  soul.  It  is  an  idea  which  precedes  all  knoirleclgci^ 
which  is  applicable  to  all  the  arts,  and  which  is  inseparable  from 
our  perceptions  of  beaut  v.  It  is  by  a  principle  anterior  to 
all  reflection,  that  we  look,  in  buildings,  in  furniture,  and  ia 
every  production  of  human  art,  for  the  same  proportion  which  the 
hand  of  nature  has  so  visiblv  imprinted  on  the  figure  of  man 
and  of  the  inferior  animals.  This  symmetry,  which  is  founded  on 
the  harmonious  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  is  so  diffe« 
rent  from  uniformity,  displays  itself  in  the  regular  return  of  the 
strophes  of  an  ode,  as  well  as  in  the  correspondence  of  the  wings  of  a 
palace.  It  is  more  distinguishable  in  modern  poetry  than  in  that  of  an- 
tiquity, in  consequence  of  the  rhyme,  which  harmoniies  the  difiereot 
parts  of  the  same  stanza.  Rhyme  is  an  appeal  to  our  memory  and  to 
our  expectations.  It  awakens  the  sensations  we  have  already  ex- 
perienced, and  it  makes  us  wish  for  new  ones.  It  encreasea  the  im« 
portance  of  sound,  and  gives,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  colour 
to  the  words.  In  our  modern  poetry,  the  importance  of  the  syllables 
is  not  measured  solely  by  their  duration,  but  by  the  associations  they 
afford ;  and  vowels,  by  turns,  slightly,  perceptibly,  or  emphaticallv 
marked,  are  no  longer  unnoticed,  when  the  rhyme  announces  their 
approach  and  determines  their  position.  What  would  become  of  the 
Proven9al  poetry,  if  we  perused  it  only  to  discover  the  sentiment, 
such  as  it  would  appear  in  languid  prose  ?  It  whs  not  the  ideas  alone 
which  gave  delight,  when  the  Troubadour  adapted  his  beautifol  lan- 
ffuage  to  the  melodious  tones  of  his  harp ;  when,  inspired  by  valour, 
he  uttered  his  bold,  nervous,  and  resounding  rhymes  ;  or,  m  tender 
and  voluptuous  strains,  expressed  the  vehemence  of  his  love.  The 
rules  of  his  art,  even  more  than  the  words  in  which  he  expressed  him- 
self, were  in  accordance  with  his  feelings.  The  rapid  and  recurriiy 
accentuation,  which  marked  every  second  syllable  in  his  iambic 
verses,  seemed  to  correspond  with  the  pulsations  of  his  heart,  and  the 
very  measure  of  the  language  answereci  to  the  movements  of  his  own 
soul.  It  was  by  this  exquisite  sensibility  to  musical  impressions,  and 
by  this  delicate  organization,  that  the  Troubadours  bc^me  the  in- 
ventors of  an  art,  which  they  themselves  were  unable  to  explain. 
They  discovered  the  means  of  communicating,  by  this  novel  harmony^ 
those  emotions  of  the  soul,  which  all  poets  have  endeavoured  to  pnn 
duce,  but  which  they  are  now  able  to  effect,  only  by  following  the 
steps  of  these  inventors  of  our  poetical  measures.' 

Ml  Sismondi  has  inserted  in  his  elegant  work,  many  ape^ 
ciniens  of  Troubadour  poetry,  which  are  admirably  rendered 
by  Mr«  Roscoe.  We  insert  a  song  by  Clara  d*  Andusai  one 
4)f  the  ladies  who  sate  in  the  Courts  of  T^ve.  The  chief 
beauty  of  the  original  is  to  be  found  in  the  harmony  of  the 

verse. 

<  Into  what  cruel  grief  and  deep  distress 

The  jealous  and  the  false  have  plunged  my  heart. 
Depriving  it  by  every  treacherous  art 
Of  all  its  hopes  of  joy  and  happiness  : 
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For  they  hare  forced  thee  from  my  arms  to  %» 

Whom  far  above  this  evil  life  I  prize ; 

And  they  have  hid  thee  from  my  loving  eyes. 
Alas  !  with  grief,  and  ire,  and  rage  I  die. 

*  Yet  they»  who  blame  my  passionate  love  to  thee. 
Can  never  teach  my  heart  a  nobler  flame, 

A  sweeter  hope,  than  that  which  thrills  my  frame, 

A  love,  so  full  of  joy  and  harmony. 

Nor  is  there  one — no,  not  my  deadliest  foe. 
Whom,  speaking  praise  of  thee,  I  do  not  love, 
Nor  one,  so  dear  to  roe,  who  would  not  itiove 

My  wrath,  if  from  his  lips  dispraise  should  fiow, 

*  Fear  not,  fair  love,  my  heart  shall  ever  fail 
In  its  fond  trust — fear  not  that  it  will  change 
Its  faith,  and  to  another  loved  one  range  ; 

No  !  though  a  hundred  tongues  that  heart  assail — 
For  Love,  who  has  my  heart  at  his  command. 

Decrees  it  shall  be  faithful  found  to  thee, 

And  it  shall  be  so.    Oh,  had  I  been  free. 
Thou,  who  hast  all  my  heart,  hadst  had  my  hand. 

*  Love !  so  overmastering  is  my  soul's  distress 

At  not  beholding  thee,  that,  when  I  sing, 

My  notes  are  lost  in  tears  and  sorrowing. 

Nor  can  my  verse  my  heart's  desires  express.' 

We  must  not  linger  any  longer  in  those  parts  of  the  work^ 
in  which  the  Author  appreciates  the  merits,  and  describes  the 
character  of  the  Provencal  poetry.  In  truth,  we  must  be  per^- 
mitted  to  remark,  with  due  deference  to  M.  Sismondi,  that  the 
fame  of  the  celebrated  Troubadours,  rests  far  less  upon  their 
positive  excellence,  than  on  the  darkness  of  the  preceding 
ages,  which  gave  them  every  advantage  of  contrast  to  the  un« 
poetical  dulness  which  had  so  long  prevailed ;  and  above  all, 
on  their  permanent  influence  upon  the  poetry  of  succeeding 
ages.  Several  hundred  of  these  versifiers  seem  successively  to 
have  swarmed  like  insects,  from  William  the  ninth  count  of 
Poictou  to  their  extinction  about  the  end  of  the  next  century* 
Of  these,  Millot  has  collected  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two,  and  the  tiames  of  many  more.  M.  de  Sainte-Palaye 
also  has  reviewed  the  productions  of  nearly  two  hundred.  The 
result  of  this  examination  is,  that  a  uniform  mediocrity  of  merit 
prevails  in  the  Provencal  poetry  from  its  earliest  to  its  last 
specimens.  The  same  hyperbolical  gallantry,  the  same  false 
conceits,  the  same  portraitures,  tame  and  at  second-hand,  of 
female  beauty,  without  one  particle  of  real  feeling,  are  through- 
out discernible.  The  sudden  decay  of  such  a  poesy  might  be 
accounted  for  by  internal  causes  only.   Add  to  these,  the  reli- 
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gious  fury  and  sacerdotal  persecution  which  desolated  that  de« 
lightful  portion  of  Europe  about  the  same  period,  and  the 
disappearance  of  the  Musen  of  Provence  will  no  longer  appear 
enigmatical.  The  dreadful  storm  which  fell  upon  Languedoc 
and  Provence  in  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  scattered 
the  light  flowers  of  Provencal  verse ;  and  when  tranquillitY 
was  restored,  poetry  had  found  a  soil  equally  kindly,  in  whicn 
she  was  destined  to  bloom  with  more  lasting  luxunance.  To 
sum  up  the  merits  of  Troubadour  poetry,  it  was  conversant  only 
with  occasional  and  temporary  subjects :  no  chivalrous  tales 
or  romances  are  to  be  found  in  it.  That  boldness  of  genius 
and  fervor  of  imagination  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
poetical  efforts  of  the  rudest  period  of  society,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  productions  ot  the  Troubadours.  They  were 
poetical  compositions  of  that  class  which  is  most  nearly  allied 
to  melody : — they  acted  upon  the  ear,  rather  than  the  soul,  by 
the  mere  fascination  of  numbers,  and  owed  their  popularity 
chiefly  to  the  voluptuous  sensibility  with  which  the  inhabitants 
of  those  favoured  provinces,  during  the  long  interval  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  felt  the  united  charms  of  verse  and  music. 
The  language  itself,  as  a  literary  language,  soon  expired  ;  and 
no  relic  of  the  science  gaie  was  preserved,  but  in  the  Floral 
Games  at  Thoulouse,  which  inenectually  attempted  to  revive 
it. 

We  must  pass  over  the  literature  of  the  Trouvires  altogether, 
for  we  must  hasten  to  Italy — and  to  Dante.  While  the  lan- 
guage and  poesy  of  Provence  attained  its  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  and  Spain  and  Portugal  had  already  produced 
poets  of  great  celebrity,  the  Italian  was  not  yet  numbered 
among  the  European  dialects.  Its  native  richness  and  harmony 
were  wasted  upon  a  merely  popular  speech,  and  no  writer  of 
sufficient  talent  or  fame  had  yet  supplied  the  means  of  rightly 
appreciating  its  beauties.  It  was  reser\'ed  to  the  greatest  of 
modern  poets,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  immortalize  this 
neglected  tongue,  and,  by  the  mere  force  of  his  unaided  genius* 
to  advance  it  to  the  highest  perfection.  The  obscure  versifiers 
?nd  sonneteers  who  were  the  precursors  of  Dante,  need  not 
detain  us.     '  It  is  principally  with  a  view  to  the  history  of  the 

*  language  and  its  poetry,  that  we  turn  over/  says  M.  Sismondi, 

*  the  pages  of  Ciullo  A*  Alcamo,  Frederick  tne  Second,  and 

*  Pietro  de  Vineis,  his  Chancellor,  Mazzeo  di  Ricco,  and  other 

*  poets  of  the  same  class.*  The  lifi^na  corte^ana,  or  language 
of  the  court,  had  already  been  cmtivated  m  Sicily,  and  was 
distinguished  as  the  purest  of  the  Italian  dialects.  Previously 
to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  generally  adopted 
in  Tuscany,  and  polished  by  several  writers  of  that  country 
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both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  history  of  Florence  by  Ricordano 
Malaspina  in  1280,  may  even  now  be  pronounced  not  inferior 
in  composition  to  the  best  Italian  works  extant. 

Dante's  genius  has  reached  an  eminence  which  disdains 
every  vulgar  rule  of  measurement.  His  wonderful  poem  is  a 
creation  which  stands  alone  in  literary  history. 

*  No  poet/  observeti  M.  8ismondi,  *  had  yet  arisen,  gtf\ed  with 
absolute  power  over  the  empire  of  the  soul ;  no  philosopher  had  yet 
pierced  into  the  depths  of  feeling  and  of  thought ;  when  Dante,  the 
greatest  name  of  ualy,  and  the  father  of  her  poetry,  appeared,  and 
oemonstrated  the  mightiness  of  his  genius,  by  availing  himself  of  the 
rude  and  imperfect  materials  within  his  reach,  to  construct  an  edifice 
aaaembliog,  in  magnificence,  that  universe  whose  image  it  reflects. 
Instead  of  amatory  effusions,  addressed  to  an  imaginary  beauty ; 
instead  of  madrigals,  full  of  sprightly  insipidity,  sonnets  laboured  into 
harmony,  and  strained  or  discordant  allegories,  the  only  models,  in 
any  modern  language,  which  presented  themselves  to  the  notice  of 
Dante ;  that  great  genius  conceived,  in  his  vast  imagination,  the  mys- 
teries of  the  mvisible  creation,  and  unveiled  them  to  the  eyes  of  the 
astonished  world. 

*  In  the  century  immediately  preceding,  the  energy  of  some  bold 
and  enthusiastic  minds  had  been  directed  to  relieious  objects.  A  new 
spiritual  force    surpassing  in  activity  and  fanaticism  all  monastic  in- 
stitutions before  established,  was  organized  by  Saint  Francis  and 
Saint  Dominick,  whose  furious  harangues  and  bloody  persecutions 
revived  that  zeal  which,  for  several  centuries  past,  had  appeared  to 
slumber.    In  the  cells  of  the  monks,  nevertheless,  the  first  symptoms 
of  reviving  literature  were  seen.     Their  studies  had  now  assumed  a 
scholastic  character.    To  the  imagination  of  the  zealot,  the  different 
conditions  of  a  future  state  were  continually  present ;  and  the  spiri- 
tual  objects,  which  he  saw  with  the  eves  of  faith,  were  invested  with 
all  the  reality  of  material  forms,  by  the  force  with  which  they  were 
presented  to  his  view  in  detailed  descriptions,  and  in  dissertations 
displaying  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  exact  limits  of  every 
torment,  and  the  graduated  rewards  of  glorification. 

*  A  very  singular  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  tliese  ideas  were 
impressed  upon  the  people,  is  afibrded  by  the  native  city  of  Dante, 
in  which  the  celebration  of  a  festival  was  graced  by  a  public  repre- 
sentation of  the  infernal  tortures ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  first 
circulation  of  the  work  of  that  poet  gave  occasion  to  this  frightful 
exhibition.  The  bed  of  the  Arno  was  converted  into  the  gulf  of 
perdition,  where  all  the  horrorn,  coined  by  the  prolific  fancy  of  the 
monks,  were  concentrated.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  illu- 
sion coooplete;  and  the  spectators  shuddered  at  the  shrieks  and 
groans  of^  real  persons,  apparently  exposed  to  the  alternate  extremes 
of  fire  and  frost,  to  waves  of  boiling  pitch  and  to  serpents. 

*  It  appears,  then,  that  when  Dante  adopted,  as  toe  subject  of  his 
immortal  poem,  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world,  and  the  three  king- 
doms of  the  dead,  he  could  not  possibly  have  selected  a  more  popu* 
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lar  theme.  It  had  the  advantage  of  combining  the  moat  ptofimnd 
feelings  of  reh'gion,  with  those  vivid  recollections  of  patriotic  gloiy 
and  party  contentions,  which  were  necessarily  suggested  Inr  the  re- 
appearance of  the  illustrious  dead  on  this  novel  theatre.  Eluchiiaa 
wordy  was  the  magnificence  of  its  scheme^  that  it  may  juitly  be  oon- 
sidered  as  the  most  sublime  conception  of  the  human  intellect.' 

We  know  not  how  far  we  ought  to  coincide  with  M.  Sis- 
mondi, that  the  first  hint  of  the  Inferno  was  taken  from  thii 
singular  spectacle,  or  whether,  as  is  more  probable,  the  apee* 
tacle  was  represented  in  honour  of  the  Poena.  It  shews  it 
least  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  time,  which  the  writer  of 
a  popular  poem  would  not  have  done  well  to  overlook.  It  ii| 
however,  in  his  style  and  sentiments,  that  the  greatness  of 
Dante's  mind  is  most  displayed.  In  the  cold  and  fnffid  con- 
ceits of  preceding  versifiers,  where  could  he  have  looked  lor 
that  lofty,  austere,  and  yet  graceful  dignity,  the  solemn  aonnds 
of  which  we  hear  as  we  approach  the  portala  of  his  Bablime 
fabric? 

*  Per  me  si  va  nella  Citid  dolente^*  &c» 

The  dreadful  inscription  on  the  gates  of  hell  arrests  the  two 
bards  (Virgil  and  Dante)  on  their  progress  to  its  dismal  shades. 
Mr.  Roscoe  has  judiciously  adopted  Mr.  Cary*s  unrivalled 
translation  in  the  extracts  from  this  CTeat  poet;  though 
we  must  always  lament  the  absence  of  rhyme  in  a  translation 
of  Dante.  We  shall  insert  his  spirited  version  of  this  cele- 
brated passage. 

<  Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  woe : 

Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain  : 

Through  me,  among  the  people  lost  for  aye. 

Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  moved: 

To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine, 

Supremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love. 

Before  me,  things  create  were  none,  save  things 

Eternal,  and  eternal  I  endure. 

All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here.' 

We  could  have  wished,  however,  that  Mr.  Roscoe  had  done 
due  justice  to  M.  Sismondi's  version,  which  he  has  unsc- 
countably  omitted.  It  is  not  often  that  the  unpoetical  lan- 
guage of  France  has  been  found  capable  of  so  much  strength 
and  majesty.  We  shall  not  therefore  apologize  for  inserting 
the  corresponding  passage  from  the  origmal  work. 

*  Par  moi  Ton  entre  la  cit6  du  crime. 
Par  moi  Pon  entre  Paffireuse  douleur, 
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Par  mol  Pon  entre  l'6teroel  abtme ; 

Voia !  la  justice  animait  mon  auteur ; 
Par  moi  s'unit'ft  la  haute  puisaancey 

Le  sage  amour  du  divin  cr^ateur. 
Rien  de  mortel  n'  a  pu  pouvoir  destructeur. 

Voua  QUI  PA88EZ,  PERDEZ  TOUTS  B8PBRANCB.' 

The  firat  part  of  the  Pur^tory  is  replete  with  the  most  de- 
licioaa  uoetry.  Dante's  flight  seems  to  be  wine^ed' through  a 
more  etiiereal  region,  and  he  disports  himself  after  his  sojourn 
in  the  accursed  climes  whence  he  has  just  escaped,  in  all  the 
luxuriance  of  a  creative  genius.  All  his  figures  are  taken  from 
the  cheerful  and  pleasing  images  of  nature.  The  liveliest  in- 
lereat,  moreover,  is  excited  by  the  personages  whom  he  meets 
on  his  first  entrance  into  Purgatory.  M.  Sismondi  mentions 
among  these,  the  meeting  of  the  Bard  witli  the  musician 
Gaaella,  for  whom  he  had  cherished  the  tenderest  friend- 
•hip.  It  did  not  perhaps  occur  to  the  Author,  that  Milton,  in 
his  sonnet  to  Harry  Lawes,  the  musician,  has  also  consecrated 
the  memory  of  Casella. 

*  Dante  must  give  Fame  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Casena,  whom  he  wooed  to  sing. 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  a£  Purgatory.' 

The  Paradise  is  probably  the  least  read  ;  and  we  shall  here 
take  leave  to  insert  M.  Ginguen6's  very  beautiful  and  just 
criticism  on  this  part  of  the  poem. 

'  The  Paradise  offers  none  of  the  resources  of  the  Inferno  and 
the  Purgatorio*  All  there  is  light  and  splendour.  An  intellectual 
contemplation  furnishes  its  only  enjoyment.  Solutions  of  difficult 
questions,  and  explanations  of  mystenes,  are  the  steps  by  which  we 
arrive  at  the  intimate  knowledge  and  eternal  perception  of  the  sove- 
reign good.  All  this  is,  no  doubt,  admirable,  but  it  is  too  dispro- 
portionate to  Uie  weakness  of  the  understanding,  too  foreign  irom 
the  human  affections,  which  eminently  constitute  the  nature  of  man, 
— in  a  word,  too  purely  celestial  perhaps  for  poesy,  which,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  world,  was,  it  is  true,  exclusively  consecrated  to  the 
affiurs  of  heaven,  but  which  can  no  longer  treat  them  successfully, 
if  it  does  not  take  care  to  mingle  them  with  terrestrial  objects,  in- 
terests, and  passions.'    Ginguen^,  tom.  2,  p.  197* 

In  the  last  circle  of  the  infernal  regions,  Dante  beholds 
those  who  have  betrayed  their  country,  entombed  in  everlast- 
ing ice.  Two  heads,  not  far  distant  from  each  other,  raise 
themselves  above  the  surface.  One  of  these  is  that  of  Count 
Ugolino,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Pisa.  The  other  is 
Rugghieri,  archbishop  of  that  state,  who,  by  means  equally 
crinunal,  had  ruined  the  Count,  and  having  seized  him  with 
his  four  children,  had  lef);  them  to  perish  in  a  prison  by  hun- 
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ger.  Dante  shudders  ns  he  sees  Ugolino  giiawiag  the  b 
of  his  murderer,  which  lies  before  him.  He  inquires  into 
motives  of  this  savage  enmity ;  and  the  thirty-third  ci 
commences  with  the  Count's  heart- rending  narrative.  ' 
passage  has  been  rendered  by  M.  Sismondi  into  French  v< 
corresponding,  as  nearly  as  was  practicable,  to  the  ttrza  rim 
the  original; — a  luckless  experiment,  and  we  will  not  inflict  u 
our  readers  the  penance  of  perusinor  it.  Mr.  Roscoe  ^ 
greater  felicity  has  tried  the  same  experiment  upon  our  < 
language ;  and  we  insert  it  as  a  skilful  and  beautiful  speci 
of  versification. 

*  Hit  mouth  upraising  from  his  hideous  feast. 
And  brushing,  with  his  victim's  locks,  tlie  spray 
Of  ffore  from  his  foul  lips,  that  sinner  ceas'd  : 

Then  tnus  :  *<  Will'st  thou  that  I  renew  the  sway 
Of  hopeless  grief,  which  weighs  upon  my  heart 
In  thought,  ere  yet  my  tongue  that  thought  betray  > 

But,  should  my  words  prove  seeds  firom  which  may  start 
Ripe  fruits  of  scorn  for  him,  whose  traitor  head 
I  gnaw,  then  words  and  tears,  at  once,  shall  part. 

I  know  thee  not ;  nor  by  what  fortune  led 
Thou  wanderest  here  ;  but  thou,  if  true  the  claim 
Of  native  speech,  wert  in  fair  Florence  bred. 

Know,  then.  Count  Ugolino  is  my  name, 
And  this  the  Pisan  prelate  at  my  side, 
Ruggier.-— Hear,  now,  my  cause  of  grief— his  shame. 

That  by  his  arts  he  won  me  to  confide 

In  his  smooth  words,  that  I  was  bound  in  chains^ 
Small  need  is,  now,  to  tell,  nor  that  I  died. 

But  what  is  yet  untold,  unheard,  remains. 
And  thou  shalt  hear  it — by  what  fearful  fate 
I  perish'd*    Judge,  if  he  deserves  his  pains. 

When,  in  those  dungeon-walls  emmew'd,  whose  gate 
Shall  close  on  future  victims,  called  the  Tower 
Of  Famine,  from  my  pangs,  the  narrow  grate 

Had  shewn  me  several  moons,  in  evil  hour 
I  slept  and  dream'd,  and  our  impending  grief 
Was  all  unveil*d  by  that  dread  vision's  power. 

This  wretch,  methought,  I  saw,  as  lord  and  chief. 
Hunting  the  wolf  and  cubs,  upon  that  hill 
Which  makes  the  Pisan's  view  towards  Lucca  brief. 

With  high-bred  hounds,  and  lean,  and  keen  to  kill» 
Gualandi,  with  Sismondi,  in  the  race 
Of  death,  were  foremost,  with  Lanfranchi,  still. 

Weary  and  spent  appear  d,  after  short  chace, 
The  sire  and  sons,  and  soon,  it  seem'd,  were  rent 
With  sharpest  fangs,  their  sides.    Before  the  traca 
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Of  damn,  I  woke,  and  heard  my  tons  lament, 

(For  they  were  with  me)»  mourning  in  their  sleep, 
iliid  craving  bread.    Right  cruel  is  thy  bent, 

If^  bearing  this,  no  horror  o'er  thee  creep  ; 
If^  guessing  what  1  now  began  to  dread. 
Thou  weep'st  not,  wherefore  art  thou  wont  to  weep  I 

Now  were  they  all  awake.    The  hour,  when  bread 
Was  wont  to  be  bestowed,  had  now  drawn  near. 
And  dismal  doubts,  in  each,  his  dream  had  bred. 

Then  lock'd,  below,  the  portals  did  we  hear 
or  that  most  horrible  Tower.    I  fix'd  my  eye, 
Without  one  word,  upon  my  children  dear ; 

Harden'd  like  rock  within,  I  heav'd  no  sigh. 
They  wept ;  and  then  I  heard  my  Anselm  say, 
'  Thou  look'st  so.  Sire !  what  ails  thee  I*    >fo  reply 

I  uttered  yet,  nor  wept  I,  all  that  day. 

Nor  the  succeeding  night,  till  on  the  gloom 
Another  sun  had  issued.     When  his  ray 

Had  scantily  illum'd  our  prison-room. 
And  in  four  haggard  visages  I  saw 
My  own  shrunk  aspect,  and  our  common  doom. 

Both  hands,  for  very  anguish,  did  I  snaw. 

Thef ,  thinking  that  1  tore  them  through  desire 
Of  food,  rose  sudden  from  their  dungeon-straw. 

And  spoke ;  **  Less  grief  it  were,  of  us,  O  Sire  1 

If  thou  would'st  eat — These  limbs,  thou,  by  our  birth, 
Didst  clothe — Despoil  them  now,  if  need  require/' 

Not  to  increase  their  pangs  of  grief  and  dearth, 
I  calm'd  me.    Two  days  more,  all  mute  we  stood : 
Wherefore  did'st  thou  not  open,  pitiless  Earth  I 

Now,  when  our  fourth  sad  morning  was  renewed 
Gaddo  fell  at  my  feet,  outstretch'd  and  cold, 
Cryin|^,  *  Wilt  thou  not,  father  !  give  me  food?' 

There  did  he  die ;  and  as  thine  eyes  behold 
Me  now,  so  saw  I  three,  fall,  one  by  one» 
On  the  fifth  day  and  sixth :  whence,  in  that  hold, 

I,  now  grown  blind,  over  each  lifeless  son, 

Stretch'd  forth  mine  arms.    Three  days  L  callM  their  names ; 
Then  Fast  achiev'd  what  Grief  not  yet  had  done.''  * 

Vol.  I.  pp.  400— 4(H. 

We  take  a  reluctant  leave  of  this  interesting  subject  The 
space  which  we  have  devoted  to  it,  will  be  readily  excused ; 
for  every  lover  of  letters  and  of  poesy  will  linger  with  delight 
upon  so  verdant  and  flourishing  a  spot  in  the  history  of  human 

Sinius.  The  poem  of  Dante  has  this  pre-eminent  distinction, 
at  it  is  completely  $ui  generis,  formed  upon  no  antecedent 
model,  and  owing  nothing  to  the  conventional  beauties  which 
mre  the  coounon  property  of  ordinary  poets.    Nor  must  it  be 
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forgotten,  (a  peculiarity  which  we  endeavoured,  in  a  former 
article,*  to  impress  upon  our  readers,)  that  Dante  was  himself 
the  creator  of  the  language  in  which  be  imbodied  his  concep- 
tions. When  he  wrote,  there  was  no  definite  Italian  tongue. 
Different  dialects  had  arisen  contemporaneously  in  Italy,  among 
which  he  had  to  make  his  choice.  Perhaps,  no  small  portion 
of  the  emotions  he  inspires,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  varied  and 
composite  diction  which  he  adopted,  and  which  at  once  echoed 
the  delicious  melodies  of  Provencal  verse,  the  lofty  and  digni- 
fied tones  of  Virgil,  and  the  native  eloquence  oi  those  ver- 
nacular idioms  voiich,  though  employed  upon  ordinar|r  and 
ignoble  uses,  are  generally  found  not  to  be  deficient  in  vigoor, 
nor  incapable  of  sustaining  high  and  noble  conceptions. 

We  now  arrive  at  Petraroii,  whom  we  shall  rapidly  dis- 
miss, having  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  his  poetical 
characteristics  in  the' article  just  referred  to.  Like  Dante,  lie 
was  exiled  from  bis  native  city.  He  was  bom  at  Arezzo  in 
1304,  and  he  died  at  Arquain  1374,  so  that  his  life  may  be 
said  to  include  the  whole  literary  history  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  His  reputation  is  chiefly  founded  upon  his  compo- 
sitions in  the  newly-created  language  which  he  found  pre- 
pared for  his  hand  ; — but  letters  owe  him  infinite  obligations 
for  his  enthusiasm  in  the  restoration  of  ancient  learning,  hie 
treatises  on  philosophy  and  ethics,  and  the  elegant  and  flowing 
rhetoric  which  pervade  all  his  Latin  writings.  By  these  exer- 
tions, Petrarch  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  human  mind. 

*  The  prodigious  labours  of  Petrarch/  says  M.  Sismondi»  *  Co  pro- 
mote the  study  of  ancient  literature  are,  after  all,  his  noblest  title  to 
glory.  Such  was  the  view  in  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  such  also  was  his  own  opinion.  His  oelebritjjrf 
notwithstanding,  at  the  present  day,  depends  much  more  on  lus 
Italian  lyrical  poems,  than  on  his  voluminous  Latin  oompotitioDS. 
These  lyrical  pieces,  which  were  imitated  firom  the  Provencals,  floffl 
Cino  da  Pistoia,  and  from  the  other  poets  who  flourished  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  that  century,  have  served,  in  their  turn,  as  models 
to  all  the  distinguished  poets  of  the  South.  I  would  glacUymake  my 
readers  acquainted  with  some  of  these  poems,  if,  in  my  translationib 
any  of  those  beauties  which  so  essentially  depend  upon  the  harmooy 
and  colouring  of  their  most  musical  and  picturesque  language,  could 
possibly  be  preserved. 

'  It  is  singular  that  Petrarch,  who  was  nurtured  by  the  study  of 
the  ancients,  and  who  was  so  much  attached  to  the  Homan  poeUi 
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should  never  have  attempted  to  introduce  the  ode  into  the  Italian 
language.  Neslecting  the  models  which  Horace  has  left,  and  with 
the  value  of  which  he  was  so  well  acquainted,  Petrarch  has  clothed 
all  bis  lyrical  inspirations  in  two  measures,  both  of  which  are  far 
more  strict  and  fettered :  the  sonnet,  borrowed  from  the  Sicilians, 
and  the  canzone  of  the  Provencal.  These  two  forms  of  versification, 
which  have  been  consecrated  by  him,  and  which,  down  to  the  present 
day,  are  much  used  in  Italy,  confined  even  his  genius  in  their  bonds, 
and  gave  a  less  natural  air  even  to  his  inspiration.  The  sonnet, 
more  especially,  seems  to  have  had  a  fatal  influence  on  the 
poetry  of  Italy.  The  inspiration  of  a  lyric  poet,  however  it  may 
be  confined  as  to  form,  should  surely  have  no  limitation  as  to  its 
length.  But  this  bed  of  Procrustes,  as  an  Italian  has  ingeniously 
called  it,  confines  the  poet*s  thoughts  within  the  stated  space  of 
fourteen  verses.  If  the  thought  should  be  too  short  for  this  ex- 
tent, it  is  necessary  to  draw  it  out,  till  it  fills  the  common  measure ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  long,  it  must  be  barbarously  curtailed, 
in  order  to  introduce  it.  Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  set  off  so  short 
a  poem  with  brilliant  ornaments ;  and,  as  warm  and  passionate  sen- 
timents demand  a  considerable  space  in  which  to  display  themselves, 
ingenious  conceits  have  usurped,  in  a  composition  so  essentially  lyri- 
cd  as  this,  the  place  of  feeling.  Wit,  and  frequently  false  wit,  is  all 
that  we  meet  with. 

*  The  sonnet  is  composed  of  two  quatrains  and  two  tercets^  and  has 
generally  four,  and  never  more  than  ?iwe  rhymes.  Its  admirers  dis- 
cover the  most  harmonious  grace  in  the  regularity  of  the  measure ; 
in  the  two  quatrains^  which,  with  their  corresponding  rhymes,  open 
the  subject  and  prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  and  in  the  two  tercets, 
which,  moving  more  rapidly,  fulfil  the  expectation  which  has  been 
excited,  complete  the  image,  and  satisfy  the  poetical  feeling.  The 
sonnet  is  essentially  musical,  and  essentially  founded  on  the  harmony 
of  sound,  from  which  its  name  is  derived.  It  acts  upon  the  mind 
rather  through  the  words  than  by  the  thoughts.  The  richness  and 
fulness  of  the  rhymes  constitute  a  portion  of  its  grace.  The  return 
of  the  same  sounds  makes  a  more  powerful  impression,  in  proportion 
to  their  repetition  and  completeness ;  and  we  are  astonishea  when  we 
thus  find  ourselves'  affected,  almost  without  the  power  of  being  able 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  our  emotion. 

*  The  brevity  of  the  sonnet,  has,  no  doubt»  been  the  cause  of 
much  labour  and  care  being  bestowed  on  that  kind  of  composition* 
In  a  long  poem,  the  portions  which  connect  the  more  important 
parts,  are  often  necessarily  devoid  of  interest.  The  poet,  in  all  pro- 
bability, calculating  upon  the  inattention  of  his  readers,  is  negligent 
in  this  part  of  his  task  ;  an  indulgence  which  is  frequently  fatal  to  the 
language  and  to  the  poetical  spirit  of  the  piece.  When  Petrarch, 
bowever,  gave  to  the  world  a  short  poem  of  fourteen  lines,  in  this 
isolated  form,  which  was  to  be  appreciated  by  its  own  merits,  he  be- 
stowed the  utmost  care  upon  it,  nor  suffered  it  to  appear,  unless  be 
deemed  it  worthy  of  bis  tame.  Thus,  the  Italian  language  made  a 
most  rapid  progress  between  the  times  of  Dante  and  Petrarch.  More 
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exact  rules  were  introduced ;  a  crowd  of  barbaroui  worda  were  re- 
jected ;  the  nobler  were  separated  from  the  more  Tulgar  expreaaioni ; 
and  the  latter  were  excluded  for  ever  from  the  language  of  verM, 
Poetry  became  more  elegant,  more  roelodiouSf  and  more  pleasing  to 
the  ear  of  taste :  but  it  lost,  at  least  according  to  my  apprehenaion, 
much  of  the  expression  of  truth  and  nature.'    VoL  L  pp.  418— 4M. 

The  ruling  influence  of  Petrarch's  life  was  his  passion  for 
Laura.  It  is  to  bis  sufferings  and  his  servitude  under  this 
equivocal  and  hopeless  passion,  that  we  owe  the  melodious  com« 
plainings  of  his  melancholy  lyre.  The  two  leading  character- 
istics of  his  sonnets,  in  which  their  excellence  principally  lies, 
are  his  entire  command  over  the  music  of  his  native  language, 
and  his  finished  perfection  of  style  :  not  more  than  two  worda 
that  he  has  used,  have  been  rejected  by  later  writers.  His 
polished  elegance  is  attributable  in  some  measure  to  the  per- 
petual study  of  Virgil.  Not  one  instiuice  of^grossness  occurs 
in  the  Poet  of  Vaucluse ;  and  the  austerest  moralist  cannot 
regret  the  influence  of  a  poet  over  the  imagination,  who  never 
seeks  to  cornipt  the  heart.  His  great  defect  is,  that  want  of 
orip:inal  conception,  which  tempted  him  towards  the  affected 
and  overstrained  manner  of  the  Piovengal  and  iearlier  Italian 
poets.  Of  his  sonnets,  those  written  subsequently  to  the 
death  of  Laura  are,  we  think,  decidedly  the  best;  but  the 
standing  reproach  of  all  his  sonnets  is,  the  constraint  of  the 
measure,  which  deprives  them  alike  of  the  graceful  flow  of  the 
ranxoNe,  and  the  vigorous  compactness  of  the  tcrza  rima.  We 
extract  the  exquisite  Sonnet  beginning  *  Movesi*l  vecchiarel  ca» 
miio  e  ifianco,'  which  Mr.  Roscoe  bus  thus  beautifiilly  ren- 
dered. 

«  With  hoary  head  and  locks  of  reverend  grey, 

Tiio  old  man  leaven  his  youth's  sweet  dwelling  placcy 

And  grief  is  mark'd  ou  each  familiar  face, 
Which  watcher  him,  as  forth  he  takes  his  way : 
And  he  departs,  though  from  his  latest  day 

Not  distant  far,  and  with  an  old  man's  pace, 

With  right  good  will,  he  enters  on  the  race, 
Though  travel-tired  and  broken  with  decay : 
And  now,  accomplishing  his  last  desires. 

In  Rome,  he  sees  the  imace  of  that  One» 
Whom  to  behold  in  Heaven  his  sOul  aspires : 

1*  ven  SO  have  1,  sweet  lady  !  ever  gone 
Scarcliing,  in  others'  features,  for  some  trace 
Approaching  thy  long-lost  peculiar  grace.' 

The  Sixty-ninth  Sonnet, '  Ed  altri  col  desio  folk,*  was  written 
when  the  beauties  of  Laura  began  to  fade. 
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^  Waved  to  the  winda  were  those  long  locks  of  gold) 

Which  in  a  thousand  burnishM  ringlets  flow'd^ 

^nd  the  sweet  light,  beyond  all  roeasurey  glowM, 
Of  those  fair  eyes,  which  1  no  more  behold ; 
Nor  (so  it  seem'd)  that  face,  aoght  harsh  or  cold 

To  me  (if  true  or  false,  1  know  not)  shew'd  : 

Mct  in  whose  breast  the  amorous  lure  abode. 
If  flames  consumed,  what  marvel  to  unfold  ? 
That  step  of  hers  wa^  of  no  mortal  guise. 

But  of  angelic  nature*  and  her  tongue    . 

Had  other  utterance  than  of  human  sounds ; 
A  living  sun,  a  spirit  of  the  skies, 

I  saw  her — Now,  perhaps,  not  so— But  wounds 

Heal  not,  for  that  the  bow  is  since  unstrung/ 

(To  be  completed  in  the  Next  Number.) 


Art.  IL  Imaginaiy  Conversations  of  Literary  Men  and  Statesmen* 
By  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xvi,  764.  Price 
11.  4«.     London,  1824*. 

1 F  singularity  of  opinion  and  an  adventurous  spirit  of  para^ 
-*  dox  be  just  measures  of  literary  merit,  Mr.  Landor  is 
entitled  to  a  very  high  reputation ;  for  we  scarcely  recollect 
havins  seen  a  production  more  thickly  studded  over  with  dis- 
putable assertions,  or  more  intersected  with  intellectual  pro- 
blems and  h»toricaI  doubts.  With  spells  of  no  mean  potency, 
the  Author  evokes  old  and  forgotten  questions  from  the  grave, 
in  which  the  universal  consent  and  traditionary  acquiescence 
of  mankind  had  left  them  to  repose ;  >and  raises  new  ones, 
where  the  common  sense  of  the  world,  which  is  by  no  means 
a  fallacious  oracle,  has  never  yet  discovered  an  ambiguity* 
For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  treat  the  case  of  Mr.  Landor 
in  respect  of  these  symptoms,  rather  as  a  disorder  of  the  in* 
tellect,  than  of  the  heart ; — as  engendered  less  by  the  over- 
strained love  of  truth,  which  so  often  sends  us  m  quest  of 
specious  fallacies,  than  by  an  inordinate  self-love,  whose  omni- 
vorous appetite  finds  a  repast  in  all  that  sickens  and  offends  a 
healthier  palate.  The  pursuit  of  truth  makes  even  its  aberra- 
tions respectable  ;  but  the  writers  of  this  sect,  pursue  her  only 
seemingly  and  in  show.  They  are  hypocrites  to  her  genuine 
worship ;  they  mutter  her  name,  while  they  are  in  reality 
sacrificing  to  their  own  vanity. 

To  this  polluted  source,  roust  be  referred  the  pertinacity 
with  which  Mr.  Landor  flies  in  the  face  of  facts  resting  upon 
the  indisputable  faith  of  historians,  and  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  tradition.     Monsters,  at  whose  name  humanity  i^r 
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stinctively  trembles,  who,  while  they  lived,  were  the  scourges 
of  their  insulted  species,  and  have  since  been  canonized  to 
everlasting  infamy,  are,  at  the  touch  of  his  spear,  transformed 
into  the  benefactors  and  ornaments  of  mankind.  To  call  into 
doubt  the  historical  verdict  which  has  so  long  been  passed 
upon  Tiberius,  is  a  most  wanton  freak  of  scepticism.  The 
vices  of  that  emperor  have  been  indeed  .depictured  by  the 
glowing  pencil  of  Tacitus ;  but  even  Tacitus  could  give  only 
^int  ana  inadequate  sketches  of  the  gloomy,  unfathomable 
recesses  of  a  mind  alike  darkened  by  dissimulation  and 
hardened  by  cruelty.  According  to  Mr.  Landor,  this  amiable 
prince  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Capreee,  not,  as  is  vulgarly  supposed, 
to  veil  his  hideous  sensualities  from  the  reproachful  gaze  of 
Rome,  but — to  indulge  amid  its  solitudes,  a  tender  melancholy 
for  the  loss  of  his  wife  !  Much  injured  Nero  !  A  stroke  of 
Mr.  Lander's  pen  sets  every  thing  right,  redeems  that  im- 
perial buffoon  from  the  calumnies  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
and  converts  one  of  the  worst  tyrants  of  antiquity  into  •  a 
most  virtuous  and  beneficent  prince.'  Nor  are  these  out- 
rageous propositions  stated  as  mere  historic  doubts,  like  the 
deformity  of  Richard  the  Third,  or  the  adventures  of  Bosworth- 
field,  but  passingly  and  parenthetically,  as  if  they  were  unde« 
niable  facts,  which  the  Author  thinks  it  beneath  him  to  prove. 
We  are  not  at  any  time  disposed  to  shew  much  forbearance 
even  to  sportive  violations  of  truth ;  yet,  had  they  been 
hazarded  as  mere  trials  of  intellectual  gladiatorship,  we  might 
have  endured  them.  But  he  who  calls  into  unjust  suspicion 
the  fixed  memorials  of  history,  violates  in  so  far  fortn,  the 
sanctity  of  that  important  oracle,  and  annuls  the  forpe  of  its 
most  instructive  lessons.  If  it  be  done  in  jest,  it  is  a  '  poison- 
•  ing  in  jest,'-~a  savage  jocularity, — a  horse-play  raillery, 
which  the  sober  part  of  the  community,  parents,  husbands, 
teachers,  wouhi  do  well  to  discountenance. 

Upon  questions  of  a  literary  nature,  Mr.  Landor  is  perhaps 
entitled  to  more  latitude.  But  here  again,  he  riots  without 
modesty  or  self-control.  Never  did  a  more  furious  iconoclast 
break  into  the  temple  of  fame,  or  more  capriciously  pull  down 
from  their  niches  the  most  consecrated  reputations.  These 
perversions  of  literary  taste,  however,  may  be  endured,  or  left 
to  the  natural  penalty  they  entail ;  for  he  who  accuses  all  the 
world  of  bad  judgement,  is  sure  to  convict  only  himself.  Yet, 
though  we  are  far,  very  far  from  blindly  idolizing  French  lite- 
rature in  general,  and  French  poetry  much  less,^— we  confess 
to  a  little  failure  of  patience,  when  we  observed  the  best 
tragedy  of  the  French  theatre,  the  Zaire  of  Voltaire  pronounced 
to  be  '  a  wretched  imitation  of  Shakspeare  -y   for,  wncnever  we 
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have  perused  this  play,  we  have  been  disposed  to  exclaim  of 
Voltaire  as  a  tragic  writer,  *  St  sic  omnia  ditisset.^  It  was  here, 
that  he  seems  to  have  given  the  full  reins  to  his  imagination, 
and  to  have  been  borne  by  a  genuine  poetical  inspiration  far 
above  the  conventional  barriers  of  his  national  drama.  The 
Xal^ire  does  not,  perhaps,  display  the  finished  versification  and 
the  artful  but  mellifluous  softness  of  Racine,  nor  the  scrupulous 
exactness  of  his  plot,  nor  the  gentle  and  easy  gradation  of  his 
sentiment ;  nor  does  it  reach  the  lofty  imagmation  and  the 
stem  grandeur  of  Corneille.  But  it  has  something  surpassing 
these;— the  warm,  rapid  utterance  of  the  heart,  a  tone  faith- 
ful to  nature,  a  winning,  resistless  beauty  of  thought  and  of 
expression.  Nor  do  we  join  in  Mr.  Landor's  most  contemp- 
tuous censures  of  Boileau.  No  poetry  could  endure  the  bed  of 
torture  on  which  he  has  pinched  and  squeezed  that  unfortu- 
nate satirist.  But  there  is  a  want  of  common  equity  in 
making  him  liable  to  rebuke  or  ridicule,  for  the  vices  and 
absurdities  of  French  versification.  Boileau  took  the  French 
verse  as  he  found  it ;  and  the  untuneable  instrument  on  which 
he  had  to  play,  ought  not,  in  fairness,  to  be  a  reproach  to  the 
poet.  Mr.  Landor,  indeed,  overflows  with  spleen  against  every 
thins  that  is  French  ; — French  government,  French  literature, 
and  French  staircases.  Such  undistinguishing  antipathies  are 
great  deformities  in  moral  and  philosophical  discourse.  They 
are  symptoms  of  a  mind  that  has  surveyed  mankind  from  a 
narrow  horizon,  and  is  little  versed  in  the  great  and  extended 
code  of  our  nature. 

We  wish,  however,  that  we  had  not  more  serious  ground  of 
<]^uarrel  with  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  *'  Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions." Profane  language  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of 
coarse  manners.  More  splendid  graces  of  composition  than 
any  which  Mr.  Landor  has  at  command,  would  not  half  expiate 
them.  We  ask,  whether  the  following  sentence,  which  occurs 
in  the  dialogue  between  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Father  La 
Chaise,  his  confessor,  and  which  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the 
latter,  is  a  becoming  mode  of  discoursing  concerning  that 
Being  whose  name  we  are  forbidden  to  desecrate,  but  whose 
name  cannot  but  be  desecrated,  when  it  is  connected  with  low, 
and  vulgar,  and  unhallowed  associations  ?  '  They'  (speaking 
of  heretics)  '  hardly  treat  God  Almighty  like  a  gentleman, 
f  grudge  him  a  clean  napkin  at  his  own  table,  and  spend  less 
*  upon  him  than  upon  a  Christmas  dinner.'  (Vol.  II.  p.  120.) 
Similar  instances  might  be  adduced,  but  we  desist  from  so  un- 
grateful a  duty.  Indelicacy  of  expression  also  is  but  a  meagre 
substitute  for  wit.  The  book  opened  at  random  might  supply 
us  with  various  offences  of  this  description.    We  point  only 
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to  the  dialogue  between  Middleton  and  Magliabeschi,  and  to 
a  few  vulgar  expressions  uttered  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  his 
conversation  with  Walter  Noble,  which,  how  characteristio 
soever  of  the  plain  and  uncircuitous  phrase  of  the  Protector, 
have  long  since  been  banished  from  social  life,  and  are  never 
seen  in  any  printed  books  that  are  suffered  to  lie  on  a  drawing- 
room  table.  Besides  all  this»  a  spirit  of  gloomy,  discontented 
republicanism  is  peipetually  struggling  for  vent  in  every  pago 
oi  the  work.  Mr.  Landor  is  the  indefatigable  reviler  of  thrones 
and  dignities.  All  eminence,  every  thing,  in  a  word,  that  breaks 
the  flat  level  of  social  equality,  is  sure  to  excite  a  contemp- 
tuous or  peevish  remark.  These  are  unamiable  sentiments, 
and  disfigure  a  literary  production,  (which,  generally  speakings 
is  written  with  much  elegance,)  like  the  frowns  and  wrinkles 
of  discontent  lurking  amid  the  charms  of  the  female  counte- 
nance. In  truth,'  they  are  some  of  the  worst  modifications  of 
a  selfish  vanity.  The  hatred  of  all  that  overtops  ourselves,  is 
rarely  found  m  company  with  ingenuous  or  noble  feelines. 
The  heart  that  has  systematically  trained  itself  to  hate  mt 
high,  is  not  one  whit  the  more  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  and 
supplications  of  the  low.  In  Mr.  Lander's  book,  whatever 
happens  to  be  the  theme  of  the  dialogue,  the  growl  of  his 
thorough-base  is  rarely  intermitted.  Kings,  emperors,  Eng« 
lish  diplomatists  are  perpetually  assailed  by  an  ambushed  and 
unsuspected  warfare,  though  the  subject  of  disquisition  may 
not  have  the  slightest  connexion  with  any  thing  which  he  lays 
to  their  charge. 

These  are  serious  blemishes  in  a  work  which,  in  various 
parts,  evinces  considemble  talent.  We  might  pass  over  the 
affected  orthography  which  pervades  it ;  and  although  it  has 
alternately  provoked  our  smile,  and  exhausted  our  patience^ 
we  are  disposed  to  let  him  adjust  his  own  quarrel  with  Dyche 
and  the  grave  authorities  of  our  tongue,  against  whom  he  rises 
in  such  wanton  rebellion.  The  same  idle  attempt  was  made 
by  Middleton,  by  Mitford,  and  bv  Ritson  ;  but  none  have  en- 
listed under  their  standard,  an^  their  senseless  innovations 
have  disfigured  only  their  own  pages.  We  gladly  pass  on  to 
the  more  agreeable  ofiice  of  pointing  out  passages  which  do 
more  credit  to  the  good-sense  and  ingenuity  of  the  Author ; 
premising  that  Mr.  Landor,  like  many  other  respectable  per* 
sons  who  are  more  agreeable  companions  abroad  than  at  home. 
1)ecomes  more  pleasing  the  further  he  gets  from  his  own  times 
and  from  the  political  and  religious  abuses  with  which,  in  his 
apprehension  at  least,  they  are  teeming.  We  have  travelled 
with  him  pl&asantly  enough  through  some  of  the  disquisitions, 
in  which  the  wise  and  good  of  past  ages  hold  a  share«  and  in 
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which  we  have  not  been  oflfended  with  the  querulousness  and 
the  sarcasm  with  regard  to  which  we  have  just  used  some  slight 
freedom  of  remonstrance.  But  even  this  commendation 
must  not  go  uncj^ualified^  For  instance^  while  we  cordially 
allow  that  the  dialogue  between  Roger  Ascham  and  Lady 
Jane  Orey  is  exquisitely  wrought,  and  that  it  displays  no  or- 
dinary beauties  both  of  sentiment  and  language, — we  cannot 
with  equal  readiness  admit,  that  he  has  identified  himself  with 
the  spirit,  or  transfused  into  his  pages  the  diction  of  antiquity 
witli  the  felicity  for  which  more  than  one  of  our  contemporary 
Journalists  have  given  him  credit.  The  conversation  between 
Cicero  and  his  brother  Quinctus,  for  instance,  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  manner  of  the  great  orator,  or  to  that  which  we 
should  attribute  to  one  who  had  pursued  the  same  studies,  and 
must  have  been  deeply  tinctured  with  his  style  and  sentiment. 
How  widely  remote  from  the  unrestrained  flow  of  language,  the 
easy  correctness,  the  graceful  and  swelling  redundance  of  Tully 
in  his  public  and  philosophical  discourses,  and  even  in  his 
epistles,  where,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  he  made  use  of  a 
lighter  and  less  forensic  diction — '  leviore  quodam  sono  usm,  et 
'  qui  impetum  orationis  non  habet^* — are  the  antithetical  sentences 
contained  in  the  following  passage  selected  from  that  dialogue ! 
Quinctus  had  been  comparing  Caesar  with  Sertorius,  observing 
that,  having  acted  upon  a  more  splendid  tlieatre,  he  might, 
perhaps^  appear  at  a  distance  a  still  greater  character.  To 
this  Marcus  replies : 

*  He  will  seem  so  to  those  only,  who  place  temperance  and  pru« 
dence,  fidelity  and  patriotism,  aside  from  the  component  parts  of 
greatness.  Cesar,  or  all  men,  knew  best  when  to  trust  fortune ;  Ser- 
torius never  trusted  her  at  all,  nor  marched  a  step  along  a  path  he 
had  not  explored.  The  best  of  Romans  slew  the  one,  the  worst  the 
other:  the  death  of  Cesar  was  that  which  the  wise  and  virtuous 
would  most  deprecate  for  themselves  and  their  children ;  that  of  Ser- 
torius what  they  would  most  desire.  And  since,  Quinctus,  we  have 
seen  the  ruin  of  our  country,  and  her  enemies  are  intent  on  ours, 
let  us  be  grateful  that  the  last  years  of  life  have  neither  been  useless 
nor  inglorious,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  close,  not  under  the  condem- 
nation of  such  citizens  as  Cato  and  Brutus,  but  as  Leptdus  and  An- 
toniut*  It  is  with  more  sorrow  than  asperity  that  I  reflect  on  Caiui 
Cesar.  O  !  had  his  heart  been  unambitious  as  his  style,  had  he  been 
as  prompt  to  succour  his  country  as  to  enslave  her,  now  great,  how 
incomparably  great  were  he  !  Then  perhaps  at  this  hour,  O  Quinc* 
tus,  and  in  this  villa,  we  should  have  enjoyed  his  humorous  and 
erudite  discourse ;  for  no  man  ever  tempered  so  seasonably  and  so 
justly  the  materials  of  conversation.  How  graceful  was  he  1  how  un- 
guarded !  His  whole  character  was  uncovered;  as  we  represent  th^ 
bodies  of  heroes  and  of  gods*    Him  I  shaU  see  again ;  and,  while 
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he  acknowledges  my  justice,  I  shall  acknowledge  all  hit  virtues  and 
contemplate  them  unclouded.  I  shall  see  again  our  father,  and  Mil- 
tius  Scevola,  and  you,  and  our  sons,  and  the  ingenuous  and  fiuthful 
Tyro.  He  alone  has  power  over  my  life,  if  any  has,  for  to  him  I 
confide  my  writings.  And  our  worthy  M.  Brutus  will  meet  me, 
whom  1  will  embrace  among  the  first ;  for  if  I  have  not  done  him  an 
injury  I  have  caused  him  one.  Had  I  never  lived,  or  had  I  never 
excited  his  envy,  he  might  perhaps  have  written  as  I  have  done ;  butt 
for  tlie  sake  of  avoiding  me,  he  caught  both  cold  and  fever*  Let  ui 
pardon  him ;  let  us  love  him  ;  with  a  weakness  that  injured  his  elo- 
quence, and  with  a  soilness  of  soul  that  sapped  the  constitution  of 
our  state,  he  is  still  no  unworthy  branch  of  that  family,  which  will 
be  remembered  the  longest  among  men. 

*  O  happy  day,  when  I  shall  meet  my  equals,  and  when  my  in- 
feriors shall  trouble  me  no  more ! 

*  Man  thinks  it  miserable  to  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  projects : 
h6  should  rather  think  it  miserable  to  have  formed  them :  for  the  one 
is  his  own  action,  the  other  is  not;  the  one  was  subject  from  the  be- 
ginning to  disappointments  and  vexations,  the  other  ends  them.  And 
what  truly  is  that  period  of  life  in  which  we  are  not  in  the  midst  of 
our  projects  ?  They  spring  up  only  the  more  rank  and  wild,  year 
after  year,  from  their  extinction  or  from  their  change  of  form,  as 
herbage  from  the  corruption  and  dying  down  of  herbage.  I  will 
not  dissemble  that  I  upheld  the  senatorial  cause,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  my  dignity  was  to  depend  on  it.*     Vol.  H.  pp.  35S— 5. 

Our  objection  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  that  part 
of  the  dialogue  in  which  Cicero  discourses  upon  parental  af- 
fection with  great  truth  and  feeling. 

*  Quinctus. — Proceed  my  brother.  In  all  temptations  of  mind  and 
feeling,  my  spirits  arc  equalized  by  your  discourse ;  and  that  which 
you  said  with  rather  too  much  brevity  of  our  children,  soothes  me 
greatly. 

*  Marcus, — I  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  in  what  I  have  spoken. 
And  yet — ah  Quinctus  !  there  is  a  tear  that  Philosophy  cannot  dry^ 
and  a  pang  that  will  rise  as  we  approach  the  Gods. 

*  They,  who  have  given  us  our  affections,  permitt  us  surely  the 
uses  and  the  signs  of  them.  Immoderate  grief^  like  every  thing  else 
immoderate,  is  useless  and  pernicious ;  but  if  we  did  not  tolerate,  and 
endure  it,  if  we  did  not  prepare  for  it,  meet  it,  commune  with  it,  if 
we  did  not  even  cherish  it  in  its  season,  much  of  what  is  best  in  oar 
faculties,  much  of  our  tenderness,  much  of  our  generosity,  much  of 
our  patriotism,  much  also  of  our  gunius  would  be  stifled  and  extin- 
guished. 

*  When  I  hear  any  one  call  upon  another  to  be  manly  and  to  re- 
strain his  tears,  if  they  flow  from  the  social  and  the  kind  affections,  I 
doubt  the  humanity  and  distrust  the  wisdom  of  the  counseller.  If  ho 
were  humane,  he  would  be  more  inclined  to  pity  and  to  sympathize 
thaz)  to  lectuic  and  to  reprove ;  and  if  he  were  wise,  he  would  con* 
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«ider  tbttt  tears  are  given  us  by  nature  as  a  remedy  to  afRict]on«  al« 
though,  like  other  remedies,  they  sliould  come  to  our  relief  in  private. 
Philosophy,  we  may  be  told,  would  prevent  the  tears  by  turning  away 
the  sources  of  them,  and  by  raising  up  a  rampart  against  pam  and 
Borrow.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Philosophy,  quite  pure  and  totally  ab« 
stracted  from  our  appetites  and  passioos,  instead  of  serving  us  the 
better  for  beine  so,  would  do  us  tittle  pr  no  good  at  all*  We  may 
receive  so  much  light  as  uot  to  see,  and  so  much  philosophy  as  to  be 
worse  than  foolish. 

*  My  eloquence,  whatever  (with  Pollio's  leave)  it  may  be,  would 
at  least  have  sufficed  me  to  explore  these  tracts  of  philosophy,  which 
the  Greeks,  as  I  said,  either  have  seldom  coasted  or  have  lefV  un- 
settled. Although  I  think  I  have  done  somewhat  more  than  they  have* 
I  am  often  dissatisfied  with  the  scantiness  of  my  stores  and  the  limits 
of  my  excursions.  Every  question  has  given  me  the  subject  of  a 
new  one  ;  the  last  has  always  been  better  than  the  precedmg,  and, 
like  Archimedes,  whose  tomb  appears  now  before  me  as  when  I  first 
discovered  it  at  Syracuse,  1  could  almost  ask  of  my  enemy  time  to 

'  «olve  my  problem. 

*  Quinctus !  Quinctus !  let  us  exult  with  joy :  there  is  no  enemy  to 
be  appeased  or  avoided.  We  are  moving  forwards,  and  without  ex- 
ertion, thither  where  we  shall  know  all  we  wish  to  know,  and  how 
greatly  more  than,  whether  in  Tusculum  or  in  Formise,  in  Bome  or 
in  Athens,  we  could  ever  hope  to  learn.*    Vol.  II.  pp.  384 — 386. 

We  were,  however,  not  a  little  surprised  at  hearing  Cicero, 
in  the  same  conversation,  talk  of  the  laws  of  perspective  ;  for 
we  have  reason  to  be  convinced  that  the  ancients  were  igno- 
rant of  the  linear  branch  of  that  study.     *  I  now  perceive  that 

*  the  laws  of  society  in  one  thing,  resemble  the  laws  of  per- 
'  spective  :  they  require  that  what  is  below  should  rise  gradu- 
^  ally^  and  that  what  is  above  should  descend  in  the  same  pro- 

•  portion,  but  not  that  they  should  touch.' 

The  dialogue  between  Roger  Ascham  and  his  accomplished 
and  interesting  pupil,  we  will  not  injure  by  a  mutilated  extract. 
It  breathes  the  charm  of  innocence  and  simplicity,  and  is  in 
the  Author's  very  best  manner. 

*  Ascham.  Thou  art  going,  my  dear  young  lady,  into  a  most  awful 
state ;  thou  art  passing  into  matrimony  and  great  wealth.  God  hath 
willed  it  so  ;  submitt  in  thankfulness. 

*  Thy  affections  are  rightly  placed  and  well  distributed.  Love  is  a 
secondary  passion  in  those  who  love  most,  a  primary  in  those  whp 
love  least.  He  who  is  inspired  by  it  in  a  great  degree,  is  inspired 
by  honour  in  a  greater :  it  never  reaches  its  plenitude  of  growth  and 
perfection,  but  in  the  most  exalted  minds... Alas  !  alas! 

*  Jaue.  What  aileth  my  virtuous  Ascham  ?  what  is  amiss  ?  why  do 
I  tremble  ? 

*  Ascham,  I  see  perils  on  perils  which  thou  dost  not  sec,  although 
ihou  art  wiser  than  thy  poor  old  master.    And  it  is  not  because  Love 
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hath  blinded  thee,  for  that  surpasseth  his  supposed  oninipotence,  bnl 
it  is  because  thy  tender  heart  having  always  leaned  afiectioiiately 
upon  goody  hath  felt  and  known  nothing  of  evil. 

'  I  once  persuaded  thee  to  reflect  naucn  ;  let  me  now  persuade  thee 
to  avoid  the  habitude  of  reflection,  to  lay  aside  bookSf  and  to  gaie 
carefully  and  stcdfastly  on  what  is  under  and  before  thee. 

'  Jane.  I  have  well  bethought  me  of  all  my  duties :  O  how  ezten- 
sivc  they  are !  what  a  goodly  and  fair  inheritance !  But  tell  me, 
wouldst  thou  command  me  never  more  to  read  Cicero  and  Epictetus 
and  Polybius  ?  the  others  I  do  resign  unto  thee :  they  are  good  for 
the  arbour  and  for  the  gravel  walk:  but  leave  unto  me,  I  beseech 
thee,  my  friend  and  father,  leave  unto  me,  for  my  fireside  and  for 
my  pillow,  truth,  eloquence,  courage,  constancy. 

<  Ascham*  Kead  them  on  thy  marriage-hcd,  on  thy  childbed,  on  thy 
deathbed.  Thou  spotless  undrooping  lily,  they  have  fenced  thee 
right  well  !  These  are  the  men  for  men  :  these  are  to  fashion  the 
bright  and  blessed  creatures,  O  Jane,  whom  God  shall  one  day  smile 
upon  in  thy  chaste  bosom... Mind  thou  thy  husband. 

<  J(nie.  I  sincerely  love  the  youth  who  hath  espoused  me ;  1  love 
liim  with  the  fondest,  the  most  solicitous  affection.  I  pray  to  the 
Almighty  for  his  goodness  and  happiness,  and  do  forget  at  times,  un- 
worthy supplicant !  the  prayers  I  should  have  offered  for  myself.  O 
never  fear  that  I  will  disparage  my  kind  religious  teacheri  by  dis- 
obedience to  my  husband  in  the  most  trying  duties. 

'  Ascham.  Gentle  is  he,  gentle  and  virtuous ;  but  time  will  harden 
him  :  time  must  harden  even  thee,  sweet  Jane !  Do  thou,  compla- 
cently and  indirectly,  lead  him  from  ambition. 

^  Jane.  He  is  contunted  with  me  and  with  home. 

*  Ascham.  Ah  Jane,  Jane  !  men  of  high  estate  grow  tired  of  con- 
tcntedncss. 

*  Jane.  He  told  me  he  never  liked  books  unless  I  read  them  to 
him.  I  will  read  them  to  him  every  evening ;  I  will  open  new  worlds 
to  him,  richer  than  those  discovered  by  the  Spaniard!  I  will  conduct 
him  to  treasures... O  what  treasures  !...on  which  he  may  sleep  in  inno- 
cence and  peace. 

*  Afcham.  Rather  do  thou  walk  with  him,  ride  with  him,  play  with 
him,  be  his  faery,  his  page,  his  every  thing  that  love  and  poetry  have 
invented ;  but  watch  him  well,  sport  with  his  fancies ;  turn  them 
about  like  the  ringlets  round  his  cheeks ;  and  if  ever  he  meditate  on 
power,  go,  toss  up  thy  baby  to  his  brow,  and  bring  back  his  thoughts 
into  his  heart  by  tlie  music  of  thy  discourse. 

<  Teach  him  to  live  unto  God  and  unto  thee :  and  he  will  discover 
that  women,  like  the  plants  in  woods,  derive  their  softness  and  ten- 
derness from  the  shade.*    Vol.  IL  pp.  51 — 54. 

\Vc  do  not  instance  the  Conversation  between  Lord  Bacoa 
and  Hooker  as  a  successful  imitation  of  the  manner  of  either 
of  those  great  men.  In  this  respect,  we  tliink  it  is  a  failure ; 
— if,  indeed,  Mr.  Laudor  had  not  in  view,  as  we  are  willing  to 
believe,  the  enforcement  of  u  high  momlity,  rather  than  a  mere 
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mimicry  of  language.    We  omit  the  absurd  and  inapplicable 
remarks  of  Hooker  on  the  properties  of  the  dittany. 

*  &0CHIU— Hearing  much  of  your  worthiness  and  wisdom.  Matter 
Richard  Hooker,  I  nave  besought  your  comfort  and  consolation  in 
lUi  my  too  heavy  affliction ;  for  we  oflen  do  stand  in  need  of  hearing 
what  we  know  full  well,  and  our  own  balsams  must  be  poured  into 
€Mr  breasts  by  another's  hand.  Withdrawn  as  you  live  from  court 
and  courtly  men,  and  having  cars  occupied  by  better  reports  than 
such  as  are  flying  about  me,  yet  haply  so  hard  a  case  as  mine, 
befalling  a  man  heretofore  not  averse  from  the  studies  in  which  you 
also  take  delight,  may  liave  touched  you  with  some  concern. 

*  Hooker, — I  do  think,  my  lord  of  Vcrulam,  that,  unhappy  as  you 
appear,  God  in  sooth  has  foregone  to  chasten  you,  and  that  the  day 
which  in  his  wisdom  he  appointed  for  your  trial,  was  the  very  day 
oo  which  the  king's  majesty  gave  unto  your  ward  and  custody  the 
great  seal  of  his  English  realio*  And  yet  perhaps  it  may  be,  let  roe 
«Uer  it  without  offence,  that  your  features  and  stature  were  from  that 
day  forward  no  longer  what  they  were  before.  Such  an  effect  do 
power  and  rank  and  office  produce  even  on  prudent  and  religious 
men. 

*  A  hound's  whelp  howleth  if  you  pluck  him  up  above  where  he 
flood  ;  man,  in  much  greater  peril  of  falling,  doth  rejoice.  You,  my 
lord,  as  befitteth  you,  arc  smitten  and  contrite,  and  do  appear  in  deep 
wretchedness  and  tribulation,  to  your  servants  and  those  about  you; 
bat  1  know  that  there  is  always  a  balm  which  lies  uppermost  in  these 
aflictions,  and  that  no  heart  rightly  softened  can  be  very  sore. 

*  ^acoa.— And  yet,  master  Richard,  it  is  surely  no  small  matter* 
to  lose  the  respect  of  those  who  looked  up  to  us  for  countenance,  and 
tbe  favour  of  a  right  learned  king,  and,  O  master  Hooker !  such 
a  power  of  money !  But  money  is  mere  dross.  I  should  always  hold 
it  so,  if  it  possessed  not  two  qualities;  that  of  making  men  treat  us 
reverently,  and  that  of  enabling  us  to  help  tlie  needy. 

'  Hooker, — The  respect,  I  thmk,  of  those  who  respect  us  for  what 
a  fool  can  ^ive  and  a  rogue  can  take  away,  may  ea&ily  be  dispensed 
with:  but  it  is  indeed  a  high  prerogative  to  help  the  needy;  and 
when  it  pleases  the  Almighty  to  deprive  us  of  it,  let  us  believe  that  he 
foreknows  our  inclination  to  negligence  in  the  charge  entrusted  to 
UP,  and  that  in  his  mercy  he  has  removed  from  us  a  most  fearful 
responsibility. 

*  Bacon. — I  know  a  number  of  poor  gentlemen  to  whom  I  could 
have  rendered  aid. 

*  Hooker. — Have  you  examined  and  siflcd  their  worthiness  i 

*  Bacoa-^ Well  and  deeply. 

*  Hooter.— Then  must  you  have  known  them  long  before  your  ad- 
versity, and  while  the  means  of  succouring  them  were  in  your  hands. 

*  Bacon. — You  have  circumvented  and  entrapped  me,  master 
Hooker.  Faith  !  I  am  mortified — you  the  schoolman,  I  the  school- 
i>oy! 

*  Hooker^^^Sny  not  so,  my  lord.    Your  years  and  wii»dom  arc  abun- 
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dantly  more  than  mineyyour  knowledge  higher,  your  experience  richer. 
Our  wits  are  not  always  in  blossom  upon  us.  When  the  roses  ire 
overcharged  and  languid,  up  springs  a  spike  of  rue.  Mortified  on 
such  an  occasion !  God  forefend  it !  But  again  to  the  business...! 
should  never  be  over-penitent  for  my  neglect  of  needy  gentlemen» 
who  have  neglected  themselves  much  worse.  They  have  chosen 
their  profession  with  its  chances  and  contingences.  If  they  had  pro* 
tected  their  country  by  their  courage,  or  adorned  it  by  their  stuaies, 
they  would  have  merited,  and,  under  a  king  of  sucn  learning  and 
such  equity,  would  have  received  in  some  sort  their  reward.  I  look 
upon  tnem  as  so  many  old  cabinets  of  ivory  and  tortoisethell, 
scratched,  flawed,  splintered,  rotten,  defective  both  within  and 
without,  hard  to  unlock,  insecure  to  lock  up  again,  unfit  to  use. 

'  Bacon. — Methinks  it  beginneth  to  rain,  master  Richard.  What 
if  we  comfort  our  bodies  with  a  small  cup  of  wine  against  the  ill 
temper  of  the  air. 

^  Wherefor  in  God's  name  are  you  afiirightened  ? 

'  Hooker* — Not  so,  my  lord,  not  so. 

*  Bacon. — What  then  affects  you  ? 

*  Hooker. — ^Why  indeed,  since  your  lordship  interrogates  me— I 
looked,  idly  and  imprudently,  into  that  rich  buffette;  and  I  saw, 
unless  the  haze  of  the  weather  has  come  into  the  parlour,  or  my 
sight  is  the  worse  for  last  night's  readine,  no  fewer  than  six  ailver 
pints.    Surely  six  tables  for  company  are  laid  only  at  coronationi. 

*  Bacon, — There  are  many  men  so  squeamish,  that  forsooth  they 
would  keep  a  cup  to  themselves,  and  never  communicate  it  to 
their  neighbour  or  best  friend ;  a  fashion  which  seems  to  me  of- 
fensive in  an  honest  house,  where  no  disease  of  ill  repute  ought 
to  be  feared.  We  have  lately,  master  Richard,  adopted  strange 
fashions ;  we  have  run  into  the  wildest  luxuries.  The  lord  Leioetteri 
I  heard  it  from  my  father — God  forfend  it  should  ever  bo  recorded 
in  our  history — when  he  entertained  queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenil worth- 
castle,  laid  before  her  Majesty  a  fork  of  pure  silver.  I  the  more 
easily  credit  it,  as  master  Thomas  Coriatt  doth  vouch  for  having 
seen  the  same  monsterous  sign  of  voluptuousness  at  Venice.  We  are 
surely  the  especial  favorites  of  Providence,  when  such  wantonness 
hath  not  melted  us  quite  away.  After  this  portent,  it  would  otherwise 
have  appeared  incredible,  that  we  should  have  broken  the  Spanish 
Armada! 

'  Pledge  me  :  hither  comes  our  wine. 

*  Dolt !  villain !  is  not  this  the  beverage  I  reserve  for  mjwAT} 
<  The  blockhead  must  imagine  that  malmsey  runs  in  a  stream 

under  the  ocean,  like  the  Alpheus.  Bear  with  me,  good  master 
Hooker,  but  verily  I  have  little  of  this  wine,  and  [  keep  it  as  a  medi- 
cine for  my  many  and  growing  infirmities.  You  are  younger; 
weaker  drink  is  more  wholesome  lor  you.  The  lighter  ones  of  France 
arc  best  of  all  accommodated  by  >fature  to  our  constitutions,  and 
therefor  she  hath  placed  them  so  within  our  reach,  that  we  have 
only  to  stretch  out  our  necks,  in  a  manner,  and  drink  them  from  the 
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val.    But  thb  i  y»  thfs  malmsey,  flies  from  centre  to  circum« 

ktenoep  md  ma      /outbful  blood  to  boil. 

'    •  *  ♦  *  • 

^  Hodter^-^l  know  my  poor  weak  intellects,  most  noble  lord,  and  bow 

Etilj  tbey  bare  pro6tea  by  all  my  hard  painstidcing.  Comprebendinff 
thm|^  and  those  imperfectly,  I  sa^  only  what  others  have  said 
re,  wise  men  and  holy ;  and  if,  bypassing  through  my  heart  into  the 
■ride  world  around  me,  it  pleaseth  God  inax  this  little  treasure  shall 
iMnre  lost  nothiog  of  its  weight  and  pureness,  my  exultation  is  then 
fkm  exultation  of  humility.  Wisdom  consisteth  not  in  knowing  many 
flbiags ;  nor  even  in  knowing  them  thoroughly ;  but  in  choosmg  and 
■I  following  what  conduces  the  most  certainly  to  our  lasting  happiness 
WbA  true  glory.  And  tliis  wisdom,  my  lord  of  Verulam,  cometh  from 
IJbove. 

*  *  Bac(m,^~\  have  observed,  among  the  well  informed  and  the  ill 
bformed,  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  infirmities  and  follies ;  those 
prbo  are  rather  the  wiser  keep  them  separate,  and  those  who  are 
of  all  keep  them  better  out  of  siffht.    Now  examine  the 


layinffs  and  writings  of  the  prime  philosophers ;  and  you  will  often 
Im  them,  master  Richard,  to  be  untruths  made  to  resemble  truths : 
|be  business  with  them  is  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  and 
BOC  to  touch  it :  the  goal  of  the  charioteer  is  eviiata  fervidis  ratis^  as 
pDOne  poet  saith.  But  we  who  care  nothing  for  chaunts  and  cadences, 
i&d  have  no  time  to  catch  at  applauses,  push  forward  over  stones 
fod  sands  straightway  to  our  object.  I  have  persuaded  men,  and 
|baU  persuade  them  for  ages,  that  I  possess  a  wide  range  of  thoughts 
■Dexplored  by  others  and  first  thrown  open  by  me,  with  many  fair 
bclosures  of  choice  and  abstruse  knowlcdse.  I  have  incited  and 
ppttructed  them  to  examine  all  subjects  of  useful  and  rational  in- 
Uniry :  very  few  that  occurred  to  me  have  I  myself  left  untouched 
ft  untried.  One  however  hath  almost  escaped  me,  and  surely  one 
IPorth  the  trouble. 

,   *  Hooker. — Pray,  my  lord,  if  I  am  guilty  of  no  indiscretion,  what 
|Wqr»^be? 
^    *  BacoNm — Francis  Bacon/    Vol.  II.  pp.  59^-66. 

'  We  must  make  room  for  the  dialogue  between  Lord  Brooke 
and  Sir  Philip  Sydney  in  the  first  volume.  It  is  very  happily 
imagined,  and  calls  up  the  purest  images  of  happiness,  friend- 
ship, rural  enjoyment,  and  *  home-bred  delight.' 

'  Sfoole.— I  come  again  unto  the  woods  and  unto  the  wilds  of 
Penshurst,  whither  my  heart  and  the  friend  of  my  heart  have  long 
Imrited  mc. 

*  Sidney. — Welcome,  welcome !  And  now,  Greville,  seat  yourself 
imder  this  oak ;  since,  if  you  had  hungered  or  thirsted  from  your 
jooniey,  you  would  have  renewed  tlie  alacrity  of  your  old  servants  in 
the  hall. 

*  Jffrooie.— -In  truth  I  did  so  ;  for  no  otherwise  the  good  household. 
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would  hare  iu  The  birds  met  me  first,  affriglitened  by  the  tossing 
up  of  capsy  and  I  knew  by  these  harbingers,  who  were  coming. 
When  my  palfrey  eyed  them  askance  for  ueir  clamorousness,  and 
shrank  somewhat  back,  they  quarreled  with  him  almost  before  they 
saluted  me,  and  asked  him  many  pert  questions.  What  a  plcmnt 
spot,  Sidney,  have  you  chosen  here  for  meditation !  a  solitude  is  the 
audience-chamber  of  God. — Few  days,  very  few  in  our  year,  are  like 
this :  there  is  a  fresh  pleasure  in  every  fresh  posture  of  the  limbs,  in 
every  turn  the  eye  takes. 

*  Youth,  credulous  of  happiness,  throw  down 
Upon  this  turf  thy  wallet,  stored  and  swolo 
>Viih  morrow- morns,  bird-eggs,  and  bladders  burst, 
lliat  tires  thee  with  its  wagging  to  and  fro  : 
Thou  too  wouldst  breathe  more  freely  for  it,  Age, 
Who  lackest  heart  to  laugh  at  life's  deceit. 

*  It  sometimes  requires  a  stout  push,  and  sometimes  a  sudden  re- 
sistcnce,  in  the  wisest  men,  not  to  become  for  a  moment  the  moftt 
foolish.  What  have  1  done !  I  have  fairly  challenged  you,  so  much 
my  master. 

'  Sidney, — You  1)ave  warmed  me  :  I  must  cool  a  little  and  watch 
my  opportunity.  So  now,  Grcville,  return  you  to  your  invitations, 
and  I  will  clear  the  ground  for  the  company:  Youth,  Age,  and 
whatever  comes  between,  with  all  their  kindred  and  dependencies! 
Verily  we  need  few  taunts  or  expostulations ;  for  in  the  country  we 
have  few  vices,  and  consequently  few  repinings.  I  take  especial  care 
that  my  young  labourers  and  farmers  shall  never  be  idle,  and  supply 
them  with  bows  and  arrows,  with  bowls  and  ninepins,  for  their  Sun- 
day-evening, lest  they  should  wench,  drink,  and  quarrel.  In  church 
they  are  taught  to  love  God ;  after  church  they  are  practised  to  love 
their  neighbour ;  for  business  on  work- days  keeps  them  apart  and 
scattered,  and  on  market-days  they  are  prone  to  a  rivalry  bordering 
on  malice,  as  competitors  for  custom.  Goodness  does  not  luore  cer- 
tainly make  men  happy,  than  happiness  makes  them  good  We 
must  distinguish  between  felicity  and  prosperity  :  for  prosperity  leads 
oflen  to  ambition,  and  ambition  to  disappointment :  the  course  is 
then  over  ;  the  wheel  turns  round  but  once  ;  while  the  re-action  of 
goodness  and  happiness  is  perpetual. 

'  /iror>Ae.— You  reason  justly  and  you  act  rightly.  Piety,  warm, 
soil,  and  passive,  as  the  aether  round  the  throne  of  Grace,  is  made 
callous  and  inactive  by  kneeling  too  much  :  her  vitality  faints  under 
rigorous  and  wearisome  observances.  A  forced  match  between  a 
man  and  his  religion  sours  his  temper  and  leaves  a  barren  bed. 

*  Siducij, — Desire  of  lucre,  the  worst  and  most  general  country 
vice,  arises  here  from  the  necessity  of  looking  to  small  gains.  It  is 
the  tartar  that  encrusts  economy. 

* Avarice 

(«rudgcs  the  gamesome  river-fish  its  food, 
And  shuts  his  heart  against  his  own  life's  blood. 
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*  Brooke. — O  that  any  thin^  ao  monstrous  should  exist  in  this  pro- 
fusion  and  prodigality  of  blessings !  The  herbs  are  crisp  and  elastic 
with  health ;  they  are  warm  under  my  hand,  as  if  their  veins  were 
filled  with  such  a  fluid  as  ours.  What  a  hum  of  satisfaction  in  God's 
creatures !    How  is  it,  Sidney,  the  smallest  do  seem  the  happiest? 

*  Sidney. — Compensation  for  their  weaknesses  and  their  fears ; 
compensation  for  the  shortness  of  their  existence.  Their  spirits 
mount  upon  the  sunbeam  above  the  eagle :  they  have  more  enjoy- 
ment in  their  one  summer  than  the  elephant  in  his  century. 

*  Brooke, — Are  not  also  the  little  and  lowly  in  our  speaes  the  most 
happy? 

*  Sidney. — I  would  not  wUlingly  try  nor  overcuriously  examine  it. 
We,  Greville,  are  happy  in  these  parks  and  forests :  we  were  happy 
in  my  close  winter-walk  of  box  and  laurustinus  and  roezereon.  In 
our  earlier  days  did  we  not  emboss  our  bosoms  with  the  crocusses, 
and  shake  them  almost  unto  shedding  with  our  transports !  Ah  my 
friend,  there  is  a  greater  difference,  both  in  the  stages  of  life  and  in 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  than  in  the  conditions  of  men :  yet  the 
healthy  pass  through  the  seasons,  from  the  clement  to  the  inclement, 
not  only  unreluctantly,  but  rejoicingly,  knowing  that  the  worst  will 
aoon  finish  and  the  best  begin  anew ;  and  we  are  all  desirous  of  push- 
ing forward  into  every  stage  of  life,  excepting  that  alone  which 
ought  reasonably  to  allure  us  most,  as  opening  to  us  the  Via  Sacra^ 
along  which  we  move  in  triumph  to  our  eternal  country.  We  may  in 
Bome  measure  frame  our  minds  for  the  reception  of  happiness,  for 
more  or  for  less ;  but  we  should  well  consider  to  what  port  we  are 
steering  in  search  of  it,  and  that  even  in  the  richest  we  shall  find  but 
a  circumscribed,  and  very  exhaustible  quantity.  There  is  a  sickliness 
in  the  firmest  of  us,  which  induces  us  to  change  our  side,  though  re« 
posing  ever  so  softly ;  yet,  wittingly  or  unwittingly,  we  turn  again 
aoon  into  our  old  position.  God  hath  granted  unto  both  of  us  hearts 
easily  contented ;  hearts  fitted  for  every  station,  because  fitted  for 
every  duty.  What  appears  the  dullest  may  contribute  most  to  our 
genius :  what  is  most  gloomy  may  soften  the  seeds  and  relax  the 
nbres  of  gaiety.  Sometimes  we  are  insensible  to  its  kindlier  influ- 
ence, sometimes  not.  We  enjoy  the  solemnity  of  the  spreading  oak 
above  us  :  perhaps  we  owe  to  it  in  part  the  mood  of  our  minds  at  this 
instant :  perhaps  an  inanimate  thing  supplies  me,  while  I  am  speak- 
ing, with  all  I  possess  of  animation.  Do  you  imagine  that  any  con- 
test of  sheplierds  can  aflbrd  them  the  same  pleasure  as  I  receive  from 
the  description  of  it ;  or  that  even  in  their  loves,  however  innocent 
and  faithful,  they  are  so  free  from  anxiety  as  I  am  while  I  celebrate 
them  ?  The  exertion  of  intellectual  power,  of  fancy  and  imagination, 
keeps  from  us  greatly  more  than  their  wretchedness,  and  affords  us 
greatly  more  than  their  enjoyment.  We  are  motes  in  the  midst  of 
generations :  we  have  our  sunbeams  to  circuit  and  climb.  Look  at 
the  summits  of  all  the  trees  around  us,  how  they  move,  and  the 
lofliest  the  most  so :  nothing  is  at  rest  within  the  compass  of  our 
view,  except  the  grey  moss  on  the  park-pales.  Let  it  eat  away  the 
dead  oak,  but  let  it  not  be  compared  witti  the  living  one. 
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*  Poets  are  nearly  all  prone  to  melancholy  ;  yet  the  most  plaintire 
ditty  has  imparted  a  fuller  joy,  and  of  longer  duration,  to  its  com- 
poser, than  the  conquest  of  Persia  to  the  Macedonian.  A  bottle 
of  wine  bringeth  as  much  pleasure  as  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom, 
and  not  unlike  it  in  kind ;  the  senses  in  both  cases  are  confused  and 
perverted* 

*  Brooke.  Merciful  heaven !  and  for  the  fruition  of  an  hour's 
drunkenness,  from  which  they  must  awaken  with  heaviness,  pain,  and 
terror,  men  consume  a  whole  crop  of  their  kind  at  one  harvest-home. 
Shame  upon  those  light  ones  who  carol  at  the  feast  of  blood!  and 
worse  upon  those  graver  ones  who  nail  upon  their  escutcheon  the 
name  ot  great.  God  sometimes  sends  a  famine,  sometimes  a  pesti- 
lence, and  sometimes  a  hero,  for  the  chastisement  of  mankind ;  none 
of  them  surely  for  their  admiration.  Only  some  cause  like  unto  that 
which  is  now  scattering  the  mental  fog  of  the  Netherlands,  and  is 
preparing  them  for  the  fruits  of  freedom^  can  justify  us  in  drawing  the 
sword  abroad. 

'  Sidney,  And  only  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose  can  autho- 
rize us  again  to  sheathe  it;  for,  the  aggrandisement  ot  our  neighbours 
is  nought  of  detriment  to  us ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  are  honest  and 
industrious,  his  wealth  is  ours.  We  have  nothing  to  dread  while  our 
laws  are  equitable  and  our  impositions  light:  but  children  fly  from 
mothers  that  strip  and  scourge  them.  We  are  come  to  an  age  when 
we  ought  to  read  and  speak  loudly  what  our  discretion  tells  us  is  fit; 
we  are  not  to  be  set  in  a  corner  for  mockery  and  derision,  with  our 
hands  hanging  down  motionless  and  our  pockets  turned  inside-out. 
Let  us  congratulate  our  country  on  her  freedom  from  debt»  and  on 
the  economy  and  disinterestedness  of  her  administrators;  men  alto- 
gether of  eminent  worth,  afraid  of  nothing  but  of  deviating  from  the 
broad  and  beaten  path  of  illustrious  ancestors,  and  propagating  her 
glory  in  far-distant  countries,  not  by  the  loquacity  of  mountebanks, 
or  the  audacity  of  buffoons,  nor  by  covering  a  tarnished  sword-knot 
with  a  trim  shoulder-knot,  but  by  the  mission  of  right-learned,  grave* 
and  eloquent  ambassadors.  Triumpiiantly  and  disdainfully  may  you 
point  to  others. 

*  While  the  young  blossom  starts  to  light. 
And  Heaven  looks  down  serenely  bright 

On  Naturc*s  graceful  form  ; 
While  hills  and  vales  and  woods  are  gay. 
And  village  voices  all  breathe  May, 

Who  dreads  the  future  storm  ? 

<  When  princes  smile  and  senates  bend. 
What  mortal  e'er  foresaw  his  end 

Or  fear'd  the  frown  of  God  ? 
Yet  has  the  tempest  swept  them  off, 
And  the  opprest,  with  bitter  scoff*, 

Their  silent  marble  trod. 
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^  To  BweH  their  pride,  to  quench  their  ire. 
Did  venerable  Laws  expire. 

And  sterner  fbmis  arise  ; 
Faith  in  their  presence  veilM  her  head. 
Patience  and  Charitv  were  dead. 

And  Hope.  . .  beyond  the  skies. 

*  But  away,  away  with  politics ;  let  not  this  eity'-stendi  infect  eur 
fbesb  country-air. 

*  Broohe.  To  happiness  then,  and  unhappiness,  since  we  can  dk* 
course  upon  it  without  emotion  Our  unhappiness  appears  to  be  more 
often  sought  by  us,  and  pursued  more  steddily  than  our  happiness* 
Wliat  courtier  on  the  one  side,  what  man  of  genius  on  the  otoefp 
has  not  complained  of  unworthiness  preferred  to  worth  ?  Who  pre- 
fers it  ?  his  friend  \  no.  his  self?  no  surely.  Whv  then  grieve  at 
fdly  or  injustice  in  those  who  have  no  concern  in  nim,  and  in  whom 
he  has  no  concern  P  We  are  indignant  at  the  sufierings  of  those  who 
bear  bravely  and  undeservedly ;  but  a  single  cry  from  them  breaks  the 
charm  that  bound  them  to  us. 

*  Sidney,  The  English  character  stands  high  above  complaining.  I 
kave  heard  the  French  soldier  scream  at  receiving  a  wound ;  I  never 
heard  ours :  shall  the  uneducated  be  worthy  of  setting  an  exaoipla 
to  the  lettered  ?  If  we  see,  as  we  have  seen^  young  persons  of  some 
promise,  but  in  comparison  to  us  as  the  coU  is  to  the  courser,  raised 
to  trust  and  eminence  by  any  powerful  advocate,  is  it  not  enough  to 
ftel  ourselves  the  stronger  men,  without  exposing  our  limbs  to  the 
paasenffer,  and  begging  him  in  proof  to  handle  our  musdes  ?  Only 
<Hie  siroject  of  sorrow,  none  or  complaint,  in  respect  to  court,  li 
just  and  reasonable;  namely,  to  be  rejected  or  overlooked  when  our 
exertions  or  experience  mi^t  benefit  our  country.  Forbidden  to 
volte  our  glory  with  hers,  let  us  clierish  it  at  home  the  more  fondly 
for  its  disappomtmenty  and  give  her  reason  to  say  afterwards^  she 
could  have  wished  the  union.' 

We  must  now  close  our'  extracts  and  our  remarks.  With 
regard  to  the  spirit  which  too  frequently  breaks  forth  id  the. 
course  of  Mr.  Landor*s  volumes,  we  know  not  whether  we 
ought  to  express  ourselves  in  terms  of  reprehension,  so  much 
as  of  concern  and  regret.  The  overweening  self-love  that  could 
delude  him  into  the  imagination,  that  his  individual  eiTorts 
contributed  to  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  and  persuade  him,  that 
l)is  pen  alone  was  omnipotent  enough  to  render  an  iufamoua 
name  immortal,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  rebuke  or  remonstrance.^ 
Lest  we  may  be  suspected  of  exaggerating  or  misrepresenting 
these  hallucinations  of  egotism,  we  subjoin  the  following  sen- 
tences. In  a  note,  speaking  of  the  French  Emperor,  he  re- 
marks :  '  Although  /  did  my  utmost  iu  pursuing  this  tyrant  to 
'  death,  recommending  and  insisting  on  nothing  less,  yet,  I 
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'  acknowledge  that  I  am  sorry  he  is  dead/  He  thus  speiJLS  in 
his  own  person,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Marchese  Palar 
vicini.  The  Marchese  having  remarked  that  the  English 
houses  of  Parliament  ou<]^ht  to  have  animadverted  upon  the 
conduct  of  a  certain  Engl.sh  General,  Mr.  Landor  exclaims: 
'  These  two  fingers  have  more  power,  Marchese,  than  those 
*  two  houses.  A  pen  !  he  shall  live  for  it.  What,  with  their 
'  animadversions,  can  they  do  like  this  ?*  These  are  errors  in- 
cidental,  we  believe,  to  a  secluded  and  unsocial  life.  They 
who  stand  aloof  from  the  softening  intercourses  of  society/  or, 
like  Walter  Landor,  can  exclaim  with  a  self-complacent  satis* 
faction,  '  that  they  never  accepted  a  letter  of  introduction,  nor 
'  expressed  a  wish  for  any  man*s  society,'  are  but  too  apt  to 
place  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the  universal  system,  and  to 
imagine  that  they  have  sufficient  intellectual  strength  to  com- 
municate an  impulse  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  world,  which, 
instead  of  revolving  around  them,  as  they  idly  dream,  is  fixed 
within  its  own  orbit,  and  governed  by  its  own  laws.  Intelli- 
gence  is,  no  doubt,  a  mighty  power ;  but  the  unaided  mind  of 
one  man  can  effect  but  little.  And  if  the  reading  and  litera- 
ture of  Mr.  Landor  have  taught  him  to  indulge  in  these  dis- 
ordered reveries  of  intellectual  sovereignty,  we  should  not  re- 
gret to  hear  that  his  books  had  suffered  the  fate  to  which  those 
of  Don  Quixote  were  consigned  by  the  friendly  hands  of  his 
niece  and  his  house-keeper.  A  little  self-knowledge,  and  a 
correct  estimate  (which  is  its  best  result)  of  the  limitation  of 
our  own  faculties,  would  soon  dissipate  these  idle  visions,  and 
we  strenuously  recommend  Mr.  Landor  to  lose  no  time  in  ac- 
quiring it. 

*  Tecum  habitasy  et  noris  quani  tibi  sit  carta  supellex. 

We  observe  with  pain,  that  modem  politicians  are  shadowed 
under  the  names  of  Anaedestatus,  Chlorus,  and  Metanyctius, 
and  that  dissembled  allusions  are  made,  in  many  of  the  dia- 
lo^es  between  ancient  personages,  to  modem  topics  of  po* 
litical  controversy.  We  say,  with  pain;  because  there  is 
something  unfair  and  underhand  in  assailing  public  characters 
under  the  protection  of  a  mask,  and  because  literary  discourses 
lose  a  great  deal  of  their  grace  and  unity,  by  so  discordaiit 
imd  foreign  an  admixture. 
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Art.  III.  Narrative  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey  thrimgh  Rusiia  and 
Siberian  Tartary,  from  the  Frontiers  of  China  to  the  Frozei) 
Sea  and  Kamtchatka,  By  Captain  John  Diindas  Cochrane^  H«K. 
2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  788.     London,  ISS^. 

JjN  Grec  du  Bus  Empire — was,  if  we  recollect  a  right,  the  sar-t 
castic  epithet  apphed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  by  Na- 
poleon ;  and  the  recent  nieasures  of  the  Russian  Government, 
8ubversi#p  of  all  the  expectations  which  had  been  awakeueci 
by  the  concessions  to  liberal  principle  that  distinguished  the 
earlier  period  of  the  present  reign,  seem  to  b^ve  fixed  .an 
equally  unfavourable  sentiment  in  the  public  mind.    We  must 
say*  that  we  exceedingly  doubt  the  justness  of  this  feeling, 
We   regret,  in  common  with  every    enlightened  observer  qf 
■  passing  events,  the  change  of  system  which  appears  to  have 
Deen  adopted- by  the  Tsar.     Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  perpetuation  of  feudal  slavery,  and  the  stern  and  un- 
yielding maintenance  of  a  military  despotism,  which  seem  to 
be  the  object  of  his  present  counsels.     The  recent  disposition 
to  religious  persecution,  and  to  the  repression  of  all  enPorts  to 
raise  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  his  subjects,  exr 
hibit  the  character  of  the  Muscovite  monarch  under  a  very 
unattractive  aspect.     It  is,  however,  a  circumstance  by  no 
means  to  be  overlooked,  that  every  thing  we  hear  of  Alexander 
in  private  life,  is  directly  opposed  to  tnese  manifestations  pf 
public  character.     Miss  Hawkins  has  preserved  several  anec- 
dotes which  attest  his  amiable  and   liberal  disposition,  his  re- 
collections even  of  trivial  accommodations,  aqd  his  generous 
compensation  of  slight  and  remote  services.     The  volume^ 
before  us  owe  their  existence  to  the  frank  and  un^^8tricted 
license  of  fre^  movement  granted  to  Captain  Cochrane  by  the 
Emperor,  who  seerned  personally  anxious  to  9fFord  every  faci- 
lity of  investigation,  and  even  made  repeated  offers  of  pecu* 
niary  aid.     It  ought,  in  fact,  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
l&ussiau  autoc]rat,  though  the  most  despotic  in  theory  of  any 
monarch  in  Christendom,    is,    in  reality,  thralled  and    coq<9 
trolled  by  a  formidable  coinbinatiou  of  powerful  and  unprin* 
cipled  nobles»  to  whom,  it  is  well  uqd^rstood,  that  his  lioisra) 
riewB  were  exceedingly  unpalatable.    The  annals  of  his  empire 
contain  much  matter  for  gloomy  ratrospeption ;  ^d  the  fat0 
of  his  father  apd  grand-father  shews  the  readiness  with  which 
conspiracies  are  formed,  and  the  ferocity  with  which  the  agents 
of  murder  pursue  their  desperate  purpose,     Strange  stories 
f^e  told  of  pithy  hints  given  to  Alexander  himself;  and  it  \^ 
perfieptly  potorious*  that  there  is  little  harmony  of  charactpfi 
W\l»%9m  tb«riB  may  be  pf  fraternal  ^^ttachppnt,  betvfeen  bif 
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brother  ConBtantine  and  himself.  Whether  the  remoTml  of  the 
excellent  Galitzin,  and  the  favour  at  present  enjoyed  by  a 
general  officer  whose  character  is  held  in  very  different  estima- 
tion, are  to  be  considered  as  matters  of  personal  choice,  or  of 
expedient  concession  to  external  influence,  we  have  no  neani 
of  determining ;  but  we  think  it  highly  probable,  that  muoh 
of  what  is  questionable  both  in  the  general  and  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  is  attributable  to  his  situation,  rather 
than  to  his  deliberate  preferences.  The  system  itse^  with  its 
holy  alliances  against  all  that  tends  to  emancipation  and  free 
institutions,  is  detestable ;  but  we  would  hope  that  its  adoption 
on  the  part  of  its  principal  supporter,  is  in  opposition  to  his 
better  feelings,  and  in  reluctant  subserviency  to  imperioui 
circumstinces. 

The  immense  tracts  of  partially  cultivated  territory  which 
make  up  the  vast  empire  of  Russia,  comprising  so  many  dis- 
tinct races  of  men,  a  wide  variety  of  climates,  and  regions  as 
yet  imperfectly  explored,  offer  strong  temptations  to  an  ad- 
venturous traveller ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the  present  disposi- 
tion of  the  Government,  to  allow,  at  least,  if  not  absolutely  to 
encourage,  the  investip:ations  of  the  scientific,  and  the  wander- 
ings of  the  restless.  Nothing  could  be  more  liberal  than  the 
conduct  of  the  hii^her  officers  of  administration  in  the  case  of 
Captain  Cochrane;  and  the  only  opposition  he  had  to  en- 
counter, arose  from  the  jealous  apprehensions  of  the  Rusaiaa 
company  engaged  in  the  fur  trade.  The  ofter  of  pecuniary  aid« 
Captain  C,  with  proper  and  dignified  feeling,  declined ;  but 
he  cheerfully  accepted  every  facility,  in  the  shape  of  pauports 
and  recommendations,  which  imperial  courtesy  was  willing  to 
afford^  and  which  it  became  a  British  officer  to  receive.  An 
invidious  attempt,  prompted  by  motives  not  to  be  mistaken, 
has  been  made,  to  give  an  unfavourable  colouring  to  this  trant- 
action,  as  far  as  Captain  Cochrane  was  concerned.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  attack  is  not  less  conspicuous,  than  its  unlkimess; 
and  that  enterprising  and  high-minded  traveller  will  sustain 
no  abatement  oi  reputation  from  insinuntions,  of  which  the  in- 
tention cannot  for  one  moment  be  mistaken. 

We  have  as  much  relish  as  our  neighbours  for  travelling  in 
a  common  way,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  submitting  to  the  or- 
dinary casualties  and  inconveniencics  of  the  road.  Hard  beds, 
lean  larders,  crabbed  landlords,  and  negligent  waiters,  fail  to 
disturb  our  philosophic  equanimity  ;  nor  do  we  shrink,  on  oc* 
casion,  from  manifesting  a  sturdy  independence  on  post-chaisei 
and  staee-coaches,  by  a  vigorous  and  protracted  exercise  of 
our  peoestrian  energies.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  lie 
quite   unable  to  sympathize  with  the  hero  of  the  mmtin 
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before  ut.  He  seems  prepared  to  encounter  all  olimaiea  and 
all  varieties  of  condition.  Empty  pockets  and  a  wardrobe  all 
but  primitive,  are,  with  him,  the  very  rudiments  of  pleasant 
and  effective  travelling.  He  states  broadly,  that  he  '  was  never 
'  80  happjr  as  in  the  wilds  of  Tartary  ;'  and,  notwithstanding 
his  roufirn  journey  from  London,  through  France,  Germany,  Po- 
land, lauscovy,  and  Siberia,  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Kam- 
tchatka,  he  expresses  himself  as  having  *  never  been  so  anxious 

*  to  enter  on  a  similar  field  as  at  this  moment.* 

Having  journeyed  on  foot  through  France,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  general  peace.  Captain  Coch- 
rane began  to  meditate  more  distant  ana  more  important  ex- 
cursions,  and,  as  his  first  essay,  endeavoured  to  obtain  from 
the  Admiralty,  encouragement  to  undertake  an  exploratory 
trip  to  the  Niger.  Among  his  other  qualifications  for  this  en- 
te^rise,  he  mentions  that  of  having  *  been  roasted  in  soihe  of 

*  the  worst  comers  of  the  West  Indies,  during  a  period  of 

*  nearly  ten  years*  service,  without  a  head-ache.'  Failing  in 
this  application,  he  determined  on  making  an  attempt  to  cir- 
cumambulate the  ^lobe,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  traversing 
Europe,  Asia,  ana  America,  in  their  higher  latitudes,  with 
the  specific  intention  of  tracing  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
alon^  the  American  coast.  Early  in  February,  1820,  he  landed 
at  Dieppe,  and  passing  through  Paris,  made  the  best  of  his 
way  for  Germany.  Little  of  interesting  detail  occurs  until  his 
arrival  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  where  his  greeting  was  of  a 
most  inhospitable  kind. 

*  My  passport  demanded,  myself  interrogated  by  a  set  of  whiskered 
niflians,  obhged  to  move  from  one  guard  to  another,  the  object  of 
sarcasm  and  official  tyranny,  I  wanted  no  inducement,  fatigued  as  I 
was,  to  proceed  on  my  journey ;  but  even  this  was  not  permitted  me. 
A  largt  public  room  full  of  military  rubbish,  and  two  long  benches 
serving  as  chairs  to  an  equally  long  table,  were  the  place  and  furniture 
allotted  roe.  I  asked  the  landlord  for  supper ;  he  laughed  at  me ; — 
and  to  my  demand  of  a  bed,  grinningly  pointed  to  the  floor,  and  re- 
fused me  even  a  portion  of  the  straw  which  had  been  brought  in  for 
the  soldiers.  Of  all  the  demons  that  have  ever  existed  or  been  ima- 
gined hi  human  shape,  E  thought  the  landlord  of  the  inn  the  blackest. 
The  flgure  of  Gil  rerez  occurred  to.  me,  but  it  sunk  in  the  compari- 
son with  the  wretch  then  before  me,  for  ill-nature  and  personal  hide- 
ausness.  His  foce  half  covered  with  a  black  beard  and  large  bristly 
whiskers  *,  his  stature  below  the  common  ;  his  head  sunk  between  his 
shoulders,  to  make  room  for  the  protuberance  of  his  back ;  his  eyes 
baried  in  the  ragged  locks  of  his  lank,  grisly  hair;-^dded  to  this  a 
cIub4bot,  and  a  voice  which,  on  every  attempt  at  speech,  was  like 
the  shrieking  of  a  screech-owl,  and  you  have  some  famt  idea  of  thiv 
mockery  of  a  man.    For  some  time  he  strutted  about  wrapped  up  with 
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fun,  which  ill  concealed  the  ragged  testimoniala  of  hit  wretcdfej 
ptirerty,  and  taking  innnense  quantities  of  vnuif.  The  oaf  at  length 
deliberately  opened  a  lurge  box,  and,  placing  in  it  a  pillow  and  some 
atraMT,  wrapped  a  blanket  round  hiai,  and  conniiitted  his  person  to 
this  rude  but  novel  i^pecies  of  bed,  shutting  the  lid  half  way  down 
with  a  piece  of  wooct  apparently  kept  for  tiiat  purpose.  1  coofeis. 
my  indignation  was  so  strongly  excited,  that  had  materials  been  at 
hand,  I  haJ  the  strongest  inclination  to  nail  the  monster  down  in  hb 
den.  My  feelings  resolved  into  a  determination  to  run  all  riska  for  an 
escape;  and  accordingly,  getting  out  at  the  window  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  1  took  the  road  to  Wittenberg,  Where  I  arrived  at  eight 
o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  after  travelling  over  6 1 teen  miles  of  sandy 
common.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  '2t> — 28. 

Mr.  Rose,  the  British  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Beriin« 
aeeius  to  have  accommodated  himself  with  much  kindneu  to 
the  peculiarities  of  his  eccentric  guest,  and  obtained  for  him 
blank  passports  from  the  Russian  envoy.  After  a  series  pf  ad- 
Ventures,  some  pleasant,  and  others  requiring  both  patience 
and  exertion.  Captain  Cochrane  reached  Narva,  whence  he 
obtained  a  conveyance  to  PetersburLrh  in  a  very  singular  way. 
'  A  black  gentleman/  who  was  travelling  With  two  caniages« 
offered  him  the  accommodation  of  the  supernumerary  velucle 
which  followed  the  one  occupied  by  himself.  During  the 
journey,  while  taking  breakfast  at  Kipene,  '  my  conipaniou/ 
says  Cfaptain  C, 

*  asked  me  whether  I  was  furnished  with  a  passport.     I  replied  in  the 
affirmative.     He  requested  to  see  it ;  and,  observing  my  name,  in^ 

?uired  if  I  was  related  **  to  Admiral  Kakran^  who  was  m  de  West 
ndies,  at  de  capture  of  de  Danish  Islands  in  1807?"  Being  in* 
formed  I  was  the  Admiral's  nephew,  he  a.<ked,  <*  Are  you  de  son  o* 
Massa  Kakran  Jahnstone  ?" — "  Yes,  I  am  '* — **  You  are  den,"  said 
he.  "  dat  lilly  Massa  Jonny  I  knew  Ht  de  same  time."  It  now  turned 
out  that  this  black  gentleman  with  the  two  carriages  and  four  horses 
bach,  had  been  my  father's  and  my  uncle's  servant  thirteen  years  be* 
fore.  Having  talked  over  old  matters,  he  remarked  that  he  could 
hever  have  recognised  me,  from  the  alteration  that  time  had  made  in 
itiy  features.  I  proceeded  to  inquire  his  history,  but,  as  he  did  not 
Seem  inclined  to  be  communicative  on  this  head,  I  did  not  presi  him; 
and  we  proceeded,  both  in  the  same  carriage ;  my  friend  no  longer 
fconsidering  me  as  a  metiini JoilowerJ     Vol.  I«  pp.  5^,5. 

Captain  Cochrane's  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  present  situ- 
ation and  abode  of  his  companion  were  unsuccessful ;  but  a 
little  subsequent  inquiry  solved  the  enigma.  The  •  gentleman' 
Vias  the  servant  of  a  Russian  nobleman,  in  care  of  his  Oiastei^s 
travelling  equipage. 

\Ve  hav^  alreauy  adverted  lo  the  liberal  conduct  and  muiufi« 
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tent  offers  of  tlie  Emperor  Alexander,  and  to  the  limitations 
under  which  Captain  Cochrane  availed  himself  of  the  official 
facilities  afforded  him*  He  quitted  the  Russian  capital  on  the 
24th  of  May,  and  on  his  route,  witnessed  the  conflagration 
which  destroyed  the  splendid  palace  of  Tzafsko  Selo.  Soon 
afiter  this,  he  was  plundered  and  stripped  by  robbers,  and  tra-* 
veiled,  literally  sans  culottes,  as  far  as  Novogorod,  where  he 
accepted  from  the  governor  a  shirt  and  trowsers.  At  Moscow, 
he  received  the  most  hospitable  attentions ;  but,  on  the  road 
between  that  ancient  capital  and  the  city  of  Vladimir,  he  en- 
countered the  effects  of  fanatical  inhospitality  in  the  shape  of 
a  '  sound  drubbing^  inflicted  by  a  mob  of  women  armed  with 

*  broom-sticks.'  These  peremptory  ladies  belonged  to  the  sect 
of  *  Raskolnicks,  or  Scnismatics,  who  are  described  as  most 
intolerant  towards  all  out  of  their  own  pale ;  refusing  even  the 
common  offices  of  social  life  to  those  tnat  are  without.  The 
Traveller's  passage  from  the  European  to  the  Asiatic  region, 
was  marked  by  a  different  treatment :  the  ^ood  borderers  gave 
him  fruit  and  cream,  and  he  received  their  friendly  offenngs, 

*  standing  with  one  foot  in   Asia,  and  the  other  m  Europe/ 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Uralian  chain  looks  out  on  scenery 
which  evidently  belongs  to  a  different  climate.  The  first  station 
in  Siberia  at  which  the  Captain  halted,  was  Ekaterinebourg, 
a  large  and  well-built  town,  principally  remarkable  for  its  iron 
and  copper  founderies.  In  this  place,  he  again  found  his 
worthy  friends,  the  Raskolnicks  ;  and  he  avails  himself  of  the 
rencontre  to  introduce  the  following  specimen  of  liberal  senti* 
ment.    These  sectarians,  it  seems, 

'  some  time  ago,  sent  one  of  their  own  body  to  purchase  permission 
to  build  a  church  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  own  aboniinaole  tenets 
The  zealous  missumary  was  also  charged  with  four  hundred  thousand 
roubles,  to  make  good  his  way ;  but  neither  missionary,  nor  licence, 
nor  money,  have  been  since  heard  of.  This  conduct,  I  should  think, 
might  be  expected  from  such  eeahus  and  intolerant  unitarians  of  faith; 
for  whether  Greek,  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Methodist,  it  is  one  and 
the  same  thing-->he  who  attempts  to  interfere  with  an  established  re- 
ligion, is  no  tolerant,  but  a  bigot,  and  what  are  the  most  civilized 
part  of  the  community  about  V    Vol.  I.  pp.  ISO,  I. 


•  and  a  glass  of  punch,  made  him  fancy  himself  *  any  where 
'  rather  than'  in  the  capital  of  Western  Siberia.  This  large 
and  ancient  city,  advantageously  situated  on  the  confluence  of 
the  Irtish  and  the  Tobol,  ooth  tributaries  to  the  Ob,  is  distin  •► 
guished  by  the  excellence  of  its  society.    As  a  place  of  exile 
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for  the  higher  orders  of  dhgraciis,  officers  and  otherB,  who, 
by  political  or  slight  offences,  have  incurred  disfavour  without 
loss  of  rank  or  honour,  it  brings  together  in  its  domMtic  or 
convivial  associations,  men  of  education  and  polished  manners, 
among  whom  may  be  found  some  of  the  highest  and  most  ac- 
complished in  intellect  and  character.  Tomsk  and  Nertchinak 
are  the  depots  for  malefactors  and  degraded  criminals. 

*  I  visited  the  celebrated  fortress  built  by  Yermak.  the  discoverer 
and  conquercr  of  Siberia.  Several  old  swords,  muskets,  and  the 
like,  are  deposited  there,  which,  for  size  and  weight,  might  vie  with 
the  more  famous  sword  in  Dumbarton  castle.  I  also  attended  an  ex- 
amination at  the  public  military  and  the  provincial  schools  on  the 
Lancasterian  system.  The  children  seemed  to  have  made  consider- 
able  proficiency  in  the  first  rudiments :  the  schools,  however,  are  yet 
in  their  infanc^r*  though  nearly  one  thousand  boys  attend.  It  was^ 
indeed,  gratifying  to  a  patriotic  hearty  to  see  the  institutions  of  Old 
England  adopted  in  the  iicart  of  Siberia ; — an  adoption  equally  ho- 
nourable to  us,  and  creditable  to  Alexander. 

*  The  view  of  tlie  surrounding  country  from  the  residence  of  the 
Governor,  is  really  sublime,  preserving  still  its  ancient  wild  magnifi- 
cence. In  front  are  the  noble  Irtish  and  Tobol,  joining  their  waters 
from  the  east  and  south,  and  continuing  their  united  course  through 
ihe  black  and  impenetrable  forests,  till  lost  on  the  verge  of  the  hori- 
zon :  the  numerous  pasture-lands  on  the  opposite  baiuc  of  the  river, 
with  here  and  there  a  smoking  chimney,  enliven  the  scene,  and  render 
the  place,  with  all  its  surrounding  but  distant  descents,  a  really  envi- 
able retreat.  Immediately  under  the  eye,  is  the  river  and  lower 
town,  with  Its  regularly  intersecting  streets ;  all  these  affi>rd  ocolar 
demonstration,  that  Tobolsk  is  far  from  being  a  dull  place  ;  yet,  even 
in  summer,  the  situation  is  very  cold  and  bleak,  being  in  the  latitude 
of  near  59^,  and  the  thermometer,  during  winter,  at  times  falling  m 
low  as  40"  and  43°  of  Reaumur  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
always  free  from  the  opposite  unpleasantness  of  extreme  heat. 

*  The  climate  of  the  province,  generally  speaking,  is  inhospitable* 
no  part  but  the  southern  producing  grain.    The  soil  is  chiefly  mail 
anci  chalk,  except  to  the  north,  which  is  covered  with  immense  tracts 
of  sand.     The  wood  is  for  the  most  part  stunted  in  its  growth  ;  and 
such  is  the  poverty  of  this  province,  which  contains  more  than  a  mil- 
lion of  souls,  that  the  government  receives  from  it  but  three  milliooa 
of  roubles  nett  revenue,  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.    Its  extent  is  immense,  being  from   the  latitude  of  5Cf  to 
the  Frozen  Sea,  and  near  one  thousand  miles  in  width.    The  northern 
districts  are  iiiluibitc'd  by  Samoicdcs  and  Ostiaks,  a  wild,  barbarous 
race,  who  live  by  lishing  and   hunting,  enduring  all  the  rigours  of 
winter,  sometimes  even  without  fuel.     Fishing  is  also  an  active  pur. 
auit  at  Tobol.sk,  nearly  two  thousand  people  being  employed  upon  the 
Irtish  and  Tobol.     The  practice  is,  to  ascend  the  streams  before  ihe 
winter  coinineuccs,  catching  and   drying  the  fish  as  they  go,  and  re- 
turning to  the  city  with  the  breaking;  up  of  the  ice.     Tuis  employ- 
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■lent,  beridn  proriding  for  the  mabtenanoe  of  thoee  engaged  in  iu 
jieldi  A  ftrj  remuneratiog  profit.  The  embroiderv  of  mufllina  ia 
alao  brought  to  Goniiderable  perfection  at  ToboUc»  mtroduced 
originallv  Dj  the  daughtera  of  exiled  officera*  who  had  felt  the 
deprivation  of  their  former  means  of  subaiatence,  and  it  is  now  the 
prevailing  fashion  among  the  ladies.  The  poor  classes,  however,  are 
indolent,  and  will  seldom  work  beyond  wnat  is  immediately  necea- 
aar^  for  the  procurement  of  food ;  and  this  may  in  part  account  for 
their  suflering  some  of  the  richest  and  most  bieautiful  lands  in  the 
world,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtish,  and  towards  the  Chinese  froiitier8» 
to  lie  waste,  while  they  prefer  the  deaerti  and  forests  of  the  north. 
To  this  inducement,  however,  must  be  added,  that  of  obstinacy  and  false 
pride,  and,  perhaps,  some  portion  of  laudable  attachment  to  their 
native  city,  which  is  termed  the  grand  and  ancient  capital  of  all 
Siberia,  and  which  has  been  the  scene  of  achievements,  equal,  if  not 
aaperior  to  those  of  Cortez** 

Yermak,  the  chieflain  referred  to  in  the  preceding  extract, 
was  originally  a  leader  of  banditti,  who,  after  a  senea  of  ro« 
laantic  adventures,  submitted,  in  1581,  to  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Muscovites.  Engaged  in  continual  and  aucceasful 
wars  with  the  Tartars,  he  was  at  last  surprised  and  defeated 
by  one  of  their  Khans.  Flying  for  his  life,  he  attempted  to 
cross  a  river,  and  was  drowned  by  the  weight  of  his  armour. 

At  Malaya-Narymka,  Captain  Cochrane  crossed  the  Russian 
frontier,  and  stood  on  the  territory  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

*  An  officer  and  a  few  men  placed  here,  are  all  that  are  left  to 
mark  the  boundaries  of  two  such  mighty  empires  as  Russia  and  China. 
I  forded  the  little  stream  which  forms  the  actual  limit,  and  seating 
myself  on  a  stone  on  the  left  bank,  was  soon  lost  in  a  reverie. 
It  was  about  midnight;  the  moon,  apparently  full,  was  near  her 
meridian,  and  seemed  to  encourage  a  pensive  inclination*  What  can 
surpass  that  scene,  I  know  not.  Some  of  the  loftiest  granite  mountains 
spreading  in  various  directions,  enclosing  some  of  the  most  luxuriant 
valleys  in  the  world  ;  yet,  all  deserted ! — all  tliis  fair'and  fertile  tract 
abandoned  to  wild  beasu,  merely  to  constitute  a  neutral  territory.* 

At  Irkutsk,  Captain  C.  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Gedenstrom, 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  talent,  whose  enterprising  ventures 
on  the  Arctic  ice  have  enabled  him  to  survey  all  tne  islands 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  New  Siberia,  as  far  north  aa 
latitude  76*.  The  journey  from  Irkutsk  to  Yakutsk  along  the 
Lena,  was  effected  partly  by  land,  and  partly  by  water.  The 
river  here  varies  in  width,  according  to  the  season,  from  two 
and  a  half  to  four  miles.  Yakutsk  appears  to  be  the  great 
mart  for  skins.  A  stay  here  of  three  weeks,  enabled  Captain 
CocIira;ne  to  make  the  requisite  preparations  for  his  subsequent 
movements,  which  he  commenced  on  the  last  day  of  October, 
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with  the  thermometer  '  at  27**  of  frost.'    After  various  caaiialties 
and  much  suiiering  from  cold«  he  reached  VishDey  Kolymak  on 
the  river  Kolvma,  Id  the  near  vicinity  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  where 
he  took  up  his  quarters  with  Baron  \Vrangel,  an  officer  ia  the 
Russian  navy^  occupied  in  discoveries  to  the  north-eastward, 
and  whose  adventurous  exertions  we  shall  have  occasion  briefly 
to  notice.    Our  countryman  offered  to  accompany  the  Baroa 
in   his  enter|)rise,    but  the  proposal   was  inadmissible  from 
a  foreigner  without  the  special  permission  of  Government. 
Failinir  in  this  scheme,  he  determined  to  visit  the  fair  of  the 
Tchuktchi.  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  passage  through  their 
country,  and  of  crossing  the  Straits  of  Behrmg  for  America* 
In   this  too   he  failed ;   whether  from  the  suspicions  or  the 
avarice   of   the  natives,    does  not   clearly  appear:    Captain 
Cochrane  supposes  the  latter.     The  fair  itself  was  a  busy  and 
amusini;  scene  ;  the  Russians  bartering  various  articles,  prin- 
cipally hardware  and  tobacco,  ai;ainst  the  skins  and  sea-horse 
teeth  of  the  Tcliuktclii,  who  exercise  a  shrewd  and  unrelaxing 
vigilance  that  baffles  every  effort  to  defraud  them.     Captain  c! 
now  determined  on  making  by  the  shortest  route  for  Okotskc 
in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  companions,  who 
recommended  as  the  only  safe  and  practicable  measure,  a  pre- 
vious return  to  Yakutsk.    Un fortunately «  every  way,  the  youog 
Cossack  appointed  to  attend  him,  had  been  recently  married^ 
and  his  lovesick  yearnings  after  home,  made  liim  a  reluctant 
and  injurious  associate.     The   difhculties  and  danger  of  the 
journey  seem,  however,  to  have  fully  justified  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Cossack.    The  way  was  impassable  but  by  intense  and 
welUnigh   hopeless   exertion.     Ice-hills   and   formidable   pre- 
cipicesTay  in  the  line  of  route,  which  could  be  surmounted  only 
by  perseverance   and    exhausting    fatigue.    At  length,    they 
reached   the   '  romantic  and   fertile  *  valley  of  the  Omekon» 
whence,  with  much  unnecessar}'  obstinacy^  Captain  Cochrane 
chose  immediately  to  depart,  in  defiance  of  seasons  and  ruun* 
dations,  though  a  delay  uf  three  weeks  would  have  insured  the 
subsidence  of  the  riveis,  and  the  cheerful  aid  of  the  natives. 
He  arrived   safe,   however,   at  Okotsk  on  the  tiorth  Pacific, 
through  many  perils,  and  at  the  cost  of  much  privation  and 
inconvenience,  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 

We  do  not  very  distinctly  understand  Captain  CochraneV 
motives  for  declining  the  prosecution  of  his  journey  beyond 
Kamtchatka.  Those  which  he  assigns,  are  so  utterly  inade* 
quate  to  Uie  explanation  of  his  change  of  conduct,  that  we  can 
only  refer  it  to  caprice,  or  to  some  interference  of  policy  or 
intrigue,  by  which  he  was  trammelled^  though  he  does  not  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  disclose  it. 
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.tn  Kamtchatka,  however,  did  Captain  Cochrane  diseovei' 
the  female  who  was  destined  to  become  his  wife^  and  the 
patient  companion  of  his  homeward  joarneyings  !  Whether  she 
was  handsome  or  rich,  learned  or  witty^  or  all  or  none  of  these^ 
does  not  appear ;  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture  the  extent  of 
those  accomplishments  which  could  induce  forgetfulness  of 
European  attractions,  and  put  aside  all  considerations  of  in-> 
convenience  or  danger  on  the  homeward  journey. 

We  shall  not  accompany  Captain  Cochrane  on  his  return 
Iroute^  as  the  major  part  was  over  the  same  track*  It  will^ 
however,  be  read  with  interest  in  the  full-length  narrative. 

An  *  Appendix'  is  devoted  to  the  statement  of  a  transaction 
in  which  Captain  Cochrane  feels  himself  entitled  to  coinplain 
of  uncourteous  and  illiberal  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Royal 
Society.     In  the  winter  of  1820,  '2\,  while  on  the  shores  of 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  he  addressed  to  the  officers  of  that  asso- 
ciation, a  communication  in  which  he  impugned  certain  the- 
ories of  Captk  Burney,  laid  down  in  hi^  work  on  north-eastern 
discovery.    Of  this,  as  well  as  of  another  paper,  no  notice  was 
taken,  until  the  return  of  Captain  0.,  when,  in  reply  to  ac^ 
application  made  by  him  for  that  purpose,  he  received  one  only" 
of  the  documents  in  question,  without  any  explanation  re* 
apecting  the  other,  and  without  any  answer  to  his  request  for 
information  respecting  the  precise  tune  when  his  letter  reached 
the  Royal  Society.     Bodies  of  men,  learned  bodies  especially, 
are  apt>  notwithstanding  the  folly  of  such  behaviour,  to  give 
themselves  lofty  and  supercilious  airs  ;  and  the  tl.  S.  seems  to 
have   been  domg  this,  or  something  worse,  in  the  present 
instance* 

Captain  Cochrane^s  paper  is  not  well  written,  nor  are  its 
statements  very  distinct ;  but  its  matter  is  important,  and  the 
treatment  he  has  recently  experienced  in  a  certain  quarter, 
awakes  the  suspicion  that  it  has  been  made  use  of:  it  would  not 
be  a  solitary  instance  of  unfair  conduct  on  tbe  part  of  the 
writers  to  whom  we  refen 

Baron  Wrangel,  to  whom  we  have  referred,  appears  to  have 
conducted  himself  with  much  talent  and  intrepidity,  in  his 
attempts  to  ^ve  a  definite  form  to  the  maps  of  north'-eastem 
Asia.  Within  a  term  of  three  years,  he  undertook  five  expe- 
ditions on  the  ice ;  two  of  them  having  for  their  o^ect  the 
determination  of  the  position  of  the  north-eastern  Cape,  or 
Shelatskoi  Noss>  and  tne  remainder  being  directed  to  the  dis» 
covery  of  land  by  crossing  the  ice  on  a  northern  course.  The 
first  succeeded;  the  latter  were  not  only  unsuccessful,  but 
accompanied  by  circumstances  of  extreme  peril.  The  boundary 
coast  of  Asia  appears  now  to  have  been  completely  traced. 
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Art  IV.  A  New  Famify  BUde^  and  Improved  Fenum^  from  com 
Texts  of  the  Originals ;  with  Notes^  critical  and  explaoatoiy* 
short  Practical  Reflections  on  each  Chapter:  toffether  whn  ■ 
general  Introductioni  on  the  Aathenticity  and  Inspiration  of  At 
bacred  Books;  and  a  complete  View  of  the  Mosaic  Lawty  Rtosi^ 
and  Customs.  By  the  Rev.  B.  Boothroyd,  Editor  of  thm  BiUia 
Hebraica.  Vol.  11.  4to.  Huddenfield.  ( Printed  for  tho  An- 
thor.) 

A   TRANSLATOR  of  the  Bible  is  in  many  respects  not  on 
-^^  an  equality  with  a  translator  of  a  classic  author.     He  is 
restrained  by  feelings  of  veneration  for  his  originals^  and  of 
fear  in  regard  to  the   interpretations  that  he  may   propose, 
which  cannot  influence  tlie  latter;   and  the  rules  hy  which  he 
must  proceed,  are  much  more  restrictive^  denying  him  the  aids 
of  which  without  oflence  the  other  may  avail  himself.     In  both 
instances,  indeed,  there  is  a  common  measure  which  the  tmui- 
lators  must  alike  adopt ;  as  there  are  difiiculties  which  in  the 
same  manner  afiect  tne  author  of  a  Biblical  version,  and  the 
translator  of  an  ancient  classic.    The  acquirement  of  a  lan- 
guage which  has  ceased  to  be  spoken,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  to  be  obtained  only  from  books,  is  requisite  in  either 
case  ;  but,  as  the  facility  of  understanding  the  terms  and  com- 
prehending the  structure  of  a  language,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  means  afforded  by  the  compositions  which  have 
preser\'ed  it,  the  scanty  limits  of  the  Hebrew  language  render 
Its  acquisition  peculiarly  difiiciilt.     Its  great  antiquity,  the  rare 
occurrence  of  many  of  its  terms,  and  our  ignorance  of  many 
of  the  circumstances  which  gave  existence  and  meaning^  to  its 
words  and  idioms,  have  superinduced  peculiar  obscurities  un 
the  study  of  this  language.     The  Biblical  translator,  in  pro- 
ofed ing  through  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  becomes 
acquainted,  only  as  he  advances,  with  the  magnitude  of  his  un- 
dertaking, and  with  the  obstructions  which  are  to  be  sur- 
mounted before  it  can  be  completed .     Engaged  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  work  which  must  necessarily  innovate  on  preceding 
translations,  he  is  aware,  and  his  difficulties  are  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance,  that  any  deviations  from  modes 
of  expression  sanctioned  by  long  established  usage,  will  excite 
prejudice ;  and  there  is  some  danger  lest  this  should  induce  a 
spirit  of  excessive  timidity,  and  embarrass  the  freedom  of  his 
judf^ement.    To  substitute  a  proper  and  intelligible  expression 
in  the  place  of  '  leasing' — a  word  which  but  few  readers  of  the 
Scriptures  understand, — or  to  remove  '  Easter'  from  the  page 
of  Luke,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  term,  that  the  correct  ex- 
pression '  the  passovtr'  may  take  its  place, — would  be  the  oc- 
casion of  oflence  and  alarm  to  some  worthy  persons :  they 
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would  regard  with  suapicion  such  alterationa,  though  they  are 
necessary  corrections^  and  real  and  essential  improvemeDts ; 
and  would  discountenance  a  translator  who  should  exhibit  the 
sacred  text  with  such  emendatioiM.  Disregard  of  unreasonable 
prejudices  is,  in  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  an  indispensable 
virtue.  His  primary  duty  is,  to  lay  before  us  the  genuine 
meaning  of  the  sacred  oracles ;  and  this  duty  he  must  fulfil,  by 
using  such  words  and  phrases  as  may  mostperspicuously  and 
exactly  convey  the  sense  of  the  origiiuds*  We  commend  Dr. 
Boothroyd  to  the  approbation  of  our  readers  as  exempltiying 
this  virtue.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  denominate  his  work  an 
'  Improved  Version,*  although  he  must  have  been  aware 
that,  in  some  quarters,  such  a  title  would  be  obnoxious  ;  and 
he  has  never  permitted  an  improper  or  an  unmeaning  expression 
to  retain  a  place  in  his  text,  of  which  no  better  account  could 
be  given,  than  that  it  was  of  venerable  age.  In  other  respects 
too,  the  qualifications  of  the  present  Translator  are  very  re- 
spectable. The  numerous  instances  in  which,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Lowth's  Isaiah,  different  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
have  been  sent  abroad  in  new  versions  by  Hebrew  Scnolars, 
must  considerably  facilitate  the  labours  of  a  translator,  whos^ 
services  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  it  would  be  more  correct  to?^ 
describe  as  those  of  an  editor  selecting  from  the  works  of  his 
predecessors,  rather  than  of  a  translator.  If,  however,  these 
aids  supply  advantages  to  the  author  or  editor  of  a  version  in 
this  respect,  they  increase  his  perplexities  in  another^  and  im- 
pose a  task  upon  his  judgement  which  he  will  not  alw:ay8  be 
able  to  fulfil  to  his  own  satisfaction.  And  of  these  advantages 
he  can  avail  himself  safely  and  effectually,  only  as  he  shall  be 
sufficiently  qualified  by  the  possession  of  appropriate  learning 
and  skill  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  those  wno  nave  laboured, 
and  into  whose  labours  he  has  entered.  A  fastidious  critic 
might,  we  doubt  not,  find  fault  with  Dr.  Boothroyd  as  a  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible ;  and  we  shall  have  to  shew  that  he  "has  not 
uniformly  escaped  errors  in  his  version;  but  we  are  glad 
that  the  business  of  providing  a  revised  edition  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  from  corrected  texts  of  tiie  original,  was 
undertaken  by  so  competent  a  person,  and  we  congratulate  him  ^ 
on  the  completion  of  his  labours.  We  shall  at  present  notice 
the  second  volume,  which  includes  the  books  or  the  Old  Tes- 
tament not  comprised  in  the  first,  namely  from  Job  to  Malachi 
inclusive,  reserving  to  some  future  occasion  our  examination 
of  the  third  volume,  which  comprises  tbe  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Instead  of  oitottng  a  number  of  detaohed  pfUMKigea  aa  speci- 
mens of  tlie  Translatioit  before  us,  we  shall  extract  the  entire 
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chapter  which  contains  the  prayer  nf  Habakkiik,  and  which 
our  readers  may  compare  with  Newctonie  and  the  public  ▼»• 
Bion.  We  shafi  then  prosecute  our  task  by  citing  some  pai- 
sages  which  appear  to  us  to  be  inadequately  rendered,  or 
which,  in  other  respects,  may  be  objectionable,  that  the  Trant- 
lator  may  have  the  benefit  of  our  strictures,  or  our  doubts,  ii 
the  revisal  of  hia»  labours. 

'  CHAPTER  IIL 

'  A  review  of  GofPs  ancient  works  done  for  hU  people  g    and  /rem 
hence  the  prophet  infers  that  God  wUljulfil  his  pnmiees. 


1  [A  prayer  of  Habakkuk,  the  prophet,  upon 

2  I  have  heard,  O  Jehovah,  thy  speech  ; 
I  have  feared,  O  Jehovah,  thy  work  ! 

As  the  years  draw  near,  thou  hast  shewn  it; 
As  the  years  draw  near,  thou  makest  it  known ; 
In  wrath  thou  rcmemberest  mercy. 

3  God  came  from  Teman, 

And  the  Holy  One  from  Mount  Paran. 
His  glory  covered  the  heavens. 
And  the  earth  was  full  o^  his  praise. 

4  And  his  brightness  wns  as  the  light ; 
Rays  streamed  forth  from  his  head  : 

And  there  was  the  hiding-place  of  hii  power. 

5  Before  him  marched  the  pestilence ; 
Birds  of  prey  followed  his  foot-steps. 

6  He  stood  and  measured  the  land ; 
He  beheld  and  dispersed  the  nations. 

And  the  everlasting  mountains  were  broken  : 

The  eternal  hills  bowed  down : 

The  eternal  paths  were  trodden  by  him. 

7  The  tents  of  Cushan  thou  sawest  m  affliction  i 
The  curtains  of  the  land  of  Midian  trembled, 

8  Was  Jehovah  enraged  against  the  rivers  ? 
Wns  thy  wrath  agamst  the  floods  ? 

Was  thine  indignation  against  the  sea, 
When  thou  didst  ride  upon  thy  horses, 
And  upon  thy  chariots  of  salvation  ? 

9  Thy  buw  made  bare  was  directed  ; 

According  to  the  oath  to  the  tribes,  even  the  proin|a9. 
JO    Thou  didst  oleave  the  streams  of  the  land. 

The  mountains  saw  thee,  and  trembled : 

The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  away : 

The  deep  uttered  iti  voice, 

And  lifted  up  its  bands  on  hieh. 
1 1     The  sun  and  moon  abode  in  the  horizoDt 

By  their  li^ht  thine  arrows  went  abroad ; 

Py  their  bnglitness,  the  glittering  of  thy  ipstr* 
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IS    Thoa  didst  march  through  the  land  in  indignation  i 

Thoa  didst  tread  down  the  nations  in  anger. 
13        Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  thy  people. 

Even  for  the  salvation  of  thine  anointed  ones ; 

Thou  didst  wound  the  chief  in  the  house  of  the  wicked ; 

Thou  didst  lay  bare  the  foundation  unto  the  rock.    Selah. 
H    Thou  didst  pierce  with  thy  rod  the  heads  of  his  villages : 

They  carae  out  as  a  whirlwind  to  scatter  us  : 

Their  rejoicing  was  as  to  devour  the  poor  secretly. 

15  Thou  didst  march  through  the  sea  with  thy  horses. 
Through  the  heap  of  mighty  waters. 

16  When  I  heard  thy  speech,  m^  bowels  trembled  ; 
At  the  sound  ofthv  wrds  my  lips  quivered ; 
Rottenness  entered  my  bones,  and  I  trembled  in  myself. 
Because  I  shall  be  brought  to  the  day  of  trouble : 

To  go  up  to  the  people  who  will  invade  us. 

17  But  although  the  ng-tree  shall  not  flourish. 
And  there  shall  be  no  fruit  on  the  vines ; 
The  produce  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 

And  the  fields  shall  yield  no  food  ; 
The  flocks  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold. 
And  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls : 

18  Yet  will  I  rejoice  in  Jehovah,  ■ 
I  will  exult  in  die  God  of  my  salvation.                                        v 

19  The  Lord  Jehovah  is  my  strengh. 

And  he  will  make  my  feet  like  hinds*  feet. 

And  be  will  cause  me  to  tread  on  my  higher  places. 

[To  the  chief  singer  on  Neginoth.] 

The  Book  of  Job,  with  which  the  second  volume  of  this 
'  Improved  Version'  commences,  is  considered  by  Dr.  Booth- 
royd  as  the  most  ancient  composition  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  is  attributed  by  him,  in  common  with  many  other  writers, 
to  Moses.  We  observe  with  pleasure,  that  the  text  of  this 
book  in  the  work  now  before  us,  is  much  more  conformable  to 
that  of  th^  Public  Vereion,  than,  from  the  numerous  readings 
proposed  for  adoption  in  the  "  Biblia  Hebraica/'  we  were  pre- 
pared to  expect.  King  James's  Translators  are  entitlea  to 
great  praise  for  the  very  admirable  manner  in  which  they  have 
executed  this  portion  of  their  labours,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider their  limited  means  of  performing  the  task.  To  both 
Schultens  and  Scott,  but  particularly  tne  latter,  the  present 
Translator  acknowledges  his  obligations.  In  this  discrimina- 
tion of  merit,  we  agree  with  him.  The  real  advantages  con- 
ferred by  the  extensive  and  erudite  labours  of  Schmtens  on 
this  book,  have  been  considerably  over-valued.  A  reading  is 
sometimes  proposed  by  him,  which  is  apt  to  strike  us  by  its 
Aov^lty,  but  woich,  when  divested  of  this  attraction,  and  esti* 
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mated  by  its  intrinsic  merits,  is  fonad  lo  bt  too  dcfcisit  a 
solidity  to  claim  adoption.  Dr.  Boothroyd,  wo  havo  alitsdj 
remarked,  has  in  several  instances  exhibited  raodkin  in  An 
part  of  his  Improred  Version,  varying  essentially  from  rad- 
ing:s  to  which  he  had  given  the  preference  in  die  Kolcs  to  b 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  the  readings  which  he  has  findj 
adopted,  being  either  in  agreement  with  the  Common  Yerno^ 
or  more  conformable  to  it  than  those  which  he  had  fonnolf 
marked  with  his  approbation.  We  shall  cite  some  exampki 
of  the  variation.  On  chap.  xii.  6,  the  Editor  of  the  "  Bil>lii 
Hebraica*'  remarks,  that, '  every  critic  is  obliged  to  Reiskt  Ar 

*  rejecting  the  i  and  reading^  n^M  these  things,  "  Of  him  iritt 

*  hath  brought  forth  these  things  with  his  hand.** '  la  the  Im* 
proved  Version,  the  reading  of  the  C.  V.  is  adopted  :  *  hits 
whose  hand  God  brin^eth  abundance.**  On  ▼.  16,  in  the  Note 
to  Bib.  Heb.,  the  Editor  declares  himself  to  be  at  a  loss  ts 
determine  why  the  expression  itzo^  should  be  so  generally  ren- 
dered, as  it  has  been,  "  And  they  dry  up."  In  Uie  Impnned 
Version,  "  And  they  dry  up,"  the  reading  of  the  C.  V.,  is  n- 
tained.  On  chap,  xxxiv.  17,  Schultens*s  reading  is  /Sviistt, 
where  the  C.  V.  reads  govern^  and  the  Editor  of  the  Bib.  Hck 
prefers  the  former,  remarking,  that  this  verb  never  means 'to 
'  govern/  but  '  to  curb,'  '  to  check.*  '  ShaH  he  who  hatcA 
'  right  become  a  Check.*  In  the  Improved  Version*  we  have, 
«  Shall  he  who  hateth  right,  govern  V 

Job,  chap.  i.  V.  3. — slte^sses.  So  the  ComsDon  VersioOt  sad 
Dr.  Booth royd,  with  the  translators  generally.  But  why  not 
asses  without  distinction  of  kind  ?  Because,  it  may  be  ssid, 
the  original  word  is  of  the  feminine  gender.  Whv  theft  do 
they  not  give  us  m/?/f-camels  in  the  preceding  part  of  Ac  vene. 
where  the  word  for  camel  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  mascolinef 
The  distinctive  appellation  was  probably  applied  according  to 
the  kind  of  ^hich,  in  each  case,  there  was  tne  greater  mnnber. 
Virgil*s  description  of  Galtesus,  iGn.  7.  i>33,  is  atrikingly  is 
correspondence  to  this  of  Job. 

■ *  justissimns  unus 

Qui  fuit,  Ausoniiscjue  olim  ditissimus  arvis : 
Quinque  greges  illi  balantum,  quina  redibant 
Armenta,  et  terram  centum  vertebat  aratrie.* 

In  our  Number  for  Feb.  1816,  (Vol.  V.  p.  140.)  we  proposed 
a  new  version  of  a  passage  in  cbap.  i.  v.  5,  which  Dr.  Bootaroj^ 
has  honoured  us  by  adopting,  as  the  reader  may  perceive  Sf 
the  following  extract,  which  contains  his  translatioa  and  aote. 

*  <'  — —  it  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  Chongh  thci 
God  in  their  heart.''  * 
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Ai  there  is  nothing  said  which  establishes  or  even  hints  at 
Ae  idolatiy  of  Job's  children,  I  coilsider  this  (Parkhorst's  and  Miss 
Smith's  translation)  a  forced  and  improper  version.  My  versioa 
arises  from  giving  another  sense  to  the  van?  $  a  sense  which  it  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  in  many  other  places*  See  Noldius.  Job,  ac- 
coxixQs  to  this  version,  admits  that  his  sons  might  have  been  guilty  of 
teme  uilures  in  duty  at  such  seasons ;  there  might  have  been  some 
improprieties  in  their  conduct,  for  which  he  offered  sacrifices.  And 
whiftt  good  man  has  not  often  to  renew  his  prayers  to  God,  on  account 
of  sttdi  things  V 

V.  11.  •  But  stretch  forth  thy  hand  now  and  destroy  all  that 
'  he  hath  :  will  he  then,  indeed,  bless  thee  to  thy  face  ?*  The 
reading  of  the  CommoQ  Version — "  touch  all  that  he  hath,*'  is 
literal  and  proper,  and  is  very  unnecessarily  deserted  by  Dr. 
Boothroyd,  who  has  given  to  the  verb  a  meaning  which  it 
never  bears,  and  has  substituted  a  rendering  which  is  much 
leas  forcible  in  expression.  In  chap.  ii.i5,  *  and  touch  his  bone 
•  and  his  flesh,'  would  be  strangely  connected,  if  *  touM  were 
exchanged  for  •  destroy.*  On  referring  to  Dr.  Buothroyd's 
Bible  tov  this  passage,  we  were  surprised  to  tind  that  it  is 
omitted.  The  omission  must  be  entirely  accidental  and  inad- 
vertent, though,  as  we  shall  have  to  notice,  it  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  of  a  defective  text  in  the  Family  Bible. 

V.  13.  '  Ehler  brother.'     In  v.  18,  we  have  '  eldest  brother.* 
Chap.  ix.  28.    For  the  reading  of  the  Common  Version,  "  I 
am  afraid  of  all  my  sorrows,"  Dr.  Boothroyd's  version  exhibits, 
'  Then  do  I  shudder  in  all  my  limbs  ;'  but  we  look  in  vain  in 
the  notes  for  any  explanation  of  the  alteration. 

*  CHAPTER  XIL 

1  *  Then  Job  answered  and  said, 

2  •*  Truly  ye  are  people  of  knoudedgef 

And  with  you  is  the  perfection  ot  wisdom  ! 

3  Yet  I  have  understanding  as  well  as  you  ; 
I  deem  not  myself  inferior  to  you  ; 

For  who  knowcth  not  such  things  as  these  ? 

4  A  derision  to  his  friend  am  I ; 

*<  He  calleth  on  God.  and  let  him  answer  him  *,'' 
Tlie  just  and  upright  man  is  a  derision. 

5  Contempt  is  prepared  for  calamity. 

In  the  thoughts  of  him  who  is  at  ease ; 
For  those  who  slip  with  their  feet. 

6  Peaceful  are  the  tents  of  robbers, 

And  secure  are  those  who  provoke  God, 
Into  whose  hand  God  bringeth  abundance*' 

The  rendering  of  the  4th  and  5th  verses,  is  adopted  from 
Scott,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  more  intelligible  than  that 
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of  the  Common  Version ;  it  is  consistent  too  with  the  design 
of  the  speaker.  These  portions  of  the  text  are,  in  the  original, 
exceedingly  obscure,  and  the  variations  of  the  ancient  vernona 
afford  no  effective  aid  to  a  translator.  If  such  correctionB  as 
these  do  not  always  fully  satisfy  us,  they  come  recommended 
to  us  by  their  being  made  without  any  tampering  with  the  text, 
either  by  transposition  or  conjectural  emendation. 

Chap.  xiv.  22.  For  the  reading  of  the  Common  Version, 
*'  But  his  flesh  upon  him  shall  have  pain,  and  his  soul  within 
**  him  shall  mourn,"  Dr.  Boothroyd  gives 

*  But  his  flesh  upon  him  shall  be  corrupted ; 
And  his  inward  frame  shall  be  wasted  away*' 

'  Not  onljr  shall  his  flesh  be  corrupted  in  the  grave«  but  the 
*  inward  vital  parts  shall  be  wasted,*  We  question  the  pro- 
priety of  this  translation  of  a  very  perplexing  passage.  Does 
tOB^  when  placed  correlatively  with  ""M^^  ever  mean  Uie  inward 
vital  parts  of  the  human  body  ? 

Chapter  xv.  34.  *  For  the  assembly  of  the  impious  shall  be 
solitary,'  B.  We  notice  this  deviation  from  the  Common 
Version,  for  the  sake  of  remarking  on  the  variety  of  expression 
which  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  used  in  translating  the  Hebrew  ^n. 
'  Impious,'  is  its  representative  in  chap.  xx.  5.  xxvii.  8.  In 
chap,  xxxiv.  30.  *  profligate  man'  is  the  reading  of  the  Family 
Bible  ;  while  in  cnap.  xxxvi.  13  we  have  *  depraved  in  heart/ 
But  in  chap.  viii.  13,  and  in  chap,  xiii,  16,  the  rendering  of  the 
Common  Version,  '  hypocrite,'  is  retained. 

Chap.  xix.  20.  *  My  bones  cleave  through  my  skin  and  my 
flesh.'  Dr.  Boothroyd  remarks,  that  the  sense  given  to  3, 
through,  seems  nocessaiy.  This  remark  is  altogether  super- 
fluous, the  verb  being  frequently  construed  with  that  prejpo- 
sition,  but  it  never  takes  the  sense  which  is  here  attributed  to 
it.  It  never  means,  when  followed  by  ^,  to  cleave  through^ 
but  invariably  signifies  to  cleave  to,  to  press  upon,  to  adhere 
to.  In  Ps.  cii.  o.  Dr.  Boothroyd  translates  the  same  expres- 
sion, '  My  bones  cleave  to  my  skin.'  Verses  25  to  27  of^  tiiis 
chapter  arc  rendered  in  accordance  with  the  reading  of  the 
Common  Version  as  follows  ;  and  in  the  notes,  which  are  some- 
what copious,  the  application  of  them  to  a  future  life  and 
Resurrection  is  vindicated. 

25  *  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth, 
And  shall  at  last  stand  upon  the  earth. 

26  If  atler  my  skin  this  body  be  destroyed. 
Yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  sec  God ; 

27  Whom  I  shall  see  on  my  side. 

And  mine  eyes,  and  not  another^s  shall  behold ; 
Accomplished  shall  be  the  desires  of  my  breast.' 
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Chiip.  xxxvi.  32,  33.  '  With  cloudy  he  covereth  the  light, 
*  and  commandeth  it  not  to  sMue,  by  the  cloud  that  cometh 
'  between.  The  noise  thereof  sheweth  concerning  it^  the 
'  cattle  also  concerning  the  vapour.'  C.  V. 

32    *  The  lightning  covereth  the  whole  skies^ 
But  he  chargeth  it  as  to  whom  it  may  strike. 

3S    He  announceth  to  it  who  is  his  friend ; 

But  it  possesseth  wrath  against  the  impious.'    Boothroyd. 

These  versions  are  very  unlike  each  other,  and  could  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  represent  tlie  same  original.  The  text  of  the 
Public  Version  is  remarkably  obscure.  Dr.  5oothroyd*s  reading 
is  intelligible,  and  contains  no  meaning  unsuitable  to  the 
connexion  of  the  passage  ;  we  cannot,  however,  perceive  ho^ 
it  has  been  obtained  from  the  Hebrew  Text. 

We  proceed  to  the  Book  of  Psalms,  that  treasury  of  religious 
instruction  and  consolation,  of  exalted  sentiments  and  noble 
diction,  to  which  the  literature  of  antiquity  can  exhibit  nothing 
equal,  and  which,  by  its  superiority  to  all  the  productions  of 
heathen  literature  displays  the  evidence  of  an  origin  of  which 
they  cannot  boast.  In  this  portion  of  his  labours.  Dr.  Booth- 
royd has  had  the  assistance  of  Ainsworth,  Green,  Geddet» 
Street,  and  several  others. 

The  following  is  Dr.  Boothroyd*s  Version  of  the  first  Psalm. 

1  '  Happy  the  man. 

Who  walketh  not  after  the  counsel  of  the  wicked, 
Mor  treadeth  in  the  way  of  sinners^ 
Nor  tittcth  in  the  company  of  scoffers ; 

2  But  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  Jehovah ; 
And  who  on  his  law  meditateth  day  and  night. 

3  Truly  he  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  water  streams. 
That  y ieldeth  its  fruit  in  its  proper  season, 
And  whose  foliage  never  fadeth  : 

Thus,  whatsoever  he  docth,  prospereth. 

4  Not  so  are  the  wicked, 

But  are  like  chaff  which  the  wind  driveth  away! 

5  Hence  the  wicked  shall  not  stand  in  judgment. 
Nor  sinners  in  the  assembly  of  the  just. 

6  For  Jehovah  approveth  the  way  of  the  just ; 
But  the  way  of  the  wicked  is  destructive.' 

This  is  not  a  faultless  translation.  We  object,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  rendering  '  treadeth^*  which  is  a  meaning  alto- 
gether foreign  from  the  import  of  the  original,  though  it  has 
the  sanction  of  Geddes  in  its  favour.  iw  invariably  means 
•  to  itand,*  in  the  various  senses  in  which  standing  may  be 
predicated  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  but  it  never 
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denotes  *  Uf  tread,^  which  is  as  unsuitable  an  expression  to  be 
its  representative  as  would  be  tojly,  or  to  run.  Secondly,  we 
differ  from  Dr.  Boothroyd  when  he  conceives  that  in  this  line 
we  have  the  same  sentiment  as  in  the  preceding.  To  the  sense 
of  a  passage  in  the  third  verse,  which  we  shdl  presently  con- 
sider, he  objects,  that  it  makes  the  author  guilty  of  an  unmean- 
ing tautology,  and  thus  furnishes  us  with  an  argument  against 
the  reception  of  his  own  rendering  in  the  example  before  us.  The 
perspicuity  and  beauty  of  this  Fsalm  are  preserved  by  taking 
the  words  in  their  strict  import ;  they  are  both  lost  in  Dr. 
Boothroyd's  version.  In  describing  the  felicity  of  the  pious 
man  by  negative  circumstances,  the  author  of  the  Psalm  has 
marked^  the  progressive  stages  of  impiety.  The  fourth  line  is 
certainly  not  coincident  with  the  tnird  :  as  little  as  this  in 
agreement  with  the  second.  To  walk  in  the  counsel  of  the 
wicked  is,  to  adopt  their  maxims,  and  to  follow  their  instruc- 
tions ;  (2  Chron.  xxii.  4,  5.)  to  stand  in  the  way  with  sinners, 
denotes  fellowship  and  familiarity  with  them ;  and  to  sit  in  the 
assembly  of  scoffers,  is,  to  attain  the  last  degree  of  impiety. 
We  shall  now  examine  the  passage,  in  the  third  verse,  to  wluch 
we  have  already  adverted ;  and  as  we  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
sense  of  it  which  the  present  Translator  has  rejected,  as  the 
true  one,  we  shall  assign  the  reasons  which  induce  us  to  give 
it  the  preference.  The  pious  and  the  irreligious  are  contrasted 
in  the  third  and  following  verses ;  and  the  emblems  by  which 
they  are  represented,  are  introduced  by  the  copulatives  of 
likeness  :  the  righteous  (v.  3.)  is  like  a  tree,  &c. ;  the  wicked 
(v.  4.)  are  not  so.  We  should  therefore  consider  the  entire 
passage  intervening  between  the  particles  of  comparison  as 
describing  the  emblem,  ai^d  not  the  subject  illustrated  by  it; 
particularly  as  there  is  no  parallelism  in  the  fourth  verse  cor* 
responding  to  the  concluding  line  in  the  third  as  given  by 
Dr.  Boothroyd,  after  the  Common  Version.  Dr.  B.*s  trans- 
lation contains  a  double  comparison,  and  is  thus  tautological : 
— '*  Truly  he  is  like" — "  Thus,  whatsoever  he  doeth,  pros- 
*'  pereth."  The  first  and  second  lines  of  verse  third,  compare 
the  pious  to  a  tree  planted  by  water-streams,  and  yielding  its 
fruit  at  the  proper  season.  But,  though  a  tree  may  bear  fruit  at 
the  proper  season,  the  fruit  may  be  blighted,  and  the  verdure 
of  the  tree  may  perish ;  the  author  of  the  Psalm,  therefore, 
proceeds,  and  finishes  the  picture  ; — the  foliage  shall  not  fade, 
the  fruit  shall  be  mature.  '  Withered  foliage,'  and  •  blighted 
'  fruit,*  are  expressions  which  occur  in  Isaiah  xxxiv.  4»  in 
Dr.  B.*s  version. 

«  PSALM  11. 

*  I    Whv  are  the  natious  turoultuouSy 

And  why  do  the  peoples  ra^  in  vain  2' 
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la  the  note  to  this  passage,  to  rage  is  assigned  as  the  radical 
Bense  of  the  verb  rriin ;  a  meaning  which  we  venture  to  question : 
—to  rage  is  never,  we  believe,  included  in  any  of  its  applica- 
tions. Dr.  Boothroyd  has  again  followed  Geddes,  and  is 
i^ain  in  error.  The  second  of  these  lines  is  thus  made  iden- 
tical in  meaning  with  the  first.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  the  difference  which  the  original  exhibits  between 
them,  wy)  expresses  the  tumuliuQus  assembling  of  the  people ; 
tMTi  the  suggesting  among  themselves  of  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  associated.  The  Common  Version  is  sufficiently 
correct,  and  should  not  be  deserted,  unless  the  marginal 
reading  be  followed ;  '  imagine  a  vain  thing,*  or  *  meditate  a 
*  vain  thing.* 

•  PSALM  IV. 

6  Many  were  saying,  '<  Who  will  shew  kindness  to  us  V* 
Liflt  up,  Jehovah,  the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us. 

7  Thou  hast  given  gladness  to  my  heart. 
Since  their  corn  and  wine  have  increased.' 

The  first  of  these  lines.  Dr.  Boothroyd  considers  as  the  lan- 
guage of  David's  friends  expressing  their  fears;  and  the 
seventh  verse  he  refers  to  the  supplies  furnished  by  Barzillai 
and  others  of  his  adherents.  So  Geddes  explains  the  pas- 
sage. 

in  the  lines  prefixed  to  Psalm  XIV.  as  a  summary  of  its 
contents,  there  is  a  singular  inconsistency  of  statement. 

'  David  describes  the  depravity  of  men.  The  Psalm  was  probably 
composed  on  the  rebellion  of  Absalom,  when  David  was  first  called 
to  the  court  of  Sauli  where  he  beheld  nothing  but  impiety  and  profli- 
gacy.' 

In  this  sentence,  remote  circumstances  are  strangely  con- 
nected. The  rebellion  of  Absalom  occurred  long  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  and  the  transfer  of  the  kingdom  to  David. 

*  PSALM  XXXVI. 

1  The  oracle  of  transgression  to  the  wicked 
Is  within,  even  his  own  heart ; 

There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  e^es : 

2  YeSt  in  his  own  eyes  he  flattereth  himself. 
Instead  of  finding  out  his  iniquity  to  detest  it/ 

The  Hebrew  text  of  these  verses  has  perplexed  every  trans- 
lator ;  and  the  real  difficulties  which  they  present  to  a  critical 
reader,  may  be  apprehended  from  the  varied  interpretation 
which  is  found  in  tne  several  versions  of  this  Psalm.  *  Re- 
[  bellion  dictates  to  the  wicked  man ;'  so  Green.    *  Rebellion 
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*  lodgeth  in  the  heart  of  the  wicked  ;'  Geddes.  '  The  sinner 
'soith  with  impiety  within  his  heart ;'  Street.  The  Common 
Version  is  certainly  obscure.  We  doubt  the  propriety  of  ren- 
dering DKj  by  *  oracle.'  The  reading  of  the  Common  Version 
iu  V.  2.  is  not  '  lest/  as  Dr.  B.  in  his  note  supposes,  but 

•  until.' 

We  cannot  approve  of  the  liberty  wliich  the  present  Trans- 
lator has  taken  with  parts  of  Psalm  XXXVIL  We  shall 
transcribe  the  verses  in  question^  together  with  the  notes  whibh 
belong  to  them. 

'  21     Surely  the  wicked  sliull  be  destroyed  ! 

Tlie  enemies  of  Jehovali,  like  the  fat  of  rams, 
22     Shall  be  consumed — as  smoke  they  shall  vanish ; 
And  their  seed  shall  beg  their  bread. 

*  27     1  have  been  young,  but  now  am  old  ; 

Yet  have  I  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken. 
28     He  is  daily  merciful  and  lendeth ; 
And  bringeth  on  his  seed  a  blessing. 

<  21 1  22.  I  have  followed  the  text,  only  reading  with  tlic  veHBions 
ft2^3^D  as  smoke,  instead  of  iti  or  into  smoke.  There  are  two  com* 
parisons,  but  one  connected  with  the  other :  **  They  shall  be  con- 
sumed as  the  faty  the  choicest  part  of  rams ;  and  as  the  smoke  arising 
from  the  altar  they  shall  vanish/'  With  Dimock  I  have  transposed  the 
redundant  line  of  the  25th  verse  here,  as  nccessurvy  where  it  is  more 
appropriate,  than  in  the  place  it  now  occupies  in  the  common  version. 
As  it  there  stands  ;  it  has  created  almost  insuperable  diftculties  to 
commentators.  In  this  connexion  it  represents  a  simple  facT,-  that 
when  God  punishes  the  wicked,  and  deprives  them  of  what  thqr  had' 
unjustly  acquired  or  sinfully  abused,  their  offspring  arc  thereby  left 
in  poverty  and  misery.     Compare  Job  xx.' 

*  27.  The  righteous  forsaken,  Ainsworth  says  nothing  on  this  verse. 
He  perhaps  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the  last  line  of  the  present 
text.  '*  And  his  seed  begging  bread."  For  it  is  contrary  to  fact  that 
the  seed  of  good  men  are  never  reduced  to  poverty  and  under  the 
necessity  of  begging.  Eli  was  a  good  man,  but  his  seed  were 
wicked,  and  they  were  reduced  to  beg  their  bread ;  1  Sam.  ii.  36* 
The  line  as  transposed  and  connected  with  the  punishment  of  the 
wicked,  has  no  difficulties.  The  righteous  themselves  shall  never  be 
forsaken  of  the  God  whom  they  love  and  serve.  Compare  2  Cor. 
iv.  9.' 

In  these  notes,  there  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  solid  reason  for  the  transposition  in  question,  while 
the  consideration  of  the  evil  to  which  the  practice  of  thus  vio- 
lently disordering  the  text  would  lead,  furnishes  a  very  suf- 
ilcieut  argument  against  such  disruptions.  If  difficulties  ever 
BO  great  Jxi;st  iu  the  text^  it  were  better  that  they  should  re- 
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main,  than  that  such  means  of  removih?  them  should  be 
adopted.  We  are  speaking  of  difficulties  which  are  evidently 
real  ones,  and  of  arbitrary  transpositions  like  the  one  before 
us.  Against  the  new  connexion  of  the  latter  part  of  the  27th 
verse,  we  have,  however,  to  object,  that  the  relation  is  not  a 
grammatical  one.  The  passage  is,  as  part  of  the  37th  verse, 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  to  which  it  is  then  referred  ;  but 
it  is  altogether  irregular  aa  concluding  verse  22d  : — '  his  seed,* 
1J^%  a  noun  with  a  singular  pronominal  suffix,  is  referred  to 
plural  nouns,  and  a  participle  '  begging,'  mpio,  is  transformed 
into  the  future  of  a  verb.  On  the  other  hand,  in  verse  27, 
1)MT  *  his  seed*  is  directly  related  to  pf^  a  noun  singular,  the 
regular  antecedent,  and  ti^pno  harmonises  with  the  preceding 
participle  ^m*  *  And  their  seed  shall  beg  their  bread*  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  translation  of  the  words ;  but '  And  his  seed  begging 

*  bread,*  is  a  perfectly  correct  rendering.  Dr.  Boothroyd  has 
not  diminished  the  difficulties  of  the  text  by  his  remark,  that 

*  it  is  contrary  to  fact,  that  the  seed  of  good  men  are  never 

*  reduced  to  poverty,  and  under  the  necessity  of  begging.* 
This,  however,  is  more  than  the  text  asserts  ;  it  records  only 
the  observation  which  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  writer  of 
the  psalm  had  enabled  him  to  deliver ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  it  refers  to  times  and  persons  less  distantly 
related  to  an  economy  of  temporal  sanctions  than  our  own* 
The  case  of  Eli  does  not,  in  our  judgement,  furnish  any  power- 
ful objection  against  the  application' of  this  part  of  the  text. 

Psalm  XLI X.  14,  is  another  of  those  passages  which  in  the 
original  are  perplexingly  obscure,  and  on  which  we  find  great 
diversity  of  reading  among  critics  and  commentators.  Dr. 
Boothroyd  gives  the  following  version  as  the  result  of  much 
time  ana  reading. 

<  H    They  also,  like  sheep,  are  placed  in  hades: 
Death  is  their  shepherd ; 
And  the  upright,  in  the  time  of  judgment. 
Shall  have  dominion  over  them. 
When  their  frames,  wasted  in  hades, 
ShaU  come  Jorth  from  their  habitation/ 

This,  we  fear^  will  be  classed  with  the  many  unsatisfactory 
translations  which  have  been  given  of  this  verse.  Because  it 
was  the  custom  to  hold  courts  of  justice  in  the  morning.  Dr. 
Boothroyd,  instead  of  morning,  gives  *  time  of  judgement.* 
But  this  is  manifestly  an  improper  liberty  taken  with  the  text, 
which  in  other  respects  savours  more  of  paraphrase  than  of 
translation.  The  noun  rendered  frames,  is  singular,  and  so  is 
the  final  pronoun  of  the  verse,  both  of  which  Dr.  Boothroyd 
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has  rendered  in  the  plural,  as  he  has  also  eratuitously  8up« 
plied  the  words  in  Italics.  Is  '  When  their  trames,  wasted  m 
'  hades,  shall  come  forth/  an  intelligible  form  of  expression? 

Ecclesiastes,  Chap.  xi.  1,  '  Sow  thy  bread-corn  before  the 
'  rains  come.*  This,  we  pronounce  without  hesitation  to  be  an 
inadmissable  version.  The  Common  Version  is  correct^ 
''  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters.**  The  words,  though  Dr. 
Boothroyd  has  stated  that  they  will  bear  the  turn  given,  can 
have  no  such  meaning :  the  face,  *  the  surface  of  the  waters/  ia 
the  only  sense  of  which  they  admit,  and  the  allusion,  probably, 
is  to  the  mode  of  sowing  rice  in  inundated  savannahs. 

In  the  prophetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  Dr.  Booth* 
royd  has  largely  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  Biblical  translahou,  Lowth,  Blanuy,  Newcome,  and 
others,  whose  several  versions  he  has  generally  followed.  Not, 
however,  without  judging  for  himself  of  the  propriety  of  their 
rendering,  which  he  sometimes  deserts  and  occasionally  cen- 
sures. In  many  instances,  his  sentences  present  an  improved 
verbal  arrangement,  and  his  phraseology  will,  we  apprehend, 
be  considered  as  reflecting  credit  upon  his  perception  and 
judgement. 

Isaiah  i.  12.  Dr.  Boothrovd  follows  Lowth  in  reading, 
'  Tread  my  courts  no  more  ;  bring  no  more  a  vain  oblation ;'  a 
reading  which  cannot  be  made  out  either  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  or  from  the  Septuagint,  which  they  professedly  adopt. 
The  Common  Version  is  unobjectionable. 

V.  20.  Here  we  meet  with  another  omission,  tlie  words  *  For 
'  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,*  being  left  out. 

V.  25.    '  And  with  potash  I  will  smelt  away  thy  dross,'  B. 

Chap.  ii.  22.    *  Trust  no  more  in  man. 

Whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils ; 
For  of  what  account  is  he  to  be  made  V 
This  verse  is  retained  by  Lowth,  but  is  rejected  by  Dodson  : 
the  present  Translator  has  included  it  in  brackets,  as  of  doubt* 
ful  authority.  To  us,  the  authority  is  not  doubtful,  nor  is  any 
reason  suliiciently  strong  assigned  by  Dr.  Boothroyd  in  his 
note  to  the  passage  for  its  removal.  Its  being  wanting  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Arabic  Versions,  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  its 
exclusion.  We  are  not  of  the  Tmnslator's  opinion,  that  '  it 
'  does  not  seem  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  subject ;  but 
*  rather  to  interrupt  the  narrative.*  An  exhortation  to  cease 
from  human  trust,  does  appear  to  us  to  have  at  least  some  coa- 
nexion  with  a  passage,  which  describes  the  removal,  by  Divine 
judgements,  of  the  mighty  man  and  the  man  of  war  ;  the  judge« 
and  the  prophet,  and  the  sage,  8cc.,  and  no  other  measure  is 
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neceftsary  to  ^ve  the  passage  the  utmost  force  of  propriety,  than 
to  read  it  as  the  commencement  of  the  third  Chapter. 

Chap.  vii.  7,8,  Dr.  Boothroyd  agrees  with  Dodson  in 
adopting  the  arrangement  suggested  by  Dr.  Jubb.  See  Lowth*s 
Note. 

Chap,  ix^  6.  This  verse  is,  in  the  present  Version,  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  and  is  referred  '  to  what  occurred 
'  when  the  Midianites  were  destroyed.'  The  rendering  of  Lowth 
is  adopted  in  the  succeeding  verse  ;  only,  '  Father  of  the  ever- 

•  lasting  age,'  is  exchanged  for  *  Father  of  the  future  age.' 
Chap.  xxiv.  4.    Here  we  notice  another  omission :  tne  final 

clause,  '  The  lofty  people  of  the  land  do  languish/  is  left  out. 

Chap.xxvii.  L  '  Leviathan  the  flying  serpent.'  Is  tins  a 
proper  epithet?  In  Job  xxvi.  13,  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  given 
'  shooting  serpent.' 

Chap.  lii.  1.  Dr.  Boothroyd  deserts  the  Common  Ver* 
sion  and  Lowth,  in  reading  *  put  on  thv  glorious  attire,'  where 
they  render  '  put  on  thy  strength.'  It  is  indisputably  incorrect 
to  translate  rr,  which  means  strength,  by  '  glorious  attire.'  This 
may  be  quite  proper  to  appear  in  the  notes  of  an  Expositor,  as 
an  interpretation  of  the  sense  of  the  passage,  but  it  is  inadmis- 
sible in  a  version. 

Chap.  Ixiv.  4.  *  Behold  thou  art  wroth,  for  we  have  sin- 
ned :  in  those  is  continuance,  and  we  shall  be  saved.'  Lowth 
has  pronounced  this  text  to  be  utterly  unintelligible,  and  re- 
marks on  this  translation  of  the  Common  Version,  that  '  such 

•  forced  interpretations  are  equally  conjectural  with  the  boldest 

•  critical  emendations.'  In  this  judgement  there  is  certainly 
truth ;  but,  if  such  interpretations  are  not  to  be  allowed,  nei- 
ther, we  should  think,  are  the  boldest  critical  emendations  to 
be  admitted  into  the  sacred  text.  The  reading  which  Lowth 
proposes,  and  in  conformity  to  which  he  has  formed  his  version 
of  the  passage,  though  ingenious  and  even  plausible,  is  not 
wanting  in  boldness ;  but  we  should  prefer  adhering  to  the 
Original  text,  whatever  be  its  state,  to  the  adoption  of  such 
conjectures.  Dr.  Boothroyd  follows  Lowth,  partially,  in  con- 
structing the  text  of  his  version,  which  is  as  follows  : 

*  Lo !  thou  art  angry ;  for  we  have  sinned  ; 
Because  of  our  deeds  ;  and  can  we  be  saved  ? 

Jeremiah,  Chap.  i.  10.  '  To  root  up  and  to  pull  down  ;  to 
build  and  to  plant.'     Boothroyd. 

'  To  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy,  and  to 
tbrow  down,  to  build,  and  to  plant.'    C.  V. 

The  words  of  the  Common  Version,  omitted  by  Dr.  Booth- 
royd, are  struck  out  as  being  a  supposed  gloss  on  the  prece- 
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din^,  and  as  wholly  synonymous ;  and  because  the  antithesis 
justifies  the  omission.  In  this  omission,  the  present  Translator 
follows  Houbigant, — improperly,  we  think,  because  conjecture 
is  not  authority.  The  reasons  which  Dr.  B.  assigns  from  the 
synonymous  and  antithetical  character  of  the  passage,  he  him- 
self has  set  aside  by  his  version  of  Chap,  xviii.  7-9,  '  pluck* 

*  ing  up,  casting  down,  and  destroying — building  up  and 
planting  ;*  and  of  Chap.  xxxi.  28,  *  To  pluck  up,  and  to  pull 

*  down,  and  to  overthrow,  and  to  destroy — To  rebuild,  and  to 
replant.' 

Chap.  ii.  33.  *  Thou  hast  taught  the  wicked  ones  thy 
ways.*  C.  ¥•    '  Thou  hast  taught  thy  neighbours.'  Boothroyo. 

*  Therefore  have  I  also  taught  calamities.     Blaney. 

Chap.  iii.  17.  This  verse  presents  another  instance  of  those 
omissions  which  we  have  already  noticed :  the  words,  '  neither 

*  shall  they  walk  any  more  according  to  the  imagination  of 
'  their  evil  heart,'  do  not  appear,  though  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  text. 

Chap.  iv.  13.  *  Star-chariots.'  Boothroyd.  No  reason  is 
given  for  this  novel  reading,  and  we  are  entirely  unable  to  con* 
jecture  on  what  ground  it  has  been  inserted. 

Chap.  vi.  27.  '  I  have  set  thee  for  a  tower,  and  a  fortress 
among  my  people :  that  thou  mayest  know  and  try  their  way.* 

•  I  have  set  thee  a  prover,  a  tryer  of  my  people. 
That  thou  mayest  know  when  thou  hast  proved  their  way.' 

Boothroyd. 
'  I  have  appointed  thee  to  make  an  assay  among 

my  people  as  to  the  gold  thereof; 
Thou  shalt  know,  when  thou  shalt  have  proved, 
their  way.'     Blaney. 
Chap.  X.  24.    '  Correct  me,  O  Jehovah,  but  with  modem* 
'  tion.     Boothroyd,  after  Blaney.    A  reading  much  prefera- 
ble to  that  of  the  Common  Version,  which,  as  we  have  knowa 
it  to  be,  may  easily  be  misapplied. 

Chap,  xii,  9.    The  Common  Version  reads,  '  Mine  heritage 
'  is  unto  me  as  a  speckled  bird. — Blaney  has, '  As  the  ravenous 

*  bird  Tseboa  hath  my  heritage  been  to  me.'  Dr.  Boothroyd's 
Version  reads  difierently  from  both  :  '  The  hyena  bath  di^ed 

*  up  my  heritage  for  me.' 

Chap.  XV.  18.    — '  wilt  thou  be  altogether  as  a  liar,  and  as 
waters  that  fail  V  C.  V.      Wilt  thou  be  altogether  unto  me  as 

*  the  lying  of  waters  that  are  not  sure.'  Blaney.  *  Wilt  thou 
'  be  tome  as  a  failini;  spring?  as  waters  which  are  never 
sure  V    Boothroyd. 

Chap.  xvii.  18.    The  last  two  members  of  this  verse  do  not 
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appear  in  the  present  Translation ;  another  instance  of  the  in- 
attention which  we  have  had  too  many  occasions  of  remarking 
m  our  progress  through  these  pages. 

Chap.  XX.  7,  Dr.  Soothroyd  adopts  the  sense  of  the  margi* 
nal  reading  of  the  C.  V. — *  enticed.* 

'  Thou  didst  allure  me,  Jehovah,  and  I  was  allured : 
Thou  didst  encourage  me  and  didst  prevail.* 
Chap,  xxiii.  6.      Dr.  Boothroyd  varies  from  Blaney,  and 
agrees  with  the  Common  Version,   in  reading,  '  And  this  is 
his  name  whereby  he   shall  be  called,   *'  JEHOVAH  OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.'*  *    So  in  Chap,  xxxiii.  16. 

Chap.  xxxi.  22.  In  the  Biblia  Hebraica,  Dr.  Boothroyd 
questions  the  correctness  of  Blaney*s  Version,  which  he  now 
adopts, — 

'  For  Jehovah  createth  a  new  thing  in  the  earth, 
A  woman  shall  put  to  flight  the  mighty  man.* 
Ezek.  xi.  16.    *  Yet  will  I  be  to  them  as  a  little  sanctuary, 

•  in  the  countries  where  they  shall  come.'  C.  V.      '  Yet  will  I 

•  be  to  them  for  a  little  while  a  sanctxiary,  in  the   countries 

*  whither  they  are  to  come.*     Boothroyd. 

Chap.  XX.  25.  '  Wherefore  I  gave  them  also  statutes  that  were 
not  good,  and  judgements  whereby  they  should  not  live.'  C.  V. 

*  Wherefore  I  gave  them  up  also  to  observe  statutes  that  were 

•  not  good,  and  judgements  whereby  they  could  not  liv6.* 
Boothroyd.  The  text  he  considers  as  elliptical,  and  thinks  that 
towbf  or  some  synonymous  verb,  should  be  supplied.  But,  were 
this  ellipsis  filled  up  in  the  proposed  manner,  the  sense  which 
the  Translator  has  given,  could  not  be  obtained  from  such  con- 
struction of  the  original ;  the  only  proper  retidering  of  the 
passage  would  then  be,  ^  Wherefore  1  also  gave  to  them  statutes 

*  to  observe  that  were  not  good.' 

*  Hosea  xii.  12.  *  But  Judah  as  yet  rulcth  with  God,  And  the 
people  of  the  Most  Holy  One  arc  faithful.' 

'  12.  As  yet  mleih  xoith^  Sfc.  Maintained  the  laws  of  God  and  ad- 
hered to  his  worship  professedly ;  and  were  in  comparison  of  Israel  a 
futhful  people.  I  have  given  the  version  of  these  ambiguous  lines* 
which  seems  most  suitable  to  the  context  and  the  obvious  sense  of  the 
words.  I  consider  the  second  line  parallel  with  the  first,  {ind,  with 
the  Septuagint,  Arabic,  and  many  modems,  consider  W  not  as  a  pre- 
position, but  a  noun,  and  tak^  W^wip  as  it  is  rendt»red»  Prov.  ix.  10. ; 
XXX.  3.  Ncwcomc  joins  Judah  with  the  preceding  line,  **  And  the 
house  of  Israel  and  Judah  with  deceit ;  But  hereafter  they  shall  come 
down  a  people  of  God,  Even  a  faithful  people  of  saints."  The  con- 
struction does  not  favour  this  version.' 

In  the  Biblia  Hebraica,  note  in  loc.  Judah  is  said  to  be 
properly  couBtrued  as  belonging  to  tlie  preceding  line.    On 
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turning  to  Prov.  ix.  10.,  xxx.  3.,  we  find  D«ttnp  rendered  by  Dr. 
fioothroyd  very  differently  from  the  translation  given  of  die 
term  in  the  text  of  Hosea.  In  both  instances,  the  expression  is 
not.  Most  Holy  One,  but  '  holy  things.* 

It  might  be  exacting  from  a  Translator  more  than  is  neceiF 
sary,  to  require  undeviating  uniformity  of  expression  in  his 
version,  when  the  original  terms  and  combination  of  words  are 
the  same.  The  Common  Version  is  not  remarkable  for  the 
constancy  of  its  readings  in  such  cases  ;  and  where  the  sense 
of  the  phrase  is  correctly  and  perspicuously  conveyed,  it  may 
not  be  of  moment  that  it  is  presented  to  us,  in  one  connexioD, 
in  a  verbal  dress  somewhat  varying  from  that  which  is  given  to 
it  in  another.  But  the  case  is  diiiereut,  when  a  translator  is 
professedly  guided  in  bis  preference  of  certain  words  and 
phrases  by  reasons  which  he  regards  as  weighty,  and  for 
which  he  would  take  credit  with  his  readers.  In  tliose  examples 
of  identical  or  similar  verbal  expression  in  his  original,  in  respect 
to  which  a  translator  adopts  one  mode  of  rendering,  rather 
than  another,  for  reasons  that  appear  to  him  important,  uni- 
formity of  expression  should  be  preserved.  We  shall  illustrate 
these  remarks  by  reference  to  Dr.  Boothroyd's  Biblical  labours 
in  the  work  before  us,  from  which  we  take  the  following  examples. 
In  some  passages,  we  have  apple  of  the  eye ;  (Ps.  xvii.  8.  Ziech. 
ii.  12,)  but,  in  Lam.  ii.  18,  the  same  phrase  is  rendered  danshter 
of  the  eye,  where  it  is  explained,  (improperly,  we  think^  as 
meaning  tears.  Harlotries  is  a  euphemism  which  the  Trans- 
lator has  substituted  for  the  corresponding  word  used  in  the 
Common  Vei*sion ;  but  in  Jeremiah,  Chap.  xiii.  27,  the  reading 
of  the  latter  is  retained.    In  Lament,  i.  8,  we  read  '  Jerusalem 

•  hath  sinned  greatly,  therefore  is  she  removed  ;* — in  verse  17, 
'  Jerusalem  is  become  as  one  set  apart  for  uncleanness.'  In 
Jeremiah  viii.  11,  we  find,  '  the  wound  of  tlie  daughter  of  my 

•  people;*  in  verse  22,  *  the  health  of  my  people.'  *  The 
'  oracle  concerning  Babylon  which  was  revealedf  to  Isaiah:' 
Isa.  xiii.  1  ;  but  in  Hab.  i.  1,  it  is,  '  The  prophecy  which 
'  Habakkuk  the  prophet  did  see.'    '  The  oracle  concerning 

•  Tyre,'  Isa.  xxiii.  1.  '  The  prophecy  concerning  Nineveh, 
Nahum  i.  1.  We  find  one  word  translated  four  several  ways; 
viz.  *  sea-monster,*  Job  xxx.  29 ;  '  serpent,'  Psalm  xliv.  19 ; 
'  dragon,'  Isa.  xliii.  20 ;  and  'Jackal,'  Micah  i.  8.  In  Isa.  Ii. 
9,  we  find  crocodile  inserted  ni  the  text ;  in  Ezek.  xxix.  3, 
the  common  reading  '  dragon'  is  retained,  and  is  explained  in 


cult  to  form  any  notion  of  deceit  as  applied  to  a  bow.  Some 
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*  explain  a  toarpifig  bow  which  shooteth  awry,  and  so  deceiyeth ; 
'  but  what  is  meant  by  this,  I  do  not  understand/    In  Hosea 
▼ii.  16,  occurs  the  reading  which  is  thus  pronounced  to  be  un- 
.  intellij^blei  '  They  have  been  like  a  deceitful  bow.'    In  La- 
ment u.  2,  we  have  '  swallowed  ;'  in  verse  6,  '  swallowed  up.' 
The  filling  up  of  passages  really  defective  or  assumed  to  be 
«o,  by  supplementary  expressions,    has  probably  been  the 
means  of  introducing  not  a  few  errors  into  the  text  of  ancient 
authors.     An  editor  or  translator,  therefore,  should  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  venturing  to  complete  any  portion  of  the 
•acred  text  by  the  addition  of  words  which  he  may  imagine  to 
be  wanting :  in  many  cases,  it  will  be  most  adviseable  to  leave 
the  ellipsis  to  be  supplied  by  the  reader.     In  Dr.  Boothroyd's 
Tersion,  we  have  observed  passages  furnished  with  supplemen- 
tary Italics,  which   could  have  occasioned  no  difficulty  to  a 
common  reader,  and  where,  therefore,  they  were  not  wanted ; 
and  in  others,   the  insertion  of  these  auxiliary  expressions  has 
perhaps  given  a  meaning  which  was  not  intended  to  be  con- 
.yeyed.    Such  examples  as  the  following  may  be  cited  as  very 
questionable  modes  of  translation. 

*  Ftalm  Ixxvi.  5.    The  stout-hearted  have  been  spoiled : 

They  now  sleep  their  sleep : 
Nor  did  any  or  those  men  of  might 
Find  their  hands  sufficient  to  save  them. 

'  Fuilm  Ixxxiv.  3.  Yea,  as  the  sparrow  findeth  a  house. 

And  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself. 
Where  she  may  lay  her  young. 
So  I  seek  thine  altars,  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts. 
My  king  and  my  God.' 

The  Italics  of  the  following  passages  are  totally  unnecessary. 

'  Fealm  cxxvi.  5.  They  who  sow  with  tears, 

Shall,  at  lastf  reap  with  joy.' 

We  have  already  noticed  passages  in  which  the  maturer 
judgement  of  the  Translator  has  decided  in  favour  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  Authorised  Version.  The  credit  of  that  Version, 
indeed,  will  suffer  much  less  on  being  compared  with  the 
present  translation,  than  an  inexperienced  reviser  of  the  sacred 
text  might  imagine :  to  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  its  dic- 
tion, ample  homage  is  paid.  Still,  however,  the  Public  Version 
has  numerous  errors  which  require  correction,  and  many 
blemishes  which  ought  to  be  removed  from  its  text.  The  work 
before  us  will  shew  to  what  extent  emendations  of  the  Common 
Version  by  a  modem  translator  ma^  be  admitted.  For  the 
first  time,  the  multifarious  accumulations  of  criticism  applied 
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to  the  improvcmpnt  of  the  English  Bible  arc  brought  together. 
Wc  have  nad  iiunicrous  versions  of  detached  booksof  the  scrip- 
tures by  different  Authors,  but  this  is  the  only  edition  of  the 
Bible  in  the  English  language,  which  includes  inuproved  ver- 
sions of  all  the  Books ;  and,  as  Dr.  Boothroyd  has  largely 
drawn  on  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  it  may  be  considered 
as  combining  the  results  of  the  labours  of  all  preceding  trans- 
lators. Its  value  may  be  estimated  by  this  circumstance.  With 
the  substance  of  its  contents,  every  Christian  teacher  at  least 
should  be  acquainted  ;  for  it  never  can  reflect  credit  upon  one 
who  has  voluntarily  undertaken  to  be  an  expositor  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  he  is  incompetent  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  inte^ty  of  its  text.  But,  unless  he  be  amply  iumiBhed 
with  critical  editions  of  the  Bible,  (which,  we  brieve,  are  not 
always  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  divines,)  Dr.  Booth- 
royd s  volumes  may  be  recommended  to  him  as  almost  indis* 
pensable.  Their  Author  has  become  entitled  by  his  labours  to 
the  gratitude  of  many ;  and  we  trust  that  he  will  meet  with 
such  remuneration  as  shall  at  least  be  a  token  of  public  appro- 
bation. Before  we  lay  down  the  pen,  we  must,  nowever,  re- 
mark, that  less  time  apnears  to  nave  been  employed  on  the 
work,  than  its  magnitude  and  importance  demanded.  The 
marks  of  haste  which  we  have  detected  in  the  present  volume, 
confirm  us  in  the  opinion,  that  the  faults  of  this  Improved 
Version  would  have  been  fewer  if  it  had  been  less  hasti^  des* 
patched. 

ArL  V.  An  Account  of  the  Rue^  Progress^  and  Decline  of  the  Fever 
lately  Epidemical  in  Ireland^  togeUicr  with  Communications  from 
Physicians  in  the  Provinces,  and  various  Official  Documents.  By 
F.  Barker,  M.D.  and  J.  Cheyne,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Ed.  *2  vols.  8vo. 
London.  1821. 

2.  An  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Causes ^  Progress^  Extent^  and  Mar- 
taliiy  of  the  Contagious  Fever  Epidemic  in  Ireland^  during^  the 
Years  1817,  1818,  and  1819;  with  numerous  Tables,  ^cial 
Documents,  and  Private  Communications,  &c.  By  W.  Hartyt 
M.B.     1  vol.  S^o.    Dublin.  1820. 

'T^IIE  history  of  Epidemics  is  a  subject  of  deep  and  interest- 
-"-  ing  inquiry  to  every  one  who  feels  an  enlightened  and  be- 
nevolent interest  in  the  happiness  of  mankind.  The  terror  and 
dismay  which  the  appearance  of  an  Epidemic  spreads  over  the 
whole  community,  the  acknowledged  obscurity  of  the  origin  of 
such  diseases,  the  fearful  extent  of  suflering  and  calamity 
which  attends  their  progress,  the  wretchedness  and  desolation 
which  they  bring  into  the  iUmilies  of  the  poor,  and  the  over- 
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lAehttiAg  extent  of  physical  and  moral  suffering  which  they 
occasion,  all  contribute  to  give  subjects  of  this  nature  a  very 
powerful  interest.  In  tlie  earlier  ages  of  the  world.  Epidemics 
appear  to  have  been  regarded  as  direct  manifestations  of  Di- 
vine vengeance  or  displeasure ;  and  under  these  feelings,  it 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  that  no  attempts  were  made  to  investi- 
gate their  causes,  or  to  connect  them  with  the  physical  cir- 
cumstances of  social  life.  Of  the  existence  of  some  connexion 
of  this  kind,  no  doubt  can  now  be  entertained.  It  was  natu- 
ral, perhaps,  that,  during  the  long  period  of  more  than  mid- 
night darkness,  both  moral  and  intellectual,  which  preceded 
the  blessed  light  of  Christian  Revelation,  the  appeaiance  of 
Epidemic  diseases  should  produce  no  other  feelings  than  those 
of  overwhelming  terror  ana  dismay ;  and  that  the  human  mind 
should  direct  its  views  to  the  means  of  averting  the  calamity, 
by  the  rites  of  superstition,  rather  than  endeavour,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  calm  observation  and  correct  reasoning,  to  determine 
by  what  causes,  and  under  what  circumstances  they  had  been 
produced.  The  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
the  human  mind  during  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  would 
prove  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  attempts  of  this  kind  be- 
ing successfully  made  at  that  period.  And  we  find  that,  down 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  they  are  adverted  to  by  those 
writers  wno  recognized  the  existence  of  a  Providential  agency, 
as  events  having  very  little  connexion  with  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  nature.  If  any  thing  beyond  this  was  hazarded,  it 
was  more  in  the  way  of  conjecture,  than  of  legitimate  inquiry. 
Our  illustrious  countryman  Sydenham,  for  example, — a  man 
who  cannot  be  named  without  feelings  of  veneration, — satisfied 
himself  with  referring  them  to  the  influence  of  an  atmosphere 
rendered  pestilential  oy  being  loaded  with  mineral  exhalations 
issuing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
perspicuity  of  his  mind,  and  his  fidelity  as  an  observer  oi  na- 
ture, he  did  not  attempt  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity,  it 
appears  obvious,  in  fact,  that  no  successful  investigation  of 
this  subject  could  be  attempted,  until  some  important  subdi- 
visions of  physical  science  had  attained  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  advancement.  It  was  necessaiv,  for  instance,  that  the 
constitution  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  known,  before  it 
could  be  determined,  whether  the  aeriform  fluid  on  which  ail 
animal  existence  immediately  depends,  might  not,  by  some 
unknown  source  of  contamination,  become  itself  the  prolific 
source  of  this  destructive  agency.  The  progress  of  science 
has  consequently  reduced  the  question  withm  the  limits  of 
more  practicable  investigation  and  inquiry;    wA  it  would 
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appear  to  be  surrounded  no  longer  by  any  very  fonnrdaUe 
difficulties*  to  ascertain  by  what  links  these  appalling  yisiU^ 
tions  of  human  suffering  are  connected  with  the  sreat  occor- 
rences  which  from  time  to  time  are  observed  to  take  place  in 
the  physical  and  moral  world.    In  this  way,  truths,  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  tlie  happiness  of  man^  may  be  rendered 
obvious ;  and  the  records  of  past  suffering  may  be  jnade  in- 
strumental to  the  security  and  happiness  of  future  generations. 
It  is  however  evident,  that  no  great  progress  can  be  made  in  an 
inquiry  of  this  kind,  until  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  and 
comprehensive  observation  shall  have  determined  and  recorded 
the  peculiar  circumstances    under  which  Epidemic  periods 
occur.    The  various  and  ever  changing  circumstances  of  social 
and  domestic  life;  the  influence  of  those  moral  causes  by 
which  the  happiness  of  millions  is  so  deeply  affected ;  and  the 
physical  circumstances  connected  with,  and  arising  from  pecor 
liarities  of  season  ;  ought  all  to  be  known  with  consideraUe 
precision,  before  we  can  attempt  to  estimate  the  relative  in- 
fluence of  each  in  the  production  of  these  calamitous  periods. 
The  works  the  titles  of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  the  present 
Article,  are  valuable  documents  of  tliis  kind,  evidently  drawn 
up  with  great  care  and  accuracy ;  they  present  the  results  of 
a  very  extensive  correspondence  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Physicians  practising  in  the  different  districts  in  Ireland,  and 
many  of   them    connected  with   Public    Hospitals,  or  with 
Institutions  appropriated  to  the  reception  of  persons  afflicted 
with  fever.    They  embrace,  therefore,  a  wide  sphere  of  in- 
quiry; and  record  the  impartial  results  of  observation,  con« 
ducted  by  men  of  accomplished   education,   of  enlightened 
experience,  of  enlarged  views,   and  mature  habits  of  philo- 
sophical investigation.    We  do  not  think  that  any  Epidemic 
was  ever  before  observed  by  so  large  a  body  of  competent 
medical  observers  ;  and  the  public,  not  less  than  the  profession, 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  tlieir  labours  will  form  so  important 
an  accession  to  our  medical  literature. 

Although  the  influence  of  the  various  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  recent  Epidemic  period,  were  certainly  expe- 
rienced to  a  great  extent  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree  in  the  British  Islands ;  yet,  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted,  that  they  were  no  where  felt  with  more 
unmitigated  (severity  than  in  Ireland.  There  is  no  portion  of 
Europe  in  which  E|)ideiuic  fever  has  prevailed  more  fre* 
quently,  or  has  hud  a  wider  diflbsion;  and  on  the  present 
occasion,  its  causes,  whether  necessary  or  concurrent,  and  its 

{>rogre6sive  diffusion,  extensive  prevalence,  and  characteristic 
eatureSf  were  no  where  more  strikingly  displayed,  nor  ob- 
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•enred  with  greater  fidelity.  The  history  of  the  Epidemic  at 
it  occurred  in  Ireland,  is  consequently  i  fortiori  to  be  received 
as  applicable  to  the  British  Islands ;  and  probably, ^to  a  con- 
siderable deprree  of  the  European  Continent,  where  it  is 
certain  that  fever  prevailed  to  a  great  extent,  for  some  time 
after  the  termination  of  the  late  war.  it  is,  indeed,  impossible 
to  segregate  this  event,  of  which  the  influence  was  so  power- 
fully felt  through  the  nations  of  Europe,  from  the  painful 
details  of  suffering  and  wretchedness  which  succeeded  it,  and 
which  might  appear  to  render  it  doubtful  to  a  superficial  ob- 
server whetlier  even  peace  itself  was  on  this  occasion  a  bles^ 
«ing.  Strongly,  however,  as  we  deprecate  war,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  calamities,  and  as  an  embodied  epitome  of  all 
the  moral  evils  which  can  be  poured  out  on  human  society,  yet# 
more  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  it,  than  falls  to  its  due  pro- 
portion of  evil.  Certainly,  its  termination  aggravated  greatly 
the  baneful  influence  of  other  circumstances,  wnich  it  had  not  the 
most  remote  share  in  producing.  The  eflect  of  unfavourable 
iieasons  must  be  felt  whenever  they  occur,  and  the  more 
severely  in  proportion  to  the  indigence  of  the  country  in  which 
they  happen,  and  the  absence  of  circumstances  by  which  they 
may  be  m  some  measure  counteracted.  It  was  the  peculiar 
character  of  this  period,  that  several  circumstances,  having 
a  most  extensive  influence  on  the  public  prosperity,  were  coin- 
cident ; — the  termination  of  a  war  of  unexampled  duratioii 
and  extent  ;  ungenial  seasons ;  and  changes  connected  with 
these,  which  produced  unexampled  moral  depression  through 
all  ranks  of  Society. 

It  is  obvious,  tliat  the  events  which  we  have  enumerated, 
were  of  so  general  a  nature,  that  their  influence  would  be  felt 
over  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdoms.  The  winter  of  1814 
was  a  season  of  unusual  severity  over  the  whole  Kingdom. 
The  frost  began  in  London  with  a  fog  of  very  uncommon 
density,  extent,  and  duration,  which  continued  without  dimi- 
nution for  six  days.  It  appears  to  have  been  equally  severe 
and  extensive  in  Dublin,  and  was  followed  by  a  fall  of  snow 
more  severe  than  had  been  ever  known  before,  and  by  a  frost 
extraordinary  in  intensity  and  duration.  Epidemic  fevers  have 
frequently  been  observed  to  succeed  seasons  of  unusual  severity. 
It  18  remarked  by  Sydenham,  that  the  Plague  of  1666,  fol- 
lowed the  extraordinary  winter  of  1666.  The  Epidemic  fever 
of  1684,  succeeded  the  winter  of  1683,  when,  we  are  informed 
by  Sydenham,  the  Thames  was  frozen  over,  as  it  was  in  the 
wmter  of  1814.  The  great  Epidemic  of  1740,  41,  was  preceded 
by  a  winter  of  unusual  seventy ;  as  that  of  1800  followed  the 
extraordinary  winter  of  1799.    The  inference  then,  that  the 
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occurrence  of  Epidemic  fever,  has  a  certain  degree  of  depend- 
ence on  winters  of  unusual  severity,  rests  on  numerous  facts  of 
uiiquestionabie  authenticity.     It  is  probable,  that  this  con- 
nexion is  established  by  the  obvious  eflect  which  winters  of 
great  and  unusual  coldness  must  have  in  producing  a  failure 
m  the  crops  of  the  following  year,  the  refrigerating  effect  of 
the  cold  having  a  very  injurious  influence  on  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  of  the  following  season.     For  it  has  been  deter- 
mined by  very  accurate  observation,  that  the  cold  of  a  season 
of  very  low  temperature  penetrates  the  earth  to  the  depth  of 
many  feet ;  a  diminution  of  temperature,  the  effect  of  which 
must  remain  for  a  longtime.    The  winters  of  1814«   15  and 
1815y  16,  were  both  severe.  The  temperature  in  the  early  partof 
the  year  1816,  was  below  0°  in  many  parts  of  England.    It 
appears  from  the  meteorological  registers  kept  in  Dublin,  that 
the   average   temperature  of   the  season    from   February  to 
October,  was  in  1816,  3i°  below  tlie  average  range  of  the 
same  months  in  the  year  preceding.    The  results  of  obserwa- 
tions  made  in  other  countries,  corresponded  to  those  made  in 
the   firitisii  Islands :    it  was  the  case  in  France,  Italy,  and 
America ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
Northern   Hemisphere   was,   in  that  season*  several  degrees 
below  its  average  range.     The  quantity  of  rain,  too,  that  fell  in 
1816,  from  July  to  October,  was  excessive,  and  the  humidity 
during  the  whole  of  the  season  of   harvest  was  excessively 
great.     The  eH'ects  of  this  unusual  degree  of  cold,  humidity, 
and  cloudiness,  were  very  injurious  on  the  productions  of  the 
soil  as  well  in  Eno;land  as  in  Ireland.    In  some  situations,  com 
remained  unreapcu  in  the  latter  part  of  October  and  November, 
and  much  was   wholly,  lost.     Great  part  of  that  which  was 
preserved,  had  rrerminattd  in  the  husk,  as  happens  in  seasom 
of  great  humidity.     Much  of  the  wheat  had  undergone  this 
change,  and  the  wholt  was  injured  in  a  greater  or  less  degree- 
Flour  made  froni  wheat  injured  in  this  manner,  does  not  produce 
wholesome  bread ;  the  evolution  of  sugar  during  the  proceM 
of  germination  injures  its  nutritious  cjuality,  and  it  undergoes 
the  pannary  fermentation,  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,    llie 
nutritious  quahty  not  only  of  the  wheat,  but  of  other  descrip- 
tions  of  iirain,  was   greatly  injured,  and  it  was  found  veiy 
diflic'ult  during  that  season,  to  keep  horses  in  good  condition. 
It  was  not  from  the  productions  of  the  soil  alone,  that  the 
poor  were  destined  to  suHer;  the  wetness  of  the  season  ren- 
dered it  impossible  fur  them  to  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of 
fuel,  in  consequence  of  its  being  impracticable  to  cut  and  diy 
the  peat,  which  is  their  only  fuel.     Hence  their  cabins,  which 
are  at  all  times  proverbially  wretched  and  destitute,  became 
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unwholesome   from  humidity;  their  clothing:  was  not  unfre- 

auently  wet;  and  their  bedding,  commonly  straw,  which 
ley  had  not  the  means  of  replacing  as  it  decayed,  retained 
the  humidity  which  it  had  once  absorbed.  The  condition  of 
the  labouring  class  was  not  much  improved  by  the  state  of  the 
succeeding  season  ;  for  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1817  were 
also  cold,  humid,  and  ungenial;  and  agricultural  produce, 
with  the  exception  of  potatoes,  was  generally  deficient. 

It  will  be  evident,  that  such  a  state  of  things  must  have 
fallen  witli  peculiar  severity  on  that  part  of  the  population 
which  de[)endefl  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  their  fami* 
lies,  on  their  own  pcntonul  exertion.     It  is,  however,  extremely 

Satifying  to  reflect,  that,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  ail 
e  arts  and  economic  arran^j^enients  which  minister  to   the 
com  Tort  and  convenience  of  civil  society «  the  privations  inci- 
dent even  to  such  seasons  as  thi^se,  do  not  necessarily  give 
occasion  to  the  degree  of  suffering  and  disease  which  arose  on 
the  present  occasion.     The  political  events  which  arose  out  of 
the  French  Revolution,  had  given  rise  to  a  war  unexampled 
in  extent  and  duration,  in   which    England    had    sustained 
her  share  with    an    energy    proportioned   to   the   wonderful 
extent  of  her  resources,  and  to  the  fortitude  of  her  national 
character,  and   which   was   brought  to  its  tenni nation  about 
this  period.    The  peculiar  circumstances  which  resulted  from 
that  extraordinary  contest,  and  the  influence  which  its  dura- 
tion had  in  modifying,  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  nearly  all  the 
relations  of  society,  occasioned  the  return  of  peace  to  bring 
in  its  train  a  series  of  numberless  calamities.     Among  them, 
the  evils   inflicted   on  agriculture  were  in  the  highest  degree 
distressing.    Tenants  became  incapable  of  payin;r  their  rents  ; 
farmers  could  no  longer  <r\ve  employment  to  the  same  number 
of  labourers  af*  they  liad  formerly  required  ;  wages  fell  so  low 
(we  speak  of  Ireland)  as  sixpence,  and  even  fourpence  a  day, 
without  food,  while  provisions  of  all  kinds  were  exorbitantly 
high ;  and  that  kind  more  especially  used  by  the  peasantry, 
did  not  supply  its  average  deorree  of  nutriment.     Despondency 
consequently  became  universal ;    it  reached  even  the  higher 
classes  ;  it  was  deeply  felt  through  all  the  gradations  of  society, 
but  fell  with  the  most  dreadful  severity  on  the  poor  and  the 
unprotected,  who  found  themselves  involved  in  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  events  over  which  they  had  no  control,  and 
in  the  production  of  which  they  had  been  in  no  degree  instru- 
mental.   Accustomed  as  they  were  to  personal  misery,  and  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  domestic  wretchedness, 
they  were  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  famine  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
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that  if  the  liberality  of  the  government,  and  the  humanity  of 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  the  community,  had  not  in- 
terposed, they  must  have  experienced  the  extremity  of  human 
suffering. 

The  causes  to  which  we  have  thus  briefly  adverted,  had  an 
exlremely  disastrous  influence  on  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  Kingdoms ;  but  that  influence  was  modified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  country.  The  prevsdence  of 
fever  as  an  epidemic,  was  greut  in  Kngiand  ;  in  Scotland,  its 
influence  wns  still  more  extensive  and  di^^t^e8sing ;  but.  from 
the  condition  of  the  labourin<r  classes  being  in  ordinary  times 
one  of  great  comparative  conifort,  it  was  by  no  means  in  its 
severest  dt-o-ree.  We  niav  f  jrni  some  idea  of  its  inHuence  in 
Ireland  iVoiu  tiie  following  extract. 

'  The  failure  of  the  crops  in  I8IG,  was  not  much  felt  til!  the  ipriitc 
of  the  following  year;  hut  ccnrcity  then  became  general,  attained  iu 
greatest  height  about  midsummer,  and  extending  to  all  the  prodaC" 
tions  of  the  earth,  occasioned  extreme  distress.  In  some  places,  the 
poorer  clusscs  were  compelled  to  the  sad  necessity  of  coUccung 
various  esculent  wild  vegetables, — nettles,  wild  mustard,  sod 
others  of  the  same  kind,  to  support  life:  and  in  placefli  dutant  finmi 
Dublin,  wretched  beings  were  often  seen  exploring  the  fields  vith 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  this  miserable  food.  In  districts 
contiguous  to  the  sea,  marine  plants  were  had  recourse  to  for  the 
purpose  of  allaying  the  cravings  of  hunger :  and  we  have  been  io« 
formed,  that  on  the  sea  coast,  near  to  Ballyshannon,  many  of  the 
poor,  during  several  months  of  this  period,  subsisted,  cither  chiefly 
or  altogetlier,  on  cockles,  muscles,  limpets,  or  even  the  putrifying 
fish  they  could  procure  on  the  shore.  In  some  districts,  teed  po- 
tatoes were  taken  up  from  the  ground,  and  the  hopes  of  the  future 
year  were  thus  destroyed  for  the  relief  of  present  necessity  ;  and  the 
blood  drawn  from  the  cattle  in  the  Gclds,  and  mixed  with  oatmeal 
when  this  could  be  procured,  hafi  liOt  unfrcquently  supplied  a  meal  to 
a  starving  family.' 

It  was  in  Ireland,  therefore,  (that  portion  of  onr  country 
where  rircum'*tance>*  such  as  we  have  described  misht  be  ei- 
pected  to  produce  their  fullest  effect,)  that  the  meaaure  of 
public  calaniiiy  was  completely  full  In  that  unhappy  country. 
fever  always  prevails  among  Xhv  indijrent  part  of  its  population. 
And  the  augmentation  of  their  Ir^bitual  wretchedness,  by  a 
failure  in  the  productions  of  a^nr-iilture  from  an  unfavourable 
season,  occasions,  as  one  of  its  natural  consequences,  an  in- 
creased prevalence  of  fever.  On  the  present  occasion,  the 
coincidence  of  a  deficient  crop,  from  a  very  unfavourable  sea- 
son, with  the  great  political  events  to  which  we  have  referred, 
appears    to   liuve    c*onv«.'rlcd    what,    under  diHercnt   circuQi* 
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BtanceSy  inia;bt  have  proved  merely  an  increased  prevalence  of 
fever,  which  perhaps  might  have  passed  almost  unobserved, 
into  an  extensive  and  destructive  Epidemic. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  fever  admitted  into 
the  diflTerent  fever  hospitals,  appears  to  have  been  observed 
from  the  year  1810;  although  it  was  by  no  means  so  great  as 
to  excite  apprehension  or  alarm  ;  but,  from  that  period  until  it 
appeared  as  an  Epidemic,  the  annual  admissions  were  greater 
than  usual.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  the  precise  period  at 
which  fever  may  have  become  Epidemic,  in  a  country  in  which 
it  is  never  wholly  exting^uished.  From  the  communications 
obtained  from  resident  physicians  in  every  part  of  Ireland,  it 
appears,  however,  that,  after  the  severe  winter  of  1814—15, 
and  the  deficient  harvest  of  the  following  year,  the  causes  were 
in  operation,  which  were  to  extend  its  prevalence  over  every 
part  of  the  Island.  Its  increase  was  not  in  the  first  instance 
Budden.  The  experience  of  many  intelligent  members  of  the 
community,  and  more  especially  of  the  medical  profession, 
led  them  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  the  unusual  distress 
which  prevailed,  with  serious  and  painful  apprehension  ;  and 
the  managers  of  some  of  the  Dublin  hospitals,  with  laudable 
foresight  and  feeling,  had  endeavoured  to  prepare  those  valu- 
able establishments  with  the  means  of  aftbrding  additional  re- 
lief to  the  exigencies  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  events  which 
soon  followed,  proved  that  these  expectations  were  the  rational 
deductions  of  an  enlightened  experience.  During  the  autum- 
nal and  winter  months  of  1816,  fever  had  become  unusually 
prevalent  in  the  provinces  of  Ulster,  Munster,  and  Connaught. 
For  a  short  period  about  the  depth  of  the  winter,  it  subsided 
ill  some  degree  ;  but,  during  the  first  four  months  of  1817,  its 
progressive  increase  was  rapid  and  alarming.  That  its  exten- 
sion was  owing  to  causes  of  very  general,  if  not  universal 
operation,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  its  first  appearance,  in 
many  situations  very  remote  from  each  other,  was  nearly  si- 
multaneous;— and  there  were  not  many  places  in  which  it  had 
not  appeared  and  established  itself  between  the  beginning  of 
the  year  and  the  Midsummer  of  1817. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  physicians  resident  in  the 
respective  districts,  it  appears,  that,  in  a  '^reat  majority  of  the 
places  whence  communications  were  received,  the  decisive  in- 
dications of  its  unceasing  prevalence  were  observed  during  the 
early  months  of  the  year  1817.  During  that  year,  it  had  be- 
come universally  epidemical :  it  had  appeared  in  Dublin  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  the  whole  country  might  be  consi- 
dered as  under  its  destructive  influence.  There  were,  indeed,  a 
few  places  to  which  it  did  not  extend  itself,  until  the  following 
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year ;  but  the  number  was  so  small^  as  to  Form  a  very  incon* 
siderable  exception  to  its  universality.     It  does  not  appear  that 
diversities  of  local  situation  presented   any  impediment  to  its 
diffusion :  it  spread  with  equal  rapidity  over  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  through  the  tracts  of  level  country ;  over  districts 
situated  on  the  coast,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  country; 
and  through  hamlets  and  villages,  as  well  as  through  cities  and 
towns  inhabited  by  a  crowded  population.     In  many  districts, 
hardly  a  cabin  escaped ;  and  wherever  fever  once  obtained  ad- 
mission, it  was  common  for  all  the  inmates  to  fall  successively 
under  its  influence,    if   the   infected   individuals    were    not 
promptly  removed  to  some  public  asylum  open  to  their  recep- 
tion.    Although  a  general  opinion  of  its  contagious  nature 
prevailed  among  the  poor,  and  led  to   the   adoption  of  such 
means  of  prevention  as  were  in  their  power  ;  j'et,  in  numerous 
instances,  so  utterly  destitute  were  they  of  any  effectual  means 
of  preventing  its  diffusion,  that  the  members  of  a  flimily  con- 
fined by  fever  lay  on  the  same  bed  in  which  the  healthy  mem- 
bers slept ;  and  it  is  extremely  painful  to  record,  that,  m  some 
instances,  in  remote  parts  of  the  country,  the  dead  remained 
for  several  days,  stretched  by  the  side  of  the   sick  and   lan- 
guishing survivors,  all  the   members  of  the  family  being  in- 
volved m  the  general  calamity. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  evils  of  poverty  aggravated  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor  exceedingly,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
extension  oi  the  fever  in  their  dwellings.  It  ought,  nowever, 
to  be  known,  that,  in  some  instances  of^  large  families,  possess- 
ed not  of  the  conveniences  only,  but  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
and  having  every  requisite  domestic  accommodation,  fever  ex- 
tended itself  nearly  to  every  individual.  Several  remarkable 
instances  of  this  kind  are  given,  resting  on  testimony  which 
cannot  be  refused,  and  proving  that  all  the  advantages  of 
competency  or  wealth,  cannot  purchase  a  complete  immunity 
from  danger,  during  visitations  such  as  these.  These  are 
strong,  if  not  conclusive  proofs  in  favour  of  contagion.— a 
subject  to  which  we  shall  advert  by  and  by.  The  instances, 
liowever,  of  the  disease  spreading  in  families  in  tlie  higher 
classes,  were  not  numerous ;  in  general,  it  did  not,  in  such 
situations,  extend  beyond  the  individual  who  might  happen  to 
be  seized  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  they  must  be  coosidered 
as  exceptions  only,  very  remarkable  ones  certainly,  to  a  gene- 
ral principle  founded  on  very  extended  obser\'ation,— the  safety 
obtained  by  tlie  com|:lete  separation  of  the  sick  from  the 
healthy,  ana  their  being  lodgea  in  large,  airy  chambers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  a  very  accurati*   estimate  of  thepro- 
purtionat«  nuxubcr  of  the  population  of  Ireland  which  sufiered 
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from  the  influence  of  this  formidable  Epidemic.  In  some 
places,  it  is  stated,  on  the  autliority  of  resident  medical  prac- 
titioners, to  have  amounted  to  three  fourths  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation ;  in  very  few,  is  it  so  low  as  one  sixth :  and  the  average 
proportion  is  considered  by  Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne  to  be 
about  one  fourth.  Estimating  the  population  of  Ireland  at 
■is  millions,  this  will  make  the  number  of  persons  who  suffered 
an  attack  of  the  disease  to  be  a  million  and  a  half.  Dr.  Harty 
estimates  that  one  eighth  part  of  the  population  had  the  fever^ 
makine  the  number  who  were  infected  oOO,000.  The  mitiga- 
tion of  this  enormous  aggregate  of  suffering  by  the  fever  hos- 
pitals which  were  established  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
16  scarcely  to  be  estimated.  It  appears  that  150,000  per* 
sons  were  received  into  them,  who,  but  for  this  humane  ex- 
pedient of  enlightened  Christian  benevolence,  mi^ht  great 
part  of  them  have  perished  in  utter  and  hopeless  misery  and 
destitution.  As  tnese  cases  were  accurately  registered,  and 
the  termination  of  each  case  in  death  or  recovery  was  carefully 
noted,  the  proportionate  mortality  can  be  correctly  determined.  , 
Of  those  admitted  into  the  different  hospitals,  the  mortality 
was  about  1  in  25  ;  but,  as  all  these  individuals  had  the  adl- 
vantage  of  excellent  accommodation  and  of  judicious  medi- 
cal treatment,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  their  circum- 
stances muHt  have  been  more  favourable  to  recovery,  than  that 
of  the  iiiaividuals  who  went  through  the  disease  in  the  wretch- 
ed accommodation  of  their  own  dwellings.  It  seems  not  un- 
reasonable, therefore,  to  presume,  that  the  average  mortality 
of  the  whole  migiit  be  as  high  as  1  in  20. 

It  is,  iiowever,  a  great  cotuiolation  to  know,  that  the  mor- 
tality of  fever  does  not  commonly  augment,  in  an  equal  de- 
free,  with  its  increasing  prevalence  during  Epidemic  periods, 
his  appears  from  a  comparison  of  different  successive  years^ 
or  different  years  during  the  continuance  of  the  same  Epi- 
demic; and  It  results  from  an  estimate  of  the  cases  of  fever 
admitted  into  the  fever  hospitals  in  Dublin,  Waterford,  and 
Cork,  during  fifteen  years,  (the  Epidemic  period  being  in« 
eluded,)  that,  in  proportion  as  cases  of  fever  became  more 
frequent,  its  mortality  diminished.  During  the  period  of  the 
Epidemic,  the  mortality  scarcely  exceeded  one  half  of  the 
usual  ratio  at  other  periods.  It  has  been  observed  in  former 
Epidemics,  that  the  mortality  has  been  greatest  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  has  diminished  as  it  has  advanced  and  de- 
clined. The  fidelity  of  this  observation  was  confirmed  in  the 
recent  Epidemic.  It  was  more  fatal  at  the  commencement^ 
than  it  was  afterwards.  In  the  fever  hospital  in  Cork-street 
(Dublin),  the  mort^ility  between  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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1817,  (at  whii-h  prTiod  the  fever  may  be  considered  to  Imf e 
been  establislied,)  and  October  1818,  had  diminished  from  63 
in  1000,  to  32  in  1000:  or  fully  one  half.  And  taking  the 
results  of  all  the  admissions  into  the  Dublin  hospitals,  t$e  di- 
minution of  mortality  had  fallen,  during  the  same  (Period, 
from  64  to  54  in  each  1000.  In  Dublin,  as  well  as  >h  Cork, 
the  mortality  appears  to  have  been  the  highest,  in  the  latter 
part  of  1817.  The  ratio  appears  then  to  have  diminished,  and 
to  have  attained  its  mimnium  within  a  very  short  interval  of 
the  period  when  it  had  attained  its  greatest  extension ;  so  that 
about  that  period,  the  number  of  deaths,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  which  sickened,  was  the  lowest.  This  fever,  therefore, 
like  all  great  Epidemics,  of  which  records  have  been  preserved, 
was  most  fatal  at  the  commencement,  and  became  gradually 
milder  towards  its  termination. 

The  degree  of  mortality  was  modified,  however,  during  the 
course  of  the  Epidemic,  by  various  circumstances.  It  wai 
more  fatal  to  males,  than  to  females  :  in  men,  the  proportion 
was  about  1  in  16;  among  females,  the  deaths  were  about  1  in 
20  and  a  fraction.  It  was  far  less  fatal  in  the  early  periods  of 
life,  than  in  the  middle  periods,  or  in  old  age.  Below  the  adalt 
period  of  life,  or  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  it  was  not  fatal 
to  more  than  1  in  102.  From  that  age  to  35,  it  was  fatal  to  1 
in  29.  And  from  30  to  70,  the  mortality  was  so  high  as  1  in 
10.  It  was  Hu  more  fatal  too  in  some  situations,  than  it  was  in 
others.  Tlie  ditference  in  this  respect  was  very  considerable, 
and  proves  that  the  influence  of  lo(?al  circumstances,  in  ren- 
drring  it  more  or  less  fatal,  was  exceedingly  great.  The 
causes  of  tliis,  it  is  not  easy  always  to  assii^i.  It  may  have 
been  connected  with  divei*sities  of  diet;  or  of  humidity  or  dry- 
ness of  atmosphere  ;  or  with  other  circumstances  less  obvious 
in  their  nature.  These  facts  refer  to  the  results  of  extensive 
observation,  made  on  the  poor  or  labouring  class  of  society, 
who,  midcr  the  pressure  of  disease,  seek  for  admission  into 
public  hospitals.  Although  the  Epidemic  raged  with  peculiar 
severity  in  this  the  largest  portion  of  the  community,  and  the 
establishment  of  fever  hospitals  has  aflbrded  us  many  general 
results  of  obser\'ation  drawn  from  this  extensive  field,  yet,  the 
disease  was  by  no  means  confined  to  this  class  of  society. 
Many  individuals  belonging  to  the  elevated  and  opulent  clasi, 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Epidemic.  It  is  miportant  to 
remark,  that  the  general  observation  of  the  Medical  profession 
c<  incides  in  the  statement,  that  fever  is  a  much  more  dangerous 
disease  amon^  them,  than  among  the  poor.  The  proportionate 
mortality  in  this  class,  appears  to  have  been  about  1  in  4.  This 
corresponds,  we  believe,  to  the  general  e^^perience  of  the  pro- 
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fettion,  and  proves  how  much  the  danger  from  fever  is  aug- 
mented by  the  habits  of  the  class  to  whidi  the  iudividual  may 
belong,  as  well  as  by  the  cultivation  and  activity  of  the  intel* 
lectufJ  faculties ;  for,  we  believe,  it  is  principally  by  the  occur- 
rence of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  that  fever  becomes  fatal  in 
the  higher  class  of  society.  There  is  no  subject  connected 
with  the  history  of  fever^  more  obscure,  or  on  which  it  is  more 
diflScult  to  arrive  at  conclusions  which  satisfy  the  mind,  than 
the  origin  of  fever,  when  it  prevails  as  an  Epidemic.  An  opi- 
nion has  very  generally  prevailed  in  the  Medical  Profession,  as 
well  as  in  the  public  mind,  that  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere is  required  for  the  prevalence  of  an  Epidemic  fever. 
The  existence  of  such  a  state  of  atmospheric  influence  is  con- 
stantly adverted  to  by  the  best  medical  observers  in  their  his* 
tories  of  disease,  ana  has,  on  every  recurrence  of  an  Epidemic^ 
impressed  the  popular  feeling  with  terror  and  dismay.  We 
believe  the  opimon  to  be  a  gratuitous  one.  The  most  refined 
chemical  analysis  has  not  hitherto  enabled  us  to  discover  any 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  purity  of  the  atmosphere  at  these 
periods ;  nor  has  the  most  accurate  observation  enabled  us  to 
establish,  by  satisfactory  evidence,  the  existence  of  any  such 
deviation  from  its  natural  and  ordinary  condition.  The  opinioa 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  constantly  assumed,  until  it  has 
become,  in  some  measure,  established  in  popular  belief,  and 
hesitatingly  entertained  by  great  numbers  of  medical  men.  It 
has,  however,  no  support  irom  the  evidence  of  facts.  There  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  facts  which  render  it  exceedingly  impro- 
bable, inasmuch  as  they  are  inconsistent  with  its  being  true. 
The  troops  in  Ireland,  for  example,  from  the  returns  transmit- 
ted to  the  Adjutant-General's  office,  appear  to  have  suffered 
ID  a  very  small  degree  from  fever,  during  the  Epidemic,  when 
compared  with  the  general  state  of  the  civil  population.  The 
proportion  of  those  who  suffered  from  fever  in  the  army,  does 
not  appear  to  have  exceeded  an  eighth ;  while,  in  the  general 
population,  it  was  as  high  as  a  fourtli  of  the  whole.  And  the 
average  mortality  in  the  army,  during  the  Epidemic,  appears  to 
have  been  rather  less  than  in  the  year  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded it.  This  could  not  have  happened  if  there  had  been  any 
peculiar  atmospheric  influence  by  which  the  fever  was  pro- 
doced.  Large  establishments,  too,  were  preserved  from  fever, 
by  measures  of  rigorous  precaution, — a  fact  which  is  equally 
adverse  to  this  opinion.  These  opinions  have  prevailed  from 
m  very  early  period,  and  they  were  recurred  to  to  explain  the 
Spidemic  prevalence  of  other  acute  febrile  diseases,  which  are 
now  known  to  be  propagated  by  a  specific  principle  of.  con** 
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tagion.  It  id  quite  remarkable,  how  extravagant  and  indefinite 
were  the  views  of  well-inforQied  individuals  on  this  Bubject* 
considerably  less  than  a  century  ago.  An  eminent  physician 
in  the  last  century,  for  example,  asserted  that  he  had  Known 
the  small-pox  disseminated  through  the  atmosphere,  to  the 
distance  of  thirty  miles  ;  though  it  has  been  proved  since  then, 
that  children  who  have  neither  been  vaccinated  nor  inoculated, 
may  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  person  ill  with  the  small- 
pox, within  a  distance  of  two  feet,  without  receiving  the  infec* 
tion,  provided  that  it  is  done  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in  an 
apartment  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  not  contaminated  by  the 

{>oison.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  the  preva- 
ence  of  fever,  when  epidemic,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  pecu- 
liar condition  of  the  atmosphere,  but  in  the  moral  and  pliysical 
circumstances  of  society.  The  prevalence  of  great  general 
despondency  in  the  puolic  mind,  in  whatever  way  it  may  be 
occasioned,  inadequate  or  unwholesome  nourishment  ansing 
from  unproductive  seasons,  the  absence  of  that  wholesome 
stimulus  which  regular  and  well-rewarded  exertion  always  sup- 
plies, inattention  to  personal  and  domestic  cleanliness,  must 
be  regarded  as  the  great  predisponent  causes  of  epidemic  fever. 
We  believe,  however,  that  they  do  not,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, ever  become  the  immediate  exciting  causes  of  fever.  But 
they  certainly  render  the  individuals,  or  society,  which  may  be 
under  their  influence,  very  highly  susceptible  to  the  agency  of 
any  cause  which  is  capable  of  producing  fever.  In  what  man- 
ner, then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  fever  originate  and  become 
epidemic,  under  circumstances  such  as  we  have  described? 
We  will  explain  our  views  as  distinctly  as  we  can,  referring  to 
facts  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us,  in  proof  of  their  con- 
formity to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  '  Upinionum  commenta 
'  dt/et  dies,  nntura:  judicia  Jirmat.* 

No  department  of  human  knowledge  would  afford  more  in- 
structive illustration  of  this  remark  of  the  Philosophical  His- 
torian, than  tlie  records  of  medical  science.  The  origin  of 
fever  when  epidemic,  has  always  been  shrouded  in  the  deepest 
obscurity ;  and  medical  inquirers,  the  most  philosophical  in  the 
cast  of  their  intellect,  and  the  most  accurate  as  observem  of 
nature,  have  found  themselves  in  the  deepest  perplexity  on 
this  obscure  but  important  inquiry.  There  are  two  facts  stated 
by  Dr.  Ilarty,  which  appear  to  us  to  throw  a  very  unusual 
degree  of  ]\\{\\t.  upon  it,  and  which,  resting  as  they  do,  on  the 
most  unexceptionable  evidence,  may  be  referred  to  with  the 
greatest  conlidence  in  determining  this  question. 

The  first  relates,  to  the  principal  gaol  in  Dublin,  of  which  he 
observes  : — 
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*  TIm  edit  appropriated  to  the  conyicts  are  twelre  in  numberf 
beyond  which  there  i$  no  accommodation ;  the  convicts  themielves' 
have  varied  in  number  from  1  to  l^,  and  upwards.  Their  cells  and 
bed-dothet  are  kept  in  very  neat  order,  and  the  straw  frequently 
changed ;  they  are  never  provided  with  prison  dresses,  except  at  the 
moment  of  embarkation,  nor  have  I  found  it  possible  to  establish  or 
enforce  any  system  of  personal  cleanliness  among  them :  many  are 
in  consequence  half  nalced  and  excessively  filthy.  After  each  em- 
barkation of  convicts,  which  seldom  leaves  more  than  one  tenth  of 
Ihem  behind,  a  considerable  interval  (from  twelve  to  twenty  months) 
generally  elapses  before  their  successors  are  sent  away,  in  conse« 
quence  of  which  there  is  a  gradual  accumulation  of  their  numbers, 
•o  that  cells  calculated  to  accommodate  tliree,  are  frequently  found 
to  receive  eight,  nine,  or  ten.  VVhenever  this  occurs,  as  it  almost 
llways  does,  for  some  time  previous  to  each  transportation,  fever  un- 
equivocally contagious  as  uniformly  appears  among  the  convicts,  and 
tt  only  to  be  checked  in  its  progress,  by  the  most  decisive  meusurea 
of  prevention.'  Hart^,  p.  161* 

Another  fact  given  by  the  same  Author,  and  perhaps  still 
more  remarkable  for  its  bearing  on  this  subject,  is  the  follow- 
ing. 

*  A  person  of  some  property,  residing  in  a  town  in  our  Northern 
Province,  was  suspected  of  confining  and  ill-treating  his  wife;  these 
rumours  were  for  some  time  prevalent  before  any  person  ventured  to 
interfere.  At  length  two  gentlemen,  one  of  them  a  clergyman  of 
the  Established  Church,  roused  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  ru- 
mours, resolved  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  having  obtained  the  re- 
quisite authority  from  a  magistrate,  visited  the  house,  and  examined 
every  apartment  for  the  wretched  object  of  their  humane  search  % 
at  first  in  vain ;  at  length  a  small  closet  door  arrested  their  notice, 
and  having  insisted  on  its  being  opened,  both  gentlemen  ea^rly  en- 
tered, and  as  precipitately  retreated :  one  was  immediate^  seized 
with  vomitting,  the  other  felt  sick  and  faint.  After  a  little  they  re- 
cruited, and  called  the  wretched  woman  from  her  prison,  in  which 
she  had  been  for  weeks  immured.  It  was  a  small  darx  closet  without 
light  or  air,  except  what  was  occasionally  admitted  through  the  door, 
and  in  it  had  this  mi«erable  beins  been  left,  without  change  of  clothes, 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  straw,  amidst  ordure  and  filth  of  every  descrip- 
tion. At  the  end  of  a  week,  both  gentlemen  were  afiected  by  s]rmp- 
toms  of  febrile  indispo^sition,  were  confined  almost  the  same  day  to 
their  beds,  from  which  the  benevolent  clergyman  never  arose ;  the 
other  recovered  with  difficulty  after  a  severe  struggle.  His  sister, 
who  attended  him  night  and  day  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ill- 
ness, and  from  whom  I  received  the  above  statement,  has  several 
times  detailed  to  me  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease ;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  mistake  it,  its  character  answering  in  every 
respect  to  the  worst  forms  of  phrenitic  typhus  :  the  case  of  his  friend 
ana  companion  was  in  every  respect  similar,  except  in  the  fatal  ter- 
miiiationi'  HariVf  p.  161. 

12 
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Tliese  facts  prove  incontestibly  the  power  of  an  atmoaphert 
loaded  with  the  effluvia  of  the  human  body»  and  in  a  state  <if 
much  concentration,  to  produce  fever  in  healthy  persona  who 
may  be  exposed  to  it.    The  existence  of  any  such  noxious  in« 
fluence  has  been  resolutely  denied  by  some  very  eminent  me- 
dical writers,  but  a  very  small  number  of  well-attested  facts  is 
sufficient  to  overbalance  any  weight  of  evidence  resting  merely 
on  opinion.    The  history  of  the  Epidemic  in  Ireland  abonnas 
with  facts  which  can  be  explained  on  no  oUier  principle,  than 
tlie  pernicious  influence  of  a  close  and  confin^  atmo8phere« 
rendered  impure  by  a  ^reat  number  of  persons  being  bronght 
together  and  remaining  within  a  very  confined  space,    liie 
constancy  which  we  observe  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the 
uniformity  with  which  we  remark,  that  diseases  of  the  same 
type  are  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  same  morbid  poisoni 
has  led  to  the  opinion  thai  no  fever  could  propagate  itself  by 
a  contagious  influence*  unless  it  had  been  produced  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  agency  of  contagion.    'Ibis  opinion  is  em- 
braced by  Dr.  Barker,  who  attributes  the  Irish  Epidemic  to  the 
agency    of  contagion    imported  from  the  Continent,   where 
fever  raged  extensively  durmg  the  latter  years  of  the  wan    The 
opinion  expressed  by  this  individual  is,  however,  unsupported 
by  any  kind  of  proof ;  and  the  certainty  of  the  epidemic  hav- 
ing hud  a  domestic  origin,  appears  to  us  to  be  conclusive.    It 
is  unquestionable,  that  the  establishment  of  affirmative  evi- 
dence in  cases  of  this  nature,  is  often  difficult ;  but  the  forma- 
tion of  fever  hospitals  during  the  recent  epidemic^  has  afforded 
opportunities  of  observation  to  their  medical  officers,  more  pre- 
cious than  ever  were  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  medical 
observer.    The  general  result  of  their  testimony  appears  to  Hi, 
not  to  favour  merely,  but  to  establish  the  conclusion,  that  con- 
tinued fever,  whatever  may  have  been  its  exciting  cauae^  is 
capable  of  difl*using  itself  by  a  contagious  influence,  provided 
that  circumstances  favour  its  spreading  in  that  manner.    This 
conclusion  consequently  involves  the  belief  in  the  formation 
of  a  contagious  principle,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  motUd 
poison,  in  cases  oi  continued  fever,  the  origin  of  which  can  be 
distinctly  referred  to  the  agency  of  cold,  or  of  some  other  at- 
mospheric   influence    acting    under    peculiar   circumstances. 
And  a  morbid  poison  arising  and  formed  in  this  way,  will,  we 
believe,  produce  a  similar  fever  in  healthy  individuals  to  an 
indefinite  extent.    Since  the  termination  of  the  late  EpidemiCy 
we  have  seen  Qi^hi  person  receive  the  infection  of  fever,  fron 
a  youth  who  sickened  of  fever  while  employed  as  a  ship* 
builder,  and  who  had  been  exposed  to  no  known  source  of 
conta^jion.    Three  of  these  individuals  resided  under  the 
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roof ;  the  others  were  members  of  the  family,  and  were  merely 
exposed  for  a  short  time,  as  visitors ;  and  to  three  of  the  nmn- 
ber  it  proved  fatal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art  VI.  The  Importance  of  an  early  and  decided  Attachment  to  the 
Concern*  of  a  Future  World:  an  Address  delivered  to  Young 
People,  Jan.  1,  1825,  in  Carter  Lane»  Doctors*  Commons.  Bj 
John  HoppuS)  A*  M.  8vo.  pp.  46.  London.  1825. 

'T'HIS  discourse,  which  comes  before  us  under  the  modest  title 
-■•    of  an  address,  might  have  been  designated,  with  not  less 
propriety  than  certain  compositions  which  recently  came  under 
our  notice,  as  an  oration.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  there 
is  any  appearance  of  the. writer's  having  imitated  the  style  or 
character  of  those  compositions ;  but  it  is  possible,  that  the 
challenge  thrown  out  to  the  evangelical  world  by  the  reverend 
Orator  alluded  to,  may  have  suggested  this  and  other  similar 
attempts  to  give  to  pulpit  addresses  a  more  rhetorical  cha- 
racter.    We  have  no  objection  to  such  attempts,  provided  that 
the  main  object  of  the  sacred  othce  be  not  compromised  ;  pro« 
vided  also  that  our  preachers  are  careful  to  form  their  taste  by 
the  study  of  just  and  holy  models.    We  should  be  glad  to 
think  that  Mr.  Irving  had  given  an  impulse  of  this  kind  to  the 
well-directed  studies  and  efforts  of  our  younger  ministers,  if, 
at  the  same  time,  his  waning  popularity  should  prevent  their 
being  seduced  by  his  example  into  a  style  of  declamation  far 
removed  from  that  which  alone  can  permanently  affect,   or 
interest,  or  please.     It  is  certain,  that  such  an  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  efforts  of  many  among  the  clergy.    The  rulers  of 
the  Establishment  have  begun  to  awake  to  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  pulpit  eloouence  as  the  only  means  of  giving 
new  life  to  old  forms,  and  replenishing  deserted  churches  with 
attentive  congregations.   At  this  time,  pulpit  talents  of  a  com- 
manding kind,  are  understood  toaftbrd  one  of  the  surest  means 
of  ecclesiastical  advancement.    We  venture  to  say,  that  this 
is  as  it  should  be ;  and  we  rejoice  in  this  new  line  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  powers,  without  any  solicitude  as  to 
its  auspicious  or  inauspicious  bearings  on  the  interests  of  Dis- 
senting congregations.     We  should  rejoice  that  the  Church  of 
England  should  -have  again  to  boast  among  her  living  orna- 
ments,   of  Leightons  and  Bumets,    Tillotsons  and  Souths^ 
Seekers  and  Horsleys.     Who  knows  but  that  this  noble  com- 
petition might  call  up    finother  ^  silver-tongued'  Bates,  or 
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philosophic  Charnock^  a  Grove  or   a  Watts,   a  Baxter  or 
a  Wbitneld.  from  ainon^  the  churches  of  NoDConformiata  ? 

It  ivould  not  be  fair  to  submit  a  publication  like  the  present. 
which  makes  no  ambitious  pretensions,  but  simply  differs  from 
a  sermon  in  its  form,  by  avoiding  the  technicalities  of  a  motto, 
and  formal  divisions, — to  either  minute  criticism  or  invidious 
comparisons.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  lay  before  our 
readers  a  few  specimens  of  this  address,  which  will,  we  think, 
amply  justify  our  pronouncing  it  to  be  highly  creditable  to  the 
talents  of  the  preacher ;  and,  if  accompanied  with  an  impres- 
sive delivery,  adopted  to  be  very  effective. 

<  The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  the  whole  ia^  that  youM  ii 
the  season  most  proper  for  the  commencement  of  a  religious  coune ; 
which  cannot,  without  immense  disadvantage,  to  say  the  least,  be 
deferr<  d  till  age  and  its  infirmities  come  on.   Remember,  now,  there- 
fore thy  Creator.     Hearken  to  tliis  invitation,  as  to  the  voice  of  a 
gracious  and  beseeching  God,  who  charges  you,  in  the  familiar  tone 
of  a  most  condescending  friendship,  not  to  forget  him.    What  then — 
and  is  it  possible  to  forget  that  Being,  of  whose  existence  we  are  re- 
minded more  constantly  than  of  that  of  any  other  being  in  the 
universe  ?    His  name  stands  emblazoned  in  the  heavens  above,  in 
characters  of  the  most  visible  and  unfading  glory ;  and  on  the  earth 
beneath,  he  crowns  the  year  with  his  goodness,  and  his  paths  drop 
fatness.    Whatever  is  fair  and  good,  in  the  natural,  or  the  moral 
world,  is  but,  as  it  were,  a  portion  of  infinite  perfection,  a  glim- 
mering of  the  Divinity,  obviously  seen,  though  transmitted  through 
the  obscure  medium  of  created  things ;  a  ray  issuing  athwart  the 
clouds  and  darkness  of  his  pavilion,  from  that  eternal  brightnets 
which  no  man  can  approach  unto.    Is  it  necessary  to  be  reminded  of 
Him,  whose  power  and  Godhead  are  to  be  inferred  from  every  object 
around  you  :  who  preserves  you  every  instant,  and  in  whom,  as  in  an 
element  surrounding  you  on  all  sides,  you  live  and  move  and  have 
your  being  ?  Alas!  fbrgetfulness  of  God  is  the  great  characteristic  of 
our  nature.    The  mind  of  man  loves  to  frame  to  itself  conceptions  of 
ideal  excellence ;  imaginary  combinations  of  good ;  visions  of  per- 
fection and  beauty,  made  up  of  all  the  remnants  of  that  paradise 
which  was  lost,  and  which  are  not  to  be  realized  till  it  is  regained  } 
nevertheless,  with  an  inconsistency  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  principle  of  our  degeneracy,  of  supreme  excellency  we  are 
regardless,     when  the  creations  of  fancy  arc  infinitely  more  than 
realised,  and  stand  purified  from  all  earthly  concretions  in  the  image 
of  an  all-perfect  Being,  they  cease  to  delight ;  they  have  ascended 
into  a  region  that  is  too  spiritual  and  refined ;  and  we  learn  a  lesson, 
humiliating  indeed,  but  which  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed,  that 
the  absence  of  the  love  and  cherished  remembrance  of  God,  is  Uie 
great  disorder  of  our  nature,  the  leprosy  of  the  inner  man,  the 
plague  of  the  heart ;  which  it  requires  the  perpetual  application  of 
the  remedy  of  Christianity  to  counteract  and  subdue. 
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<  Ptormk  me  doit  to  lay  before  you  a  few  bints  by  way  of  remein* 
braiice»  with  a  view  to  promote  your  decision  of  cfaiaracter  in  regard 
to  Christian  reli^on ;  and  of  which  we  all  so  much  need  to  be  re- 
minded*—Exercise  watchfulness  then  over  yourselves.  *  Keep  thine 
beart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.'  Remember 
tliat  religion  has  its  throne  in  the  inner  man,  and  begins  its  reim 
diere.  Those  therefore  who  would  be  submitted  to  its  spiritual  m- 
minion,  must  take  the  torch  of  revelation^  and  explore  the  chambers 
of  imagery  within.  Vain  thoughts  and  imaginations  are  to  the  soul, 
i»hat  a  gangrene  is  to  the  body,  which,  if  its  progress  be  not  arrested, 
will  diflfuse  over  the  whole  frame,  corruption  and  death.  What  health 
is  to  the  body,  such  is  purity  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  well-being  of 
tbe  soul,  and  to  aspire  afler  it,  no  efforts  can  be  too  great,  since, 

*  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.' 

«  •  •  •  • 

*  Endeavour,  allow  me  to  repeat  it,  to  obtain  right  conceptions  of 
idigion.  Suffer  it  not  to  be  lowered  in  your  esteem  by  identifying  it 
with  the  infirmities  of  its  advocates  and  professors.  Look  at  its  per- 
ibct  form  as  exhibited  in  the  word  of  God,  and  in  the  character  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Do  not  suppose  that  evangelical  piety  is  an  unsocial, 
'Or  a  puny,  weak,  spiritless  affiiir.  Think  not  that  it  will  prove  a 
cramp  to  the  native  energies  of  the  soul ;  or  that  it  is  not  adapted  to 
blena  itself  most  sweetly  with  all  that  is  exquisite  and  valuable  in  the 
!tecomplifthments  of  nature.  These  latter  indeed  are  nothing  more 
than  relics  of  primeval  excellency,  fragments  of  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  resembling  the  disjointed  wrecxs  of  a 
tetely  temple,  which  some  disaster  has  levelled  m  the  dust ;  which 
^convey  a  faint  idea  of  what  it  once  was ;  and  which  it  is  the  great 
iobject  to  restore  at  length  to  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  the  per« 
Csct  original.  Imagine  not  that  the  humble  piety  of  the  gospel  can- 
•ot  consist  of  a  firm  and  determined  cast  of  mind,  a  manly  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  character ;  or  that  a  decided  expression  or  at- 
tachment to  an  unseen  Saviour,  is  incompatible  with  that  delicacy 
ood  gentleness  which  constitute  the  principal  charm  and  ornament  of 
the  female  sex.  That  religion  alone  which  is  distinctly  founded  on 
the  principle,  that  humanity  is  in  a  fallen,  apostate  condition,  and 
recc^ises  the  need  of  divine  grace,  can  ever  raise  the  character  to 
tme  excellence.  Without  it,  the  most  admirable  specimens  that  our 
nature  has  ever  furnished^  do  but  resemble  marble  statues,  which, 
however  symmetric  in  their  proportions,  and  expressive  in  each  several 
mrt;  though  they  almost  seem  to  breathe,  and  to  put  forth  the  grace* 
sill  movements  of  living  agents,  are  yet  nothing  but  cold,  inanimate 
materialism,  without  a  heart  and  without  a  vital  principle.  They 
•re  Promethean  images  that  need  to  be  inspired  from  heaven  with  the 
breath  of  life.  Christianity  proposes,  not  to  supersede  any  one  of  the 
good  Qualities  of  nature,  but  having  placed  them  on  a  right  basis,  to 
pervaue,  to  sustain,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  them  all.  *  Whatsoever 
things  are  true,'  saith  the  apostle  Paul  to  the  Philippians,  *  whatso- 
ever things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things 
ftre  pure,  whatsoever  tilings  arc  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
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report;  if  there  be  any  viitue»  and  if  there  be  any  praiie,  think  on 
these  things.' ' 

Such  expressions  as  '  Gothic  uiarauder/  applied  to  Deatii, 
'  the    Rubicon    of  the   world/  '  infernal  Proteus/    fltc.  the 
Author's    maturer   taste  will  lead    him    to    avoid.     Clasaie 
allusions,   if  ever  introduced,  should  be  very  claMical ;  lor 
the  misfortune  is,  that  unless  very  trite,   they  will  not  be 
understood ;  and,  if  sufficiently  hackneyed  to  oe  iatellieible 
to  a  mixed  congregation,  they  lose  all  Uieir  eifect  as  einbel- 
lishments.     After  all,  they  are  apt  to  savour  less  of  the  schohr, 
than  of  the  schoolmaster.    Citations  from  our  English  poeti 
may  sometimes  be  extemporaneously  introduced  witn  the  best 
effect,  but  they  rarely  look  well  in  a  printed  discourse. 


Art.  VIL  The  Cabinet  of  Foreign  Forages  and  Travels  c  or 
Selections  from  the  roost  recent  and  interesting  Journals  of 
nent  Continental  Travellers,  that  have  not  before  appeared  in 
English  Dress.     Vol.  I.    18mo.    Plates.    Price  ISs.    Loud 
1825. 

^T^HIS  extremely  elegant  and  interesting  little  puUicatioDi 
•*-    like  the  poetical  "  Souvenirs"  and  "  Forget  me  nots,'' 
which  itresemoles  in  the  style  of  its  appearance,  is  fonnid 
upon  the  model  of  a  work  of  the  same  kmd  published  oa  thi 
Continent.    The  late  learned  Professor  Zimmermann,  we  an 
told,  commenced  a  similar  publication  some  years  ago^  wibiA 
admirably  supplied  a  desidemtum  in  German  literature,  sod 
met  with  great  and  merited  encouragement.    The  Contents  of 
the  present  volume  are  as  follows:     1.  Introduction, comnrii- 
ing  a  general  view   of  the  most  important  geographical  f^ 
searches  and  discoveries  during  the  last  ten  years.    2.  Boieli 
Tour  in  Norway.     3.  The  Aurora  Borealis.  4.  On  the  Changn 
in  the  Climate  of  the  Alps.    5.  Manners  and  Customs  of  Um 
Russians   in  the   Government  of   Kasan.     6.   Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Tartars  of  Kasan.    7.  Groupe  of  Rockansar 
Adersbach,  Bohemia.    8.  O  Von  Richter's  Pilgrimages  in  ik 
East.    y.  P.  B.  Webb,  Esq.  on  the  Plain  of  Troy.    10.  Dt  .  ^ 
Taucher  on  the  Salt  Lake  of  Inderskoi.    11.  Eichfield  on  tk  I ' 
Eternal   Fire  at  Baku.     12.  Russian  Discoveries.      18.  Thi  | 

I 

I 


Oasis  of  Siwah.  14.  Account  of  the  Volcanoes  now  buni* 
ing.  15.  Baron  Minutoli's  Travels  in  Egypt.  16.  Life  of 
Baron  Von  Humboldt.  The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  po^ 
trait  of  that  indefatigable  and  accomplished  traveller,  anl 
with  lithographic  views  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  Rocks  al 
Adersbach,  the  village  of  Garah,  and  the  Voloano  of  Jorullft* 
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In  the  introductory  sketch,  we  do  not  find  much  novel  in- 
formation, but  it  presents  a  useful  and  comprehensive  view 
oF  the  present  state  of  geographical  discovery.  After  notic- 
ing the  results  of  the  adventurous  voyages  of  Captain  Parry 
and  Mr.  Scoresby,  and  the  exploratory  travels  of  Lieutenant 
Franklin,  the  Editor  proceeds  to  mention  the  expeditions  sent 
out  by  the  Russian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  prosecut- 
ing discoveries  in  the  polar  regions*  Besides  the  one  sent  out 
in  1820,  under  Baron  WrangeT,  to  which  we  have  adverted  in 
a  preceding  article,  two  "expeditions  were  sent  out  the  precede 
ing  year :  one  under  Lieutenant  Lasarew,  with  orders  to  ex- 
plore the  straits  of  Waigatz  and  the  coasts  of  Nova  Zembla ; 
the  other  under  Lieutenants  Wasilieff  and  Schischareff  to 
Beering*s  Straits,  with  a  view  to  discover  a  passage  eastward. 
The  former  failed  in  the  main  object,  owing  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  ice,  but  it  was  not  wholly  unproductive  of  useful 
results  :  the  latter  was  also  unsuccessful,  but  Wasilieff  reached 
the  parallel  of  71^  7',  and  discovered  two  capes  situated  fur- 
ther north  than  Icy  Cape.  In  August  1823,  Captain  Otto 
Von  Kotzebue  was  again  sent  out  to  Beering^s  Straits,  to  make 
a  new  attempt  to  discover  a  north-east  passage.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Golownin  and  the  Baranow,  fitted  out  in  1821,  by 
the  Russian  American  Company,  to  explore  the  north-east 
coast,  returned,  having  accomplished  their  instructions,  and 
discovered  a  consideraule  island  in  lat.  59°  /)4'  57",  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Numirak.  In  1819,  another  Russian 
navigator.  Captain  Bellingshausen,  was  sent  out  to  explore  the 
Southern  Icy  Sea.     Between  the  6th  and  the  19th  of  July 

1820,  he  is  stated  to  have  discovered  in  the  Southern  Ocean, 
about  sixteen  islands  of  various  magnitudes  east  of  New  Zea- 
land; but  the  latitudes  are  not  specified.    On  the  10th  of  Jan. 

1821,  l.eing  in  lat.  68"  57'  15"  S.  and  long.  90°  4'  5"  W.,  he 
discovered  a  high  island  24|  miles  in  circumference,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Peter  island ;  and  on  the  17th,  he  des- 
cried a  high  coast  in  lat.  68"  51'  50"  and  long.  73°  3'  46'/, 
which  received  the  name  of  Alexander  Island.  From  this 
place  he  steered  towards  New  South  Shetland,  sailed  round 
It,  and  found  it  to  consist  of  several  islands.  He  discovered 
seven  other  islands,  in  55»  W.,  long,  and  lat.  61*  10' ;  and  sailed 
entirely  round  Sandwich  Land.  He  returned  to  Cronstadt  on 
the  24th  of  July.  If  the  Editor  has  the  means  of  obtaining 
further  details  respecting  this  voyage,  he  will  confer  a  service 
on  the  public  by  including  an  analysis  of  it  in  his  next 
Tolame. 

In  America,  no  country  has  of  late  years  been  visited  by 
so  numerous  travellers  as  Brazil.    Mawe,   Lindley,  and  Koster 
VoJL.  XXIII.  N.S.  2  A 
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were  among  the  iirst  to  lead  tlie  way  ;  and  scanty  as  is  the  in- 
formation  contained  in  their  vohnnes,  they  contain  almost  all 
that  was  then  known   respecting  that  vast  region.     Mr.  Luo- 
cock's  heavy  but  vory  valuable  quarto,  furnished  a  most  im- 
])ortant  addition  to  our  information ;   and  it   comprises   at  this 
moment  monj  valuable  and  accurate  m:)tter»  than  is  to  be  found 
in  any  one  ])ublication  of  any  other  traveller.     The  travels  of 
l)rs.  Von   Spix,  Prince   Maximilian,  and  Mrs.  Graham^  have 
very  recently  been   noticed   in   tliis  Journal.     Professor  Pohl, 
who  was  sent  out  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  at  the  same  time 
as  the  two  Bavarian  academicians,  appears  to  have  penetrated 
further  into  the  back  country  of  Brazil  than  any  preceding  tra« 
veller.     He  reached  the  capital  of  Goyaz,  the  central  province^ 
in  January  18U),  where  he  spent  three  months,  being  detained 
by  the  rainy  season.     lie  then  bent  his  way  northward  byway 
of  St.  Jozc  de  Tocantincs  as  far  as   Porto   Ileal ;  whence  he 
navigated  the  Mariinliam  for  nearly  oOO  miles,   and  eventually 
returned  by  Porto  Heal  to  Villa  Boa,  having  occupied  eight 
months  in  the  expedition.     lie  made  an  excursion  the  foUowmg 
year  into  Minas  Novas,  and  returned  to  Rio  in  February  182n 
afler  a  journey  of  1I)U0  creograpliical  miles  between   the  22nd 
and  7th  ])aiuliels  of  south  latitude,  during  which  he  had  for- 
warded 111  chests,  containing  the  articles  of  interest  he  had 
collected.    These  are  stated  to   comprise  2(i0  living  animals, 
4000  kinds  of  plants,  and  above  lOOO  fossils. 

About  the  same  jeriod,  a  M.  St.  Ililuire,  a  Frenchman  in 
the  suite  of  the  l^\ike  of  Luxembocig,  ambassador  from  the 
court  of  FraiuM-  to  tliat  of  Biazil,  undertook,  successively, 
three  difi'ereut  JDunieys  in  that  country ;  the  first,  through 
Minas  Geraes  to  l^ahia  in  1817,  IS;  the  second,  along  tne 
coast  IS  iiir  north  as  the  Kio  Doco, — the  track  explored  by 
Prince  Maximilian;  the  third  in  18U),  to  the  capital  of  Goyaz, 
from  which  place  he  took  the  road  to  Santo  Paulo  :  leaving  his 
collections  at  that  city,  he  continued  his  journey  southward 
through  tilt;  comarcas  of  llitu  and  ('muiiba,  and  crossing  the 
elevated  Ctuhjws,  descended  the  Iriixhtful  scrra  de  Parauagna  to 
the  coast,  opposite  the  island  of  Saint  Catherine.  Thence  he 
prosecuted  his  jounu-y  along  the  sandy  shores  of  Rio  Grande 
to  Poitalegre,  where  lie  passed  the  winter  of  1819,  20.  In 
the  foilownig  spring,  he  proceeded  to  the  Banda  Oriental, 
visited  Monte  Video,  and  returned  through  the  territory  for- 
merly oc'cuj'ied  by  Artigas,  and  the  country  of  the  missions, 
to  llio  Grande.  Between  Belem  and  the  Reductions  of  Uru- 
guay, jNI.  St.  Hilaire  sy)ent  thirteen  days  in  a  desert,  where 
there  \\as  i.tiilur  u  lnuisft  nor  a  bt^altii  road,  hut  only  ostriches, 
stags,  and  jaguars.    After  again  \ibiting  St.  Paulo,  he  returned 
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to  Europe,  with  a  collection  of  2,000  birds,  16,000  insects,  and 
30,000  plants.  The  account  of  these  travels  would  fill  up  an 
important  chasm  in  the  topography  of  the  South  American 
peninsula,  a  ?reat  part  of  them  being  through  districts  almost 
absolutely  unknown,  and  inhabited  b}  savage  tribes  with  whom 
the  whites  have  had  little  or  no  intercourse.  We  strongly  re- 
commend the  Editor  of  this  '*  Cabinet,"  to  obtain,  if  possible, 
further  details. 

Little  more  that  is  important  appears  to  have  been  achieved 
by  foreign  travellers.  Baron  Minutoli  and  Doctors  Ehrenberg 
and  Hemprich  have  been  prosecuting  researches  in  Egypt  and 
Nubia.  M.  Brocchi,  a  pupil  of  Werner,  has  lately  gone  to  Egypt 
to  pursue  a  geognostical  investigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Thebes. 
Messrs.  Caliiaud  and  Letorzec,  who  accompanied  Ismael  Pasha 
on  his  military  expedition  into  the  interior,  penetrated,  about 
five  weeks  after  their  departure  from  Sennaar,  as  far  as  Fazic^le 
and  Gamanil.  The  most  southern  place  to  which  Ismael  Pasha 
penetrated,  was  Singheh  in  lat.  10**  N.  They  were  unable  to 
sail  up  the  Bahr  el  Abiad^  because  the  water  was  too  low ;  but 
M.  Caliiaud  thinks  it  probable  that  it  will  be  found  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Niger. — The  Missionary  Society  of  Basle  have 
resolved  to  send  five  missionaries  into  Persia,  who  are,  pre- 
viously to  their  settlement,  to  explore  the  interior  of  that  vast 
empire.  The  Chaplain  to  the  Swedish  embassy  at  Constanti- 
nople, the  Rev.  Mr.  Berggren,  visited  Syria  in  1820.  The 
present  volume  contains  an  account  of  *  pilgrimages  in  the 
•  East*  performed  by  Otto  Frederick  Von  Richter  in  1815-16; 
but  they  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  later  accounts  of  English 
travellers.  In  fact,  Asia  appears  to  have  received  of  late  far  less 
attention  from  foreign  travellers  than  any  other  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

We  observe  a  few  errors  and  marks  of  haste  in  this  volume. 
Hnnhuetoca,  Quertano,  and  Yrapualo,  'at  p.  403,)  should  be 
Haehuetoca,  Queretaro,  andYrapuato ;  Chilpanzlugo  is  print- 
ed for  Chilpanzingo  ;  and  several  other  names  are  mis  spelt. 
On  the  whole,  the  work  does  credit  to  the  publishers ;  and 
should  they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  either  original  con- 
tributions or  authenticated  accounts  of  unpublished  travels  for 
the  ensuing  volumes,  or,  in  failure  of  these,  if  they  will  supply 
spirited  analyses  of  such  foreign  works  as  have  not  reached  this 
country, — the  publication  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  become  ex- 
tremely acceptable. 
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Art.  VIII.  Memoirs  of  Painthig^  with  a  chronological  History  of  the 
Importation  of  Pictures  by  tiie  great  Masters  into  Englanda  gince 
the  French  Revolution.  By  W.  Buchanan,  Esq.  In  2  voIb.  8vo. 
pp.777.  Price  11. 6s.  London.  1824*. 

2.  Sketches  of  the  principal  Pictures  in  England.  With  a  Critidtin 
on  *'  Marriage  a-la->lode."  Foolscap  8vo.  pp.  195.  London.  1824^ 

3.  British   Galleries  of  Art,    Small    Svo.     pp.  301 .    Price  8fl.  6d. 

London.  1824. 

'T'HE  general  diffusion  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  equaliza- 
lion  of  knowledge  in  the  ])resent  day,  entails,  with  many 
advantages,  u  few  annoyances.  The  facility  and  correctness  of 
composition,  which  characterise  the  average  standard  of  lite- 
rary talent,  throw  a  certain  class  of  writers  into  perfect  des- 
pair; and  sets  tlieni,  hopeless  of  a  more  legitimate  distinction, 
on  endeavouring  to  awaken  atti.ntion  by  grimace  and  affecta- 
tion. Of  this  iamentJiblc  ptrversion,  we  have,  in  one  of  the 
volumes  before  us,  a  specimen  tlio  less  excusable,  both  as  the 
author  is  capable  of  better  thiiigs,  and  as  the  subject  called  ia 
an  especial  manner  for  the  utmost  simplicity  and  explicitness 
of  treatment.  Jargon  is  bad  enough  under  any  circumstances, 
but,  when  applied  to  Art,  it  is  more  emphatically  contemptible, 
since  it  is  wliolly  at  variance  both  with  the  severity  of  scien- 
tiiic  principle,  and  the  intelligibility  which  should  reiga 
throughout  ail  the  processes  of  the  artist.  Connect  charlata- 
nism with  art,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  its  nieqtal,  as 
well  as  its  moral  elevation  is  degraded  to  the  dust.  What,  for 
exiimple,  is  the  impression  produced  upon  the  mind  by  such 
elaborate  and  abortive  strainings  after  sometliing  transcea- 
dently  fine  and  efleclive  as  the  following  t 

*  I  should  pitch*  (on  the  supposition  of  having  to  make  a  choice 
among  the  Claudes  of  the  Angcrstein  gallery)  *  upon  the  landscape 
with  the  Mill,  that  hangs  in  the  right  corner  of  this  roqm,  **  making 
a  sunsliinc  in  a  shady  place:"  and  yet,  without  very  well  knowing 
why ;  unless  it  be  that  it  pours  from  every  part  of  it  a  flood  « 
beauty,  into  the  very  depths  of  the  heart;  at  once  soothing  the 
passions  of  earth  to  an  unearthly  stillness,  w  hile  it  makes  tlie  blood 
seem  to  dance  and  sparkle  within  us,  to  the  music  of  its  daik 
and  sparkling  waters.  To  stand  before  that  picture  is  to  be  happyi 
whatever  one's  lot  may  be ;  and  to  leave  it,  is  to  leave  looking  inlo 
the  very  heart  and  soul  of  Nature.'     British  Galleries* 

Again : 

<  The  Dcjlnira  is  magnificent.  She  sits  across  his  knees,  with  one 
arm  passed  round  his  neck ;  and  from  every  point  of  her  form  there 
seems  to  exude,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere  of  desire,  which  sprevk 
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itself  on  all  the  objects  present,  steeping  them  all  in  the  pervading 
sentiment  of  the  scene*'    Briluh  Giulenes, 

Once  more — from  the  description  of  Titian's  paintings  in  the 
Cleveland  Gallery,  the  Diana  and  Acteon,  and  the  Diana 
and  Calisto. 

<  In  these  pictures  the  expression  goes  for  almost  nothing.  Tliey 
are  appeals  to  tlie  senses  alone.  You  can  actually,  as  it  were,  taste 
the  flavour  of  tlieui  on  the  palate.  And  if  you  remember  them  at 
all  in  absence,  it  is  a  kind  of  harmonious  chaos  of  colour,  *  without 
form  and  void  ;'  or  like  a  chord  in  music— one  sweet  sound  made  up 
of  many— harmony  without  melody/    British  Galleries. 

Now  let  the  reader  try  for  a  moment  to  extract  a  plain,  tan- 
gible meaning  from  these  quaint  and  tricksey  phrases,  and  if 
he  is  able  to  give  substance  to  that  which  shape  has  none,  he 
will  be  to  us,  not  Davus,  but  GEdipns.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  the  genuine  language  of  Art,  precisely  because 
nothing  can  be  more  expressive  than  simplicity ;  and  every  de- 
parture from  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  confession  of 
Ignorance.  The  great  skill  of  a  connoisseur  lies  in  knowing 
what  to  admire  and  what  to  condemn ;  and  this,  once  dis- 
criminated on  sound  principles^  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in 
stating  with  precision. 

The  subject  of  tliese  volumes  is  to  us  a  very  delightful 
one.      It    relates   to   a  substantial    portion  of    our  national 
wealth,  and,  in  its  connected  circumstances,  it  blends  itself 
with  just  views  of  our  best  fame.    Too  long  neglected  amid 
the  conflict  of  parties,  and  the  din  of  martial  preparation,  there 
has  been  gradually  gaining  ground  among  us,  a  persuasion  that 
the  prosperity  of  a  realm  is  most  honourably  distinguished  by 
the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  the  contents 
of  the  volumes  before  us  afford  gratifying  evidence  that  active 
and  effectual  exertions  have  followed  hard  upon  that  convic- 
tion.    The  history  of  amateursbip  in  this  country  includes  not 
a  few  disheartening  points  of  retrospection.  With  a  few  partial 
glimpses  of  better  feeling,  the  '  backward  view'  of  our  pic- 
torial annals  yields  little  satisfaction  until  we  reach  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  whose  encouragement  of  the  arts  was  enlightened 
and  liberal.     Henry  VI 11.,  with  the  ostentation  that  formed  so 
marked  a  feature  in  his  character,  had  welcomed  Holbein  to 
his  court,  and  Elizabeth  had  permitted   Zuccaro  to  transmit 
her  lineaments  to  posterity  ;  but  Charles  had  given  to  the  arts 
of  design  a  cordial  and  decided  patronage.    Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke enjoyed  his  personal  favour,  and  he  formed  a  collection 
or  painting  and  sculptures  which  was  unrivalled  in  that  day.' 
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The  works  of  Raffaelle,  Titian,  CorregKio,  Giorgione,  da  Vinci* 
Romano,  adurned  his  palaces ;  while  nis  favourite,  Bucking- 
ham, purchased  at  the  price  of  £10,000,  the  extensive  assem- 
blage  of  pictures  and  marbles  which  had  been  formed  b^ 
Rubens  for  his  own  use.    The  times  which  followed,  were  un- 
favourable.  The  stern  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth, had  neither  relish  nor  leisure  for  the  pursuits  of  virtu; 
and  we  could  have  forgiven  them  this  their  want  of  taste,  had 
they  not,   with   mere   sordid,   money-making  miscalculation, 
chosen  to  disperse  those  inestimable  treasures,  and  dismiss  to 
foreign  countries  productions  of  value  too  great  to  leave  any 
hope  of  their  re-acquisition.     Nor  did  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  or  the  reigns   of  succeeding  monarchs,  bring  with 
them  any  real  melioration  of  this  lamentable  ignorance.     Leiy 
and  Knciler,  with  their  mechanical  facility,  multiplied  portraits; 
Verrio  and  Luguerre  covered  acres  of  canvas  with  unmeaning 
and  ill-])ainted  allegories  ;  and  Thornhill,  though  with  some- 
what superior  talent,   m:\de  incriicient  use  of  advantageous 
opportunities  for  which  llaydon  and  Hilton  arc  sighing  ia  vain. 
What  sacritice  would  not  those  iuliiiinible  artists  make,  might 
they  but  leave  the  signatures  of  thcnr  genius  on  the  walls  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  or  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  ?    The  reign  of 
George  Hi.  was  a  period  of  fairer  promise  than  any  which  had 
intervened  since  the  death  of  the  first  Charles.     VVe  shall  not 
invidiously  inquire  how  far  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  the  Arts 
may  be  really  due  to  the  late  monarch,  nor  whether  his  pa^ 
tronage  was  uniformly  bestowed  on  the  worthiest  objects,     lie 
consented  to  the  institution  of  the  Hoy;il  Academy,  and  he  de- 
lighted in  the  productions  of  Hcnjiimin  W'l  st. 

Next  to  the  alienation  of  the  noble  collection  of  Charles  I., 
the  consignment  to  Russia  of  the  Houghton  gallery,  is  the 
most  disastrous  and  disgraceful  transaction  in  the  whole  story 
of  British  V^mdalisni.  Of  the  misconduct  of  Government,  we 
say  nothing :  it  has  been  so  little  the  custom  for  British  Mo- 
narchs to  patronize  the  arts,  that  in  the  dearth  of  precedents^ 
we  can  excuse  tlie  negligence  of  Administration.  But  we  have 
no  lan;:;uage  strong  enough  to  express  our  contempt  for  the 
want  of  patriotism  and  right  feeling  betrayed  by  our  wealthy 
countrymen  in  that  business.  We  have  not  at  the  present 
moment  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  transaction;  but,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  sellers  them- 
selves— the  traffickers,  we  had  almost  said,  of  their  country's 
rights  and  fame — were  not  altogether  blameless  :  less  preci- 
pitancy might  have  secured  a  happier  result. 

In  addition  to  these  instances  of  miserable  mismanagement, 
several  minor  failures  are  to  be  enumerated.    Somewhat  more 
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tban  twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Buchanan  oflfered  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as 
the  itticleus  oi  a  national  gallery,  a  small  collection  of  pictures 
*  of  the  very  first  class.'  He  expresses  his  decided  conviction, 
that  20,0001.  would,  at  that  pcnod,  have  secured  to  England 
the  possession  of  some  of  the  finest  works  of  European  art ; 
and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  correctness  of  his  opinion, 
since  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  effects  of  the  French  invasions  of  Italy,  had  so  unsettled 
the  permanent  value  of  moveable  and  damageable  property,  as 
to  make  nearly  all  the  private  collections  of  Lombardy  and 
Rdme,  disposable.  A  few  years  before  the  time  just  adverted 
to,  10,0001.  would,  it  is  affirmed  by  Mr.  Irvine,  have  purchased 
all  the  good  pictures  in  Genoa.  As  an  example  of  the  then 
existing  depreciation,  it  may  be  stated,  that  three  large  and 
valuable  paintings,  by  Guido  and  Rubens,  might  have  been 
obtained  for  three  or  four  thousand  Italian  livres — at  eight- 
pence  the  livre  !  The  same  absurd  economy  prevented  the 
acquisition  of  the  marbles  of  Egina,  of  which  the  skill  and 
enterprise  of  an  Englishman  had  procured  the  right  of  refusal. 
Neither  could  Mr.  Buchanan  prevail  on  the  several  wealthy 
individuals  to  whom  he  applied,  to  authorize  the  purchase  of 
four  superb  paintings  by  RafTaelle  in  his  third  and  last  manner. 
They  were  transferred  for  sale  from  Spain  to  Paris,  and  might 
have  been  secured  for  this  country ;  but,  the  negotiation  failing, 
they  were  reconveyed  to  Madrid. 

•  Another  picture  of  the  same  high  class  in  point  of  excellence, 
and  coining  from  the  same  source,  was,  indeea,  consigned  to  him 
f  Mr.  Buchanan)  in  the  year  1813,  with  raanj^  other  fine  pictures 
from  Madrid,  and  was  sold  in  England.  It  remained  in  this  country 
for  several  years ;  but  that  picture  has  again  been  transmitted  to  the 
continent,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Bavaria,  a  prince  well  known  for  his  refined  taste  and  just  dis- 
cernment in  all  matters  connected  with  the  arts.  His  Ro^al  Highness 
paid  for  this  picture  the  sum  of  50001.  sterling.  It  was  this  prince 
who,  a  few  years  ago,  purchased  the  Egina  marbles,  while  our  people 
were  considering  about  a  few  thousand  pounds.' — Buchanan* 

After  some  just,  but  obvious  observations  on  the  value  and 
importance  of  a  magnificent  national  collection,  Mr.  B.  pro- 
ceeds as  follows. 

*  These  considerations  become  probably  of  more  importance  in 
themselves  at  this  moment,  in  consequence  of  an  opportunity  again 
presenting  itself  of  enriching  this  Country  with  some  objects  which, 
in  point  of  real  consequence,  stand  second  only  to  the  Raphaels 
above-mentioned,  and  the  loss  of  which  this  Country  must  always  re- 
gret. The  Marechal  Soult,  Due  de  Dalmatic,  knowinc  that  the  au- 
thor of  these  pages  had  formerly  made  several  moat  valuable  tcquisi* 
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tions  of  works  of  art  in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  latterly  had  purchased 
the  collection  of  Mons.  de  Talleyrand  in  France,  communicated  to 
him  in  April  last»  that  he  felt  disposed  to  part  with  his  pictures  as  an 
entire  collection,  if  the  same  could  be  disposed  of  in  that  manner. 
Mr.  Buchanan  represented  to  the  Marechal  tne  difBculty  of  placing  an 
entire  collection  m  that  way ;  but  stated  the  probability  of  the  eig^t 
celebrated  pictures  by  MuriUo  being  purchased  for  England,  if  the 
Marechal  would  fix  a  separate  value  on  thera*  This,  after  much  dif- 
ficulty, the  Marechal  agreed  to  do,  and  in  obtaining  a  note  of  the 
value  of  these,  with  three  other  very  capital  pictures  which  are  in  the 
same  collection,  Mr.  Buchanan  immediately  returned  to  England  for 
the  express  purpose  of  communicating  the  same  to  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters, and  impressing  on  them  the  importance  of  such  an  acquisi- 
sition,  these  magnificent  pictures  being  already  known  to  every  con- 
noisseur as  the  chef  (Pceuvres  of  that  great  master.  What  the  refiilt 
of  such  a  communication  may  yet  be,  he  cannot jpresume  to  say.««>« 
The  most  important  acquisition  of  objects  of  high  consideration 
which  could  have  been  attained  for  this  country  in  modem  times, 
would  have  been  the  four  Raphaels  above-mentioned ;  the  next  to 
that  in  point  of  real  consequence,  and  which  can  still  be  drawn  from 
foreign  countries  to  add  to  the  riches  of  our  own,  would  be  the  Mu- 
rillos  just  named.'  Buchanan^ 

We  trust  that  the  time  of  ill-judged  parsimony,  the  con- 
strained result  of  thoughtless  extravagauce,  is  gone  by ;  and 
that  a  judicious  application  of  the  national  resources  will  ob- 
tain for  us  those  advantages,  available  on  the  spot,  which  oar 
students  have  hitherto  been  compelled  to  seek  in  foreign  capi- 
tals. Compared  with  our  impoverished  state  fifty  years  ago, 
we  are  now  rich  in  works  of  art.  The  Townley  marbles,  die 
'  rich  relics'  of  the  Parthenon,  of  Phigalia,  and  of  the  Thebaid, 
exhibit  specimens  of  unrivalled  excellence.  The  National 
Gallery,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  is 
rich  in  master-pieces.  Few,  but  first  rate — was  the  admirable 
system  of  its  original  collector ;  and  it  is  the  apt  observation 
of  one  of  the  writers  before  us,  that '  the  late  Mr.  Angerstein 
<  was  known  all  over  Europe,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten, 
'  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  ))os$essed  ten  of  the  finest 
'  pictures  in  the  world  !'  But,  highly  as  we  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  a  public  and  easily  accessible  collection,  we  feel  a 
yet  higher  gratification  in  contemplating  the  immense  variety 
of  excellence  which  is  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom  in 
the  private  collections  of  our  wealthy  amateurs.  We  shoidd 
be  sorry  to  have  all  our  fine  pictures  hanging  on  the  walla  of 
one  over-grown  room  like  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre.  With  the 
exception  of  the  bad  taste  and  worse  feeling  betrayed  in  the 
reference  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  there  is  some  justice  in  the 
following  remarks. 
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'  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  lament  that  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
ever  took  place,  either  forget,  or  ^  not  attach  a  proper  value  to  the 
factt  that  It  caused  to  be  dispersed  all  over  the  civilia&ed  world,  those 
miracles  of  art  which  were  collected  within  the  walls  of  the  Louvre : 
and  if  it  did  no  other  good  but  this,  it  was  worth  all  that  it  cost.    It 
is  not  in  human  nature  duly  to  appreciate  that  which  it  obtains  with 
ease,  or  can  have  by  asking  for;  or  that  which  it  cannot  help  seeing 
if  it  would.    This  is  one  reason  why  the  French  artists  and  critics 
have  not  made  one  progressive  step  in  art,  during  the  last  five-and- 
twenty  years.    Not  that  they  did  not  sufficiently  admire  the  works  of 
the  old  masters  that  were  collected  in  the  Louvre ;  for  they  thought 
many  of  them  nearly  equal  to  their  own  David's !     They  admiredf 
without  being  able  to  appreciate  them.     Another  reason  for  this,  and 
one  which  makes  the  French  artists  and  critics  more  excusable,  is 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  beauty,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be,  does  in  a 
great  degree  counteract  itself,  when  it  is  present  in  several  different 
objects  in  nearly  the  same  degree  of  perfection.    As  two  perfect  ne* 
gatives  in  our  language  destroy  the  effect  of  each  other,  so  do  two 
perfect  beauties.    Two  such  sights  within  the   same  hour  as  the 
Venus  de'  Medici  and  the  TransSguration,  is  what  **  no  mortal  can 
bear,"  to  an^  good  effect :  not  because  their  influence  is  too  muchy 
but  because  it  is  none  at  all.    They  kill  each  other,  like  ill-assorted 
colours.    And  this  is  not  a  matter  of  taste,  of  habit,  or  even  of  feeling 
—as  far  as  consciousness  is  concerned  ;  it  .is  a  matter  of  nature,  and 
therefore  of  necessity.    True  lovers  of  nature  love  the  sun,  die 
moon,  and  the  stars,  each  with  a  perfect  love.    But  if  all  were  to  ap« 
pear  together,  they  could  love  neither,  except  as  a  part  of  the  whole. 
And  thus  it  was  with  the  Louvre.     As  a  convocation  of  all  beauty 
and  power  in  art,  it  was  duly  appreciated,  even  by  the  French,    ft 
was  adequately  admired  as  The  Louvre.    But  in  this  general  ad- 
miration, all  detail  was  merged  and  lost ;  and  of  consequence,  all  the 
tSeei  of  detail  was  lost  too ;  for  it  is  not  galleries  that  make  artists— 
but  pictures.    Individual  efforts  alone  can  produce  individual  efforts-* 
like  can  alone  engender  like.     Great  national  collections  of  pictures 
Daay  produce  good  on  the  same  principle,— by  engendering  their  like, 
ind  thus  collaterally  aiding  high  art,  by  giving  it  that  encouragement 
rithottt  whidi  it  cannot  extend  itself  and  flourish.    But  it  is  greatly 
41  be/eared  that,  even  in  this  point  of  view,  they  are,  upon  the  whole^ 
niscbievous,  rather  than  beneficial ;  since  they  are  more  calculated  to 
liffuse  than  concentrate  the  efforts  which  they  may  call  forth,  and 
bus  lose  in  quality  more  than  they  gain  in  quantity.    It  is  to  private 
wtlections  alone  that  the  lover  of  art  should,  perhaps,  look  for  the 
me  encouragement  which  art  needs,  and  without  which  it  cannot 
lupport  its  due  claims  to  the  attention  and  admiration  of  mankind : 
uui  these  can  never,  like  the  late  collectiou  at  the  Louvre,  counteract 
heir  natural  and  proper  effect  by  growing  to  an  inordinate  and  un- 
latural  size,  and,  (like  Aaron's  rod,)  swal&wing  up  all  the  rest.' 

British  GaUeriee. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  enter  minutely  into  the  variouaand 
iteresting  details  connected  with  the  different  import  ation 
Vol.  XXIIL  N.S.  2  B 
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that  have  enriched  our  native  land  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  most  illustrious  productions  of  European  art ;  but  we  have 
put  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  titles  of  three  works  whidi 
will  give  ample  information  on  this  head.  Mr.  Buchanan  is 
any  tning  but  a  fine  writer,  but  he  narrates  with  precision,  and 
criticises,  generally,  with  judcrement.  The  great  value  of  his 
work  consists,  however,  in  the  Tnformation  it  contains,  and  this 
is  not  only  valuable  in  itself,  but  diligently  collected,  and  suf- 
ficiently well  arranged.  Of  the  two  small  volumes  which 
stand  next  in  order,  the  first  is  by  far  the  besL 

The  first  great  event  in  the  modem  history  of  Art,  in  cod« 
nexion  with  England,  was  decidedly  the  transfer  from  Paris  to 
London,  of  the  magnificent  Orleans  collection.  Philippe  Ega- 
lite, — let  him  be  ever  remembered  by  the  name  of  his  choices- 
was  compelled,  by  the  expensiveness  of  his  debaucheries  and 
intrigues,  to  alienate  the  treasures  of  his  splendid  gallery,  and 
they  ultimately  found  their  way  to  this  country.  The  portion 
which  comprised  the  Italian  and  French  schools,  was  tx>ught 
by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Bridgewater ;  and  the  paintings  which  were  not  re- 
served by  the  proprietors,  were  sold,  part  by  private  contract, 
and  theremainaer  oy  public  sale.  The  speculation  was  a  most 
gainful  one,  since  the  purchasers  obtained  a  noble  collection  of 
pictures  gratuitously,  the  part  sold  covering  the  value  of  those 
which  were  retained. 

This  enterprise  was  followed  by  the  importation  and  sale  of 
the  Calonne,  Trumbull,  Br^-an,  and  other  collections  of  great 
value  and  interest ;  and  the  effect  of  these  successive  disper- 
sioas  has  been  to  enrich,  to  an  extent  unecjualled  in  anjy  other 
country,  excepting  perhaps  Italy,  the  private  collections  of 
English  gentlemen. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  volumes  is,  in 
our  preference  at  least,  that  which  relates  to  the  agencies  of 
Messrs.  Irvine  and  Wallis,  who  were  respectively  employed  by 
Mr.  B.  to  purchase,  on  his  account,  in  Italy  and  Spam.  They 
seem  to  have  been  men  of  superior  ability ;  and  if  they  had  been 
freely  supplied  with  money,  would  have  made  a  glorious  spoil: 
— as  it  was,  they  did  wonders.  Mr.  Wallis,  who  visited  Spain 
at  a  critical  period,  was,  at  times,  in  much  personal  danger. 
Under  date  of  Madrid,  August,  6,  1808,  he  writes, 

<  Two  daj's  past,  in  going  to  examine  a  fine  picture  of  Rubens  ia 
Madrid,  I  met  the  populace  armed,  dragging  the  naked  body  of  the 
president  of  the  Havanna,  with  a  cord  roundhis  neck,  crying,  Desth 
to  all  traitors — long  live  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  In  going  to 
Locches,  about  twenty  miles  from  Madrid,  to  see  the  famous  picCorei 
of  Rubens,  painted  for  that  convent  of  Nuns,  and  paid  for  by  the 
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Duke  oF  Olivarez,  the  people  of  the  town  took  me  for  a  Frenchniian» 
and  with  great  difficulty  I  got  off  with  my  life.  We  have  seen  two 
most  dreadful  revolutions ;  one  with  the  loss  of  several  thousands  of 
French  and  Spaniards,  and  of  small  affairs  of  danger  a  vast  number/ 

Buchanan* 

If  Mr.  Irvine's  adventures  were  less  hazardous,  the  attain- 
ment of  bis  object  frequently  required  great  management,  and 
the  dexterous  employment  of  intermediate  agents.  He  seems, 
moreover,  to  have  been  a  good  deal  trammelled  by  his  instruc- 
tions; and  the  following  paragraphs  contain  some  pithy 
criticism  on  the  hints  which  were  thrown  out  in  the  commu-* 
nications  of  his  employers. 

'  As  to  an  oil  picture  of  Raphael  on  his  greaif  grand,  and  broad 
manner,  not  above  six,  perhaps,  exist  in  the  world,  and  certainly  are 
not  to  be  acquired  for  any  money.  I  may  also  assure  you  that  another 
landscape  by  Rubens  cannot  be  expected  from  Italy.  I  am  rather  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  is  meant  by  Guide's  striking  pictures,  as  many  of 
his  finest  works  are  not  remarkable  for  striking  efiect,  which  is  all  tney 
look  for  or  understand  in  England.  I  am  certain,  that  if  Raphael's 
works  in  the  Vatican  were  carried  there  without  its  being  known  they 
were  such,  nobody  toould  look  at  themm 

*  As  to  Sir  Richard  Worsley's  observations,  they  give  a  just  ac- 
count of  the  present  low  state  of  taste  in  England,  and  his  preference 
of  a  Magdalen  by  Guide  to  the  Raphaels,  does  not  surprise  me,  as 
that  country  has  always  been  taken  oy  sleight  of  hand.  Guido  may 
astonish  for  awhile,  but  does  not  go  deep ;  but  Raphael  is  like  a  phi- 
losopher, who  will  not  mislead  the  judgement  in  order  to  gain  gene- 
ral applause,  but  contents  himself  with  addressing  the  hearts  of  the 
few  who  have  feeling  to  relish  him.  Sir  Richard  is  a  voluptuary, 
and  judges  accordingly/    Buchanan, 

As  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  competitors  in  virtu,  en- 
deavour to  give  each  other  the  go  by,  the  following  rather 
lon^,  but  amusing  detail,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers. 

Amsterdam,  Aug.  25,  1817* 

*  After  writing  to  you  from  Paris,  a  piece  of  information  came  to 
my  knowledge,  which  has  brought  roe  here  in  all  haste.  I  learnt 
ttrnt  the  fine  Paul  Potter,  belonging  to  the  Burgomaster  Hoguer, 
would  be  sold  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  that  several  amateurs 
were  on  the  look  out  for  it. 

'  A  few  days  ago.  Monsieur  le  R.  did  me  the  honour  of  a  call, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  learning  my  movements  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  The  conversation  turn^  on  the  beauty  of  the  South  at 
this  season  of  the  year ;  and  fearing  that  my  views  might  have  been 
directed  towards  iSanders  or  Holland,  he  svongly  recommended  my 
aeeiog  the  banks  of  the  Loire  before  leaving  France,  especially 
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88  die  Tintage  wai  fast  approaching.    1  told  him,  that  I  had  long 
intended  to  make  an  excursion  to  Orleans,  Tourt,  &c.  and  had 


thought  of  goin^  there  before  returning  to  England, 
to  quiet  his  suspicions  of  finding  me  a  competitor  in  the  north ;  fori 
having  so  recently  purchased  the  Talleyrand  coUection»  which  ex- 
cited some  degree  of  jealousy  among  the  ParisianSt  he  imagined  te 
find  me  bis  opponent  also  in  IHanders  and  Holland.  I  enquired  whtfre 
he  meant  to  spend  tlie  Autumn,  when  he  said  he  was  going  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  on  account  of  his  healtli,  to  drmk  the  mineral 
waters  of  Mont-d'Or.  After  some  further  conversation  upon  Indift- 
rcnt  matters,  he  then  took  his  leave  of  mC|  and  we  partedy  wisliuy 
each  other  bonne  santi  et  un  bon  voi^age,^ 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  not  a  man  to  lose  the  effect  of  all  this 
generalship  by  sleeping  on  his  laurels.  Having  made  this 
masterly  demonstration  on  Mont-d'Or,  he  broke  up  without  an 
hour's  delay,  put  himself  in  march  for  Brussels,  and  very  aoon 
took  up  his  quarters  in  tliat  city.  Having  thus  gained  the 
start  of  his  opponents,  who  were  followinp^  him  with  '  heavy 
'  metal/  he  wuited  only  to  secure  a  few  valuable  pictures  then 
on  sale,  and  set  forward  for  Antwerp. 

*  We  arrived  at  that  city  in  time  to  gain  admittance,  although  the 
gates  had  been  shut,  and  were  re -opened  to  us  per  favour;  out  at 
the  post-house,  we  were  informed,  that  no  one  could  get  out  with- 
out  an  order  from  the  Governor  of  the  place.  Being  detenniocd, 
however,  to  make  the  attempt,  and  having  agreed  to  pay  for  the  hire 
of  fresh  horses,  whether  we  should  or  should  not  succeed  in  paisnif 
the  gates,  we  obtained  them,  and  drove  up  to  the  post,  when  1 
handed  out  to  tlie  guard  of  the  night  my  passport  and  a  small  pir 
of  paper  enclosing  a  Napoleon,  saying  rather  loudly,  '*  Voili.  M 
sieur,  men  passcport,  et  I'ordre  du  Gouverneur."  The  order  i 
instantly  recognised,  and  the  massive  gates  moved  on  their  hinges. 
The  following  morning  we  breakfasted  at  Breda,  ai  an  early  hoWi 
and  by  the  route  of  Gorcum  and  Utrecht,  we  arrived  at  Amsterdoa 
tlie  same  evening.' 

*  It  now  became  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  see  the  colledien 
of  Van  Hoguer  privately,  without  encountering  my  Parisian  friends. 
This  I  easily  succeeded  in  doing  through  the  means  of  the  banken 
on  whom  I  liad  credits;  while  to  keep  competitors  in  tlie  dark  as  to 
my  intentions  1  adopted  tiie  following  pmjet, 

*  Antoine,  as  1  have  already  said,  is  an  old  campaigner,  and  a 
fellow  of  much  humour  and  drollery,  with  a  countenance  of  most 
immoveable  muscle.  He  was  well  known  as  Antoine  to  all  my  Fi^ 
risian  friends;  but  when  tolerably  rouged,  with  a  suit  of  black  clotbot 
and  a  well-powdered  wig,  no  one  wmild  imagine  he  had  erer  be- 
fore  seen  Monsieur  Jolli.  My  own  attendance  at  the  sale  ■•  a 
binder y  would  have  been  imprudent,  and  wa^  likely  to  meet  witk 
opiKisiiiun  from  more  quarters  than  one  ;  I  therefore  dctemiined  on 
relintiuibhiiig  the  contest  to  Monsieur  JoUij  wh0|  having  received 
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bb  ioilrttetioiii  acqui  himself  ^  wtermUe^  and  had  the  honour 
of  aeeing  his  name  entered  in  the  sale-roll  €/[  the  Bargomaster 
Hoguer  as  the  purchaser  of  the  famous  young  bull  of  Paul  Potter, 
for  79^  guilders ;  and  of  being  congratulated  by  maaj  of  the  dilet- 
tanti presenty  as  a  gentleman  of  roost  undoubted  taste  and  good 
judgement. 

*  <  The  aid  which  this  auxiliary  afbrded,  enabled  me  to  enter  the 
ffoom  as  an  indifferent  obsenrer.  The  6rst  person  who  caught  my 
eye*  was  Monsieur  le  R.  whom  I  had  so  lately  left  in  FiDris.  Wo 
feoognised  each  other  with  a  lauffh — ^  Bh  bien.  Monsieur,  comment 
tous  trouves  vous  des  eaux  de  Mont-d'Or  ?' — <  Bt  tous»  Monsieur^ 
eoo  dites  vous  de  la  belle  Statue  de  Jeanne  d'Arc  sor  la  place 
d'Orleans  V 

We  can  only  afford  one  extract  from  the  spirited  little  to- 
lume  which  atanda  second  on  our  triple  heading,  and  which 
oontains  *  sketches'  of  the  Angerstein,  Dulwich,  Stafford, 
Windsor,  Hampton  Court,  Grosvenor,  Wilton,  Burleigh,  and 
Blenheim  galleries,  beside  a  pithy  criticism  on  Hogarth's. 
Marriage  a-la-mode. 

'  There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  the  catholic  language  of 
pamting,  which  is  in  French  pictures.  They  are  national  fixtures, 
and  ought  never  to  be  removed  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow* 
They  will  not  answer  any  where  else,  nor  are  they  worth  Custom- 
house duties.  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  are  all  good  and 
faitelligible  in  their  several  ways— we  know  what  they  mean-^they 
require  no  interpreter:  but  the  French  painters  see  nature  with 
organs  and  with  minds  peculiarly  their  own.  One  must  be  bom  in 
France,  to  understand  their  painting  or  their  poetry.  Their  pro- 
ductions in  art  are  either  literal  or  extravagant,  dr^,  frigid yac-WffM&f, 
fai  which  they  seem  to  take  up  nature  by  pin-pomts,  or  else  vanid, 
distorted  caricatures,  out  of  all  rule  and  compass.  They  are,  in  tact, 
at  home  only  in  the  light  and  elegant ;  and  whenever  they  attempt 
to  add  force  or  solidity,  (as  they  must  do  in  the  severer  productions 
of  the  pencil,)  they  are  compelled  to  substitute  an  excess  of  minute 
industry  for  a  comprehension  of  the  whole,  or  make  a  desperate  me-' 
chanical  effort  at  extreme  expression,  instead  of  giving  the  true,  na- 
taralf  and  powerful  workings  of  passion.  Their  representations  of 
nature  are  raeasre  skeletons,  that  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  origi- 
wds  that  botamcal  specimens  enclosed  in  a  portfolio,  flat,  dry,  hara, 
and  pithless,  do  to  flourishing  plants  and  shrubs.  Their  mstorical 
figures  are  painful  outlines,  or  graduated  elevations  of  the  common 
atalaes, — spiritless,  colourless,  motionless,  which  have  the  form,  but 
none  of  the  power  of  the  mUique.  What  an  abortive  attempt  is  the 
Cattmrntiem  o/  NapokoHf  hy  tne  celebrated  David,  lately  exnibited  in 
thisoountfyl  It  looks  like  a  finished  sign- post  painting,  a  sea  of 
froxen  outlines.  Could  the  artist  make  nothing  of  **  the  foremost 
io  all  this  world,"  but  a  stiff*,  upright  figure?    The  figure  and 
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attitude  of  the  Empress  are^  however,  pretty  and  gnoefal ;  and  «v 
recollect  one  face  in  profile,  of  an  ecclesiastic,  to  Uie  right,  with  a 
sanguine  look  of  health  in  the  complex ioD»  and  a  large  bienevoleDCS 
of  soul.  It  is  not  Monsieur  Talleyrand,  whom  the  late  Lord  Cartla- 
reagh  characterised  as  a  worthy  man  and  his  friend.  His  Lordship 
was  not  a  physiognomist !  The  whole  of  the  shadowed  part  of  the 
picture  seems  to  be  enveloped  in  a  shower  of  hlue  powder.  Bat  ta 
make  amends  for  all  that  there  is,  or  that  there  is  not  in  the  WoriHf 
David  has  introduced  his  wife  and  his  two  daughters ;  and  io  the 
catalogue  has  given  us  the  places  of  abode,  and  the  names  of  the 
husbands  of  the  latter.  This  is  a  little  out  of  place  :  yet,  these  are 
the  people  who  laugh  at  our  blunders.  We  do  not  mean  to  eztend 
the  above  sweeping  censure  to  Claude  or  Poussin ;  of  course,  they 
arc  excepted :  but  even  in  them,  the  national  character  lurked  amidst 
unrivalled  excellence.  If  Claude  has  a  fault,  it  is,  that  he  is  finicBl; 
and  Poussin's  might  be  said  by  a  satirist  to  be  antique  puppets.' 

Sketches  of  the  ricture  GaUerietm 

Mr.  Buchanan  seems  to  consider  himself  as  having  a  claim 
to  national  remuneration,  for  his  exertions  in  furnishing  so 
many  capital  additions  to  the  galleries  of  England.  We  do  not 
quite  understand  where  the  onus  of  this  obligation  lies,  but  we 
cannot  i^pare  room  for  the  investigation  of  his  claims. 


Art.  IX.     Tracts  upon  some  leading  Errors  of  the   Church  of 

By  the  Rev.  George  Hamilton,  M.A.  Rector  of  Kiilermogh,  Ac. 
18mo«    Price  Is.     London.  1821'. 

TM7E  believe  tlie  Author  of  this  sensible  and  useful  little  tract 
^^  to  be  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  Church  of  Ireland :  be 
is  at  once  an  accomplished  scholar,  an  exemplary  minister, 
an  able  divine,  and  a  sincere  patriot.  If  we  may  not  entirely 
nmee  with  him  as  to  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  the  on- 
gnial  sin  and  curse  of  Ireland — Popery,  we  are  sure  that  he 
w  ill  give  us  credit  for  participating  in  his  uncompromising  ab« 
liorrcnce  of  its  detestable  principles  ;  and  though  we  most  be 
allowed  to  doubt  the  efliciency  and  expediency  of  the  Protes- 
tant Establishment  under  any  conceivable  arrangements,  we 
think  that  there  is  much  honest  truth  and  important  statement 
in  the  following  manly  remarks. 

'  The  state  of  Ireland  has  within  these  few  years  attracted  a  laige 
portion  of  the  public  attention :  various  opinions  have  been  formed  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  evils  under  which  she  confessedly  labours  :  and 
with  a  hope  of  removing  them,  the  most  opposite  remedies  have  in 
their  turn  been  reconmiended»  adopted,  and  abandoned.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  Opposition  of  the  day  have  undertaken  to  institute  in- 
<]uiry,  and  thus  to  elicit  iuformationi  but  neither  party  lias  ever  ven- 
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tared  to  enter  fiiUy  or  fairly  into  the  question^  becauie  both  of 
them  had  reason  to  dread  the  disclosures  which  might  be  made  by  a 
tboroagh  and  impartial  investigation.    The  Opposition  is  at  present 
led  by  several  of  our  wealthiest  absentees,  and  we  cannot  wonder  if 
■ome  of  them  wish  to  keep  out  of  sight  the  evils  resulting  from  their 
Mfflect  of  their  estates,  and  from  the  misconduct  of  their  agents,  by 
bymg  all  the  blame  upon  Orangemen  and  tithes.    The  Government, 
no  matter  in  whose  hands,  always  has  felt  conscious  that  the  disposal 
of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  for  which  they  are  directly  or  indirectly 
responsible,  would  not  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  bear  investiga- 
tion, and  has  never  concurred  m  any  measure,  that  mi^ht  possibly  lay 
open  the  secular  and  unhallowed  motives  by  which  it  has  been  dis- 
pensed.   The  natural  consequences  have  followed— the  Church  has 
oecome  unpopular— party  spirit  and  dissensions  prevail  —life  and  pro- 
perty are  msecurci  and  almost  every  person  who  had  the  means  of 
doing  so,  has  abandoned  the  country,  so  that  the  ignorant  and  un- 
civilized peasantry  have  been  left  to  their  priests  and  designing  de- 
magogues, by  whom  the  utmost  efforts  are  made  to  teach  them  that 
they  are  treated  as  a  conquered  people,  and  that  the  laws  of  the  land 
are  but  a  vast  system  of  oppression,  studiously  designed  and  unre- 
lentingly enforced  for  the  purposes  of  degradation  and  insult. 
•    *  But  there  are  Irishmen  whom  duty  or  necessity  retain  at  home, 
and  who  are  qualified,  by  their  experience  and  intelligence,  to  judge 
of  the  real  state  of  the  country,  and  in  their  view,  the  evils  we  la- 
ment result  from  various  causes,  which  have  been  in  combined  opera- 
tion for  many  years ;  they  witness  with  pleasure  the  enactment  of 
aalutary  laws  to  restrain  the  turbulent,  and  the  formation  of  insti- 
tutions to  improve  the  condition  of  the  indigent ;  but  they  cannot 
conceal  from  themselves,  that  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  beyond  the 
reach  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.     For  were  ignorance  and  super* 
etion  removed,  and  peaceable  and  orderly  habits  introduced  by  the 
best  system  of  education,  and  the  wishes  of  its  warmest  advocates 
accomplished,  still  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  generally  thriving 
tenantry  on  the  great  bulk  of  the  absentees'  estates,  if  the  present 
system  of  management  were  persisted  in;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
suppose  all  landlords  and  their  agents  were  the  reverse  of  what  some 
now  are,  and  that  every  absentee  estate  was  managed  as  well  as  some 
have  been,  and  others  are  beginning  to  be,  how  far  must  their  efforts 
fall  short  of  their  wishes,  unless  they  have  the  support  of  resident 
clergymen,  alive  to  the  responsibility  of  their  sacred  office,  zealous 
in  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  duties,  commanding  respect  by 
the  jpurity  of  their  conduct,  and  benefitting  the  people  by  exhibiting 
pubudy  and  privately  the  Scriptural  doctrines  of  Christianity.' 

Preface,  pp.  v--«vii» 

We  have  only  room  strongly  to  recommend  these  Tracts  to 
the  notice  of  our  readers. 
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Art.  X.    SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATIOIf. 


In  the  pren,  A  Manual  for  Church 
Memben.     By  Dr.  Newman  of  Stepney. 

In  the  pren.  History  of  the  Proteitant 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren.    By 


the  Bev.  J.  Hbl 
Sketches  of  the 
Brothreiif  4bc« 


Aalbor  of  Batakri 
MiinoM  or  the  lUri 


Art.  XI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  RECENTLT  PUBUSHSa 

BfOGIAPHT. 

The  Life  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Heniy, 
A.M.  By  the  Ranr.  Matthew  Henry, 
V.D.M.  A  New  Edition,  enlarged,  with 
Important  Additionti  Notei,  dtc.  By 
J.  B.  Williami,  F.S.A.  Bto.  with  por- 
trait \5u 

MltCRLLAMIOVI. 

Remark  on  Profenor  Lee's  Vindica- 
tion of  his  edition  of  Jones's  Persian 
Grammar,  publithed  in  the  July  and 
August  Numbers  of  the  Asiatic  JournaL 
8?o.  it. 

Remarks  on  Volney*s  Ruins.  By  W. 
A.  Hails.  8?a  10s.  6d. 

Practical  Observations  upon  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  people,  addressed  to  the 
working  classes  and  tkeir  employers. 
By  Heniy  Brougham,  Esq.  M.P.  F.R.S. 
8fo.  6d. 

On  the  Progrem  of  Dissent,  being  a 
reply  to  that  article  in  the  last  Number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review.  By  a  Non 
Coo.  8s. 

Letters  to  a  Sceptic  of  Distinction  in 
the  19th  Century.  Kmo.  4s. 

THCOLOCT. 

The  Missionaric-s  after  the  Apostolical 
School:  a  seriia  of  Orations  in  four 
parta.— 1.  The  Doctrine.— 9.  The  Expe- 


rimentd-^3.  The  ArgUMrmlU  I*  Tk 
Duty.  By  tlie  Rev.  Edward  !ni% 
A.M.  Part  I.  4e. 

ThonghU   oo     flBfinniMoiM     ^ 
Agnoatos.  It.  6d. 

A  Course  of  Bofoeo  fer  the  Tsi^ 
containing  two  Ibr 
for  each  Holy-Day. 
most  Eminent  DiviBoo  of  tho 
Church,  and  adaptod  to  tko  flm^mrf 
the  Day.  Intandod  for  tfco  Un  aTlte^ 
lies.  By  the  Rer.  J.  R.  Pi| 
Alternate  Preacher  of  the 
and  Berkeley  Cbapdb,  iuL  t 
18s. 

Lectures  on  the 
Personal,  Domeaiic,  ead 
P.  Border,  M.A.  9^ 
The   Christian  Father's 

Clirisiianhy,  In  Oonvenotioi 

Father  and  his  ChHdren.  Ob 

Judaism,  MahomHasiiaw, 

Bity.  By  the  Rev.  T.  TiaB| 
The  Christian  Father^ 

Children.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A. 

Second  Editioo.  I  vol. 
The  Blessedncai  of  the 

in  the  Lord.    A  Foeetsl 

sinned  by  the  lamented 

Mrs.  Rachel   HarbolUes   with  a  hdd 

memoir  of  the  deoeaaed.    By  W«  Uft 

Is. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  PenderedU  Letter  thall  be  inserted  in  our  Nimber  Ibr  ApriL 

The  Title-po^c,  Contents,  and  Index  to  Vol.  XXU^  will 
be  giren  with  the  next  Number. 
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Art.  I.  1.  Notes  on  MexicOf  made  in  the  Autumn  of  1822.  Accom- 
paoied  bv  an  Hktorical  Sketch  of  the  Revolution,  and  Transla- 
tiona  of  Official  Reports  on  the  present  State  of  that  Countrj.  By 
a  Citixen  of  the  United  States.  8vo.  pp.  S60.  Philadelphia. 
1824. 

L  The  History  of  Mexico  from  the  Spanuh  Conauest  to  the  present 
Era  ;  containing  a  condensed  View  of  the  Manners,  Customst 
Reliffton,  Commerce,  Soil,  and  Agriculture ;  Anim^,  Vegetable, 
and  Mineral  Productions,  &c.  &c.  By  Nicholas  Mill,  Esq.  8vo. 
pp.  300.  Price  10s.  6d.  London.  1824. 

!•  A  Statistical  and  Commercial  History  of  the  Kingdom  of  Guate* 
mala  in  Spanish  America  .*  with  an  Account  of  its  Conquest  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  a  Narrative  of  the  principal  Events  down  to 
the  present  Time :  from  Original  Recoros  in  tne  Archives;  actual 
Observation  ;  and  other  authentic  Sources.  By  Don  Domingo 
Juarros,  a  Native  of  Guatemala.  Translated  bv  J.  Baily^  Lieut. 
R.  M.  8vo.  pp.520.  Price  16s.  London.  1823.' 

k  The  Modem  Traveller.  PkirU  XL  and  XIL  Mexico.  18mo.  Price 
Si.  6d.  each.  London.  1825. 

%  The  Actual  State  of  the  Mexican  MineSf  and  the  Reasonable  Ex* 
venations  of  the  Share-hMers  of  the  Anglo-Mexkan  Association  ; 
being  the  Substance  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Directors  of 
that  Company ;  with  a  Supplement,  containing  additional  Data, 
confirmed  by  recent  Intelligence  from  Mexico ;  and  an  Appendix 
of  original  Mexican  Documents.  By  Sir  WiUiam  Adams.  8vo. 
pp.  88.  London.  1825. 

THE  recoenition  of  the  Mexican  and  Colombian  Republics 
by  the  British  Oovernment,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
neaaurea,  in  whatever  light  we  view  it,  that  have  taken  place 
lince  the  year  1782,  when  Great  Britain  consented  to  acknow- 
edge  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  That  acknow- 
edgcment,  wrung  as  it  was  from  this  nation*8  rulers  by  defeat 
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and  disaster^  redounded  little  to  its  honour.     But  the  act  of 
juBtice  and  sound  policy  by  which  the  independence  of  the 
Southern  States  is  at  once  recognised  and  ratified,  has  all  the 
merit  of  beingr  uncompeiled,  as  well  as  timely ;  and  it  is  made 
in  the  teeth  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  Lord  Eldon.    It  is  not  a 
concession  which   costs   nothing,    or,  at  least,  which  riski 
nothing ;  nor  is  it  like  the  alliance  which  the  Bourbons  entered 
into,  in  1778,  with  the  American  colonies  of  England,  in  the 
very    commencement   of    their   struggle    for    independence, 
and  which  met  with  its  reward  in  1789.     Mexico  has  now 
for  four  years  ceased  to  be  a  colony  of  Spain.     Iturbid6  com* 
menced  the  second  revolution  in  Feb.  1831,  from  which  time 
to  his  downfall  he  was  virtually  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
In  August  of  the  same  year,  O'Donoju,  the  last  yiceroy  sent 
out  by  the  mother  country,  recognised,  by  the  treaty  of  Cor- 
dova, the  independence  of  the  Mexican  empire.    In  the  May 
of  the  following  year,  '  Augustin  the  First'  (and  last)   wai 
proclaimed  Emperor.    His  aodication  and  embarkation  took 
place  in  the  Sprmg  of  1823.    On  the  27th  of  March,  the  Re- 
publican army  entered  the  capital,  when  the  old  Congress  was 
immediately  convoked,  and  an  executive  triumvirate  appointed, 
consisting  of  General  Victoria,  the  present  President  of  the 
Federal  Republic,  and  Generals  Bravo  and  Negrete.    The  new 
Federal   Constitution   was    proclaimed  and  sworn  to  in  the 
capitsil  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1824,  amid  the  rejoicings  of 
the  people.     In  July,  Iturbide  made  the  rash  and  ill-digested 
attempt  to  recover  an  usurped  throne  at  the  expense  of  the 
peace  of  the  country,  which  proved  fatal  to  himself  only.  Over 
thirt  event  there  still  hangs  a  considerable  degree  of  mystery. 
In  the  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Congress  on  the  19th 
of  March,   1823,  containing  his  abdication,  he  says :  '  That 
'  he  accepted  the  crown  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  only 
'  to  serve  his  country ;  that  from  the  moment  he  perceived  thai 
'  his  retaining  possession  of  it  might  serve,  if  not  as  a  canse, 
'  at  least  as  a  pretext  for  civil  war,  he  determined  to  give  it  up ; 
'  that  he  did  not  abdicate  before,  because  there  was  no  national 
'  representation,  generally  recognised  as  such,  to  receive  it; 
'  that,  as  his  presence  in  the  country  might  serve  as  a  pretest 
'  for  dissentions,  he  will  retire  to  some  foreign  land* ;  and  he 


*  He  at  first  proposed  to  retire  to  Jamaica,  but  this  proposal 
•f  course  negativea. 
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permitted  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  retire  into  honourable 
exile,  with  a  yearly  pension  of  26,000  dollars  settled  on  him, 
on  the  sole  condition  of  not  again  setting  bis  foot  on  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Federal  Republic. 

fturbide  embarked,  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1823,  on  board  an 
English  ship,  ciiartered  to  Leghorn,  his  family  and  suite  con- 
aisUng  of  twenty-five  persons.  From  Italy,  he  came  to  Eng- 
land»  whence,  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1824,  he  embarked  at 
Southampton  for  Mexico,  taking  with  him  his  wife,  his  twosons, 
and  servants.  This  step  excited  at  the  time  a  great  deal  of 
vague  speculation ;  but.  in  the  total  absence  of  any  specific 
information  with  reeard  to  the  real  state  of  the  country,  con- 
jecture itself  was  at  fault.  It  was  taken  for  granted,  that  na 
man  in  the  possession  of  his  senses  would  have  taken  such  a 
step,  unless,  like  the  Emperor  of  Elba,  he  could  rely  upon 
being  received  with  open  arms  by  the  population,  or  unless  he 
had  secured  the  support  of  a  foreign  armament.  His  own 
statement  was,  that  be  was  urgently  solicited  to  return  by  his 
countrymen,  who  considered  bis  presence  there  as  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  unanimity  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
government.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his  interestine  "  Journal,** 
remarked  on  this  statement :  '  The  result  will  shew  bow  far 
'  Iturbide's  decision  is  a  wise  one.    That  it  is  a  patriotic  and 

*  disinterested  decision,  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt;  and 
'  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  least  reason  for  apprehending 
'  that  his  views  have  any  other  direction  .than  the  service  ot 

*  Mexico,  and  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards,  or  any  other 
'  nation  which  may  seek  to  reconquer  that  country.*  The  author 
of  an  elaborate  article  on  Mexico  in  the  Quarterly  Review*, 
ostensibly  compiled  from  Spanish  documents,  discovers  the 
tame  favourable  opinion  of  Iturbid^.  '  We  have  not,*  it  is 
•aid,  '  sufficient  evidence  to  assist  us  in  forming  an  accurate 

*  judgement  of  the  cRaracter  and  conduct  of  the  ex-emperor, 
'  but  we  are  rather  disposed  to  think  favourably  of  both,  from 

*  other  sources  than  tne  official  documents  before  us.'  After 
adverting  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  produce  of  the  mines 
bad  increased  during  his  short  reign,  as  prima  facie  evidence  in 
Ipis  favour, — although,  at  the  most,  it  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
return  to  internal  tranquillity,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  satisfac- 
torily accounted  for  by  an  act  of  Congress  which  Iturbid^  does 
not  appear  to  have  had  the  merit  of  originatingf, — the  Re- 


*  No.  LIX.  p.  189. 
f  *  The  Mexican  Cortes  or  Sovereign  Constituent  Congress  met 
on  the  S4th  of  Febmary,  18fa:  and  one  of  their  first,  if  not  their 
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viewer  adds  :  '  We  have  read,  with  attention,  the  whole  of  the 
'  debates  in  Congress  for  the  two  months  which  followed  the 
'  abdication.  We  find  in  them  no  one  direct  charge  made 
'  against  him,  nor  any  intimation  to  his  disgrace,  except  an  as- 

•  sertion  of  one  of  the  most  vehement  of  the  body,  that  he 

•  wished  to  direct  the  legislative,    as  well  as  the  executive 

*  branch  of  the  government.  That  member  was  answered  by 
'  another,  who  said,  "  The  nation  is  indebted  to  him  for  its 
'  independence;  and  if  some  force  was  used  to  procure  for 
'  him  the  Imptrial  dignity,  the  nation  had  recognised  that 
'  dignity  by  his  coronation,  and  by  the  decree  for  hereditary 
'  succession;  and  that  the  Congress,  having  been  dissolved 

*  by  him,  could  not  judge  impartially  in  their  own  cause."* 
This  logic  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  deemed  so 
satisfactory  nn  answer  at  Mexico,  as  it  appears  to  the  Re- 
viewer; for  the  Congress  passed  a  decree  on  the  14th  of 
March,  1S23,  bearing,  that  the  coronation  of  Don  Augustin 
Ituri)id6  was  t.n  act  of  violence  and  not  of  right.  Indeed,  the 
'  answer'  admits  the  fact,  that  fturbidc's  elevation  to  the  throne 
was  a  usni*pation, — that  force  was  used,  I'here  can  be  no 
doubt  now,  that  it  was  the  act  of  a  party,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  understood  to  Iiave  been  the  Bishop  of  Pucbla^  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  army,  which  the  Congiess  wished  to  reduce, 
and  the  Regent  as  naturally  desired  to  augment.  Still,  it  might 
be  said  with  truth,  that  the  nation  had  acquiesced  in  his  en- 
thronement. But  the  charge  to  which  the  answer  affords  no 
reply,  was,  that  he  had  wished  to  engross  the  legislative,  as 
well  as  tlie  executive  functions,  and  to  make  himself  an  ab- 
solute monarch,  instead  of  constitntion«l  emperor.  To  this  he 
owed  his  downfal. 

In  a  proclamation  said  to  have  been  issued  by  Iturbide  on 
his  landing,  (or,  more  probably,  found  among  his  papers,)  be 
professes  to  have  returned  to  Mexico,  not  as  emperofi  but  as  a 
soldier  and  a  Mexican,  with  the  sole  object  of  reconcilinf^  dif- 
ferences, and  of  defeating  the  intrigues  which  threatened  to 
restore  the  country  to  Spanish  domination ;  and  he  pretends 
that  he  had  with  difficulty  eluded  the  toils  which  the  Holy  AU 
liance  were  preparing,  to  prevent  him  from  achieving  this  pa- 
triotic purpose.     But  if  Iturbide  was   indeed  the  consummate 


very  first  act,  was  an  edict  permitting  all  who  chose  it  to  leave  the 
country,  and  nllwcing  the  export  of  specie  at  a  duty  of  only  S|  per 
cent.  This  good  faitn,  for  it  had  been  long  before  promised  by  Itor- 
hide,  gave  great  confidence  to  the  mercantile  capitalists.' 

Hall's  Journal,  Vol.  II.  p.  856. 
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Eolitician  and  disiuterebted  patriot  that  Captain  Hall  and  the 
Leviewer  seem  to  imagine,  it  is  strange  that  he  should  not  have 
perceived  that  his  presence  could  only  exasperate  differences, — 
and  that  he  could  return  only  as  emperor — aut  Qcsar  aut  nihil. 
His  appearance  too,  it  must  be  confessed^  was  most  unhappi- 
ly timed.  The  federal  constitution  had  been  adopted  with 
little  opposition  throughout  the  country.  Echavarri,  who  had 
shewn  a  disposition  to  dispute  the  orders  of  the  Executive  iu 
Puebla^  deserted  by  his  own  troops,  had  been  seized  and  con- 
veyed a  prisoner  to  the  capital ;  and  two  other  attempts  at  in- 
surrection had  been  in  like  manner  quelled  by  the  prudence  and 
vigilance  of  the  government,  without  bloodshed.  There  re- 
mained no  longer  a  hostile  partisan  who  durst  shew  himself, 
and  public  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  established,  when  Iturbidc 
arrived  to  deliver  the  country  from  the  Holy  Alliance !  Unfortu- 
nately for  him,  the  Mexican  Government  had  received  advice 
of  his  project;  and  the  letters  which  announced  it,  attributed 
it  to  an  intrigue  of  the  French  Government.  However  this  may 
have  been,  the  ex-emperor  knew  ihe  penalty  attaching  to  his 
return  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  calculated  on  eluding  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Mexican  authorities.  With  this  view,  he  niade 
choice  of  a  point  of  the  coast  for  his  landing,  where  he  might 
suppose  be  would  least  be  looked  for,  in  the  mtendancy  of  San 
Luis  Potosi.  On  the  14th  of  July,  an  English  vessel  appeared 
off  the  port  of  Soto  la  Marina,  professing  to  have.jon  board  the 
forei^er  Charles  de  Beneski,  and  a  companion  of  his,  come  to 
Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Government  on  a 
Ian  of  colonisation,  having  to  that  effect  power  from  three 
riKh  capitalists,  merchants  iu  London.  On  the  following  day, 
the  commanding  officer.  General  de  la  (iariii,  was  waited 
upon  by  Beneski,  who,  in  answer  to  the  interro^^atories  put  to 
him  respecting  Iturbide,  assured  him,  that,  at  the  time  of  his 
sailing,  Iturbide  was  living  privately  with  his  family.  He  then 
obtained  permission  to  bring  on  shore  his  companion.  On  the 
next  day  but  one,  information  was  given,  that  Beneski  was 
walking  on  shore  with  another  person,  who  was  disguised  ;  on 
which  De  la  Garza  immediately  despatched  a  party  of  troops 
to  apprehend  them.  They  were  taken  at  Paraje  de  los  Arro- 
yos, about  six  leagues  from  Soto  la  Marina,  when  the  disguised 
companion  proved  to  be  no  other  than  the  ex-emperor.  He 
was  immediately  sent  to  Padilla,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  State  Congress,  by  whom  it  was  determined  to  give  im- 
luediate  effect  to  the  sovereign  decree  of  the  28th  of  Apnl, 
denouncing  Iturbidc  as  a  traitor  in  case  of  his  landing ;  and 
he  was  accordingly  shot  on  the  evcqing  of  the  19th.  Those 
who  justify  the  execution   of  Murat,  the   ex-king  of  Naples, 
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cannot,  with  any  contigteacy,  blame  the  Mexican  Ooyernment 
for  inflictine  the  same  punishment  on  the  ex-emperor.  What- 
ever were  his  motives,  there  can  be  no  qaestion  that  his  designs 
were  treasonable  ;  and  the  safety  of  the  State  required  that  the 
last  hopes  of  his  party  should  be  extinguished  by  his  death. 
In  the  capital,  the  news  was  received  with  no  unseemly  exal- 
tation. Addresses  were  sent  up  from  the  provinces,  congratn- 
lating  the  Government  on  the  fate  of  Iturbide.  But  the  Sove- 
reign Congress,  actuated  by  feelings  which  do  them  tlie  great- 
est honour,  passed  a  resolution  to  grant  his  widow  aa  annual 
pension  of  8000  dollars. 

Iturbid6  is  no  more,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  pass  ahardi 
sentence  upon  his  conduct  and  motives.  Perhaps  his  charac- 
ter may  be  summed  up  in  one  word :  he  was,  to  use  his  own 
expressions^,  '  a  soldier  and  a  Mexican.'  If,  however,  the 
intellit^ent  Author  of  Notes  on  Mexico  has  any  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  a  credible  and  impartial  witness,  he  was  a  man  of 
mucli  more  address  than  principle.  This  gentleman,  who  is 
understood  to  be  Mr.  Poinsett,  Member  of  the  American 
Congress  for  South  Carolina,  was  at  Mexico  during  the  impe- 
rial year,  and  was  introduced  to  his  Majesty  as  u  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  He  thus  describes  the  interview,  and  the  im- 
pression it  produced. 

*  The  Emperor  was  in  his  cabinet,  and  received  us  with  great  fO* 
litencss.  Two  of  his  favourites  were  with  him.  We  were  all  aeatedli 
and  he  conversed  with  us  for  half  an  hour  in  an  easy,  unembarraMsd 
manner,  taking  occasion  to  compliment  the  United  States  and  oor 
institutions,  and  to  lament  that  they  were  not  suited  to  the  circuiB- 
stances  of  his  country.  He  modestly  insinuated  that  he  had  yielded 
very  reluctantly  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  had  been  compelled 
to  suffer  them  to  place  the  crown  upon  his  head  to  prevent  miiniie 
and  anarchy.  He  is  about  five  feet  ten  or  eleven  inches  high,  stonily 
made,  and  very  well  proportioned.  His  face  is  oval,  and  hisfeatam 
are  very  good,  except  his  eyes,  which  were  constantly  bent  on  the 
ground,  or  averted.  His  hair  is  brown,  with  red  whiskers,  and  hii 
complexion  fair  and  ruddy,  more  like  that  of  a  German,  than  of  a 
Spaniard.  As  you  will  hear  his  name  pronounced  differently,  let  me 
tell  you  that  you  must  accent  equally  every  syllable,  I-tur-bi-de«  I 
will  not  repeat  the  tales  I  hear  daily  of  the  character  and  the  con- 
duct of  this  man.  Prior  to  the  late  successful  revolution,  he  oom- 
manded  a  small  force  in  the  service  of  the  Royalists,  and  he  is  ac- 
cused of  having  been  the  most  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  persecator  of 
the  Patriots,  and  never  to  have  spared  a  prisoner.  His  official  letcen 
to  the  Viceroy  substantiate  this  fact.  In  the  interval  between  the 
defeat  of  the  Patriot  cause  and  the  last  revolution,  he  resided  in  the 
capital ;  and,  in  a  society  not  remarkable  for  strict  morals,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  immorality.    His  usurpation  of  the  chief  authority 


Imm  bMD  lb«  moil  glaring  and  unjuttifiabla;  and  hk  exeroite  of  povar, 
arbitrary  and  tjrannicaL  With  a  pleatiog  address  and  prepossassing 
•sterior»  and  by  lavish  profusion,  no  has  attached  the  officers  and 
soldiers  to  his  person  ;  and  so  long  as  he  possesses  the  means  of  pay- 
ing and  rewarding  them,  so  lone  he  will  maintain  himself  on  the 
throne :  when  these  fail,  he  will  be  precipitated  from  iL  It  is  a  max- 
im of  history,  which  will  probably  be  again  illustrated  by  this  exam- 
ple, that  a  government  not  founded  on  public  opinion,  but  established 
and  supported  by  corruption  and  violence,  cannot  exist  without  am- 
ple means  to  pay  the  soldiery,  and  to  maintain  pensioners  and  parti- 
aans.  To  juoge  iturbide  from  his  public  papers,  I  do  not  think  him 
a  man  of  talents.  He  is  prompt,  bold,  and  decisire,  and  not  acmpu- 
lous  about  the  means  he  employs  to  obtain  his  ends.' 

NoUs,  Sfc.  pp.  S98, 3. 

Much  credit  has  been  eiven  to  Iturbid6  for  the  judicioua 
and  politic  provisions  of  Uie  Plan  of  Iguala,  the  authorship  of 
whicn  Captain  Hall  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  Don  Augostin 
himself.  We  suspect  that  ne  had  an  Abb6  Sieyes  in  the  bishop 
of  Puebla.  That  prelate  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  principal 
ii^nt  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution,  and  in  exalting  Itur^ 
bide  to  the  throne ;  while  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  whom, 
aa^jTs  the  writer  above  cited,  *  all  parties  unite  in  praising  for 
'  his  knowledge  and  virtue,  would  not  be  concerned  in  his 
'  elevation,  refused  to  crown  him,  and  retired  from  the  court 
*  to  his  country-seat.'  This  act  suflBciently  indicated  in  what 
light  he  regarded  his  usurpation  of  the  throne.  It  is  certain, 
that  Iturbide  had,  from  the  first,  powerful  support  and  dis- 
creet advisers ;  but,  in  the  instances  in  which  he  clearly  acted 
from  himself,  he  discovered  no  marks  of  a  strong  or  sagaciooa 
mind.  His  harsh  and  haughty  treatment  of  Santana,  the  go- 
vernor of  Vera  Cruz,  which  hastened  his  own  downfal,  waa 
the  height  of  impolicy ;  and  his  conduct,  from  that  moment  up 
to  the  time  of  his  abdication,  was  feeble  and  temporizing ; 
while  his  last  adventure  resembled  the  desperate  throw  of  a 
losing  gamester.  It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that  he  should 
have  fixed  upon  that  point  of  the  coast  for  his  landing,  where 
the  unfortunate  Xavier  Mina  landed  a  few  years  before, — to 
meet  eventually  a  similar  fate. 

All  that  is  known,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  character  of  the 
present  President  of  the  Mexican  States,  is  highly  to  his 
honour  as  a  consistent  republican  and  steady  patriot.  Guada- 
lupe Victoria  is  a  native  of  Durango,  one  of  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Mexico.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  first  revolution 
in  1810,  he  had  just  finished  his  studies.  With  all  the  enthn- 
aiaam  of  youtli,  he  engaged  in  the  patriot  cause,  which  had  an 
efficient  leader,  at  that  period,  in  the  celebrated  Morelos.    At 
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the  head  of  his  guerillas,  Victoria  occupied  the  whole  countrtr 
between  Xalapa  and  Vera  Cruz  ;  and  long  after  the  death  of 
Morelus,  he  maintained  a  desultory  warfare,  although  he  ap- 
pears to  have  declined  co-operating  with  either  Teran  or  Mina. 
'  Don  Guadalupe  Victoria,  says  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  Memoin 
of  the  first  Mexican  Revolution, 

*  had  at  no  time  under  his  command  more  than  2000  men ;  but  he  wm 
80  well  acquainted  with  the  fastnesses  of  the  province  of  Vera  Crui, 
that  the  Royalists  could  never  brine  him  to  a  eeneral  action.  In  viin 
they  sent  superior  forces  to  attack  him  ;  in  vam  they  drove  him  fran 
one  position  to  anotlier ;  for*  as  fast  as  they  destroyed  part  of  hit 
forces  in  one  place,  he  recruited  them  in  another.  More  dua 
twenty  times  the  Mexican  Ciiazcttc  has  published,  that  Victoria  was 
slain,  and  his  party  annihilated;  hut,  a  few  days  after  those  false  and 
pompous  accounts,  we  have  heard  of  Victoria  suddenly  springing  up, 
attacking  and  capturing  convoys  of  merchandize,  seizing  aome  atrooK 
hohlsi  and  throwing  the  whole  country  into  consternation.  Attlie 
liend  of  150  or  200  cavalry,  he  performed  some  of  the  most  dtrinc 
exploits  that  were  effected  during  the  Revolution :  and  hia  pefioaal 
courage  and  activity  were  universally  acknowledged  even  by  hia  eo^ 
niies.  More  than  four  fifths  of  the  population  of  Vera  Cruz  were  ia 
his  favour.  Wherever  he  went,  provisions  were  secretly  or  openly 
furnished  him.  Had  he  possessed  musquets,  there  were  from  ten  to 
fifloen  thousand  men  ready  to  accept  them  and  join  his  atandanL  To 
the  want  of  arms  and  the  munitions  of  war,  and  to  no  other  caoaeb 
must  be  attributed  his  eventual  failure.  He  obtained  a  few  handled 
nuiskcts  from  New  Orleans,  during  the  time  that  he  poaacaacd  tho 
ports  of  Hoquilla  dc  Picdra  and  Nautla  on  the  coast  orVenCma; 
but,  after  those  places  were  retaken  by  the  royalists  at  the  doae  of 
181 1),  or  the  beginning  of  1817,  he  was  cut  oft*  from  all  foreign  aon- 
plies.  The  royalists  have  since  proclaimed  that  he  was  alain  and  Im 
forces  destroyed.'     Memoirs^  vol  i.  pp.  232,  3. 

At  tiiis  period,  it  has  since  apjicnred,  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  personal  safety  to  tlie  impervious  woods  between  Xala- 
pa auii  Vt-ra  Cru/,  in  which  for  thirl y  months  he  lay  concealed 
without  stH'iug  tht*  i\\cv.  niw  human  being.  lie  was  iiroscrihed, 
and  an  inunrnsc  sum  bciiiLT  sit  on  his  head  by  tne  Spanish 
viceroy,  he  coiil.l  ih)t,  it  s«Tm>j,  tni-Jt  the  knowledge  of  his  re- 
treat to  any  of  his  followers.  His  privations  and  sufferings 
during  this  Ioujl;  intvival  wire  extreme  ;  his  only  means  of  sub- 
sistcuff  boinj:  ihi'  voi;rtabit'  productions  or  the  animal  and  in* 
st'ct  iiihahitaiits  of  the  tbrr>i<.  •  Ai  one  time/  Mr.  Bollock 
in^ol•m^  'i<, 

'  in  consequomv  of  his  mental  and  corporal  >ufFerings,  he  was  attack* 
ed  by  tVver,  and  remained  cloven  day.«  at  tlie  entrance  of  a  cavemi 
sirelehtd  on  the  i;round.  ^vithout  food,  hourly  expecting  a  temina- 
tiun  of  his  wretched  existence,  and  the  vultures  were  conatantlj  ho- 
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ii  veriDg  over  bim  in  expectation  of  their  prey«    The  first  nourishroeoi 

il  he  received^  was  the  warm  blood  of  one  of  these  birds,  which  had 

|.  approached  to  feast  od  his  half-closed  eyesi  when  he  aeized  him  by 

' '  tfie  neck,  and  was  by  this  means  enabled  to  crawl  to  the  nearest  water 

'.  to  slake  his  parchine  thirst.*    After  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards, 

'  an  old  and  faithful  Indian  discorered  his  retreat,  but  with  difficulty 
could  recognise  his  person,  he  being  destitute  of  clothes,  and  so  altered 

^  in  appearance  that  he  had  scarcely  the  semblance  of  a  human  form.* 

^  Bullock's  Six  Months  in  Mexico,  p.  454. 

The  individual  who  could  survive  such  sufTerings,  must  be 
possessed  not  merely  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  but  of  an  un- 
connutTuble  mental  energy,  and  a  rare  degree  of  that  true  for- 
titiiilo  which  is  one  of  tlie  elements  of  the  heroic  character. 
No  sooner  had  luirbide  raised  the  standard  of  independence, 
than  Victoria  again  appeared  in  anus;  he  joined  him  at  San 
Juan  del  Rio  in  the  road  from  Mexico  to  the  interior.  The 
army  of  the  Three  (luaranteest,  as  it  was  called,  marched  upon 
Qncretaro,  which  may  be  considered  aa  the  key  to  the  in* 
trrior  provinces,  and  gained  immediate  possession  of  the  place. 
Here,  the  army  was  formed  into  two  divisions.  It  was  as- 
8igne<I  to  Victoria  to  head  that  which  marched  towards  the 
capital,  while  the  connnander  in  chief  made  a  rapid  move- 
ment to  secure  Puebia,  which  lies  between  Mexico  and  tho 
coast.  The  opportune  arrival  of  the  new  viceroy,  General 
O'Donojn.  and  the  facility  with  which  that  worthy  Don  was 
bmught  to  recognise  the  Plan  of  Iguala,  which  amounted  to  a 
declaration  of  the  national  independence, — superseded  the  ue- 


^  Southey  would  have  been  glad  of  this  thrilling  anecdote,  to  add 
another  circumstance  of  horror  to  his  fine  description  of  *  Roderick 
iu  solitude.' 

*  —  the  sepulchre  would  be 

No  hiding-place  for  him  ;  no  Christian  hands 

Were  here,  who  should  compose  his  decent  corpse 

And  cover  it  with  earth.     Tnere  he  might  drag 

His  wretched  body  at  its  passing  hour. 

And  (here  the  sca-binls  of  her  heritage 

Would  rob  the  worm,  or  pcradventure  seize. 

Ere  death  had  done  its  work,  their  helpless  prey. 

P^v'n  now  they  did  not  fear  him 

Ait  if,  being  thus  alone,  humanity 

Had  lost  its  rank,  and  the  prerogative 

Of  man  was  doncawuy.' 

t  rhei>c  (vuaraiitces  were,  the  Roman  Catlitilic  religion  in  its 
purity,  the  national  iMdependcncc,  and  the  union  of  Americans  and 
Spaniards. 
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cessity  of  any  further  military  i|roceeding8.  The  Spanish 
garrison  marched  out  of  Mexico  with  the  honours  of  war,  and 
on  the  the  27th  of  September^  1821,  the  two  generals,  Itnibidfi 
and  O'Donoju,  entered  the  capital  together  amid  the  acdama* 
tions  of  the  inhabitants. 

Conformably  to  the  previous  arrangements,  a  junta  of  thirty- 
six  persons  was  now  appointed,  by  whom  was  chosen  a  regency 
consisting  of  five,  Iturbide  president,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  admiral  and  generalissimo,  with  a  yearly  salarf 
of  1 20,000  dollars.    The  attention  of  all  classes  was  now  di- 
rected to  the  convocation  of  a  Cortes.    Iturbid^,  in  the  name 
of  the  regency,  submitted  to  the  junta  a  plan  by  which  two 
chambers  were  to  be  constituted  ;  the  first  to  consist  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  priests,  as  many  military  officers,  one  delegate  from 
every  municipal  council  throughout  the  empire,  and  one  from 
each  territorial  court  of  judicature.    The  second  chamber,  from 
which  all  these  classes  were  to  be  excluded,  was  to  consist  of 
deputies  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  in  the  proportion  of  I  for 
every  60,000  of  the  population.    This  plan  was  rejected  by  the 
junta,  and  it  seems  to  nave  been  the  first  thing  that  awaked  a 
distrust  of  the  president.     The  first  chamber  would  have  re- 
sembled Bonaparte's  senate,  or  Cromwell's  council  of  slate ; 
it  would  have  oeen  a  packed  committee  of  Iturbide's  partisans ; 
while  the  exclusion  of  the  priesthood  and  the  military  from 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  would  have  shut  out  the  individosb 
from  whom  alone  Iturbide  had  to  apprehend  much  opposition 
in  carrying  into  execution  his  ambitious  schemes.     In  the  plan 
that  was  eventually  adopted,  the  same  proportion  of  represen- 
tation was  preserved,  but  it  was  directed,  that  each  provinoe 
should  return  one  ecclesiastic,  one  lawyer,  and  one  militaiy 
man,  so  that  all  classes  might  be  fairly  represented.    Ite 
people,  however,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  plan,  and  a  con- 
spiracy is  said  to  have  been  formed,  to  compel  the  junta  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish  constitution.      It  was 
headed  by  Generals  Victoria  and  Bravo,  but,  being  revealed  to 
Iturbide  by  one  of  the  party,  those  generals,  with  several  other 
officers,  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.    Mr.  Bullock  gives  a 
somewhat  difierent  version  of  the  matter.    *  The  moment  he 
'  (Victoria)  considered  the  views  of  Iturbide  as  injurious  to  the 
'  rights  of  the  people,  he  publicli/  denounced  him,  on  which  he 
^  was  arrested  and  confined.'    This  open  and  fearless  mode  of 
proceeding  certainly  appears  more  in  unison  with  Victoria's 
character ;  but,  whether  chargeable  with  conspiracy  or  insulh 
ordination^  the  event  proved  that  his  suspicions  of  Itnrbid^^s 
intentions  were  well  founded,  and  there  was  no  one  whom  As 
latter  had  more  reason  to  fear.    They  were  not  made  to  move 
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D  tht  tame  orbit.  Vibtoria's  friends  enabled  him  to  make  fait 
escape  from  imprisonment^  and  he  proceeded  a  second  time  to 
lis  old  place  of  concealment  in  the  woods  below  Xalapa.  We 
low  again  lose  sight  of  him  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1823,  when  a  new  turn  of  affairs  again  brought  him  forward 
n  defence  of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  steadily  devoted  him- 
self. A  Spanish  garrison  still  retained  possession  of  the  for- 
;ress  of  San  Juan  Ullua,  which  commands  the  port  and  city  of 
i^era  Cruz^  and  they  had  recently  committed  »ome  acts  of 
lostility.  After  some  correspondence  with  the  governor^ 
[turbid6,  thinking  that,  in  a  personal  interview,  hie  might 
>etter  succeed  in  bringing  him  to  terms,  left  the  capitid  on  the 
lOth  of  Nov.  1822,  and  liad  proceeded  as  far  as  Xalapa,  when 
m  event  occurred  which  led  to  results  he  little  anticipated. 
The  Author  of  "  Notes  on  Mexico"  gives  the  following  account 
>f  the  circumstances. 

*  Santana,  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  an  active,  enterpriBiDg 
>fficer,  who  commanded  the  forcei  that  stormed  that  city  wlien  it  was 
Aken  from  the  royalists,  and  who  had  long  enjoyed  an  independent 
sommand,  could  not  brook  the  control  of  a  superior.  Disputes  soon 
ftrose  between  him  and  Echavarri,  the  oommander-in-chief  of  the 
louthern  division ;  and  Santana  was  summoned  before  the  emperor 
at  Xalapa,  to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  Gchavarri. 
Sure  of  the  protection  of  his  imperial  master,  to  whom  he  had  always 
risewn  the  most  devoted  attachment,  he  readily  obeyed  the  summons ; 
but,  to  his  great  surprise,  Iturbid6  treated  him  harshly,  and  dismissed 
bim  from  the  conmiand  of  Vera  Cruz.  Enraged  by  this  unexpected 
treatment,  Santana  suddenly  left  Xalapa,  and  riding  day  and  nigbt» 
arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  before  the  news  of  his  disgrace  had  reached 
there.  He  instantly  assembled  his  own  regiment,  and  pointing  out 
ro  them  the  odious  character  of  the  government  imposed  upon  tbem 
by  Iturbid^,  he  exhorted  them  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  This  exhortation  was  in  unison  with  the 
wishes  of  all  the  officers,  both  of  the  garrison  of  Vera  Cruz  and  of 
the  neighbouring  towns.  The  character  of  Santana,  and  his  sup- 
posed attachment  to  the  emperor,  had  alone  prevented  tbem  from 
openly  declaring  in  favour  of  a  liberal  system  <x  government. 

*  The  standard  of  the  republic  was  unfurled  at  Vera  Cruz ;  and 
Santana  addressed  a  letter  to  Iturbide,  in  which  he  reminds  him  of 
the  obligations  he  owed  to  bim,  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne,  and  of  the  affection  he  had  always  manifested 
for  him,— but  declaring,  that  his  duty  to  his  country  now  required 
him  to  set  aside  every  other  consideration,  and  to  oppose  the  man 
who  had  reduced  the  nation  to  the  utmost  misery.  He  reproaches 
bim  with  having  broken  his  oath,  and  dissolved  the  congress  by  vio- 
lence ;  and  tells  him,  that  the  people  are  convinced,  that  under  his 
government,  the  sacred  rights  of  property  will  never  be  respected. 
He  then  states  his  intention  to  re-assemble  the  congress,  and  to  esta* 
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blish  a  republican  gofcrnmcnt ;  sets  forth  the  means  he  pouesiet  of 
carrying  his  plan  into  effect ;  and  advises  Iturbide  to  renounce  the 
crown,  and  to  rely  upon  the  generosity  of  the  congresSp  which  will 
take  care  to  reward  his  services. 

*  The  emperor  did  not  relish  this  advice,  and  ordered  Echavarri, 
who  was  at  Aalapa,  to  advance  with  the  division  under  his  commaiid 
against  the  insurgents,  as  he  called  the  troofis  of  Santana.  The  latter 
advanced  to  Pucnte  del  Rey,  which  he  fortified ;  and  several  amart 
actions  were  fought  between  the  imperialists  and  the  republicana.  In 
this  sUte  of  things,  Guadalupe  Victoria  left  his  hiding-place  in  the 
mountains,  and  joined  Santana.  At  first,  he  was  appointed  second  in 
command :  but  Santana  soon  found  the  interests  of  the  party  reouired, 
that  an  officer  who  had  been  an  undeviating  republican,  and  who  en- 
joyed the  entire  confidence  of  the  troops  and  of  the  i)eop]e,  should 
be  raised  to  the  supreme  command.  Guadalupe  Victoria  was  accord- 
ingly declared  commander  in-chief:  the  people  flocked  to  his  standard, 
and  the  insurrection  spread  throughout  tlie  whole  province. 

*  On  the  1st  of  February.  1823,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  Echa- 
varri  and  the  officers  commanding  the  imperialists,  with  Guadalupe 
Victoria  and  Santana ;  and  the  two  armies,  united,  sent  coramiaiions 
to  Iturbid6,  offering  terms,  but  insisting  upon  a  congress  being  im- 
mediately assembled  to  frame  a  liberal  and  republican  constitution. 
Iturbide,  in  his  turn,  sent  commissions  to  Echavarri  and  hia  officers, 
to  endeavour  to  divert  them  from  their  purpose ;  and  immediately 
marched  with  a  small  body  of  troops,  and  took  post  at  Istapaluca,  a 
town  four  leagues  from  the  capita^  on  the  road  to  Puebla.  The  de- 
fection of  the  army  of  Echavarri,  was  the  signal  of  revolt  in  all  the 
other  provinces.  Oaxaca,  Guadalaxara,  Guanuxuato,  San  Luia  Po- 
tosi,  declared  in  favour  of  a  republican  government ;  and  in  the  capi- 
tals of  those  provinces,  in  Queretaro,  and  in  Valladolid,  the  inhabi- 
tants rose  and  imprisoned  the  imperial  commanders.  The  generals 
Guerrero  and  Bravo,  men  who  had  been  distinguished  in  the  wan  of 
the  revolution,  secretly  departed  from  Mexico,  and  appeared  in  arms 
in  the  west. 

*  The  province  and  city  of  Puebla  were  soon  af\er  added  to  the 
number  of  Iturbid^'s  enemies.  The  Marquess  dc  Vivanco  assumed 
the  government  of  that  place,  and  soon  organised  a  strong  force. 
The  army  of  Xalapa  now  pushed  forward  to  Pucbhp  where  they  were 
joined  by  Negrete  and  several  officers  of  distinction,  and  the  adran- 
ced  guard  of  the  republicans  was  stationed  at  San  Martin  de  Tesme- 
lucos. 

*  The  emperor  returned  to  the  capital,  and,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
he  called  together  all  the  members  of  the  old  congress  who  were  in 
the  city,  and  tendered  his  abdication.' 

The  result,  wc  have  anticipsUcd.  The  republican  army 
entered  the  capital  ;  the  old  Coni^rcss  was  immediately 
convoked ;  and  an  executive  triumvirate  was  a))poiiite(i, 
cunsisting  of  (jcncrals  V^ictoria,  IJiavo,  and  Negrete.  A 
new     cunsliluciit    Conj^icsb    wa^     sui)^ccjueiitiy    elected,    to 
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which,  on  the  20lh  of  November,  1 8:23,  the  prospectus  of  a  con- 
stitution was  Rubtnitted,  which  was  adopted  with  some  slight 
modifications.  By  this  instrument,  the  Mexican  nation  adopts 
for  its  government,   the   form  of  *  a  representative,  popular, 

*  federal  republic,'  and  the  empire  is  distributed  into  sixteen 
independent  states,  the  executive  beino;  lodged  in  a  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  Mexican  Federation,  after  the  model 
of  the  United  States  of  the  North.  General  Victoria  was 
chosen  President,  and  General  Bravo,  Vice-president.  No 
man  seems  to  enjoy  or  to  deserve  a  larger  share  of  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen  than  the  former,  and  his  being  in- 
vested with  the  supreme  power  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  an 
auspicious  omen,  as  regards  the  stability  of  the  existing 
arrangements.    *  A  real  well-wisher,*  says  Mr.  Bullock,  *  to 

*  the  cause  of  rational  liberty,  coolness  and  determination  in 

*  the  hour  of  danger,  and  an  ardent  determination  to  form  a 
'  connexion  with  this  country,  have   ever  been   the   leading 

*  features  of  his  character.'  To  this  testimony  may  be  added 
that  of  the  American  Writer :  '  Victoria,  while  he  had  distin- 
'  guished  himself,  from  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  by 
'  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  by  his  valour,  ac- 
'  tivity,  and  disinterested  generosity,  had  won  the  hearts  of  the 

*  people  by  the  strictest  observance  of  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
'  Catnolic  religion.*  If  these  testimonies  give  us  a  faithful 
representation  of  his  character,  Mexico  may  indeed  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  exchanged  a  second-rate  Napoleon  for  a 
Washington. 

We  have  been  induced  to  give  this  brief  sketch  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Mexico,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  how  far 
the  character  of  stability  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  attach 
to  the  existing  government,  and  to  our  rapidly  increasing  com- 
mercial relations  with  that  country.  In  a  recent  Number  of 
the  Quarterly  Review,  (a  journal  which  has  the  reputation  of  a 
sort  of  semi-ofiicial,  underling  authority,)  some  oracular  ex- 
pressions of  a  most  sinister  import  are  tlirown  out,  which  seem 
designed  to  create  distrust  on  this  subject.  The  immediate 
business  of  the  Writer  is,  to  vituperate  Lord  Cochrane  and  all 
the  revolutionary  leaders  of  the  South  American  republics. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  article,  he  says  :  '  We  have  been 
'  speaking  of  South  America,  for  we  still  entertain  hopes, 
'  though  by  no  means  sanguine  hopes,  that  a  better  fate  may  be 
'  reserved  for  Mexico  and  Guatimala.'  It  is  impossible  to  mis- 
take the  tone  and  spirit  of  this  ill-timed  inuendo.  The  fall  of 
Iturbid^  is  the  only  circumstance  that  could  possibly  supply  a 
pretence  for  any  diminution  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of 
the  Mexican  government ;  and  this  event,  though  it  may  be 
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deplored  by  the  Reviewer  as  iiaving  led  to  the  substitution  of 
another  American  Federal  Republic  for  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy,  has  in  fact  removed  the  greatest  obstacle  to  national 
unanimity,  by  extinguishing  a  restless  and  intriguing  party. 
'  That  country/  (Mexico,)  adds  the  Reviewer, '  declared  itadf 
'  independent  of  Spain  too,  at  a  period  when  the  fallacy  of  the 
'  wild  theories  of  democrasy  had  been  extensively  exposed  in 
'  all  their  hoUowness  and  egotism.     Guatimala  has  suffered 

*  less  from  internal  convulsion  than  Mexico ;  and,  though  it 
'  withdrew  from  the  connexion  with  that  country  on  the  abdi- 
'  cation  of  Iturbide,  it  may  be  again  united  with  it'  With 
regard  to  the  former  part  of  this  statement,  meant,  apparently, 
to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  Authors  of  the  Plan  of  Ignala,  at 
the  expense  of  all  other  constitution-makers,  it  is  quite  incor- 
rect :  the  government  of  Mexico  is  essentially  democratic,  and, 
from  the  moment  that  it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  it  became, 
if  not  in  theory,  nor  at  first  in  outward  form,  yet,  at  onoe  in 
fact,  and  from  necessity,  a  republic.  The  aristocivBy  of 
Mexico  were  the  Europeans :  the  rest  were  the  people.  Itnr- 
bide's  plan  went  to  level  these  Spanish  nobles  to  an  equality 
with  the  Creoles,  to  blend  them  down  into  one  democrasT. 
This  union  has  been  found  impossible :  the  Spaniards  were  all 
Bourbonists  at  heart ;  they  could  never  have  become  Mexicans. 
The  election  of  Victoria  and  Bravo  has  for  ever  extinguished 
the  hopes  of  the  French  and  Spanish  faction,  as  it  is  known  to 
present  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  Euro- 

Sean  supremacy.  With  regard  to  Guatimala,  it  is  stated  by 
Ir.  Poinsett  to  have  declared  its  independence  at  the  same 
time  as  Mexico,  but  to  have  refused  to  unite  with  that  gOTeni- 
ment.  Since  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  these  provinces,  with  the 
exception  of  Chiapa,  (which  has  united  itself  to  the  Mexican 
Federation,)  have  formed  themselves  into  a  Federal  Republic 
under  the  style  and  title  of  <  The  Confederated  States  of  the 

*  Centre  of  America.'  They  have  adopted  a  similar  form  of 
government ;  the  legislative  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house 
of  representatives,  and  the  executive  being  vested  in  a  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  elected  every  four  years.  This  govern- 
ment has  been  recognized  by  that  of  Mexico,  and  its  enyofu 
have  been  received  by  the  United  States.  The  popolation  is 
computed  at  a  million  and  a  half:  Mexico  contains  seven  mil- 
lions. We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  separation  from 
Mexico  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  abdication  of  Iturbid6, 
as  the  Reviewer  intimates.  It  has  always  had  its  distinct 
government,  and  its  annexation  to  the  Mexican  Federacj 
would  only  have  endangered  the  harmony  of  the  union,  fay 
affording  the  wider  scope  for  the  operation  of  that  provincial 
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spirit  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that  a  Federal 
govemment  has  to  contend  with. 

It  is  time  that  we  notice  more  specifically  the  works  men* 
tioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Of  the  **  Notes  on  Mexico/* 
only  a  few  copies  have  reached  this  country^  but  we  understand 
that  an  English  edition  is  in  the  press.  Although  the  statisti- 
cal information  which  it  contains,  is  chiefly  drawn  from  Hum- 
boldt's invaluable  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain^  the  volume 
will  be  found  highly  acceptable,  as  it  comprises  a  descriptioa 
of  some  parts  of  the  country  which  have  hitherto  been  scarcely 
known  to  English  readers  even  by  name.  The  route  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  has  been  fully  described  by  Mr.  Bullock ; 
bat  Mr.  Poinsett  proceeded  as  far  North  as  Guanazuato,  the 
centre  of  the  richest  mining  district,  and  thence,  by  way  of 
San  Luis  Potosi,  to  Tampico,  where  he  embarked  for  the 
Havannah.  The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  volume,  how« 
ever,  is  the  historical  sketch  and  the  appendix  of  state  papers, 
including  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Don  Lucas 
Alaman,  to  the  Sovereign  Congress,  wnich  is  a  complete  expasi 
of  the  state  of  the  nation  up  to  that  period.  Of  these  mate* 
rials,  the  Editor  of  the  Modem  Traveller  has  copiously  availed 
himself  in  his  first  part  of  Mexico,  which  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  a  history  of  the  country  from  the  Spanish  conquest  to 
die  present  times,  compiled  from  Robertson,  De  Solis,  Hum- 
bolot,  Robinson's  Memoirs,  Captain  Basil  HalPs  Journal,  the 
Notes  on  Mexico,  and  other  authorities  ;  the  second  comprises 
a  description  of  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  and  the  capital,  arawn 
firom  Humboldt,  Bullock's  ^^  Six  Month's  Residence,*'  and 
other  recent  travellers ;  and  the  succeeding  two  parts  are  to 
complete  the  description  of  Mexico  and  Guatimala.  The  fol- 
lowing view  of  the  state  of  society  in  Mexico,  while  it  will 
illustrate  some  of  the  preceding  observations,  will  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style  and  execution  of  this  deservedly  popular 
little  work. 

*  The  Revolution  has  at  least  efected  soma  of  the  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  Bishop  to  the  GovemmenU  The  copper-coloured 
race  are  declared,  toeetber  with  all  the  castes,  to  be  possessed  of  the 
same  rights  as  the  whites.  The  **  odious  personal  impost"  of  the  /ri- 
fcrlo  u  also  abolished ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tney  will  now  be 
sobjectto  the  alcabala  and  other  taxes  from  which  they  were  exempt. 
**  Measares,"  however,  '*  must  be  taken/'  says  the  American  Citizen, 
**  Co  educate  the  Indians,  and  lands  must  be  distributed  amone  them, 
before  they  can  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  the  people  of  a 
ftee  govemsQent.''  This  very  measure  the  Bishop  of  Mechoacan 
ui^ges :  ^  Let  a  portion  of  the  domains  of  the  crown  (tierras  reakn- 
gmtujf  which  are  generally  uncultivated,  be  granted  to  the  Indians 
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and  the  castes ;  let  an  agrarian  Ian*  be  passed  for  Mexico,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Asturias  and  (jaliciay  by  which  the  poor  cultirator  is  per- 
mitted to  appropriate,  under  certain  conditions,  the  land  which  the 
great  proprietors  have  led  uncultivated,  to  the  detriment  of  the  mi- 
tional  industry."    The  other  changes  which  the  Bishop  recouuneiids. 
are,  that  liberty  should  be  given  alike  to  the  Indians,  the  castes,  and 
the  whites,  to  settle  in  each  other's  villages,  and  that  all  judges  and 
district  magistrates  should  have  fixed  salaries.     We  know  not  bow 
far  the  Federal  Government  has  hitherto  realised  these  wise  sugges- 
tions ;  but  there  is  room  to  hope  that  they  will  at  least  be  eventually 
accomplished. 

•  Previously  to  the  Revolution,  the  Europeans  (a  word  then  held 

synonymous  with  Spaniard)  are  supposed  t»  have  constituted  only 

the  70th  part  of  the  population,  their  proportion  to  the  white  Creeks 

being  as  one  to  fourteen.    In  the  capital,  according  to  an  officisi 

census  drawn  up  by  the  Count  dc  Revillagigedo,  in  every  hundred 

inhabitants,  forty-nine  were  Spanish  Creoles,  two  European  Spaniardi, 

twenty-four  Aztec  and  Otomite  Indians,  and  twenty-five  of  mnwd 

blood.    Of  1,200,000  whites,  who  were  then  reckoneu  to  be  indiidcd 

in  the  population  of  New  Spain,  Humboldt  supposes  that  not  more 

tlian  70  or  80,000  were  Europeans.    We  have  already  referred  to 

the  pernicious  policy  which  led  to  the  bestowment  of  all  employments 

on  the  natives  of  Old  Spain.    '*  The  most  miserable  European,*'  nji 

Humboldt,  **  without  education  and  without  intellectual  cultivation, 

thinks  himself  superior  to  the  whites  born  in  the  new  continenL'' 

Captain  Hall  states  tliat  the  Spaniards  were  absurdly  unguarded  in 

tlie  terms  they  used  in  speaking  of  the  natives.     They  dlelighted  to 

contrast  their  own  superior  ilhtstracion  with  the  ignorancia  bariara  of 

the  Mexicans ;  and  if  any  one  ventured  to  insinuate,  that  this  ignorance 

of  the  natives  might,  perhaps,  have  been  produced  by  the  manner  in 

which  the  country  haa  been  govemed,-^they  would  turn  fieredy  on 

us,  and  maintain  that  they  were  incapable  of  beioff  educated. 

<  The  castes  are  estimated  by  Humboldt  as  formmg  a  total  of  nearij 
2,400,000,— a  proportion  of  the  population  almost  as  conaiderdde  as 
the  Indians.  The  mestizoes,  or  metis,  are  by  far  the  most  numeronib 
being  reckoned  to  form  seven-eighths  of  the  half-cast  nativea.  TMr 
colour  is  almost  a  pure  white,  with  a  skin  of  remarkable  tranaparem^* 
The  small  beard,  and  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  certain  obliquity  of 
the  eyes,  are  more  certain  indications  of  the  mixture  of  Indian  bloodt 
than  the  nature  of  the  hair.  If  a  mestiza  marries  a  white  mini  tho 
second  generation  differs  hardly  in  any  thing  from  the  European 
race. 

*  The  greater  or  smaller  degree  of  whiteness  of  skin,  decidaa  the 
rank  of  the  individual  in  society.  **  A  white  who  ridea  barefroCi 
thinks  he  belongs  to  the  nobility  of  the  country."  When  any  one  of 
the  lower  orders  enters  into  a  dispute  with  one  of  the  titled  lords  of 
the  country,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  hear  him  say,  *  Do  you  think 
me  not  so  white  as  yourself?'  It  not  unfre^uentfy  occura,  that  ft* 
milies  suspected  of  mixed  blood  apply  to  the  high  court  of  justice  lor 
a  certificate  that  they  arc  white ;  and  in  this  way,  some  very  awaitlqr 
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niulatroes  Lave  hrwl  the  address  to  get  tlicmseWe^  whitened.  Wben 
the  colour  afToriU  too  palpable  a  contradiction  of  the  declaration 
•ought  for,  the  petitioner  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  sooie- 
whnt  problematical  sentence^  that  such  or  such  individuals  may  con- 
sider themselves  as  whites  (que  se  tenj^an  por  blancos), 

*  Of  all  the  European  colonics  under  the  torrid  zone,  Mexico  is 
the  country  in  which  there  are  the  fewest  negroes.  **  One  may  go 
Ihrougli  the  whole  city  of  Mexico,"  says  Humboldt,  ^*  without  seeing 
a  single  black.  In  this  point  of  view,  Mexico  presents  a  strikii^ 
contrast  to  the  Havannah,  Lima,  and  the  Caraccas-  The  negroes  of 
Jamaica  ore,  to  those  of  New  Spain,  in  the  proportion  of  ^250  to  ]. 
According  to  the  most  authentic  accounts  it  appeared,  that  in  1793, 
ID  all  New  Spain,  there  were  not  GOOO  negroes,  and,  at  the  very 
utmost,  9  or  10,000  slaves,  of  whom  the  greater  number  belonged  to 
the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  or  the  tierras  calientes.'*  By 
the  laws,  there  could  be  no  Indian  slaves  in  the  Spanish  colonies ;  and 
though  these  laws  were  notoriously  evaded,  the  slaves  were  taken 
more  under  the  protection  of  the  government  than  the  negroes  in 
other  European  colonies,  and  every  facility  was  given  to  their  obtain- 
ing their  manumission.  To  the  honour  of  the  federal  republic, 
•lavery  can  no  longer  exist  on  the  Mexican  soil. 

*  Among  the  various  ranks  or  orders  into  which  society  is  distri- 
bated,  we  nave  to  notice,  first,  the  titled  nobility,  who  are  all  white 
Creoles,  to  whom  it  will  be  proper  to  restrict  the  terra  Mexicans. 
They  are  thus  characterised  by  the  American  Traveller :  **  Satisfied 
with  the  enjoyment  of  their  large  estate,  and  with  the  consideration 
which  their  rank  and  wealth  confer,  they  seek  no  other  distinction ; 
thejr  are  not  remarkable  for  their  attainments,  or  for  the  strictness  of 
their  morals.   The  lawyers,  (it  is  added,)  who,  in  fact,  exercise  much 
more  influence  over  tlie  people,  rank  next  to  the  nobles.    They  are 
the  younger  branches  of  noble  houses,  or  the  sons  of  Europeans,  and 
•re  distinguished  by  shrewdness  and  intelligence.    Next  in  impor* 
tance  are  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers ;  for  the  former  are  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  separate  class :  they  are  wealthy,  and 
miffht  possess  influence,  but  have  hitherto  taken  little  part  in  the 
politics  of  the  country,  most  probably  from  the  fear  of  losing  their 
property.    The  labouring  class  in  the  cities  and  towns  includes  all 
castes  and  colours :  they  are  industrious  and  orderly,  and  view  with  in- 
terest what  is  passing  around  them ;  most  of  them  can  read,  and  in  the 
large  cities,  papers  and  pamphlets  arc  hawked  about  the  streets,  and 
sold  at  a  cheap  rate.    The  labouring  class  in  the  country  is  composed, 
in  the  same  manner,  of  diflcrcnt  castes:  they  are  sober,  indu^ttrious, 
docile,  ignorant,  and  superstitious,  and  may  be  led  by  their  priests  or 
masters  to  good  or  evil.    Their  apathy  has  in  some  measure  been 
overooine  by  the  long  struggle  for  independence,  in  which  most  of 
them  bore  a  part,  but  they  are  still  under  the  influence  and  direction 
of  the  priests.    The  last  class,  unknown  as  such  in  a  well  regulated 
society,  consists  of  beggars  and  idlers,  drones  that  prey  upon  the 
community,  and  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  are  always  ready  to 
swell  the  cry  of  popular  ferment,  or  to  lend  their  aid  in  favour  of 
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imperial  tyranny.  The  influence  of  this  class,  where  it  is  numenmSy 
upon  the  fate  of  revolutions,  has  always  been  destructive  to  liberty." 
*  In  this  enumeration,  however,  it  is  strange  that  no  specific  notioe 
u  taken  of  the  clergy,  except  as  exerting  a  powerful  influence  over 
the  labouring  classes.  **  It  may  not  be  altogether  correct,*'  it  ia  sud* 
*'  to  consider  their  influence  as  confined  exclusively  to  the  upper  and 
lower  orders  of  society ;  but  certainly,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
middle  class  are  exempt  from  it.  Unfortunately,  too  many  who  were 
educated  in  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  have  emaDci- 
pated  themselves  from  its  superstitions,  only  to  become  sceptia  and 
infidels."  The  inequality  of  fortune  which  is  found  in  the  daa  of 
proprietors,  is  still  more  conspicuous  among  the  clergy.  '*  A  number 
of  them  suffer  extreme  poverty,  while  others  possess  revenues  which 
surpass  those  of  many  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  Germany.  The 
Mcxicnn  clergy  arc  composed  of  only  10,000  individuals,  half  of  whom 
are  regulars  who  wcnr  the  cowl.  If  we  include  lay  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  all  those  who  are  not  in  orders,  we  may  estimate  them  at 
13  or  14<,000.  The  annual  revenues  of  the  eight  Mexican  bisbopi, 
amount  to  a  sum  total  of  118,000/. ;  but  the  income  of  the  bishop  of 
Sonura  amounts  only  to  the  twentieth  part  of  that  of  the  bishopi  of 
Valladolid  and  Mcchoacan ;  and,  what  is  truly  distressing,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  an  archbishop  whose  revenue  amounts  to  27,000^.,  there  are 
clergvmcn  of  Indian  villages  whose  income  docs  not  exceed  from  SOL 
to  25/."  '  pp.  ^08-215. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Mill  has  evidently  performed  his  task  in  a 
very  hasty  manner.  The  *  history  of  Mexico*  occupies  only 
the  last  fifty  pages  of  his  volume ;  the  remainder  being  de- 
voted to  a  statistical  account  of  the  country,  taken  almost  en- 
tirely from  Humboldt,  to  whom  it  might  have  been  as  well  if 
the  Author  hud  made  some  reference  by  way  of  acknowledge- 
ment. The  typographical  errors  in  names  are  numerous,  and 
the  histoiicai  sketch  is  full  of  inaccuracies.  Thus,  we  have 
Santana  and  Santa  Ana  mentioned,  as  two  diflTerent  o^enerals ; 
Iturbidc  is  styled  chief  of  the  '  tri-gaurantee  army;*  Xalapa, 
or  Jalapa,  is  repeatedly  written  Zalapa  andZalappa;  Greneral 
(vuerrero  is  called  Garrero ;  V^ictoria  is  represented  as  having 
supported  Iturbidc  in  his  usurpation  of  the  throne;  0*Donoitt 
is  stated  to  have  died  '  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,' for 
which,  we  believe,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground;  the  river 
Santiago  is  called  Gaudalaxara,  the  name  of  the  intendanoy 
which  it  traverses,  but  mis-spelt;  and  Mexico  is  stated  to  be 

*  abundantly  supplied  with  rivers  of  very  considerable  siie,'— 
the  fact  being  notoriously  the  reverse.  Among  the  original 
information,  we  find  it  stated,  that '  there  is  now  (1824)  a  good 

*  carriage  road  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  from  Mexico  to 

*  Guanaxuato,  and  from  thence  to  St.  Luis  Potosi.'  Mr.  Bul- 
lock, who.  in  m23,  was  four  days  in  reaching  Xalapa  from 
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Vera  Cruz,  whirh  ho  complaina  that  an  English  stage-coach  on 
English  roads  could  have  performed  in  seven  or  eight  hours,— 
will  be  delighted  to  find  on  his  return,  that  a  good  carnage 
road  has  been  constructed  in  this  short  time  all  the  way  to 
Mexico,  the  mountains  included.  And  should  ftlr.  Poinsett 
again  journey  from  Guanaxuato  to  San  Luis,  his  delight  and 
astonishment  will  be  equal  at  finding  a  good  carriage  road, 
where  he  found  only  a  narrow  mule  track,  leading  over  steep 
and  rugged  mountams,  and  through  narrow  defiles,  which  no 
carriage  could  traverse.  Yet,  with  all  these  blunders  and 
marks  of  haste,  Mr.  Mill's  volume  may  be  found  a  useful 
abridgement  or  compendium,  as  the  errors  are  not  very  mate- 
rial, and  the  information,  though  not  very  original,  is  impor- 
tant. 

The  "  History  of  Guatimala**  is  an  interesting  and  valuable 
document,  having  all  the  recommendations  and  disadvantaG:es 
of  an  original  work  written  by  a  native,  and  that  native  a  dig- 
nitary of  the  church.  Minutely  specific,  authentic,  and  enter- 
taining, it  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  tediously  particular ; 
and  the  worthy  Don  has  not  the  gift  of  arrangement,  any  more 
than  that  of  compression.  The  Translator  has,  indeed,  found 
it  necessary  to  make  some  retrenchments,  for  which  he  apolo- 
gizes in  the  preface. 

<  In  a  country  where  Catholicism  governs  with  autocratic  deipo- 
tism,  and  where  the  general  mass  of  population  possesses  no  more  of 
the  lights  of  science,  than  the  ruling  power,  for  reasons  well  adapted 
to  preserve  an  unlimited  swav,  thmics  proper  to  permit,  it  follows, 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  when  an  author  who  is  a  dignitary 
of  the  Church,  writes  a  hbtory  of  that  country,  how  liberal  soever  in 
sentiment  and  little  tinctured  with  bigotry  he  may  be,  the  minutiae  of 
religion  will,  from  many  and  very  cogent  causes,  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  work ;  and^  the  original  of  the  present  account  abounds 
in  passages  of  this  description.  But  as  introducing  this  portion  of  it 
into  the  translation  would  have  nearly  doubled  the  size,  and  conse- 
quently increased  the  price  of  the  book,  without  contributing  to  make 
It  more  generally  interesting,  many  chapters  have  been  entirely 
omitted.  Yet,  tliat  the  reader  mav  not  remain  wholly  uninformed  of 
their  import,  he  is  presented  with  the  heads  of  some  of  them,  viz. 
Of  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Guatemala,  with  a  History  of  the 
Image  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Socorro  worshipped  in  it. — Of  the  Con- 
vents  in  the  city  of  Guatemala. — Of  the  Nunneries  and  Religious 
Houses  for  Females. — Of  inferior  Religious  Orders  or  Fraternities^ — 
Of  the  Parishes  and  Chapels  of  the  City,  with  their  Religious  Festivals. 
—-Of  the  Coronation  of  the  Image  of  St.  Joseph.^Of  Festivals  cele- 
brated m  the  Cathedral.— A  Chronological  Account  of  the  Governors 
and  Captains-General  of  the  Kingdom. — Idem  of  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  different  Dioceses. — Idem  of  illustrious  Ecclesiastics, 
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and  other  individuals  who  have  flourished  in  the  Capital ;— 4Uid 

ral  others  of  a  similar  churactcr.' 

As  the  volume  is  furnished  with  an  alphabetical  index,  it  is 
fi^inprulur  that  it  should  have  been  sent  forth  without  a  table  of 
contents.  Tt  is  distributed  into  fifty-five  chapters,  which  again 
have  sometimes  their  subdivisions.    We  subjoin  the  titles. 

*  Treatise  the  First  — Succinct  Notices  of  the  natural  and  poBtied 
History  of  the  principal  Places. — Chap.  1.  Of  the  kingdom  orGaate- 
mala  in  genera). — 2.  Of  the  five  provinces  on  the  coaat  of  the  Pacific. 
(Chlapa*,  Suchiltepcc,  Escuintia,  Zonzonate,  and  St.  Salvador.]— ^« 
Of  the  five  provinces  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic*  (Vera  Pbs,  Chi- 
quimula,  Hunduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.}— 4'.  Of  the  fifc 
middle  provinces.  (Totonicapan  or  Gucguetonango,  QuezaItenango» 
Solola,  Chinialtcnango,  and  Sacatepec,  containing  the  ci^  of  Old 
Guatemala.) — 5.  to  8.  Topographical  description  and  hutorvof  OU 
Guatemala.  Treatise  the  Second. — General  History  of  the  KimgimL 
Chap.  1.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Monarchy,  and  the  kings  lAo 
governed  it  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.— 2.  Account  of  the 
Quiches. — 3.  History  of  the  Tultecas. — 4r.  Laws  and  Government  of 
the  Indians —5  Manners  and  Customs. — 6.  Variety  of  native  Lan* 
guages — 7.  Proofs  that  Guatemala  was  never  subject  to  the  Mexicio 
Empire. — 8.  Number  of  provinces  at  different  periods — dittributioB 
into  four  intcndancies. — 9.  Intendancy  of  Ciudad  Real  de  Chiapa.— 
10.  Foundation  of  Ciudad  Real. — 11.  District  of  Soconutoo^^lS. 
Province  of  Tzendales. — 13.  First  establishment  of  the  Pipil  Indiaah 
—14.  Conquest  of  the  provinces  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific^— 15. 
Remarkable  objects  in  Escuintla. — 16.  Foundation  of  St.  Salvadorip- 
17-  Invasion  of  Martin  Estete — 18.  Of  the  cities  of  San  Miguel  de 
la  Frontera,  San  Vincente  de  Austria*  and  Trinidad  de  Zonxonate.— 
19.  Remarkable  objects  in  St.  Salvador. — 20.  Concjuest  of  Vera  PlUi 
Alcala,  and  La  Manche. — 21.  Remarkable  objects  m  Vera  Pai^-28 
and  23.  Reduction  of  the  Indians. — 24*  and  25.  Conquest  of  Chiqoi- 
roula,  and  remarkable  objects  in  the  province.—- 26.  Alcaldia  of  Amt" 
tique  and  Port  Dulce. — 27.  Discovery  and  settlement  of  the  provinoe 
ot  Honduras. — 28.  Discovery,  &c.  of  Nicaragua. — ^29.  Revott  of  Ro- 
drigo  de  Contrcras — 30.  Province  of  Costa  Rica. — Sl,SS,andSS. 
Conquest  of  Tologalpa,  Taguzgalpa,  and  Talamanca— 34.  HiitoiTof 
tlie  five  middle  provinces. — 35  and  36.  Conquest  of  Quiche  and  Gua- 
temala.— 37.  Different  positions  of  the  capital. — 38.  Redaction  of 
the  Zutugil  Indians. — 39.  Conquest  of  Sacatepec— 40.  Capture  of 
Mixco. — ^1  and  42.  Insurrection  of  1526.— 43,  44,  and  45.  Hiitoiy 
of  subsequent  conqucsts.^-46.  Description  of  the  valley  of  Guate- 
mala.—-liemarkable  objects  in  the  middle  provinces.' 


*  The  province  of  Chiapa  has  joined  itself  to  the  Meaican  Fedcrt 
tion,  and  is  now  an  integral  part  of  tliat  Republic 
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Nothing  caa  be  worse  than  the  //m-arrangement  of  these  mul- 
tifarious contents.  To  be  fairly  readable,  the  work  requires  to 
be  entirely  re-written.   Instead  of  the  two  treatises,  which  partly 

go  over  the  same  ground,  the  physical  geograi)hy  and  natural 
istorv,  the  political  history,  and  the  topographical  and  statis- 
tical details,  should  have  formed  the  three  grand  divisions,  and 
the  subdivisions  should  have  corresponded  to  the  territorial 
arrangement.  By  this  means,  the  volume  might  have  been 
compressed  into  two  thirds  of  its  present  bulk.  As  a  specimen 
of  tne  worthy  Don's  style  of  composition  and  manner  of  rea* 
soning,  we  subjoin  his  demonstration  that  the  kingdom  of 
Guatimala  was  never  subject  to  the  Mexican  empire. 

'  Autzol,  the  eighth  king  of  Mexico,  although  in  possession  of  an 
extensive  and  flourishing  empire,  was  ambitious  of  amplifying  it  by 
the  annexation  of  Guatemala;  for  this  purpose,  he  employed  all  his 
forces  to  bring  the  Tultecan  chiefs  who  then  governed  it»  under  hts 
dominion ;  butt  failing  in  his  open  attacks,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
his  object  by  other  means.  He  sent  a  special  embassy  to  the  chiefs, 
to  treat  for  an  alliance  between  the  two  kingdoms;  but  this  insidious 
attempt  was  attended  with  as  little  success  as  his  more  undisguised  en- 
deavours ;  for,  when  his  emissaries  were  introduced  to  the  king  of 
Utatlan,  that  monarch  woidd  not  give  them  an  audience  on  the  sub- 
ject of  their  mission,  sagaciously  alleging  that  he  could  not  understand 
tlieir  language.  The  ambassadors  then  proceeded  to  the  court  of 
Guatemala,  where  they  were  received  with  more  civility  and  distinc- 
tion, but  ultimately  msmissed  without  obtaining  their  object.  After 
this  repulse,  they  next  directed  their  counsel  to  the  capital  of  the 
Zutugiles  ;  but  the  king  of  that  country,  who  was  then  living  on  bad 
terms  with  the  princes  of  his  own  family,  received  them  with  unequi- 
vocal marks  of  hostility :  6nding  tliemselves  in  danger,  they  returned 
without  delay  to  the  city  of  Utatlan,  from  which  the  king  of  Quich6 
ordered  them  to  depart  on  the  following  day,  and  to  quit  his  domi- 
nions within  twenty  days.  These  dismissals  were  accompanied  with 
less  than  usual  courtesy,  because  the  chiefs  suspected,  and  not  with- 
out ffood  foundation,  tnat  the  proposal  of  peace  and  alliance  was 
nothing  more  than  a  stratagem  of  Autzol's  to  cover  his  real  design, 
which  was,  that  his  messengers  should  examine  the  roads,  ascertain 
the  forces  of  the  different  nations,  and  take  note  of  such  places  as  lay 
open  to  attack  with  the  greatest  probability  of  success.  Enrico  Mar* 
tinez  and  some  other  writers  were  probably  misled  by  the  vaunting 
boasts  of  the  king  of  Mexico  on  the  return  of  his  ambassadors,  to 
state,  as  a  positive  fact,  that  Guatemala  was  subject  to  the  Mexicans 
before  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest;  they  have,  however, 
omitted  to  adduce  any  arguments  to  substantiate  this  opinion,  or  to 
refer  to  any  monuments  or  authorities  to  give  it  probability. 

*  There  exbt  proofs  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. Acosta  asserts  that  it  was  a  practice  of  the  Mexicans,  to 
induce  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  and  towns  that  they  made 
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themselves  masters  of,  to  learn  voluntarily  and  make  use  of  the  Meu« 
can  idiom ;  or  else  to  compel  them  by  force  to  do  90.  From  thk  ftdi 
it  may  clearly  be  inferred,  that,  as  the  language  of  Mexico  is  not 
generally  spoken  in  this  kingdom,  it  never  was  subject  to  the  enpire 
of  Mexico.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  the  Pipd  Indiam,  who  era 
settled  along  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  province  of  Kscuinth 
to  that  of  St.  Salvador,  speak  a  corrupt  Mexican  language ;  bat  it  is 
a  fact  equally  incontrovertible,  that  these  Indians  are  descended  finom 
certain  Mexicans,  whom  the  Emperor  Autzol  found  the  means  of  in- 
troducing into  these  countries  in  the  character  of  traders,  in  order  to 
form  a  party  for  himself  that  would  be  useful  in  furthering  his  attempts 
at  subjugating  the  kingdom.  Besides  the  Pipiles,  there  are  other 
tribes  who  use  the  Mexican  idiom ;  but,  as  many  Mexican  Indians 
came  with  the  Spanish  conquerors,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
established  themselves  in  colonies,  and  that  these  are  their  descen- 
dants. Although  it  be  admitted  that  the  Mexican  language  n  spoken 
in  some  parts  of  Guatemala,  yet,  as  it  is  not  used  in  the  places  where 
the  capitals  of  the  Tultccan  kings  were  situated,  the  fact^  that  these 
caciques  never  wore  subdued  by  the  Mexicans,  remains  nnshaken; 
ibr,  had  the  contrary  been  the  case,  these  very  towns  would  have 
been  the  places  where,  in  compliance  with  the  Mexican  practice*  that 
language  would  have  been  most  predominant. 

•  bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo  furnishes  another  corroboration  of  the 
fact.  He  says  that,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Guatenuda,  there 
was  no  open  road  from  the  kingdom  of  Mexico  into  the  province  of 
Cliiapa;  there  were  only  narrow  paths,  in  many  places  very  indistinct, 
and  in  others,  all  traces  of  them  were  entirely  lost,  insomuch  that 
the  Spaniards  found  it  necessary  to  make  use  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass to  direct  them  in  the  route  which  tlicy  intended  to  pursue.  The 
district  of  Soconusco  was  equally  devoid  of  practicable  roads.  The 
historian  Hcrrarn  snys,  that  Pedro  de  Alvarado  began  to  open  a  road 
through  the  provinces  of  Socoiuisco  and  Guatemala.  As  there  was 
no  roud  from  Mexico  to  Guatemala,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  latter  kin^idom  could  be  subject  to  the  former,  as  there  were  not 
the  means  of  keeping  up  a  communication  even  between  the  principal 
places  of  the  two  countries.  How  could  the  orders  of  the  emperor 
be  conveyed  to  his  vassals  ?  Or  how  could  the  tributes  and  contribu- 
tions o{'  the  latter  he  conveyed  to  the  treasury  of  the  former  ?  How 
could  the  numerous  armies  that  must  have  been  requisite  to  overcome 
such  powerful  kiii^s  as  those  of  Quiche,  Guatemala,  and  Atitan» 
march  to  these  conqucdts,  without  leaving  an  ample  road  by  which  to 
trace  their  progress.'  pp.  '^00 — 4-, 

An  apparent  anxiety  un  the  part  of  u  nulive  of  Guatimalato 
prove  that  his  country  was  never  subject  to  Mexico,  is  a  cir* 
cuiustauce  of  some  interest,  in  the  pn>s  rnt  relation  of  the  two 
Republics,  if  it  may  be  taken  as  an  itidicatiou  of  a  prevalent 
ft:elin«j:.  Some  of  Don  Domingo's  proofs,  however,  are  by  no 
nirnn!«  so  conclusive  as  he  uotild  have  them  be  thought.  The 
want  of   what  a    Kuropcaii  would   call  a  road,  leading  from 
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Mexico  to  Ooatimala,  by  no  means  proves  that  there  was  no 
intercourse.  If  such  an  obstacle  was  not  found  sufficient  to 
stop  the  progress  of  Cortes  or  Alvarado,  much  less  would  it  be 
made  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  king  Autzol  and  his  Mexicans. 
The  same  ditficulty  had  to  be  surmounted  by  the  kings  of  Te- 
nochtitlan  in  extending  their  conquests  beyond  the  valley  of 
Mexico.  But  the  worthy  Author  forgets  that,  according  to  his 
own  story,  the  Tultecas  or  Toltecs,  who  *  were  descended  from 
'  the  house  of  Israel/  and  came  over  to  Mexico  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  to  escape  the  chastisement  due  to  their  idolatry, — were 
led  by  their  king  Nimaquiche  from  Tula  in  Mexico  into  Guati- 
mala.  Road  or  no  road,  they  found  their  way.  Moreover,  as 
the  powerful  and  polished  people  who  sprang  from  this  most 
remarkable  emigration,  undoubtedly  'maintained an  intercourse 

*  with  the  Egyptians'  (see  p.  209),  it  would  have  been  very 
strange  that  tney  should  liave  had  no  means  of  communicatiuj^ 
with  their  Mexican  brethren  But  the  contrary  is  most  mani- 
fest :  the  kings  of  Tula  and  of  Quiche  acknowledged,  we  are 
told,  their  common  origin,  and  ^  maintained  a  communication 
'  with  each  other.' 

*  For  it  is  related,  in  a  manuscript  of  sixteen  quarto  folios,  which  is 

K reserved  by  the  Indians  of  the  village  of  St.  Andres  Xecul,  that  when 
lontezutna  was  made  prisoner,  he  sent  a  private  ambassador  to 
Kicab  Tanub,  king  of  Quiche^  to  inform  him,  that  some  white  men 
had  arrived  in  his  States,  and  made  war  upon  him  with  such  impetuo- 
sity, that  the  whole  strength  of  his  people  was  unable  to  resist  them  ; 
that  he  was  himself  a  prisoner  surrounded  with  guards,  &c* 

Now  if,  argues  our  Author,  *  Montezuma,  watched  as  he  was 

*  by  his  keepers,  could  contrive  to  despatch  this  messenger  se- 

*  cretly  to  Kicab,  there  is  no  doubt  that  frequent  intercourse 

*  took  place  between  them  in  the  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity.' 
But  if  so,  there  must  have  been  a  way  by  which  tributes  and 
contributions  might  find  their  way  into  the  Mexican  treasury. 

Nor  is  Don  Domingo's  proof,  drawn  from  the  diversity  of 
dialects  in  Guatimala,  less  inconclusive.  The  number  of  lan- 
guages spoken  in  Mexico  exceeds  twenty,  and  some  of  them 
are  said  to  differ  remarkably  from  the  Aztec ;  especially  that  of 
the  Tarasc  Indians  of  Mechoacan,  which  is  distinguished  by 
abounding  in  vowels,  the  Otomite,  and  the  Zapotec.  Yet,  the 
Aztec  empire  of  Montezuma  II.  has  generally  been  made  to  ex- 
tend over  districts  in  which  these  are  the  vernacular  dialects, — 
we  admit,  however,  on  doubtful  premises.  Leaving  these 
learned  reveries,  which  serve  but  to  shew  how  inextricably  in- 
volved in  uncertainty  is  the  problem  relating  to  the  first  peopling 
and  subsequent  civilization  of  the  New  Continent, — thus  much 
is  clear ;  that  Guatimala,  having  been  made  a  distinct  captain^ 
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generalfeihip  under  its  Spanish  conquerors,  has  a  good  righl  to 
hold  herself  independent  still  of  her  Mexican  sister ; — provided 
that  the  provinces  of  tliis  Central  Federation  are  sufficiently 
connected  together  by  common  interests  and  feelings  to  admit 
of  an  efficient  executive  power  being  vested  in  the  President. 
Otherwise,  the  example  of  Chiapa  may  lead  other  provinces  to 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  stronger  power,  and 
Guatimala  may  find  her  independence  a  troublesome  privilege. 
The  province  of  Soconusco,  which  has  united  itself  to  the  Cen- 
tral States,  was,  prior  to  1569,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
audiencia  of  Mexico ;  and,  in  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
territory,  it  belongs  to  the  diocese  of  Chiapa. 

Of  the  topo^aphy  of  both  these  countries,  little  or  nothing 
was  known  prior  to  the  visit  of  Humboldt.     In  Mexico,  the 
capital,  and  the  eastern  and  western  ports,  V^era  Cruz  and  Aca- 
pulco, — in  Guatimala,  the  bay  of  Honduras, — were  sufficiently 
familiar  to  us  by  name ;  but  even  the  provincial  divisions,  as 
well  as  the  most  remarkable  natural  curiosities,  remained  un- 
known.   Robertson  speaks  of  the  provinces  of  Yucatan  and 
Honduras  as  alike  belonging  to  New  Spain,  although  the  latter 
was  never  included  in  the  viceroyalty.      '  Still  further  east',  he 
adds, '  lie  the  two  provinces  of  Costa  Rica  and  Veragua,  which 
'  likewise  belong  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain ;  but  both 
'  have  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  are  appa« 
'  rently  of  such  small  value,  that  they  merit  no  particular  ai- 
'  tention.'*    This  is  the  only  notice  that  he  takes  of  the  cap- 
tain-generalship of  Guatemala,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
totally  ignorant  both  of  its  physical  features  and  its  internal 
divisions;  for  he  passes  over  not  only  the  important  province  of 
Nicaragua,  the  first  that  was  conquered  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
that  which  contains  the  capital  of  the  country.    An  Encyclo- 
pedia published  in  London,  in  1802,  which  devotes  not  c^uite  a 
column  to  the  article  Mexico,  states  that  New  Spain  is  divided 
into  the  three  audiences  of  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  and  Guatimala, 
subdivided  into  provinces  !     But  Pinkerton,  in  the  second  edi- 
tion of  his  Modern  Geography,  is  still  more  stran^ly  and  inex- 
cusably inaccurate,  and  he  has  drawn  down  upon  himself,  by  his 
blunders  and  his  arrogance,  the   somewhat  pointed  rebuKe  of 
M.  Humboldt.    '  This  author',  says  the  latter,  *  who  believes 
'  himself  to  possess  a  singular  knowledge  of  the  true  territorial 

•  divisions  of  New  Spain,  considers  the  provinces  of  Sonora, 
'  Cinaloa,  and  la  Pimeria  as  pnrts  of  New  Biscay.     He  divides 

•  what  he  culls  the  dominions  of  Mexico  into  the  districts  of  New 
'  (lalicict,  Panuco,  Zacatnla,  &c.  &c.    Which  is  as  if  we  should 

<^  Robertson's  America.    Book  VH. 
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'  «iy»  that  the  three  great  divisions  of  Europe  are  Spain,  Lan« 
^  guedoc»  Catalonia,  and  the  territories  of  Cadiz  and  Bourdeaux.' 
Iterer  did  any  traveller  in  civilized  or  semi-civilized  regions, 
find  the  ground  so  unoccupied  by  predecessors  as  Humboldt; 
mnd  never  did  any  writer  who  undertook  to  give  an  account  of 
«  country,  leave  so  little  to  be  done  by  those  who  should  follow 
Jkim.  Humboldt's  Political  Essay  on  New  Spain  was  the  first, 
mad  it  still  remains  the  only  account  we  have  of  that  country. 

*  f  refer  you  back  to  Humboldt/  says  Mr.  Poinsett,  *  who  has 

*  seen  every  thing,  and  described  every  thing  with  wonderful 

*  minuteness  and  accuracy ;  and  I  exhort  you  to  have  patience 

*  with  his  erudite  digressions.     Connect  all   the  facts  in  his 

*  *'  Essai  Politique/'   and  you  will  acquire,  if  not  a  perfect 
^  knowledge  of  this  country,  certainly  a  much  better  idea  of  it 

*  than  you  can  of  any  other  country,  from  any  other  book  of 

*  travels.     When  I  turn  to  the  work  of  this  extraordinary  man, 

*  I  am  disposed  to  abandon  my  journal.'    This  honourable  tes- 
"timony  comes  with  the  more  force  from  an  individual  who  has 
seen  more  of  Mexico  than  most  foreigners  who  have  visited  it. 
2ut,  indeed,  it  is  not  less  than  is  due.    Full  half  of  Mr.  Poin- 
•ett^s  "  Notes"  are  taken  from  Humboldt,  including  all  the 
statistical  details.^    All  our  recent  Encyclopedias  are  indebted 
to  the  same  source  for  the  whole  of  the  geographical  and  sta- 
tis'.lcal  information  they  supply  relative  to  this  country ;  and  it 
is  the  same  with  almost  every  work  that  professes  to   give  an 
account  of  Mexico.    Major  Pike  has,  inoeed,  in  his  **  Explora- 
tory Travels,"  contributed  some  interesting  particulars  respect- 
ing the  interior  provinces.    Captain  Basil  Hall,  too,  though  he 
scarcely  entered  Mexico,  has  given  some  delightful  sketches  of 
the  manners  of  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  at 
Tepic.     Mr.  Bullock  has  furnished  a  very  full  and  amusing  de- 
scription of  the  capital  and  its  environs,  and  an  excellent  chapter 
on  numming  birds ;  and  Mr.  Poinsett  has  made  a  very  interest- 
ing volume  by  means  of  his  visit  to   Guanaxuato  and  his  his- 
torical appendix.    For  the  rest,  our  readers  must  go  to  the 
learned  Prussian. 

We  have  no  room  left  to  advert  to  the  all-engrossing  subject 
of  Mines.  The  American  Traveller  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  profitable  nature  of  mining  speculations. 
He  says,  that  the  ore  throughout  Mexico  is  poor,  the  expenses 
of  working  enormous,  fuel,  in  case  of  applymg  steam,  in  many 

^  We  have  noticed  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the  citations  firom  Hum- 
boldt's work.  Thus,  in  the  statement  of  the  money  in  mortmain,  the 
sum  in  figures  does  not  agree  with  the  total  in  the  text ;  an  item  of 
S»O009000  of  piastres,  belonging  to  the  bishopriiM  of  Oaxaca  and 
Merida,  being  omitted. 
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places  scarce.     Under  the  old  system,  he  thinks  that  the  ut 

Sroiits  of  mining  throughout  Spain,  did  not  averase  more  tlai 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed.    There  can  he  no  AoAlL, 
however,  that  the  produce  of  the  mines  is  capable  of  heii| 
considerably  increased,  as  well  as  that  the  expenses  of  woikiH 
may  be  exceedingly  reduced,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Corm 
system  of  mining.    Sir  William  Adams  is  very  confident  as  li 
the  profitable  issue  of  the  mining  undertakings  in  which  so  vmI 
a  portion  of  British  capital  has  been  embarked ;  and  he  gim 
the  best  proof  of  the  honest  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  iif 
retaining,  through  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  market^  all  \m 
shares.    Of  course,  his  pamphlet  will  be  read  by  every  om 
who  takes  any  interest  in  the  subject.    For  our  own  parts^  m 
should  prefer  an  iron  mine  to  a  silver  mine,  and  a  few  thoniad 
acres  of  corn-land  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  veta  madn:  bit 
we  wish  the  bona-Jide  share-holders  all  possible  success  and  fc-' 
licity. 


Art.  II.  Historical  Vieu)  of  the  Literature  of  the  South  of  EmnfU 
By  J.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Sismondi.  Translated  by  ThomM  Hi^ 
coe,  Esq.    Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo. 
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>ri]^  Sonnet,  however^  in   spite  of  the   warfare  of  criCidb 

still  maintains  its  honours ;  and  to  this  Procrustean  moali 

some  of  our  best  poets  have   loved  to  commit  their  tenderal 

thoughts  and  finest  fancies.    Will  it  be  said  that  the  moi 

difHculty  of  the  measure  recommended  it  as  a  trial  of  skill  tl 

Milton  and  Shakspeare,  Spenser  and  Drummond,  Cowperul 

Wordsworth  ?    Milton's  fondness  for  the  Sonnet  may  be  ist^oA 

to  his  admiration  of  Italian  literature ;  but,  on  examining  Al 

few  exquisite  specimens  he  has  left  of  this  species  of  compO" 

sition,  lie  will  be  found  to  have  adonted  the  sonnet  as  the  O- 

pression  of  his  most  earnest  thougnts,  of  the  most  exaltrf 

and  noble  sentiments.    There  is  no  air  of  triflinj?  about  thai  I  ^ 

poems,  none  of  the  constraint  of  an  imitator.    If  he  imitatfli  1^ 

any  poet  in  these  compositions,  it  is  the  mighty  Florentine^  not  I  ^ 

the  Poet  of  Vaucluse  ;  we  allude  more  especially  to  die  Xf*i  I . 

xvi*\  xvii*^  xviii*^  and  xxii"*.     The  one  on  his  own  Blindnoii  I J 

and  that  on  his  deceased  wife,  are  the  records  of  deep,  penooil  I  j 

feeling.     In  fact,  from  the  age  of  three  and  twenty  to  the  peria'  I  ^ 

of  his  life  when  his '  light  was  spent,*  and  long  afterwards,  ^\\ 

appears  to  have  had  a  partiality  for  this  graceful  vehicferfl; 

poetical  sentiment.     Spenser,  in  his  '  Amoretti/  has  apparesdjf  l|| 
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•pired  to  the  character  of  an  English  Petrarch.  He  has  given 
•  eighty-eight  sonnets,  many  of  them  possessing  great  ease 
nd  beauty,  but  '  love,  only  love  the  forceless  numbers  mean ;' 
iftd  it  is  toe  subject,  not  the  measure,  which  has  condemned 
hmm  to  neglect.  We  have  often  wondered  that  Gray,  an  ad- 
■irer  as  he  was  of  Italian  literature,  should  have  left  behind 
lim  but  one  sonnet,  and  that  one  both  faulty  in  its  rhymes, 
■mI  afiected  in  its  diction.  Cowper,  the  reviver  of  the  natural 
li  poetry,  is  never  more  easy  and  natural  than  in  his  sonnets; 
Mcl  Wordsworth  scarcely  ever  rises  so  high  above  the  lake  le- 
m1,  as  in  the  exquisite  series  which  he  has  given  us. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  Sonnet  has  been  brought  into  undeser- 
Md  disgrace  by  being  made  the  vehicle  of  inanity.     But  there 
hs*  besides  tliis,  a  prejudice  against  the  arbitrary  law  which 
lies  down  the  writer  to  fourteen  lines,  neither  more  nor  less. 
Fbe  reasonableness  of  the  law  is  called  in  q^uestion,  and  Eng- 
lishmen wish  to  have  a  reason  for  every  thme, — more  especi- 
ally for  every  restriction  on  natural  liberty.    Why  should  Pe- 
trarch, who  lived  five  hundred  years  ago,  be  allowed  to  give 
Invrs  to  English  versification  in  the  present  day?    It  may  at 
twice  be  conceded,  that    the   Petrarchan  sonnet,    in  all  its 
rigid  exactness,  is  not  adapted  to  the  genius  of  English  poetry; 
more  especially  since,  with  us,  identical  terminations  do  not 
pass  for  rhyme,  and  moreover  because  the  two  languages  most 
essentially  difitr  in  their  construction  and  character.     But  the 
true  description  of  the  Sonnet,  and  that  which  includes  the 
rationale  oi  the  law  that  governs  it,  appears  to  us  to  be,  that  it 
is  a  one-stanza  poem,  or,  if  the  reader  please,  a  poem  consist- 
ing of  one  double  stanza.     Its  distinguishing  character  is  its 
unity ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  in  the  form,  which 
should  also  characterise  the  idea,  it  is  requisite  that  all  the 
parts  should  be   so  adjusted  as   to  depend  on  each  other. 
With  this  view,  the  rhymes  of  the  first  four  lines  are  repeated 
in  the  next  four,  while  the  last  six,  which  wind  up  the  thought, 
are  in  like  manner  interwoven  ;  so  that  the  whole  forms  a  sys- 
tem as  closely  connected  as  the  Spenserian  stanza  of  nine  lines, 
or  the  atiava  rima  stanza  of  eight.    Three  four- line  stanzas 
with  a  concluding  couplet,  do  not  make  a  sonnet,  any  more 
than  two  four-line  stanzas,  unconnected  by  their  rhymes,  would 
be  transformed  into  a  Spenserian  stinza  by  the  addition  of  an 
Alexandrine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  precise  arrangement  of  the 
rhymes  in  the  sonnet,  and  the  greater  or  less  variety  of  termi- 
nation, are  of  no  furtlier  consequence  than  as  these  bear  on  the 
oflTect  required, — an   inter- connection  and  dependence  of  the 
parts,  and  an  avoidance  of  what,  in  music,  is  termed  a  close» 
till  the  «nd  of  the  hainiuny.     If  it  be  still  asked,  why  should 
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this  intricate  stanza  have  fourteen  lines,  neither  more  nor  \tMg 
we  would  say,  let  any  dissatisfied  poet  or  critic  try  to  fremei 
stanza  of  more  perfect  construction  and  better  adapted  to  iii 
purpose.  Less  than  fourteen,  it  will  be  admitted,  would  n^ 
strict  the  compass  of  thought  to  a  most  narrow  range  ;  forH 
odd  thirteentli  would  be  intolerable ;  and  if  twelve  were  Mt 
tliey  would  find  it  difficult  to  arrange  themselves  into  a  gjaocM 
groupe,  being  too  many  to  be  embraced  by  one  set  of  rhymi^ 
and  too  few  to  divide  into  separate  companies.  But,  beyoni 
fourteen  lines,  it  would  be  difficult,  not  to  say  impractiiaibl^ 
to  preserve  any  thing  like  that  unity  and  mutual  dependenoi 
of  parts,  which  appear  to  us  to  characterise  the  sonnet.  Petnm^ 
then,  we  venture  to  think,  was  right,  and  M.  Sismondi,  in  thi 
objections  he  takes  to  the  sonnet,  wrong.  When,  indeed,  hi 
observes,  that  '  the  sonnet  is  essentially  musical,'  and  that'll 
'  acts  upon  the  mind  rather  through  the  words,  than  by  At 
'  thoughts,' — he  seems  to  forget,  that  tlie  first  remark  apofiii 
equally  to  every  species  of  metrical  arrangement,  especialrr  li 
the  still  more  complex  stanzas  of  lyric  poetry  ;  while  the  ottNt 
part  of  the  sentence  describes,  not  the  sonnet  specifically,  M 
a  very  large  proportion  of  exquisite  poetry, — the  odes  of  Hi* 
race  and  Catullus,  perhaps,  not  less  than  the  sonnets  of  P^ 
trarch. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  Boccaccio,  aa  one  of  thi 
revivers  of  ancient  learning  has  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of 

rosterity  equal  to  those  of  Fetrarch.  He  was  bom  at  Pans  k 
313,  the  natural  son  of  a  Florentine  merchant.  From  \k 
earliest  youth  he  shewed  a  predilection  for  letters,  and  fixed  ei 
Naples  as  his  place  of  residence,  where  literature  flourishd 
under  the  protection  of  Robert,  the  reigning  monarch.  Hani| 
acquired  tne  rudiments  of  the  Greek  tongue,  (a  rare  acquuilNi 
among  the  scholars  of  that  age,)  he  returned  in  1342  to  Flo- 
rence. He  had  formed  an  attachment  to  a  natural  daariitetof 
King  Robert,  whom  he  celebrates  in  his  writings  under  tk 
name  of  Fiammetta — an  unworthy  passion,  to  which,  it  is  aUegsdl 
that  the  impure  and  exceptionable  parts  of  the  Decameron  BMf 
be  attributed,  that  work  naving  been  composed  for  her  amus* 
ment.  fioccaccio  cultivated  an  intimate  friendship  with  F^ 
trarch,  which  lasted  the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  He  dM 
in  1375. 

Among  the  numerous  works  of  this  writer,  it  is  the  DecaM- 
ron  alone,  which  places  him  on  a  level  with  Dante  and  Petrarok 
as  the  third  member  of  the  illustrious  triumvirate  to  whom  a 
to  be  ascribed  the  creation  of  Italian  literature. 

*  These  stories/  remarks  M.  Sismondi,  *  which  are  varied  witkii* 
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■ 

.4i^te  art,  oj  well  ia  subject  as  in  stvl^t  from  the  most  pathetic  and 

Render  to  the  most  sportive,  and,  unfortunately,  the  most  ]icentioua» 

exhibit  a  wonderful  power  of  narration  ;  and  his  description  of  the 

'^ pbgue  in  Florence,  which  serves  as  an  introduction  to  them,  may  be 

'  tuked  with  the  most  celebrated  historical  descriptions  which  ba^e 

deacended  to  us.    The  perfect  truth  of  colouring;  the  exquisite 

ichoice  of  circumstances,  calculated  to  produce  the  deepest  impreasioo, 

-  Mid  which  place  before  our  eyes  the  most  repulsive  scenes,  withoat 

*«KGiting  disgust ;  and  the  emotion  of  the  writer,  which  insensibly 

p  ipervades  every  part,  give  to  this  picture  that  true  eloquence  of  hit- 

JUmrj  which,  in  Thucvdidcs,  animates  the  relation  of  the  plague  in 

•Atbens.    Boccaccio  had,  doubtless,  this  model  before  his  eyes ;  but 

Jtfie  events,  to  which  he  was  a  witness,  had  vividly  imprened  his  mindt 

^•nd  it  was  the  faithful  delineation  of  what  he  had  seen,  rather  thin 

'die  classical  imitation,  which  served  to  develop  his  talent 

<  One  cannot  but  pause  in  astonishment  at  the  choice  of  to 

£oomy  an  introduction  to  effusions  of  no  paj  a  nature.  We  are 
Dazed  at  such  an  intoxicated  enjoyment  of  hfe,  under  the  threatened 
approach  of  death ;  at  such  irreprMsible  desire  in  the  bosom  of  man 
to  divert  the  mind  from  sorrow ;  and  at  the  torrent  of  mirth  which 
inundates  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  horrors  which  should  seem  to 
wither  it  up.  As  long  as  we  feel  delight  in  nourishing  feelinn  that 
•re  in  unison  with  a  melancholy  temperament,  we  have  not  yet  felt  the 
orerwhelming  weight  of  real  sorrow.  When  experience  has,  at 
length,  taught  us  the  substantial  eriefs  of  life,  we  then  first  learn  the 
necessity  of  resisting  them ;  and,  calling  the  imagination  to  our  aid, 
to  turn  aside  the  shafts  of  calamity,  we  struggle  with  our  sorrow,  and 
treat  it  as  an  invalid,  from  whom  we  withdraw  every  object  which 
nay  remind  him  of  the  cause  of  his  malady.  With  regard  to  the 
etories  themselves,  it  would  be  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  them  by 
extracts,  and  impossible  to  preserve,  in  a  translation,  the  merits  of 
their  style.  The  praise  of  Boccaccio  consists  in  the  perfect  purity  of 
Ilia  language,  in  his  elegance,  his  ^race,  and,  above  all,  in  that  ndiveU 

'  which  IS  the  chief  merit  of  narration,  and  the  peculiar  charm  of  the 
Italian  tongue.    Unfortunately,  Boccaccio  did  not  prescribe  to  him- 

'  acif  the  same  purity  in  his  images  as  in  his  phraseology.  The  cha- 
racter of  his  work  is  light  and  sportive;  He  has  insert^  in  it  a  great 
number  of  tales  of  gallantry ;  he  has  exhausted  his  powers  of  ridiciile 
on  the  duped  husband,  on  the  depraved  and  depraving  monks,  and 
on  Btdijects,  in  morals  and  religious  worship,  which  he  himself  re- 

rtd  as  sacred ;  and  his  reputation  is  thus  little  in  harmony  with 
real  tenor  of  his  conducL  The  Decameron  was  published 
towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  (b  lS52or  1353), 
wlien  Boocacdo  was  at  least  thirty-nine  years  of  age ;  and  from  the 
first  discovery  of  printing,  was  freely  circulated  in  Italy,  until  the 
Council  of  Trent  proscribed  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  after  two  re- 
markable negotiations  between  this  Prince  and  Popes  Pius  V.  and 
Sixtus  v.,  the  Decameron  was  again  published,  in  1573  and  1582, 
purified  and  corrected.*    Vol.  II.  pp.  6—8. 
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A  striking  coincidence  is  observable  between    the  lit 

fortunes  of  Petrarch  and  of  Boccaccio.     Petrarch  looke 

immortality  from  works  of  learning,  composed   in  one  o 

ancient  languages ;   but  he  derived  it  from   works  whic 

either  despised  or  affected  to  despise, — from  the   mere 

things  of  his  imagination.     In  like  manner,  Boccaccio  he) 

Decameron  in  no  esteem,  having  composed  it,  he  tells  lu, 

for  the  solace  of  the  ladies,  who,  at  that  time,  led  a  ven 

mal  life  ;  but  his  reputation  rests  upon  those  very  tales  « 

he  undervalued,  and  which,  in  his  declining  age,  were  loi 

of  religious  self-upbraidings.      Before  his   time,   tales 

merely  subjects  or  social  mirth.    He  first  transported  i 

into  hterature,  and  added  elegance  of  diction,  and  the  ch 

of  narration,  to  the  simpler  delight  afforded  by  the  old  n: 

tors.    The  description  ot  the  plague  at  Florence,  is  one  o 

best  historical  descriptions  extant.    It  is  impossible  not  I 

struck  with  the  endless  variety  of  the  tales.     Many  of  \ 

breathe  an  air  of  free,  unrestrained  licentiousness  and  m 

but  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  pathetic,  orreplete  with  o 

humour  of  the  most  innocent  kmd.    This  variety  consti 

the  ^reat  charm  of  the  Decameron  ;  and  what  is  tmly  adi 

ble  IS,  that  in  each  of  these  styles,  the  narration  is  eqi 

easy,   natural,  and  flowing ;  while  the  consistency  of  < 

person  is  preserved  with  a  dramatic  fidelity,  and  the  diil 

is  so  true  to  the  several  speakers,  that  each  of  them  k< 

from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  the  distinctive  traits  d 

character.     Tricking  and  licentious  priests,  at  that  tin 

extraordinary  phenomena,  monks  devoted  to  sensuality 

lewdness,   credulous  and  outwitted  husbands,  youne  pe 

caring  for  nothing  but  pleasure,  old  men  and  old  women  tt 

ingot  nothing  but  money,  frank  and  courteoos   cavalien 

rates,  hermits,  counterfeiters  of  sham  miracles,  in  a  woid, 

fenus  omne ; — these  are  the  figures  that  are  rapidly  prese 
y  this  most  delightful  of  magic  lanterns  in  an  ever  new 
pleasing  succession. 

Two  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  followed  this  g 
triumvirate,  obtained  some  degree  of  celebrity ;  Fade 
Uberti,  and  Federigo  Frezzi.  Each  chose  Dante  for 
model, — a  vain  ambition  ;  the  former  in  his  Dettumimdo.  a 
scription  of  the  universe  ;  the  other  in  his  Quadrirrgio^  or 
empires  of  Love,  Satan,  Vice,  and  Virtue:  both  poeiM 
servile  imitations  of  their  illustrious  model.  To  onr  s 
surprise,  M.  Sismondi  has  passed  them  over  without  a  u 
remark.  But  they  have  many  beauties,  and  of  the  hig 
order.  The  hackneyed  trick  of  a  vision,-— a  most  im 
vehicle,  which  nothing  can  animate  but  the  extraordinary 
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creative  energies  of  the  poet,  was  probably  the  weight  which 
Bank  these  productions  so  low  in  general  estimation.  The 
personification  of  Rome,  however,  in  the  Dettamondo,  is 
scarcely  unworthy  of  Dante  himself.  The  Quadrircgio,  though 
in  every  respect  inferior,  has  been  more  generally  read. 

The  warm  sunshine  of  the  court  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
brought  into  life  two  poems,  or  chivalrous  romances  in  verse; 
the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci,  a  Florentine,  and  the  Or- 
laudo  Innamorato  of  Boiardo.  The  great  merit  of  these  poets, 
is,  that  they  prepared  the  way  for  Ariosto  in  a  new  mode  of 
poetical  composition, — the  mixture  of  humour  with  fabulous 
narrative.  Ariosto  produced  his  Orlando  Furioso  in  1316, 
and  it  was  received  with  the  most  lively  enthusiasm. 

'  The  Orlando  Furioso,'  says  M.  Sismondi,  <  is  a  poem  universally 
known.  It  has  been  translated  into  all  the  modern  tongues ;  and  by 
the  sole  charm  of  its  adventures,  independently  of  its  poetry,  has  long 
been  the  delight  of  the  youth  of  all  countries.  It  may  tlierefore  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  aware  that  Ariosto  undertook 
to  sing  the  Paladins  and  their  amours  at  the  court  of  Charlemi^ney 
during  the  fabulous  wars  of  this  monarch  against  the  Moors.  &  it 
were  required  to  assign  an  historical  epoch  to  the  events  contained  in 
this  poem,  we  must  place  them  before  the  year  778,  when  Orlando 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  in  an  expedition  which  Charle- 
magne made,  before  he  was  emperor,  to  defena  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 
But  it  may  be  conjectured,  that  the  romance-writers  have  confounded 
the  wars  of  Charles  Martel  against  Abdelrahman,  with  those  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  have  thus  given  rise  to  the  traditions  of  the  inva- 
sion of  France  by  the  Saracens,  and  of  tliose  unheard  of  perils,  from 
which  the  West  of  Europe  was  saved  bv  the  valour  of  the  Paladins. 
Every  reader  knows,  that  Orlando,  of  all  the  heroes  of  Ariosto  the  most 
renowned  for  his  valour,  became  mad,  through  love  for  Angelica; 
and  that  his  madness,  which  is  only  an  episode  in  this  long  poem, 
has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  of  the  composition,  although  it  is  not 
until  the  twenty-third  canto  that  Orlando  is  deprived  of  his  senses. 
*  «  »  *  * 

^  The  poem  of  Ariosto  is  only  a  fragment  of  the  history  of  the 
knights  of  Charlemagne  and  their  amours ;  and  it  has  neither  be- 
ffinning  nor  end,  further  than  any  particular  detached  period  may 
Be  said  to  possess  them.  This  want  of  unity  essentially  mjures  the 
interest  aad  the  general  impression  which  we  ought  to  derive  from 
the  work.  But  the  avidity  with  which  all  nations,  and  all  a^es*  have 
read  Ariosto,  even  when  his  story  b  despoiled  of  its  poetic  charms 
by  translation,  sufficiently  proves  that  he  had  the  art  of  giving  to  its 
individual  parts  an  interest  which  it  does  not  possess  as  a  whole. 
Above  all,  he  has  communicated  to  it  a  spirit  of  valour.  In  spite  of 
the  habitual  absurdity  of  those  chivalrous  combats ;  in  spite  of 
the  diq>roportion  of  the  causes  with  their  effects,  and  the  raillery 
which  seems  inseparable  from  the  narration  of  his  battles,  Ariosto 
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nlwnys  contrives  to  excite  in  us  ao  eDthusiasm  and  ao  intoxicn 
valour  wMch  create  a  love  of  enterprise  in  every  reader.  Ore 
most  exalted  enjoyments  of  man,  consists  in  the  full  dcrelopoi 
his  energies  and  power.  The  great  art  of  the  poet  of  romaoa 
awaken  a  proper  confidence  in  our  own  resourcea,  by  raising  a 
his  hero  all  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  spells  of  magic,  and  b 
hibiting  him  as  triumphant,  by  the  superiority  of  hia  will  and  cm 
over  all  the  powers  which  had  conspired  his  ruin. 

'In  the  world  into  which  Ariosto  transports  us,  we  find  also  as 
source  of  enjoyment.  This  world,  essentially  poetic*  in  which  s 
vulgar  interests  of  life  are  suspended;  where  love  and  honour  n 
only  laws  and  the  onl^  motives  to  action,  and  no  factitious  want 
cold  calculations  chill  the  soul ;  where  all  the  pains  and  all  Um 
quietudes  incident  to  our  lot,  and  the  inequalitiea  of  rank  si 
riches  are  forgotten;  this  imaginary  world  cfaarnoa  away  sB 
cares.  We  delight  in  making  excursions  into  it*  and  in  discoTeri 
it  a  refuge  from  the  distractions  of  real  life.  We  derive,  iodea 
instruction  from  these  reveries  ;  for  the  difference  between  the  i 
of  romance  and  the  real  world  is  such,  that  we  cannot,  intke 
make  the  least  use  of  the  lessons  received  from  the  other.  It  i 
fact,  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  species  of  poetry,  tlMl 
impossible  to  derive  from  it  any  kind  of  instruction.' 

We  wish  that  IVI.  Sismondi  had  stopped  here.  The  ren 
with  which  he  closes  the  para^^raph,  is,  we  are  persuaded, 
from  being  even  philosophically,  much  less  morally  correct 

We  must  omit  several  names  in  M.  Sismondi *s  catalo; 
and  pass  over  to  Torquato  Tnsso,  who,  at  an  early  age, 
duced  that,  of  which  It.ily  had  hitherto  been  deemed  incapi 
an  epic  poem.  lie  devoted  sixteen  years  to  its  compoail 
Such  was  the  avidity  with  which  it  was  read  on  its  appeara 
that  seven  editions  of  it  were  printed  in  one  year.  1581. 
merit  of  the  "  Jerusalt^m  delivered"  consists  greatly  in  its  i 
ject, — the  memorable  strupcgle  between  the  Cnristiana  and 
Saracens  during  the  Crusades.  A  theme  better  adapted  to 
highest  poetic  eflbct  could  not  have  been  selectea,  and 
whole  course  of  the  poem  is  truly  epic, — '  entire,  sim 
'  grand.'  M.  Sismondi,  admitting  the  distinction  beta 
the  romantic  and  the  classical  styles  of  poetry,  judidoi 
shews  that  Tusso  was  indebted  to  each. 

'  But  Tasso  has  shewn  how  a  man  of  powerful  genius,  initiBa 
two  kinds,  might  be,  at  once,  classical  in  the  plan,  and  roauMtt 
the  painting  of  manners  and  situation.  His  poem  was  ooncaifa 
the  spirit  of  antiquity,  and  executed  in  the  spirit  of  the  middfe  ^ 
Our  customs,  our  education,  the  most  touchmg  passagea  ia  oar 
tories,  and,  perhaps,  even  the  tales  of  our  nursery,  alwaya  can] 

back  to  the  times  and  manners  of  chivalry.    Every  tbinc  r 

with  that  age  awakens  our  sensibility.    Every  thing,  on  the 
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diat  is  derived  from  the  mythologica]  times  of  antiquity,  acts  only  o« 
B|ir  memory.  The  two  epochs  of  civilization  were  each  preceded  by 
their  heroic  ages.  The  Greeks  ascended  to  the  companions  of  Her- 
euIeSy  and  we  look  back  to  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne.  The«e 
two  races  of  heroes  are,  perhaps,  alike  the  creation  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  a  later  age ;  but  it  is  exactly  this  which  renders  their  rela- 
tion the  more  true  to  the  age  that  has  created  them.  The  heroic 
^^  form  the  ideal  of  succeeding  times.  Wt  seek  in  them  the  model 
of  perfection,  which  is  most  in  unison  with  our  opinions,  our  preju- 
lices,  our  domestic  sentiments,  politics,  and  religion.  It  is,  conse- 
quently, by  a  reference  to  this  heroism,  that  poetry  is  enabled  to 
exercise  her  power  more  strongly  over  the  mind  or  the  heart. 
Poetry,  at  least  that  of  the  first  class,  has  the  same  object  as  every 
Mher  branch  of  art.  It  transports  us  from  the  real  into  an  ideal 
irorld.  All  the  fine  arts  seek  to  retrace  those  primitive  forms  of 
^uty  which  are  not  found  in  the  visible  world,  but  the  impression 
>f  which  is  fixed  in  our  minds,  as  the  model  by  which  to  regulate 
>ur  judgment.  It  is  not  a  correct  opinion,  that  the  Venus  of  Apelles 
iras  only  a  combination  of  all  that  the  painter  found  most  perfect  in 
the  most  beautiful  women.  Her  image  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
irtist  before  this  combination.  It  was  afler  this  image  that  he  se- 
lected subjects  for  the  various  parts.  This  original  image  could  alone 
liarmonize  the  various  models  which  he  consulted ;  and  this  assistance, 
purely  mechanical,  to  retrace  the  most  beautiful  forms,  served  only 
Ce  develop  his  own  conception,  the  idea  of  beauty,  as  it  is  con- 
oeived  by  the  mind,  and  as  it  can  never  be  identified  in  any  individual 
brm. 

'  In  the  same  manner,  we  find  an  ideal  image  of  the  beauty  of 
diaracter,  of  conduct,  of  passion,  and  I  had  almost  said,  of  crime, 
irhich  has  not  been  combined  from  different  individuals ;  which  is 
BOt  the  fruit  of  observation  or  of  comparison ;  but  which  previously 
mbsists  in  our  own  mind,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  base  of  our 
X)etic  principles.  Observation  shews  us  that  this  idea  is  not  the 
uuDe  in  all  nations.  It  is  modified  by  general,  and  often  by  unknown 
aiuses,  which  seem  to  arise  almost  as  much  from  diversity  of  origin 
IS  from  education.  The  French  knight  possesses,  in  our  imagination, 
I  different  character  from  that  of  the  knight  of  Italy,  Spain,  £ng- 
and,  or  Germany ;  and  all  these  champions  of  modern  times  difrer 
till  more  from  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  and  bear  the  marks  of  the 
lomantic  race,  formed  from  the  mixture  of  Germans  and  Latins. 
i¥e  easily  portray,  to  our  own  minds,  the  modern  hero,  whose 
iharacteristics  are  universally  recognised  by  all  European  nations ; 
lut  we  cannot  form  a  just  conception  of  the  hero  of  antiquity,  and 
tre  obliged  to  delineate  his  character  from  memory  and  classical  re- 
iollections,  and  not  from  our  individual  feelings.  It  is  this  circum- 
lance,  which  gives  so  cold  an  air  to  the  classical  poems  of  modern 
lines.  In  the  romantic  species,  the  appeal  is  made  directly  to  our 
iwn  hearts ;  in  the  classical,  it  seems  requisite  to  consult  our  books, 
jid  to  have  every  feeling  and  idea  justified  by  a  quotation  from  an 
hdent  author. 
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*  We  have  admired,  in  Tasso,  the  antique  cast  of  his  po«fii,«aii 
that  beauty  which  results  from  the  unity  and  regularity  of  aefng;n,  wat 
from  the  harmony  of  all  its  parts.  But  this  merit,  the  principal  OM 
perhaps,  in  our  eyes,  is  not  that  which  has  rendered  his  woi^  is 
popular.  It  is  its  romantic  form,  which  harmonizes  with  the  seitti* 
nicnts,  the  passions,  and  the  recollections  of  Europeans.  It  is  b^ 
cause  he  celebrates  heroes  whose  type  exists  in  their  hearts,  that  he 
18  celebrated  in  his  turn  by  the  gondoliers  of  Venice ;  that  a  whole 
people  cherish  his  memory  ;  and  that,  in  the  nights  of  summer,  the 
marmers  interchange  the  sorrows  of  Erminia  and  the  death  of  do- 
rinda.*     Vol.  IL  pp.  159—162. 

The  pathetic  story  of  Tasso 's  adversities,  is  very  impres*' 
sively  related  by  M.  Sismondi,  but  the  circumstances  must  be 
familiar  to  our  readers.  We  have  no  room  to  notice  the  Amya- 
tas  and  other  minor  works  of  Tasso,  amounting,  with  \m 
*'  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  to  twelve  quarto  volumes ;  but  mast 
pass  on  to  Bemi,  distinguished  among  the  Italian  poeta  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  species  of  poetij, 
which  has  retained  his  name, — the  light  and  elegant  mockerf 
of  which  he  set  the  example,  being  still  called  bemeaque. 


*  The  gayety,'  remarks  M.  Sismondi,  *  with  which  he  recounts  ^ 
ous  events,  without  rendering  them  vulgar,  is  not  confounded  fav^ 
countrymen  with  the  burlesque,  to  which  it  is  so  nearly  allied,    itl^ 
above  all,  in  the   Orlando  Innamoraio  of  the  Count   Boiavdo^  re 
modelled  by  Berni  in  a  free  and  lively  style,  that  we  perceive  the  M* 
iiess  of  his  genius.     His  other  works,  imbued,  perhapst  with  uisie 
comic  wit,  trespass  too  frequently  on  the  bounds  of  propriefy.   Fka^ 
cesco  Bcrni  was  born  about  1490,  at  Lamporecchio,  a  castle  betwees 
Florence  and  Pistoia.     We  know  little  more  of  bis  biographj  thai 
what  he  relates  himself,  in  a  jesting  tone,  in  the  sixty-seventh  esali 
of  his  Orlando  Innamoraio.     He  was  of  a  noble,  bat   not  imahr^ 
family.     At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Uomc,  full  of  ooid- 
dencc  in  the  protection  of  Cardinal  Dovizio  da  Bibbiena,  who,  in  bdi 
took  little  interest  in  his  welfare.     After  the  death  of  that  pcdiAft 
being  always  embarrassed,  he  entered  as  secretary  into  the  Aposlefc 
Dutary.    He  there  found  the  means  of  life,  but  was  oppressed  brsa 
irksome  employ,  to  which  he  was  never  reconciled.     "Rva  labotut I^ 
creased,  in  proportion  as  he  gave  less  satisfaction.    He  carried  unfa 
his  arms,  in  his  bosom,  and  in  his  pockets,  whole  packets  of  httsi^ 
to  which  he  never  found  time   to  reply.     His  revenues  were  wmM% 
and  when  he  came  to  collect  them,  he  frequently  found,  aecoidiagli 
his  own  expressions,  that  storms,  water,  nre,  or  the  devil,  had  aaMt 
them  entirely  away.     His  mirth,  and  the  verses  and  tales  adiiehM 
recited,  made  him  an  acceptable  member  of  society ;  but,  whateisr 
love  he  might  have  had  for  liberty,  he  remained  always  in  a  »wm  if 
dependence.      By  his  satires  he  made  himself  many  teemies,  ttt 
most  vindictive  of  whom  was  Pietro  Aretino,  whom  he,  in  turn,  (ti 
not  spare.     Bcrni,  who  informs  us  that  his  greatest  pleasnra  w 
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Ijfhg  io  bad  and  doing  nothing,  experienced,  if  we  are  to  believe 
coainKNi  rumour*  a  death  more  tragic  than  we  ahould  have  been,  led 
•o  expect  from  hit  situation  in  life.  He  was  the  common  friend  of 
tte  Cardinal  Ippolito  and  the  Duke  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  who  were 
couains-german,  and  waa  solicited  by  the  latter  of  these  to  poison  lib 
relation.  As  he  refused  to  participate  in  so  black, a  crime,  he  was 
kknself  poisoned  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  the  year  15S6*  In  the 
MBSe  year,  the  Cardinal  Ippolito  was,  in  fact,  poisoned  by  his  cousin/ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  215—218. 

Bemi^a  taste  had  been  formed  by  a  diligent  atudy  of  the 
^cients.  Uia  rifammtnto  of  the  Orlando  Innamorato  baa  ao 
completely  superseded  tbe  original,  that  no  one  ever  thinks  of 
Boiardo ;  and  its  popularity  is  easily  accounted  for.  His  plea- 
Muntries  are  almost  irresistible,  and  he  has  always  had  a  large 
party  of  admirers,  who  rank  him  with  the  most  eminent  poets 
of  Italy.  Every  tiding  in  his  hands  is  transformed  into  the  ri- 
diculous ;  his  satire  knows  no.  bouxids.  I}is  object  was,  to  ex- 
cite a  laugh,  and  provided  be, attained  it,  be  was  not  restrained 
l^y  uiy  #cruple  of  morality  or  decorum.  .He  laughs  at  cbival- 

Z,  even  more  than  Arioato  do§s.  Not  that  be  has  b.urlesqued 
a  poem  of  Boiacdo  ;  it  is  i  the  same  romance  told  in  eood 
Mmest,  but  told  by  a  man  who  cannot  refrain  from  laughing 
ftll  the  while  be  is  telling  it.  The  versification  is  laboured ; 
tbe  wit  profusely  scattered ;  the  gayety  more  sportive  than 
Ariosto's,  though,  with  respect  to  ima^nation,  colouring, 
richness,  all  that  constitutes  true  poetry,  the  two  poems  wul 
not  bear  a  comparison. 

Tbe  next  name  that  occurs,  is  a  far  more  illustrious  one ;  the 
eloquent  historian  and  subtle  politician,  Maccbiavelli.    Bom 
at  Florence  in  1469,  from  bis  earliest  manhood  he  was  em- 
ployed in  public  affairs.     In  tbe  midst  of  these  grave  occupa- 
tions, however,  he  cultivated  bis  satiric  talent,  and  composed 
some  comedies,  his  novel  of  3^1(^or,  re-modelled  in  French  by 
La  Fontaine,  and  some  tolerable  sonnets.    Having  been  em- 
ployed on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Cs^sar  Borgia,  he  had 
ample  leisure  for  studying  the  crooked  policy  of  that  illustri- 
pua  villain.     He  owed  bia  elevation  to  tbe  party  in  opposition 
to  the  Medici ;  and  when  tbe  latter  were  recalled  in  1612, 
Maccbiavelli  waa  banish^.    Having  joined  in  a  plot  againat 
die  uaurpers,  be  was  seized,  and  put  to  the  torture ;  but  nwiing 
in  crimination  of  either  himself  or  bis  associates  waa  extorted 
Brom  him.    He  was  set  at  liberty  by.  Leo  X.    Hence  arose  bis 
batred  of  princes,  whom  he  took  a  pleasure  in  painting  .as  ,bo 
liad  seen  them,  in  a  work  profes^qly  written  for  their  instruc- 
ion,  with  that  profouncl  knpwiedge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
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*iih  the  tTcrtt  skill  lie  had  ?.c<juired  of  unfolding  the  intricate 
thread  of  their  |/eifi.li'.u>  dUsimiilatton. 

<  He  dedicated  his  treatise  oTihe  Prineipet  not  to  Lorenio  die 
Magnificent,  as   Bnutterwek,  bj  a  strange  anachroniim,  has  ftaled, 
but  to  Lorenzo,  duke  of  LTrbino,  the  proud  usuq>er  of  the  liberties  of 
Florence  and  of  the  estates  of  his  benefactor,  the  former  Duke  of 
Urbino,  uf  the  house  of  Itorere.     Lorenzo  thought  himself  profeond 
when  he  was  crafty,  and  ener<;etic  when  he  was  cruel ;  and  Machil- 
velli,  in  shewing,  in  his  treatise  of  the  Principe^  how  an  able  usurpefi 
who  is  not  restrained  by  any  moral  principloi  may   consolidate  bii 
power,  gave  to  the  duke  instructions  conformable  to  his  taste.    The 
true  object,   however,  of  Machiavcili  could  not  be  to  secure  oo  hit 
throne  a  tyrant  wliom  he  hated,  and  against  whom  he  had  conspired. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  l.*'  only  proposed  to  himself,  to  expose  to  the 
people  the  maxims  oftviuiii.y,  in  order  to  render  them  odious;  fer 
an  universal  experience  had,  at  that  time,  made  them  known  throocb- 
out  all  Italy,  and  that  diabolical  polic}',  which  MachiavelH  reduoedte 
a  system,  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  qf  all  the  states.     There 
is,  in  his  manner  of  treating  the  subject,  a  general  feeling  of  bitte^ 
ness  against  mankind,  and  a  contempt  of  the  human  race,  which  in- 
duces  him  to  addrc^  it  in  language  adapted  to  its  despicable  and  de-    ' 
praveu  condition.     He  applies  himself  to  the  interests  and  selfish  esl* 
culations  of  mankind,  since  they  do  not  deserve  an  appeal  to  their  en- 
thusiasm and  moral  sense.     He  establishes  principles  m  theoir,  whidb 
he  knows  his  readers  will  reduce  to  practice;  and   he  exhibiti  the 
piny  of  the  human  passions  with  an  energy  and  clearness  which  re- 
quire no  ornament.' 

We  entirely  agree  with  M.  Sisniondi  in  considering  his  Dis- 
courses on  Livy  us  his  best  and  profoundost  work.    It  has  been 
ever  since  resorted  to  as  as  a  treasury  of  political   maximSt 
founded  on  an   exact  estimate  of  human  nature  and  human 
nioiives.     Mis  history  of  Florence  is  the  true  eloquence  of  his- 
tory :  it  is  an  admirable  delineation  of  popular  passions  and 
factious  tumults,  and  exhibits  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  huoisa 
heart,     lie  died  in  1627,  having  left  three  comedies,  which,  BL 
Sismondi  says,  for  novelty  of  plot,  vivacity  of  dialogue,  and  de- 
lineation of  character,  are  far  superior  to  all  that  Italy  had  then, 
or,  perhaps,  has  since  produced.     In  each  of  them,  he  exposed 
sanctimonious   hypocrisy  with  a  strength  and  fidelity,  whidi 
left  nothing  to  the  invention  of  the  Author  of  Tartuffe, 

M.  Sismondi  concludes  his  review  of  the  Italian  Literature 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  some  remarks  on  the  progress  of 
the  comic  drama.  But,  amid  a  host  of  comic  autiiors,  5000 
of  whose  dramas  were,  according  to  Riccobino,  printed  be* 
tween  the  years  loOO  and  1736,  not  one  truly  comic  genioi 
seems  to  have  arisen  in  Italy.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  moun- 
tebanks and  empirics  attempted  to  represent  farces  of  a  gfeats 
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lenorth  than  the  ordinary  dialogue  then  in  vogue  between  a 

a uack  and  his  buffoon ;  and  thus,  they  assumed,  by  degrees, 
le  form  of  a  comedy.  These  pieces  were  partly  extempora- 
neous ;  but  a  certain  character  was  assigned  to  each  actor,  with 
the  outline  of  the  part  he  was  to  play.  Hence,  the  invention  of 
the  masks  of  Pantaloon,  Harlequin,  and  Columbine,  to  whom 
three  succeeding  centuries  have  been  indebted'  for  the  plea- 
sures of  buffoonery. 

The  decline  of  Italian  literature  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is 
called  by  the  Italians,  the  age  of  Seicentistu  A  few  writers,  how- 
ever, resisted  the  torrent  of  bad  taste,  whose  names,as  well  as  the 
names  of  those  who  indulged  in  extravagance  and  false  refine- 
ments, are  recorded  by  M.  Sismondi.  This  perverted  taste 
was  first  perceived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  century. 
Guarini  may  be  said  to  belong  to  both  of  these  epochs.  His 
Pastor  Fido  was  represented,  for  the  first  time,  in  1585.  We 
cannot  insert  our  Author's  analysis  of  this  poem,  which  Guarini 
extended  into  more  than  6000  lines.  He  has  hardly,  we  think, 
rendered  sufficient  justice  to  the  Pastor  Fido  in  tne  following 
strictures. 

*  Wc  can  scarcely,  at  this  period,  conceive  how  so  long  a  piece 
could   have  been  represented.    From  the  language  of  the  dialogue, 
the  trifling  thoughts,  and  common  places,  and  the  flatness  of  the  ac- 
tion, we  easily  gather  that  Guarini  formed  no  idea  of  any  impatience  in  the 
spectators,  nor  thought  himself  obliged  to  awaken  their  curiosity,  and 
to  rivet  their  attention  to  the  story.     Nor  was  he  acquainted  with  the 
art,  so  important  in  the  eyes  of  modern  French  critics,  of  connecting 
the  dificrent  scenes,  and  of  assigning  probable  motives  for  the  appear- 
ancc  and  disappearance  of  the  persons  of  the  drama.     Each  scene  is, 
for  the  most  part,  a  separate  act,   with  very  little  reference,  either  in 
action,  or  in  time  and  place,  to  that  which  immediately  precedes  it ; 
and  this  want  of  consistency,   as  a  whole,  throws  an  air  of  singular 
coldness  over  the  6rst  act,  consisting  of  five  scenes,  which  unconnect- 
edly  follow  each  other  in  the  manner  of  five  different  plots.     The 
versification  of  the  Pastor  Fido  appears  to  me  even  more  pleasing 
than  that  of  the  Amyntas,     Guarini  gave  exquisite  grace  and  har- 
mony to  his  verses ;  passing,  without  effort  or  abruptness,  from  the 
versi  sciobi  to  measures  the  most  varied  and  complex.    Indeed,  no 
prose  could  have  conveyed  his  sentiments  more  accurately ;  while  no 
species  of  lyric  poetry,  in  the  ode  or  in  the  canzone,  display  a  happier 
combination  of  rhymes,  or  a  greater  variety  of  feet,  both  regular  and 
Tee.     The  piece  is,  perhaps,  more  deficient  io  spirit  than  in  poetry ; 
:he  sentiments  are  often  trite ;  and  the  author  attempts  to  disguise  his 
rant  of  originality  by  frequent  affectation  and  conceit.    Its  chief  at- 
raction,  and  which  very  much  contributed  to  its  success,  is  the  poe* 
ical  exhibition  of  the  passion  of  love,  the  source  of  the  various  mci- 
lents  throughout  the  entire  action  of  the  piece,  throwing  its  voluptu- 
»us«harm  equally  over  the  poet,  the  actors^  and  the  spectators.' 
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Amon^  a  tribe  of  petty  versifiers,  Filacaia^Btattds- aldioit' 
alone,  a  poet  of  strong  and  manly  conceptions, — a  mommieiit' 
iu  the  desert.  He  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1642,  and' died  in' 
1707.  The  spark  of  ancient  freedom  in  bis  geiierona  bowMt, 
survived  the  aegeheracy  of  his  age.  The  warb  of  the  sncce^ 
sion,  and  the  calamities  of  the  unhappy  times  on  which  be  hiid* 
fallen,  inspired  him  with  a  lofty  spirit  of  poetical  enthaftittka. 
Of  his  sonnets,  M.  Sismondi  has  inserted  nis  beautiftil,  bat  in- 
dignant appeal  to  Italy,  as  the  best  specimen  of  lialian 
poetry  which  the  seventeenth  century  affords.  It  is  elq;ailtly 
rendered  by  Mr.  Roscoe. 

*  Italia !  thou  to  whom,  in  evil  hour. 

The  fatal  boon  of  beauty  Nature  gave. 

Yet  on  thy  front  the  sentence  did  engrave. 
That  ceaseless  woe  should  be  thy  only  dower ! 
Ah  !  were  that  beauty  less,  or  more  thy  power ! 

That  he  who  now  compels  thee  to  his  arms, 

Might  gaze  with  cold  mcUfierence  on  thy  charms. 
Or  tremble  at  thine  eye's  indignant  lower. 
Thou  should'st  not,  then,  behold,  in  glittering  line. 

From  the  high  Alps  embattled  throngs  descend. 
And  Gallic  hordes  pollute  thy  Po's  clear  wave. 
Nor,  whilst  encompass'd  close  by  spears,  not  thine, 

Should'st  thou  by  foreign  hands  thy  rights  defend. 
Conquering  or  conquered,  evermore  a  slave.* 

The  remaining  sonnets  of  this  Poet,  M.  Sismondi  doet  not 
consider  to  be  of  equal  merit.  Has  he  not  overlooked  the  vi- 
gorous sonnet  addressed  to  Fortune  ?  We  are  strongly  tempt- 
ed to  oScr  a  translation  of  it,  which,  if  it  has  no  other  pnisei 
deserves  that  at  least  of  being  faithful  to  the  original. 

<      If  they,  O  Fortune,  who  thy  power  adore. 

Prudence  and  Honour  for  thv  gifVs  resign, 

I  thank  thee  that  thy  hatred  has  been  mme. 
And  that  thou  keep'st  the  oath  thy  anger  swore. 
For  thro'  this  life,  he  mine  or  less  or  more, 

In  poverty  and  sorrow  I  may  pine. 

But  will  not  bow  me  at  thine  idol  shrine, 
The  riches  which  I  prize  not,  to  implore. 
I  ask  not  peace  with  thee;  thy  darts  of  hate 

At  me  unspared,  unbated  still  may  fly  ; 
Thy  love,  and  not  thy  wrath,  I  deprecate ; 

For  thU  I  have  dened,  and  will  uef}'. 
Wisdom  and  Tirtue  shun  the  fortunate, 

But  comfort  to  the  wretched  aye  b  nigh.' 

We  reluctantly  omit  all  mention  of  Metastasio,  Goldooi, 
Gozzi,  Pindamonti,  and  many  other  distinguished  xmmes  iaths 
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eighteenth  century.     This  article,  already  protracted  beyond 
our  ordinary  limits,  must  close  with  Alfieri. 

Italian  comedy  made  considerable  advances  under  Ooldoni, 
Oozzi,  and  Albergati,  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  but  Tragedy,  in  tne  mean  time,  with  the  exception 
of  Ma^ei*s  Merope,  was  silent.  Metastasio,  the  favourite  poet 
of  the  nation,  had  diffused  a  universal  taste  for  that  voluptuous 
but  sickly  poetry,  which  *  overpowers  by  its  inebriating  sweet- 
•  ness,'  and  by  its  gorgeous  richness  of  imagery. 

*  Italy  has,  however/  remarks  M •  Sismondiy  <  in  our  own  davs, 
given  birth  to  a  man,  who,  beyond  any  other,  was  calculated  by  his 
virtues,  and  by  his  defects,  to  perceive  the  errors  of  Metastasio ;  to 
despise  his  ctfeminacy ;  to  ridicule  his  stage  effect,  his  suspended 
daggers,  hi^  love  confidants,  and  all  the  factitious  system  which  he 
had  introduced  on  the  stage.  The  Count  Vittorio  Alfieri,  of  Asti, 
has  himself  acquainted  us,  in  his  Confessions,  with  his  own  fierce  and 
aspiring  character,  impatient  of  all  restraint,  violent,  an  enemy  to 
repose,  and  to  a  mode  of  life  which  had  enervated  his  fellow-country- 
men. He  regarded  effeminacy  as  a  public  crime,  and  blamed  Metns- 
tasio  more  for  having  corrupted  the  Italians,  than  fur  not  adopting 
the  true  rules  of  tragedy.  As  soon  as  the  predilections  of  his  youth 
be«'an  to  calm,  and  he  had  discontinued  traversing  Europe,  more  as  a 
courier  than  as  a  tourist,  his  first  verses  were  dictated  by  indignation. 
He  had  an  exalted  idea  of  the  duties  and  the  dignity  of  man  ;  an 
ardent  love  of  liberty  and  of  all  the  noble  actions  to  which  it  has 
given  birth ;  a  singular  ignorance,  which  did  not  allow  him  to  judge 
correctly  of  the  government  of  any  country,  and  which  led  him  to 
confound  the  dissolution  of  all  the  bonds  of  society  with  that  freedom 
after  which  he  sighed ;  and  an  inveterate  hatred  of  that  system  of 
tyranny  in  the  governments  around  him,  which  had  degraded  man- 
kind. This,  indeed,  might  he  called  a  personal  hatred,  since  he 
shared  and  felt  more  acutely  than  any  other  individual,  that  humilia- 
tion which  for  so  long  a  time  had  debased  the  Italians. 

'  Metastasio  was  the  poet  of  love ;  Alfieri,  of  freedom.  All  the 
pieces  of  the  latter  have  a  political  tendency,  and  owe  their  eloquence, 
their  warmth,  and  their  rapidity,  to  the  powerful  sentiment  which 
possessed  the  poet,  and  compelled  him  to  write  from  the  impulse  of 
his  soul.  Alfieri  did  not  possess  the  requisite  talent  for  tragedy* 
His  vivid  emotions  were  not  derived  from  his  imagination,  but  solely 
from  his  feelings.  He  did  not  change  places  with  his  hero,  to  be 
himself  moved  by  varied  impressions;  he  remains  always  himself; 
and  from  this  circumstance  he  is  more  deficient  than  any  writer  in 
variety  of  incident,  and  often  degenerates  into  monotony.  But, 
before  we  inquire  whether  we  should  allow  his  productions  the  title 
of  fine  tragedies,  we  ought,  as  a  celebrated  female  has  observed, 
when  we  consider  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  to  regard  them  as 
actions  commanding  our  admiration. 

*  The  creation  of  a  new  Italian  drama  by  Alfieri,  is  a  phenomenon 
which  strikes  us  with  astonishment.    Before  his  time,  the  Italians 
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were  inferior  to  all  the  nattoni  of  Europe  ia  the  dramatic  art.  Alfieri 
hai  ranged  himself  hy  the  tide  of  the  great  French  tragediana ;  aai 
he  shares  with  them  the  advantages  which  they  posseu  over  all  othnk 
He  has  united  the  beauties  of  art,  unity,  singleness  of  subject,  aad 
probability,  the  properties  of  the  French  drama,  to  the  sublimity  of 
situation  and  character,  and  the  important  events  of  the  Greek 
theatre,  and  to  the  profound  thought  and  sentiment  of  the  Engliih 
stage.  He  has  rescued  trngcdy  from  the  saloons  of  courts,  to  wnich 
the  manners  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had  restricted  her;  he  has 
introduced  her  to  councils,  to  public  places,  to  the  state;  and  be  has 
given  to  the  most  elevated  of  poetical  productions,  the  meet  nobley 
the  most  important  general  interest.  He  has  annihilated  the  ooaven- 
tional  forms  which  substituted  a  ridiculous  affectation  for  the  aublimitf 
of  nature ;  the  gallantry  derived  from  the  old  French  romances, 
which  exhibits  the  heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome  under  a  preposteroos 
disguise :  the  honied  sweetness  and  pastoral  languor  which,  since  the 
time  of  Guarini,  represented  all  the  heroic  characters  on  the  ItalisB 
stage  with  effeminate  sentiments  and  manners;  the  aflectation  of 
chivalry  and  valour,  which,  on  the  Spanish  stage,  attac)iing  life  itidf 
to  a  delicate  and  scrupulous  point  of  honour,  converta  the  loftiest 
characters  into  bravoes,  eager  to  destroy  each  other.  The  gallanti^ 
of  romances,  the  effiminacy  of  pastorals,  the  point  of  honour  of  chi- 
valry, appeared  to  him  so  many  masks  imposed  upon  nature,  under 
which  all  true  feelings  and  passions  were  concealed  from  view.  He 
has  torn  off  these  musks,  and  has  exhibited  on  the  stage  man  in  his 
real  greatness,  and  in  his  true  relations.  If  in  this  new  conception  of 
tragedy  he  has  sometimes  erred,  if  he  has  abandoned  himselt  to  ex- 
aggeration, and  to  a  violence  natural  to  his  own  character,  he  has  still 
effected  enough  to  claim  our  admiration.  The  writers  who  have  rac- 
ceeded  him,  and  who  have  profited  from  the  grandeur  of  hia  ityle, 
without  incurring  his  peculiar  faults,  sufficiently  prove  tlie  progress 
which  the  Italian  drama  made  under  him,  and  how  highly  it  alands 
indebted  to  his  genius.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  457 — 460. 

We  frankly  confess,  that  the  dramatic  excellence  of  Alfieri. 
is  not  an  article  of  our  literary  faith.  The  principles  of  hia 
drama  are  absolutely  false.  Alfieri,  it  is  true,  disdained  the 
softness  and  the  mellifluous  refinements  of  Metastasio.  Hia 
hatred  of  the  general  servility  and  corruption  of  his  age,  breathes 
in  the  indis^nant  diction  of  his  diulocrue,  and  the  stoical  pride 
of  his  sentiments.  Rut  stoicii^ni  is  not  poetry,  and  au  unre- 
lieved, unmitigated  vehemence  of  thought  and  expression  will 
never  powerfully  afTect  the  heart.  The  rough  ana  abrupt  lan- 
guage of  AItieri«  from  \vhich«  in  conformity  to  his  own  theory 
of  tragic  composition,  he  thought  fit  to  exclude  all  figurative 
diction,  makes  his  characters  appear  quite  devoid  of  imaeina- 
tion.  His  native  dialect  is  despoiled,  by  this  cold  and  artificial 
process  of  its  natural  cliarnib.  The  harmony,  without  which 
poetry  becomes   a   heavy  and  monotonous  accumulation  of 
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Teree,  is  so  far  from  beinff  ambitiously  wooed  by  this  eccentric 
Poet,  that  he  wounds  the  ear  with  the  harshest  dissonance. 
The  region  of  tragedy  is  indeed  exalted  far  above  the  grossness 
of  sensual  pleasure;  but  the  seductions  of  life  are  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  tragic  scene,  to  make  way  for  a  cold,  unbend- 
ing virtue,  tlie  ideal  virtue  of  the  schools,  which  warred  alike 
against  the  pa&sions  and  the  affections,  and  reduced  man  to 
the  '  mere  spectre  of  humanity.'  In  reading  a  tragedy  of 
Alfieri,  we  seem  transported  into  those  Arctic  climes,  where 
nature  seems  to  repose  as  in  her  sepulchre,  and  the  whole  face 
of  things  is  cold,  dark,  and  desolate.  The  fewness  of  his  per- 
sonagesy  who  rarely  exceed  four,  contributes  to  the  same  me- 
lancholy impression  of  a  sombre,  depopulated  drama,  deprived 
of  all  the  bustling  and  stirring  agency  which  give:>  Hie  and 
interest  to  tlie  poet's  scenes.  Metastasio  is  justly  reproached 
with  sameness  of  character  and  of  incident.  It  is  precisely 
what  Alfieri,  with  a  perfect  indifference  to  public  criticism, 
avows  to  be  the  defect  of  his  own  tragedies.  *  Whoever,*  says 
he,  *  is  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  one,  is  acquainted  with 
'  them  all.  His  characters  are  a  sort  of  moral  skeletons,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  the  phrase, — lifeless  abstractions  of  virtue  or  of 
crime.  His  villains  shew  their  dispositions  without  the  slight- 
est disguise  ;  and  his  virtuous  personages  are  neither  pleasincr 
nor  interesting.  M.  Sismondi  observes,  that  Alfieri's  motives 
were  judicious  for  banishing  confidants  from  the  stage.  These 
speaking  automata  are,  it  is  true,  sufiiciently  ridiculous ;  a  sort 
of  dramatic  hooks  on  which  the  heroines  bang  a  long  story 
which  the  poor  creatures  must  have  heard  often  enough  to 
know  by  heart.  But  he  has  not  introduced  in  their  room  any 
secondary  personages,  who  might  have  taken  an  inferior,  but 
direct  interest  in  the  action,  and  would  not  have  been  the  mere 
shadow  of  others.  Alfieri  takes  credit  to  himself  for  havino* 
greatly  diversified  his  personages,  and  given  tyrants,  conspira- 
tors, queens,  and  lovers,  their  separate  and  appropriate  charac- 
ters. '  I  much  doubt,'  says  M.  Sismondi,  whom  we  are  happy 
to  find  not  much  at  variance  with  ourselves  in  our  general 
estimate  of  this  poet, 

*  whether  this  merit  will  be  so  fully  appreciated  by  his  readers  as  by 
Alfieri  himself.  On  the  contrary,  there  prevails  in  the  tragedies  of 
Alfieri  a  great  monotony.  Not  only  characters  of  the  same  class  are 
mingled  together,  but  even  those  which  belong  to  different  classes, 
bear  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  they  all  partake  of  the  mind  of 
the  author.  He  himself  was  a  man  of  too  passionate,  too  caustic, 
and  too  independent  a  character,  easily  to  adopt  the  sentiments  and 
thoughts  of  another.     From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  pieces^ 
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we  may  trace  in  him  the  sworn  foe  of  tyrantSt  the  enemy  of  corrup- 
tion,  and,  apparently,  the  enemy  of  all  established  forms  of  aociety; 
and  as  his  style  is  always  constrained  and  concise,  almost  to  aflSscta- 
tion,  the  expression  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  sentiments  themselvsiy 
have  too  frequent  and  too  great  resemblance.'  p.  470. 

The  play  selected  for  analysis  by  M.  Sismondi,  is  the  Philip 
II.,  a  subject  well  suited  to  Aliieri*s  genius; — the  portraiture 
of  the  darkest  monster  of  modem  times,  a  tyrant, '  who  for  a 
'  long  time,*  remarks  Madame  de  Stael,  ^  impressed  his  own 
'  character  on  that  of  the  Spanish  nation,' — and  the  disastroiu 
pRssion  of  his  son  Don  Carlos.  Isabella,  in  a  soliloquy,  re- 
proaches herself  with  her  own  love  for  the  youns  prince,  when 
Carlos  enters  and  implores  her  compassion.  Mr.  Roscoe  has 
adopted  Mr.  Charles  Lambe's  energetic  version  of  this  trage- 
dian. 

'  Ah !  thou  art  ignorant  of  my  father's  nature. 
And  may  kind  Heaven  that  ignorance  prolong  i 
The  treacherous  intrigues  of  an  impious  court 
To  thee  arc  all  unknown.     An  upright  heart 
Could  not  believe,  much  less  such  guilt  imagine. 
More  cruel  than  the  sycophantic  train 
Surrounding  him,  'tis  Philip  that  abhors  me» 
He  sets  the  example  to  the  servile  crowd; 
His  wrathful  temper  chafes  at  nature's  ties : 
Yet  do  I  not  forget  that  he's  my  father. 
If  for  one  day  I  could  forget  that  tie, 
And  rouse  the  slumbers  of  my  smother'd  wrongs, 
Never,  oh  never,  should  he  hear  me  mourn 
My  ravish'd  honours,  my  offended  fame, 
His  unexampled  and  unnatural  hate. 
No,  of  a  wrong  more  deep  I  would  upbraid  him  : 
He  took  my  all  the  day  he  tore  thee  rrom  me/ 

Before  they  part,  Isabella  avows  her  passion  in  an  expres* 
sion   which  she  utters  in    her   agitation,  but  which   Carioi 
readily  understands.     In  the  second  act,  Philip,  who  harboun 
suspicions  of  his  queen,  instructs  Gomez  to  observe  her  daring 
a  conversation  which  he  is  about  to  have  with  her.    She  enteiii 
He  charges  his  son  with  treason  in  supporting  the  rebels ;  bnt 
his  words  are  artfully  broken  in  such  a  way  as  to  conTinoe 
her  that  their  mutual  attachment  is  no  secret.    Yet,  when  the 
prince  is  accused,  she  defends  him  eloquently  and  courageously. 
The  king  appears  convinced,  sends  for  Carlos,  and  alarms  him 
by  the  same  artifices.     This  double  examination,   which  is 
really  terrific,  terminates  with  a  kind  of  short-hand  scene,  in 
four  verses,  replete  with  quick  and  sudden  reciprocations  be- 
tween Philip  and  Gomez. 
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^PhO.  Hcard'st  thou  ? 
Gom.  I  heard. 

Phik  Sawest  thou  ? 

Gom.  I  saw. 

PhO.  Oh,  rage! 

Then,  then,  suipicion^— 
Gom^  Now  is  certainty. 

PhiL  And  Philip  yet  is  unrevenged  ? 
Gom.  Reflect— 

Phil,  I  have  reflected.    Follow  thou  my  footsteps.' 

Carlos  is  tried  by  the  Inquisition  in  the  third  act,  and  ad- 
judged to  death.  After  an  interview  between  Gomez  and 
Carlos,  in  the  fourth,  which  contributeR  little  to  the  action, 
beyond  unfolding  the  cruel  dissimulation  of  the  minister;  and 
another  between  Gomez  and  the  queen,  during  which  he  perfi-^ 
diously  assures  her  that  he  will  introduce  lier  to  Carlos ;  the 
fifth  act  opens  with  the  prison,  where  Carlos  is  awaiting  his 
fate  with  great  fortitude.  Isabella  enters,  urges  him  to  flee, 
and  tells  him  that  Gomez  has  prepared  eveiy  thing  for  his 
escape.  Carlos  in  a  moment  perceives  the  horrible  snare  into 
which  both  had  been  betrayed,  undeceives  her,  and  exhorts  her 
to  flee  while  there  is  yet  time,  to  save  her  honour,  and  to  remove 
all  pretext  for  the  ferocious  revenge  of  the  king.  Whilst  she 
hesitates,  Philip  enters. 

'  He  expresses  a  savage  jo^  in  having  them  both  completely  in  his 
power.  He  has  been  acquainted  with  their  passion  from  its  com- 
mencement, and  has  observed  the  progress  of  it,  unknown  to  them- 
selves. His  jealousy  is  not  of  the  heart,  but  of  offended  pride,  and 
he  now  avows  it.  Carlos  attempts  to  justify  Isabella,  but  she  rejects 
all  excuse ;  she  asks  for  death  to  liberate  her  from  this  horrible 
palace ;  she  provokes  Philip  by  exasperating  language  \  and  Alfieri 
liere  again  places  his  own  feelings,  and  his  own  expressions  of  hatred, 
in  the  mouths  of  his  personages.  Gomez  returns,  bearing  a  cup,  and 
a  poniard  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  Perez.  Philip  offers  to  the 
two  lovers  the  choice  of  the  dagger  or  the  bowl.  Carlos  chooses  the 
dagger,  and  strikes  himself  a  mortal  blow.  Isabella  congratulates 
herself  on  dying,  and  Philip,  to  punish  her  the  more,  condemns  her 
to  life ;  but  she  snatches  from  the  person  of  the  king  his  own  dagger, 
and  kills  herself  in  her  turn.  This  stage  trick  appears  to  me  to  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  Alfieri.  A  king  is  not  easily  robbed  of  his 
poniard,  and  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  calculate  the  action  so 
nicely,  if  the  catastrophe  was  to  depend  on  the  chance  of  Isabella 
finding  herself  on  the  right,  instead  of  the  lef^  side  of  the  king ;  and 
on  the  poniard  of  the  king,  if  he  carried  one,  not  being  fastened  in 
his  girdle,  or  hidden  by  the  folds  of  his  dress.'  pp.  492—5. 

We  could  have  wished,  that  M.  Sismondi  had  entered  at 
length  into  the  comparison,  which  he  has  promised  us  in  a 
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future  volume,  between  Alfieri's  Philip  II.,  and  the  Don  Carloi 
of  Schiller.  He  has,  however,  said  enough  to  shew  that  he 
greatly  prefers  the  tragedy  of  the  Italian  poet, — a  judgemmt 
from  which  \vc  entirely  dissent.  With  Altitrri,  this  portion  of 
the  work  abruptly  terminates  ;  and  we  shall  reserve  any  gene- 
ral remarks  on  its  literary  character,  till  we  have  an  opportn- 
nity  of  examining  the  sequel. 

Art.  HI.  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  France  in  the  Years  1816  amf  1817* 
By  Frances  Jane  Carey.  8vo.  pp.  502.  Price  14s.  Lopdos, 
1823. 

MAN  has  been  well  defined  by  Paley  to  he  a  bundle  of  ht- 
biU;  these  constitute  his  individuality  as  detached  from 
the  species  in  general,   and  they  are  the  ^and  distinctive  co- 
lours which   separate  nations  and  countries  from  each  other. 
Cross  a  river,  or  a  mountain,  or  an  arm  of  the  ocean,  and  a  new 
and  unexpected  system  of  manners, — new  modes  of  life, — a  new 
series  of  conventional  usa(::es  burst  upon  you.  The  old  and  expe- 
rienced traveller  contemplates  with  little  surprise  and  no  emo- 
tion, the  strong  contnists  which   are  perpetually  springing  up 
before  him  in  the  varied  progress  of  his  wayfarings.     Upon  the 
sensitive  organs  of  youth,  but  more  especially  upon  the  female 
mind,  which,  in  its  tastes  and  its  movements,  is  always  youth- 
ful, the  impressions  made  by  such  sudden  and  rapid  changes, 
are  deep  and  vehement.     All  is  surprise  and  delight,  so  aoonss 
this  new  world  reveals  itself  in  its  first  gloss  and  freshness.    It 
can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  whom  long  and  frequent  wan- 
derings over  the  continent  have  deadened  to  the  excitements  of 
curiosity, — in  whom,  all  that  it  presents,  raises  only  an  imperfect 
worn-out  enjoyment,  as  if  the  chace  after  novelty  were  com- 
pletelv  run  down,  and  nothing  remained  either  to  stimulate  or 
to  gratify  expectation, — with  what  a  restless,  delighted  eye  and 
beating  and  enlivened  heart,  the  untravelled  stranger  hails  the 
objects  that  rush  upon  his  senses,  when  he  first  arrives  in  a 
foreign  country. 

If  ow  the  heart  is  not  constructed  for  unparticipated  satisfac- 
tions. There  is  a  moral  surfeit  in  every  pleasure  which  is  not 
imparted;  but  that  which  is  communicated  to  others,  is  nsu- 
riously  paid  back,  and  becomes  a  redoubled  enjoyment  It  may 
be  questioned,  e\en  in  spite  of  the  vaunted  raptures  of  musing 
in  the  realms  of  stillne>s  and  solitude,  where  no  voice  is  echoed 
but  that  of  the  brawling  slreain  or  of  the  mountain  torrent, — 
whether  these  '  lone  enthusiasts*  are  contented  to  brood  over 
the  undivided  hoard  of  their  melancholy  satisfactions ;   or  whc- 
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ther  the  secret  charm  that  soothes  them,  be  not  the  pouring  out 
to  other  bosomH,  those  communings  with  nature  in  her  wilds 
anJ  retirement<«,  which  have  so  sweetly  solaced  their  own.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  every  one  must  have  felt  the  delight  of  tellins^ 
others  of  the  new  attitudes  and  new  scenes  of  life  which  he 
has  witnessed.  Vanity,  a  mreat  sharer  in  all  our  enjoyments^ 
takes  her  part  in  this.  By  having  seen  what  others  have  never 
seen,  and  coming  in  contact  with  groupes  of  mankind  or  spots 
of  the  globe,  which  others  can  know  only  through  a  seconaary 
medium,  we  are  conscious  of  something  like  superiority  over 
those  to  whom  the  same  opportunities  have  been  denied.  We 
feel  somewhat  as  Gulliver  did,  on  his  return  from  Brobdidnag;— 
a  fallacious  sensation  of  looking  over  other  peoples*  heads,  from 
the  mere  advantage  of  having  been  conversant  with  objects 
from  which  they  are  shutout. 

Who,  therefore,  is  there,  that  can  feel  it  within  him,  to  frown 
down  with  the  austere  brow  of  criticism,  these  appetencies  to 
communication,  that  seem  to  be  a  part  of  our  nature,  and 
prompt  us,  when  the  heart  is  delightea^  to  share  its  overflowings 
with  our  correspondents  at  home,  or  the  family  groupe  who 
sympathize  in  the  fortunes  and  incidents  of  our  travel  ?  It  is 
from  this  not  unamiable  feeling,  we  truly  believe,  rather  than 
from  the  mere  vanity  of  appearing  in  print,  tliat  so  many  conti- 
nental tourists  of  both  sexes,  begin,  as  soon  as  Dover  pier  re« 
cedes  from  their  eyes,  to  think  of  consigning  their  raptures  to 
paper.  Unluckily,  there  are  few  perils  to  oe  encountered  in 
crossing  the  channel ;  and  that  source  of  romantic  delight  is 
closed  till  they  reach  the  Alps  or  the  Glaciers.  But  the  new 
manners,  the  new  dresses,  the  new  style  of  houses,  the  new 
cookery,  all  that  gushes  forth  upon  them  in  the  first  bewildered 
gaie  of  astonishment,  are  immediately  discharged  into  their 
journal,  which  is  forthwith  forwarded  to  satisfy  the  indalgent 
circle  of  aunts  or  cousins  or  sisters,  who,  having  fir^t  sated  them* 
selves  with  its  contents,  find  little  need  to  use  much  coaxing 
or  entreaty  to  persuade  the  liberal  traveller  not  to  cast  his 
treasure  to  the  waters,  but  to  add  it  to  the  already  redundant 
heap  of  modem  travels. 

One  thing  seems  to  be  overlooked  by  these  most  amiable  and 
communicative  of  beings ; — that  all  that  can  be  communicated 
of  a  country  so  near  in  intercourse  to  our  own,  and  whose  soil 
is  so  much  trodden  by  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen  as 
France,  has  already  appeared  in  the  varied  shapes  of  quarto  or 
octavo,  journals  and  tours,  till  no  gleaning  is  left  to  repay  the 
curiosity  of  those  who  read  to  be  amused,  and  all  is  barren  of 
sentiment  or  description  from  Dan  to  Beersheba«  A. journey 
from  London  to  Bristol  or  York»  or  even  to  Acton  or  JEaliog, 
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would  furnish  nearly  an  equal  number  of  subjects  for  mcditatioo. 
In  fact,  we  know  not  whether  an  inquiring  eye   and  an  intelli- 
gent head  would  not  put  up  a  greater  abundance  of  game  with- 
in the   short  compass  of  those  expeditions ;  for  that  which » 
within  our  reach,  is  passed  by  unnoticed,  however  pregnant  with 
reflection   to  those  who  know  how  to  turn  every  thing  they 
meet  with  to  iutellectunl  profit.     Mrs.  Frances  Jane  Carey  it  t 
sensible,  matron-like  lady.     She  performed  her  journey  through 
France  in  1816  and  1817,  but  unluckily  deferred  her  publication 
till  1823;  a  period  when  her  remarks  must  of  necessity  have 
lost  that  freshness  and  novelty   which  would   have  made  thea 
useful  and  entertaining,  had  they  appeared  when  the  long-sas- 
pended  intercourse  of  the  two  countries  was  first  renewed. 
However  just  or  sagacious,  therefore,  they  may  be,  they  cannott 
at  this   time  of  day,   atone  for  their  adding   to  the  crying 
inconvenience  of  the    number    of    printed    nooks.      That  i 
son  is  five  centimes,  that  a  franc  is  20  suns,  and  a  Napoleon  20 
francs  \ — that  a  postc  is  two  French  leagues  (rather  a  short  al* 
lowance) ; — are  pieces  of  information  which  are,  at  present, '  none 
'  of  the  newest.'     Nor  are  the  whip  and  spur  remarks  which  she 
makes  upon  the  places  which  she  visits,  much  calculated  to  en- 
large our  stock   of  information  concerning  what,   if  examinod 
and  described  at  all,  ought  not  to  be  hastily  examined  or  per- 
functorily described.     As  a  sample  of  this  touch-and-go  kind 
of  travel- writing,  let  us  take   our  fair  Tourist's  description  of 
Caen,  a  city  not  of  inferior  note  to  any  in  France,  rich  m  archi- 
tectural monuments,  interesting  antiquities,  and  historical  recol- 
lections. It  is  not  that  wc  object  to  notices  of  places  and  things 
in  a  book  of  travels,  merely  because  they  are  summary  and 
comprehensive.    They  who  have  read  the  best  and  moat  philo- 
sophical book  of  travels  which  has,  perhaps,  ever  yet  appeared, 
we  mean  Forsyth's  Italjr, — will  have  observed  how  rapidly  the 
Author  dismisses  his  topics,  and  describes  what  he  aeema  to  see 
only  at  a  glance ;  but,  in  that  glance,  how  much  has  hia  w 
taken  in ; — in  that  rapid  description,  how  much  is  described ! 

*  Caen,  formerlv  the  capital  of  Lower  Normandy,  is  a  Tenr  Inge 

old  town,  situated  in  an  extensive  plain,  at  the  juncdon  of  tfaelilSe 

river  Odin  with  the  Ome,  which  empties  itself  into  the  English  Chsa- 

nel  a  few  leagues  below,  and  has  been  made  navigable  to  the  tomi  6r 

■vessels  of  small  burden,  which  are  towed  along  by  horses. 

*  The  cathedral  is  very  large  and  handsome.  William  the  Con- 
queror was  buried  in  the  choir ;  but  no  monument  of  him  is  tobesecat 
except  a  flat  marble  tomb-stone,  which  has  lately  been  placed  theic^ 
with  his  name  engraved  upon  it.  Several  other  fine  old  churchci 
still  remain,  and  many  have  been  destroyed. 

«  The  public  walks  arc  exceedingly  pleasant,  between  rows 
some  elms,  on  the  banLs  of  the  river,  in  a  beautiful  green 
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*  The  marlcet  is  plentifully  supplied  with  provisionsy  eyceUent  fith^ 
▼egetablesy  and  fruit;  flowers,  too,  are  exposed  for  sale,  which 
always  embellish  a  market,  as  well  as  every  other  place  where  they 
are  found.  The  inhabitants  of  Caen  appear  to  be  fond  of  flowers,  for 
pots  of  carnations  were  placed  in  almost  every  window  in  the  town, 
and  It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  what  an  agreeable  effect  they  pro- 
duced. The  windows  are  large,  and  opening  inward  like  folding  doors, 
leave  no  glass  visible  on  the  outside ;  and  most  of  them  being  open  in 
every  story,  and  the  houses  very  high,  these  great  square  gaps  in  the 
walls,  for  such  they  seem  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  would  have  had  a 
very  desolate,  comfortless  appearance,  but  for  the  beautiful  carnations 
that  half  filled  them.  The  gardeners  boasted  of  the  perfection  of 
their  ranunculuses  and  anemonies,  but  they  were  out  of  bloom,  and  I 
•aw  no  flowers,  except  the  carnations,  that  possessed  any  great  merit. 

*  Our  apartments  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Place  Royale  consisted  of  one 
handsome  well-furnished  bed-room,  and  two  small  ones ;  for  which  we 
paid  six  francs  a  day.  Dinner  was  served  at  four  francs  each  person. 
The  windows  of  our  chamber  looked  into  the  square,  and  I  was  awaked 
every  morning  at  four  o'clock  by  a  concourse  of  labourers  of  both 
sexes,  assembling  there  to  be  hired  for  harvest  work.  Many  of  them 
waited  till  the  eleventh  hour,  for  the  weather  was  not  propitious  for 
tlieir  employ,  being  cold  and  rainy.  The  scythes  they  use  are  very 
light;  with  a  little  cradle  attached,  to  catch  tfie  hay  or  com  as  they 
mow ;  and  their  pitchforks  are  only  forked  sticks. 

*  A  very  extensive  manufactory  of  lace,  both  of  silk  and  thread,  .is 
carried  on  ^t  Caen.  The  women  sit  at  work  in  the  streets  in  groupes 
of  five  or  six  together,  with  their  little  pillows  on  their  knees. 

*  The  shops,  for  every  sort  of  merchandize,  are  reckoned  good, 
and  are  mostly  open  to  the  street,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
fiur.    The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  at  80,000.' 

Had  Mrs.  Carey  suspended  her  notice  of  Caen  till  she  had 
seen  more  of  France,  and  thus  corrected  her  diary  by  her  ex- 
perience, she  would  have  perceived  and  intimated  a  few  of  thos6 
charactenstic  differences  which  render  it  unlike  almost  every 
other  French  town.  First,  the  streets  are  wide,  which  rarely 
occurs.  Secondly,  the  houses  are  throughout  built  of  stone 
supplied  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.  Then  again,  its  Uni» 
versity  throws  a  shade  of  gloomy  quiet  over  the  place,  which 
can  be  felt  only  in  a  town  dedicated  in  a  great  measure  to  edu- 
cation. Blended  with  these,  is  the  peculiarity  of  character 
which  it  takes  from  being  the. seat  of  tne  higher  courts  of  law, 

— «ubi  togatum 
^stuatagmen, 

in  that  litigious  province ;  and  this  is  again  mixed  and  modi- 
fied by  its  having  been  chosen  for  the  retreat  of  those  numeroiw 
noblesse,  so  called  by  French  courtesy,  but  who  would  hav^ 
been  described  by  us  with  the  less  'sounding  desi^atioA  of 
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country  gentlemen.  Surely  the  two  Ahbayes,  called  the  Abba^e 
mix  hommes,  mid  the  Abbaye  aux  dames,  the  one  founded  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  the  other  by  his  consort  Matilda,  de- 
served some  sera])  of  mention  in  the  enumeration  of  the  chief 
objects  of  curiosity  at  Caen. 

Fiudinp  fault,  however,  is  not  the  prevailing  tone  of  our  cri- 
ticism, and  we  <;ladly  change  the  key.  Mrs.  Carey  occasion- 
ally writes  with  good  senile  and  acuteness.  Her  description  of 
Tours,  a  city  which  is  a  great  favourite  with  English  residents, 
Ih  tolerably  accurate,  and  may  be  found  useful  to  those  who 
meditate  a  syour  in  France.  We  wish,  however,  that  she  had 
omitted  the  absurd  account  of  an  English  criminal  trial,  which, 
as  she  relates  it,  could  never  have  happened. 

*  The  situation  of  Tours  is  low,  but  the  town  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  entrance  over  the  bridge  into  the  Hue  Rovale,  which 
IS  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  France.  The  houses  are  built  of  white 
stones  and  are  large,  handsome,  and  uniform.  It  is  paved  with  flat 
stones,  and  a  broad  space  lefl  on  each  side  for  people  to  walk  upon, 
which  is  not  a  common  case ;  for  in  most  places,  pedestrians  art 
obliged  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  as  the  edges  are  aubject 
to  receive  a  variety  of  articles  from  the  windows  above,  and  are*  be- 
aides,  full  of  lumber,  of  mechanics  at  work,  or  of  children  at  play. 

*  The  streets  in  the  old  part  of  the  town  arc  narrow,  and  the  houses 
high.  No  magnificent  public  edifices  appear,  to  impress  the  mind 
with  an  image  of  ancient  grandeur,  and  yet  Tours  was  the  favourite 
place  of  residence  of  several  of  the  kings  of  France ;  and  the  palace 
of  Plessis  les  Tours,  standing  in  a  low  situation,  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  mile  from  the  town,  still  remains.  But  far  from  fliling  the 
imagination  with  ideas  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  courts,  this 
house,  built  with  brick,  and  with  small  windows,  is  so  very  mean  and 
homely  in  appearance,  that  one  finds  some  difficulty  in  believing  that 
it  ever  could  have  been  the  abode  of  royalty.  Louis  XL,  of  wicked 
memory,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  it.  During  his  last  illness,  the 
walls  were  defended  with  iron  spikes,  and  only  one  wicket  lefl  in  the 
court,  to  admit  those  who  came  to  the  palace.  This  single  entrance 
still  remains,  but  the  spikes  are  gone.  Louis  XL  died  in  1431,  and 
gave  a  proof  of  !iis  penetration  and  soundness  of  judgment,  by  the 
choice  he  made  of  a  regeut ;  he  appointed  his  eldest  daughter,  Anne, 
lady  of  Bcaujeu,  to  that  office,  under  the  title  of  governess.  Slie 
was  a  woman  of  high  endowments ;  and  though  young,  being  then 
only  in  her  twenty-second  year,  well  qualified  to  discharge  the  impor- 
tant trust.  She  governed  France,  during  the  minority  of  her  brother, 
Charles  VIIL,  with  a  steadiness,  vigour,  and  wisdom,  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  ablest  of  its  kings. 

*  In  tlie  palace  of  Plessis  Henry  IIL  held  his  court,when  neirotiating 
a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Navarre,  aflcrwards  Henry  IV.  The  two 
kings  met  in  the  pleasure  grounds  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
about  two  miles  below  the  bridge,  on  a  knoll  shaded  with  trees,  and 
there  the  treaty  was  signed.     This  favoured  knoll  is  an  object  of 
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betuty  to  the  lurroundinff  country,  and  iu  ftummit  commands  a  lovely 
prospect.    To  the  west  the  eye  traces  the  course  of  the  Loire  as  fiir 
as  the  sight  can  reach  ;  to  the  east  it  rests  on  a  more  bounded  scene, 
terminated  by  the  bridge,  the  town,  and  the  beautiful  towers  of  the 
(uithedral.    There  are  few  more  elegant  specimens  of  gothic  architect 
ture  than  the  cathedral ;  and  it  escaped  uninjured  from  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  revolutionists,  whilst  the  church  of  St.  Martin   fell  by 
their  destructive  hands.     St.  Martin  was  the  tutelar  saint  of  Tours, 
and  much  honoured  throughout  the  kingdom :  his  church  was  the 
largest  in  France  ;  and  his  shrine  was  enriched  with  the  offerings  of 
kings  and  nobles.     Louis  XI.  enclosed  it  with  a  railing  of  silver, wnich 
Francis  L  contrived,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  appropriate  to  hb 
own  use ;  substituting,  in  its  stead,  one  of  baser  metal.    Of  the  body 
of  this  church  not  one  stone  is  now  left  upon  another :  two  of  its 
towers  remain ;  and  the  distance  between  them  marks  the  great  extent 
of  space  the  building  occupied. 

*  Tours,  according  to  popular  tradition,  was  so  named  from  the 
f;reat  number  of  towers  xm  the  ramparts :  the  only  one  remaining 
atands  near  the  quay,  and  is  that  where  the  young  t)uc  de  Guise  was 
confined  when  his  father  and  oncle  were  assassmated  by  the  command 
of  Henry  IIL,  and  from  which  he  made  his  escape  after  three  years 
imprisonment. 

'  An  old  history  of  Tours  mentions,  that  the  town  was  originally 
built  with  twelve  gates,  in  imitation  of  Jerusalem,  as  described  by 
St.  John  in  the  book  of  Revelation.  In  more  recent  times  one  of  its 
entrances  was  called  the  Gate  of  Hugo;  and  the  Calvinists,  from 
alirays  passing  through  it  to  their  private  meetings,  which  were  held 
in  that  quarter,  obtained  the  name  of  Hugonots  in  the  year  1560* 

*  The  province  of  Touraine  is  highly  extolled,  and  is  called  by  the 
French  themselves  the  warden  of  France.    Its  principal  feature  of 
beauty  is  the  Loire ;  this  great  river,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Cevennes,  after  flowing  through  the  Bourbonois  and  the  Niver- 
nois,  to  Orleans,  pursues  its  course  to  Angers,  in  a  narrow  flat  valley, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  and  varying  in  width 
from  two  to  five  miles,  the  river  approaching  sometimes  to  one  ridge 
and  sometimes  to  the  other,  as  it  sweeps  along*    Formerly,  in  rainy 
seasons,  its  waters  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  intervening  space ; 
and  near  Angers,  where  the  valley  widens  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  overflowing  of  the  Loire  occasioned  great  damage  to  the  country, 
making  it  a  perfect  swamp.    In  the  year  809,  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
ion  of  Cliarlemagne,  passing  through  Angers,  the  inhabitants  repre- 
sented to  him  the  mischief  tney  suncred  from  these  frequent  inunda- 
tions; and  he  formed  the  plan  of  raising  a  ereat  dam  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  to  keep  it  within  bounds,  directed  his  son  Pepin, 
kiiu{  of  AquitainCf  to  send  a  skilful  engineer  to  overlook  the  work, 
ind  encouraged  the  inhabitants  in  the  tindertaking,  by  granting  them 
great  privileges.    ^It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  proceed* 
fid  In  so  far  as  to  answer  entirely  the  end  proposed,  till  Henry  I  L» 
fjDg  of  England,  Compte  d'Anjou,  undertook  iu  completion.    He 
Mi^d  fais  troope  to  labour  with  the  inhabitants,  allowed  them  exempi* 
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tions  from  military  dutien,  and  other  inimujiities,  to  ttimulate  their 
exertions,  and  at  length  finished  tliis  great  work.  In  the  reign  of 
Philip  of  Valois  the  mound  was  repaired,  paved  on  the  top,  and 
formed  into  a  public  road,  and  such  it  continues  to  be  to  this  oay :  It 
18  called  Charlemagne's  Causeway,  though  the  credit  of  first  prqje^ 
ing  it  belongs  properly  to  his  son  Louis. 

«  The  valley  is  cultivated  through  its  whole  length  like  a  garden; 
rich  meadows  arc  interspersed  with  fields  of  wheat,  French  beans, 
and  other  products,  and  intersected  with  rows  of  willows.  Tbe 
ridges  on  each  side  arc  covered  with  vineyards,  villages,  towns,  and 
single  houses :  so  that  the  number  of  habitations  which  have  the 
general  appearance  of  comfort  and  prosperity  creates  a  degree  of  as- 
tonishment in  the  mind  of  the  traveller.  No  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  face  of  the  country  since  the  year  1802,  when  we  des- 
cended the  Loire  in  a  boat  from  Orleans  to  Nantes ;  and  I  condode 
it  was,  if  possible,  in  a  still  more  flourishing  state  in  the  year  1777, 
from  the  account  given  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Joseph  II. 
(brother  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette),  who  made  a  tonr 
through  France  incognito,  taking  the  title  of  Count  of  Falkeinsteren. 
He  said,  on  liis  return  to  Paris,  that  nothing  in  his  whole  journey  had 
struck  him  so  much  as  the  causeway  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  the 
number  of  towns,  churches,  villages,  religious  establishments,  noble 
mansions,  and  farm  houses,  which  extended  on  the  north  border  of 
the  Loire,  from  Tours  to  Angers,  and  formed  almost  a  street  of  nearly 
ninety  miles  in  length. 

'  Tours  is  built  in  a  flat  valley  on  the  south  border  of  the  Loire, 
and  is  secured  from  its  incursions  by  a  mound  ;  but  the  countiy  be- 
hind the  town  is  subject  to  be  flooded  by  the  river  Cher,  which  mni 
for  a  considerable  way  almost  parallel  with  the  Loire,  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  two  miles,  and  afterwards  joins  it.'    pp.  29—27. 

Lyons  has  been  often  enough  described ;  but  acme  osefol 
hints  as  to  the  principal  objects  within  its  limits,  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  followinp  passage. 

*  There  are  many  remains  of  Roman  architecture  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lyons.  In  the  suburb  of  St.  Irenec,  where  the  original  town  stood, 
which  was  burnt  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  several  arches  are  perfect  of  aa 
aqueduct,  constructed  by  Anthony  to  supply  tlic  troops  of  Julius 
Caesar  with  water,  from  the  small  river  Furens.  This  aqueduct  may 
be  traced  by  numerous  vestiges  between  four  and  five  leagues ;  and 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lyons  a  row  of  several  noble  arches  la  still  in  a 
state  of  great  preservation.  A  church  is  built  on  the  summit  of 
Mont  Four vi^ res,  from  the  ruins  of  a  monument  erected  by  Trajan, 
called  Forum  Vctus,  and  in  old  French,  For  Vicl,  which  is  nov 
changed  into  Fourviercs.  Not  far  distant  is  the  site  of  the  palace 
where  Germanicus  was  born.  A  monastery  took  its  place  ;  and  that 
is  now  converted  into  an  hospital  for  lunatics ;  and  the  building  is  so 
extremely  ugly  and  conspicuous,  that  it  is  a  blot  in  the  scenery  of 
this  delightful  hilly  which,  covered  with  woods,  gardens,  chateaux,  and 
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vineyards,  the  church  of  Fourvidrea  on  its  highest  {>oint,  and  tlie 
venerable  cathedral  at  its  base,  forms  a  border  of  matchless  beauty  to 
the  Sa6ne.  Several  streets  lead  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
brow  of  this  hiU,  but  the  ascent  is  very  steep  and  laborious.  The 
view  it  commands  of  Lyons,  its  rivers,  and  surrounding  country,  is 
bounded  by  the  Alps,  which  appear  in  the  horizon  like  the  white  and 
massive  clouds  **  charged  with  Jove's  thunder.'* 

*  We  had  remarked  on  our  journey  a  great  difference  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  aflcr  we  had  left  the  mountains  of  Tarare  behind 
us.  At  Lyons,  on  Sunday,  the  29th  of  September,  the  heat  was  so 
oppressive,  that  wc  did  not  venture  to  walk  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
day ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  natives  from  enjoying  their  usual  pro- 
menade. Our  windows  opened  to  a  street,  leading  from  the  Belle- 
cour  to  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone,  and  we  were  amused  by  observing 
the  crowd  passing  that  way  to  their  favourite  walk,  the  Droteaux,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  street  was  thronged  most  part  of 
the  day.  In  the  evenine,  when  others  were  beginnmg  to  return,  we 
let  out;  some  were  still  going,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  concourse,  with  just  convenient  space  to  walk  in,  for 
there  was  no  confusion  or  jostling ;  and  we  proceeded  a  mile  without 
room  to  stir  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  when  finding  that  we  had  not 
reached  the  place  of  rendezvous,  we  turned  back,  with  the  same 
allowance  of  space  to  the  end  of  our  walk.  We  halted  on  the  centre 
of  Uie  bridge,  to  take  a  view  of  the  myriads  of  people  who  filled  the 
road  each  way  as  far  as  we  could  see,  and  who  appeared  to  have  led 
their  cares  at  home ;  for  they  all  looked  cheerful,  and  were  decently 
dressed.  We  went  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  to  ascertain  what  attrac- 
tiom  the  Broteaux  possessed,  and  found,  besides  walks  between  rows 
of  trees,  a  number  of  little  public  gardens,  with  seats  and  bowers, 
where  refreshments  of  fruit  and  lemonade  might  be  purchased.  The 
trees  bestow  but  a  scanty  shade,  as  they  have.been  planted  since  the 
Revolution,  when  the  ancient  wood  was  cut  down.  Here  and  there 
one  giant  tree  escaped  the  general  massacre,  and  remains,  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  shade-giving  phalanx  which  perished  by  its  side« 
The  nearest  way  from  the  town  is  over  a  very  handsome  wooden 
bridge,  Pont  Morand ;  but  a  toll  of  a  sou  is  demanded  of  every  pas- 
senger; so  that  the  Sunday  throng  prefer  going  round  by  the  stone 
hrioure  near  the  Bellecour. 

*The  famous  Roman  shield,  curiously  ornamented  with  figures, 
representing  part  of  the  history  of  Scipio,  was  found  under  one  of  the 
arches  of  this  bridge,  by  some  fishermen,  who  accidentaliy  discovered 
it  m  the  sand.  It  was  given  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  is  now  deposited  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Paris. 

*  Besides  a  stand  of  very  excellent  hackney  coaches  at  Lyons,  a 
number  of  other  carriages,  called  carrioles,  constantly  ply  in  the 
streets.  They  are  nearly  as  large  as  a  coach,  and  within  nave  a  sort 
of  platfi)nn,  round  which  the  company  sit;  some  looking  out  of  the 
windows  befi>re,  some  out  of  the  large  aoor  cases  on  each  side,  having 
their  feet  supported  in  a  basket  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the  carriole. 
Though  these  carriages  will  hold  five  or  six  persons,  they  are  gene- 
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rally  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  are  often  driven  bv  vomei^  The 
women  here  not  only  fill  the  situation  oC  coachmen^  but  Iikewiie.tte 
of  boatmen*  All  the  pleasure  boats  on  the  Sadne  are  under  thdr 
management.  This  branch  of  trade  is,  I  believe,  secured  to  thenibf 
charter ;  at  all  events,  they  are  in  possession  of  it  by  custom.  Theit 
boat-women  sit  in  groupes  at  needle-work  on  the  quay,  to  be  riead| 
when  called.  One  day,  on  our  inquiring  for  a  boat  to  convey  ui  to 
IMsle  Barbe.  five  or  six  of  them  jumped  up  in  a  moment  to  offisr  tbar 
services.  A  gentleman  of  our  party  fixed  on  a  very  handsome  vo^. 
man,  who  demanded  three  francs,  ten  sous  for  the  fare  ;  and  he  whii- 
percd  her  that  he  gave  her  ten  sous  more  than  the  others  had  askfld» 
because  she  was  so  much  prettier  than  the  rest*  He  maintained 
aflerwards,  that  she  was  better  pleased  with  the  compliment  than  wilii 
the  money :  but  I  believe  the  woman  had  more  wit  in  this  instance 
than  he  gave  her  credit  for.  She  rowed  us  with  skill  and  dezteritj 
about  two  miles  up  tiie  river  to  this  celebrated  island.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  Guiilon's  '<  Tableau  de  Lyon/'  that  Charlemagne  was  is 
delighted  with  its  beauty  when  he  visited  an  abbey  there*  that  be  con-, 
ceived  the  scheme  of  retiring  from  the  world  to  this  charming  spots 
and  was  so  determined  to  put  his  plan  in  execution,  (which  however 
he  never  did,)  that  he  collected  an  excellent  library  for  his  own  uKa 
which,  as  well  as  the  abbey  itself,  was  burnt  by  the  Calvinists  in  tlie 
year  15j2.*  pp.  09—72. 

'i'he  sex  and  matron-like  character  of  Mrs.  Carey  must  gi»e 
authority  to  her  remarks  on  female  education^  which  vre 
subjoin. 

*  The  French  have  been  in  a  great  dilemma  in  regard  to  the 
tion  of  their  daughters,  since  the  abolition  of  convents.  The 
which  have  been  established  in  their  stead  possess  none  of  dieir  ad* 
vantages.  In  convents  oSildren  were  instructed,  not  by  **  persons  Vatk 
with  an  insignificant  salary,  with  which  necessity  alone  could  cinnpsi 
them  to  be  contented,  but  by  ladies  who  were  adorned  with  all  the  ae- 
complishments  to  which  they  were  to  form  their  pupik,  and  iriio  da* 
voted  themselves  to  the  education  of  youth  from  the  purest  and  noUcit 
of  motives — motives  of  religion  ;  considering  themselves  as  answeraUa 
to  God  for  the  negligence  which  might  endanger  either  the  health  or 
morals  of  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  the  chOdren  seeing 
in  their  mistresses  persons  their  equals,  and  sometimes  greatly  their 
superiors  in  birth,  were  grateful  for  the  marks  of  affection  and  intemt 
they  received  from  them,  and  beholding  them  invested  with  a 
character,  paid  more  attention  to  the  lessons  they  gave,  lii 
with  a  sort  of  religious  respect.*' 

*  But  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest  advantage  that  belonged  to 
vent,  as  a  place  of  education,  was  its  perfect  security  from  all  intm- 
sion,  and  the  general  protection  which  its  walls  afforded  from  the  na* 
ture  of  the  institution :  so  that  children,  safe  within  its  precincis, 
enjoyed  more  individual  liberty,  and  were  less  watched  and  guarded 
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tlian  in  idioolg,  where  (in  tingland)  they  are  scarcely  ever  left  to 
themseWes ;  but  live  in  a  state  of  constant  restraint^  with  their  minda 
l^rpetually  directed  to  the  practice  of  the  great  duties — of  holding 
up  their  heads,  turning  out  their  toes»  sitting  uprieht  on  their  chairs* 
and  fifty  other  matters  of  h'ice  importance ;  wnich  are  totally  sub- 
versive of  all  natural  ease,  infantine  gayety*  and  the  dear  heedless 
lireedom  and  sportive  activity  of  childhood.  It  is  melancholy  to  think 
€in  the  prison-like  confinement  in  which  the  daughters  of  our  land  are 
doomed  to  consume  the  rosy  morning  of  their  life ;  confinement  so 
irksome  and  unnatural  to  youth,  and  so  destructive  to  health  of  body 
and  health  of  mind.  The  eternal  attention  to  appearance,  likewise,  is 
mortifying  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  can  never  surely  be 
essential  to  the  education  of  a  rational  being. 

*  Schools  for  girls  should  have  a  large  play-ground  well  guarded 
and  fenced  ;  and  then,  except  in  the  hours  appointed  for  instruction, 
they  should  be  left  at  full  liberty  to  amuse  themselves,  and  to  the  ex- 
orcise, so  conducive  to  health,  of  childish  gambols,  and  innocent 
frolics,  without  any  watching  or  interference  whatever. 

*  School  girls  should  never  be  permitted  to  walk  in  procession  in 
the  streets,  or  public  roads,  to  make  a  display  of  themselves  or  of 
their  finery  ;  neither  should  they  have  school  balls,  or  exhibitions  of 
any  kind :  it  will  be  time  enough  when  they  are  introduced  into  the 
world  of  fashion,  to  encourage  vanity.  Whilst  at  school  they  oueht 
to  dress  in  a  very  plain  and  simple  manner,  and  nearly  alike,  that 
there  might  be  no  envy  or  rivalry  on  that  account,  and  that  no  un- 
necessary fears  of  soiling  or  tearing  their  clothes  might  occupy  their 
thoughts.  One  great  point  in  their  education  should  be,  to  en- 
oourage  cheerfulness  and  good  temper,  and  to  render  them  civil, 
<Mlgiug,  kind,  and  attentive  to  one  another ;  which  would  probably 
Iiave  a  more  beneficial  influence  on  their  future  conduct  than  standing 
ID  the  stocks  one  half  of  their  time,  and  swinging  dumb-bells  the 
other. 

'  With  respect  to  the  education  of  daughters  entirely  at  home,  one 
^  eat  disadvantage  attends  it :  shut  up  with  a  governess  they  grow 
istless  and  melancholy,  and  seeing  themselves  objects  of  so  much 
particular  care,  attention,  and  solicitude^'  they  are  apt  to  acquire  an 
overweening  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  and  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  proud,  reserved,  and  selfish ;  but  these  consequences, 
though  resulting  from  some  defects  in  the  system,  do  not  so  neces- 
sarily ensue,  but  they  might  be  prevented.  To  guard  against  these 
defects  is  the  great  business  of  a  mother.  Indeed,  in  general,  it  is 
wiser  for  individuals  to  avoid  the  errors  of  an  established  system,  than 
to  undertake  the  hazardous  task  of  inventing  a  new  one,  especially 
when  the  experiment  must  be  tried  on  the  minds  of  youth.  Any 
apparent  singularity  in  their  mode  of  education,  tends  to  engender  in 
the  pupils  a  degree  of  self-love  which  prompts  them  to  value  them- 
selves too  highly  if  they  excel  others,  and  to  feel  too  acutely  the 
mortification  of  inferiority. 

*  It  behoves  a  mother  to  be  very  circumspect  in  her  choice  of  a 
school,  or  in  her  choice  of  a  governess.    Every  little  miss,  the  mo- 
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ment  ihe  quits  the  nursery,  thinks  herself  i  bcicoiniiig  i 

candidate  Tlir  the  ofRce  of  the  latter ;  but  giris       uio  i  cnsc  in  wp 
families  under  others  better  qualified  for  the  charge,  and  gaia 
information,  experience^  and  judgment,  before  they  presame  to 
take  the  important  and  arduous  task  of  educating  youth. 

*  After  good  principles,  and  good  sense,  the  next  roost  material 
sideration  in  the  choice  of  a  governess  is,  that  she  should  be  a  gend^ 
woman.  The  manners,  the  delicacy,  the  quick  sense  of  proprie^,lbe 
thousand  undehnable  minutiae,  tliat  constitute  the  {essence  of  the  cha- 
racter, are  early  and  imperceptibly  imbibed  by  almost  uneonicioM 
imitation.  They  are  not  to  be  taught  by  a  set  of  rules,  or  nj 
artificial  means,  and  cannot  be  imparted  by  one  who  has  then  aol 
herself. 

*  I  have  frequently  been  surprised,  that  Indies  who  did  not  safter 
their  children  to  interchange  a  syllable  with  a  servant,  lest  ibty 
should  catch  a  provincial  accent,  would  yet  entrust  them  to  ibc 
tuition  of  a  governess  whose  birth,  connexions,  early  habits,  sad 
mode  of  thinking,  were  vulvar ;  as  if  the  possession  of  a  few  ac- 
complishments would  sanctify  the  rest;  or  that  children  were  lew 
likely  to  copy  the  errors  of  those  to  whom  they  look  up  for  instnio- 
tion,  than  ot  their  attendants,  whom  they  quickly  learn  to  regard  as 
their  inferiors. 

'  But  something  of  infatuation  appears  to  prevail  on  this  subject: 
for  I  have  known  very  sensible  parents  commit  the  educatioo  of  ibeir 
daughters  to  girls,  almost  as  young,  as  thoughtless,  and  as  ignoffsot 
as  the  babies  themselves. 

*  The  admission  into  gcntlcmens'  families,  of  governesses,  whs 
have  no  pretensions  by  birtii  to  the  rank  of  gentlewomcvi,  besides  ill 
being  objectionable  on  their  pupil's  account,  is  attended  byodicr 
evils.  It  is  prejudicial  to  the  profession  of  governeas :  for,  by  in- 
troducing into  its  phle  tliose  wlio  have  no  other  title  to  gentility,  al 
helps  to  do{;rade  and  sink  it  in  public  estimation.  The  profession  ii 
one  in  which  a  woman  may  engage  without  losing  the  station  of  a 
gcntlcwoLian  ;  but  it  has  not  in  itself  the  power  to  raise  those  to  the 
rank,  who  have  no  claim  of  their  own.  By  filliug  up  the  sknarioa 
with  a  description  of  persons  who  might  be  employed,  wilhoat 
suffering  any  de;:radntion,  with  greater  advantage  to  thcnsolves  aaJ 
to  the  public,  in  useful  trades  or  behind  a  counter,  a  great  nuodier  of 
the  portiDuless  daughters  of  gentlemen  arc  excluded  from  the  meuk» 
of  obtaining  tiieir  maintenance  in  the  only  line  tliey  can  puriati, 
without  entirely  forfeiting  their  previous  rank  in  society ;  and  it  is 
detrimental  to  the  community  at  large,  by  holding  out  encoarage- 
ment,  or  at  least  affording  a  pretext  for  the  introduction  of  a  apuriaui, 
factitious,  and  most  injurious  refinement  amongst  the  innaios  of  oar 
very  cottages.  A  friend  of  mine  happening  to  hear  music,  as  she  was 
paying  a  bill  in  a  butcherV  shop,  in  a  vilLige  in  Derbyshire*  inquired 
from  whence  the  sound  came.  The  butcher's  wife  informed  her,  that 
her  daughter  was  learning  to  play  on  the  pifhcua  in  a  room  behind 
the  fchop.  The  lady  took  the  liberty  of  remonstrating  with  her  on  the 
folly  of  letting  a  girl  who  must  eurn  her  own  livelihood,  waste  money 
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aod  time  in  acquiring  so  useless  an  accomplisbment.  The  woman 
replied,  thai  her  husband  could  give  his  daughter  a  pretty  fortune— 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds ;  and  he  meant  to  finish  her  education  at 
a  boarding-school,  that  she  might  be  polished  up  for  a  governess, 
which  would  put  her  in  a  genteeler  line  of  life.  Her  neighbour,  the 
blacksmith,  had  sent  his  daughter  to  London,  to  an  academy  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  polishing  up  girls  for  governesses ;  and 
she  was  now  at  my  Lord  Somebody's,  educating  the  young  ladies. 
''.But  if  your  daughter  should  not  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a 
^tuation  in  a  Lord  Somebody's  family,  what  will  become  of  her 
then  V*  Learning  was  no  burden  :  she  would  have  got  an  education, 
and  education  was  every  thing.  *'  A  proper  education,"  replied  my 
friend,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  word ''  proper ;"  which  gave  great  um- 
brage to  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  butcher's  wife.*  pp.  366 — 7\. 

We  wish  that  our  fair  Traveller  had  omitted  her  very  in- 
different verses,  entitled  '  Emma.'  Great  allowance  is  indeed 
claimable  for  what  are  called  vers  de  socute ;  but  when  they  are 
printed,  the  compact  is  broken,  in  virtue  of  which  those  com- 
positions are  alone  entitled  to  indulgence.  It  may  be  allowed 
them  occasionally  to  take  a  little  fresh  air  out  of  the  escrutoire 
or  the  portfolio,  and  to  be  shewn  to  a  few  select  and  partial 
friends;  but  they  ought  not  to  challenge  the  public  eye. — 
We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Carey,  not  without  remarking 
that  any  warm  commendations  bestowed  upon  her  volume, 
would  be  a  gross  flattery,  which  her  own  good  sense  would 
quickly  teach  her  to  despise.  Yet,  it  is  not  upon  the  whole 
disagreeably  written,  and  to  travellers  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
same  route,  viz. ;  that  of  Cherbourg,  Tours,  Lyons,  Avignon, 
Marseilles,  M ontpelier,  Bourdeaux,  Rochelle,  to  Tours  a^in, 
thence  to  Clermont,  Lyons,  and  then  from  Geneva  to  Pans,  it 
may  prove  a  serviceable  itinerary. 


Art.  IV.  Dissertations  introductory  to  the  Study  and  right  Understand^' 
ing  of  the  Language,  Structure t  and  Contents  of  the  Apocalypse, 
By  Alexander  Tilloch,  L.L.D.  8vo.  pp.  580.  Price  12b.  Lond^ 
1824. 

fT^HIS  volume  was  designed  by  the  Author  as  the  precursor 
•*•  of  a  larger  work  which  he  was  preparing  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  Apocalypse,  when  the  seal  of  death  was  put  upon 
his  multifarious  labours.  It  contains  a  description  of  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  composition  of  that  Book,  the  nature  of 
-which  he  supposed  that  he  had  discovered.  There  is  much 
ingenuity  displayed  in  these  pages,  and  many  remarks  occur 
in  them,  that  are  deserving  of  consideration;  but  we  regret  to 
be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  learned  Author  has  frequently 
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ventured  assertions  wholly  ^atuitoua,  in  order  to  f  upporf  a 
favourite  hypothesis,  to  which  he  had  obviously  determined 
that  every  fact  should  be  made  to  bend;  and  that  he  Ins 
conducted  many  of  the  discussions  in  the  volume  before  ns.  in 
a  manner  that  must  be  pronounced  by  every  impartial  reader, 
not  only  unfair,  but,  in  some  instances,  disingenuous.  Then 
is  a  petulance  of  manner  too,  discovered  towards  Dean  Wood- 
house>  (whose  work  on  the  Apocalypse  is  written  in  a  trulj  ex- 
cellent spirit,)  which,  were  the  Author  yet  among  the  living, 
would  have  called  for  rebuke.  '  Changes  of  this  kind/  says 
the  Dean,  referring  to  the  changes  described  in  the  Episdesto 
the  Seven  Churches,  '  in  a  whole  bod}/  of  Christians^  mast  be 
'  gradual,  and  the  production  of  ma  hi/  years,*  On  this  unex- 
ceptionable statement  of  an  opinion  which  its  Author  deemed 
both  correct  and  important,  Dr.  Tilloch,  in  his  first  Disserla- 
lion,  animadverts  in  language  as  much  at  variance  with  good 
taste  as  with  justice. 

*  The  chargct  to  suit  Mr.  Woo(lhouse*s  argument,  must  be  one  that 
would  require  **  many  years,"  and  therefore  the  tohote  body  of  tbe 
believers  m  Asia  must  be  calumniated. — '*  Many  yean .'"  How  many 
would  this  writer  think  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  ChristisDity 
ID  the  world?'  p.  31. 

We  have  represented  Dr.  Tilloch  as  sometimes  adopting  un- 
fair methods  in  the  discussions  which  he  has  prosecuted  :— we 
must  substantiate  that  representation  by  the  following  example. 
The  testimony  of  Iremeus,  which  assip:iis  the  date  of  the  pub^ 
lication  of  the  Apocalypse  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.  near  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  has  been  generally  received.  Dr. 
Tilloch  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Apocalypse  was  written  before 
any  other  book  of  the  New  Tei^tanient,  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Claudius,  or,  at  all  events,  not  later  than  the  rei^n  of  Nero. 
To  his  arguments  in  support  of  that  opinion,  the  critical  reader 
will  feel  bound  to  give  the  requisite  attention;  but.  in  the 
course  pursued  by  Dr.  T.,  he  will  detect  any  thins  but  fair 
proceedmg.  At  p.  4.,  Lardner  is  represented  us  *  takii^  it  for 
'  granted,  that  John  had  been  banished ;'  and  Dr.  Tilloch  asks^ 
(p.  12.)  '  Could  John  by  no  possibility  have  visited  Pstmos* 
'  "  for  the  word  of  God,"  or  to  preach  the  gospel,  till  after  be 
'  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Lphesus  ?'  At  p.  15.,  referring 
to  the  argument  for  a  late  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  some 
writers  have  founded  on  the  fact,  that  no  traces  are  to  be  dis- 
covered of  any  persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  the  Author  remarks  :— 

*  This  argument  assumes,  as  not  to  be  quctktioned,  that  John's  visit 
to  Patmos  was  by  compuUion,  in  consequence  of  penecuiion ;  but  he 
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hiroseif  does  tiot  lay  so ;  he  only  states  that  he  was  there,  %«  mXaypf 
rtv  itov  ,  *'  for  the  word  of  God" — words  which,  taken  in  their  strict 
and  proper  sense,  do  not  convey  that  idea ;  and  shall  we  be  content, 
on  a  Question  of  this  kind,  to  receive  the  traditions  of  men  who 
would  nave  us  believe,  without  giving  their  authority,  that  John  was 
cast,  by  order  of  Nero  or  Domitian,  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  oil,  and 
came  out  unhurt  V 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  Irenacus  has  not  a  single  word  about 
the  vessel  of  boiling  oil ;  his  testimony,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
ceived, without  subjecting  us  to  the  imputation  of  believing  on 
no  authority.    Secondly,  the  phrase  *  for  the  word  of  God,* 
iut  ro9  Xoyo»  tow  ^wv,  is  never  used  as  denoting  '  to  preach  the 
'  gospel.'     In  direct  opposition  to  Dr.  T.,  we  take  upon  us  to 
affirm,  that  John's  own  testimony  is  substantially  in  favour  of 
the  opinion  that  he  was  in  the  Island  of  Patmos  by  compul* 
•  aion,  in  consequence  of  persecution.     But  why  has  the  passage 
in  question  been  exhibited  by  Dr.  Tillocb  in  a  mutilated  form  ? 
It  reads  as  follows  in  the  Apocalypse  : — "  I,  John,  who  also 
**  am  your  brother  and  companion  m  tribulation,  and  in  the 
"  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is 
^  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony 
"  of  Jesus  Christ."     These  expressions,  we  apprehend,  by  no 
means  convey  the  notion  that  John  had  gone  voluntarily  to 
Patmos,  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel.    It  is  to  a 
state  of  suffering,  and  not  to  circumstances  of  voluntary  ser- 
vice, that  they   clearly  point.     In  other  instances  in  which 
these  or  similar  phrases  are  employed  in  the  Apocalypse,  they 
unquestionably  imply  persecution  and  suffering.    Ax.  gr.  "  [ 
**  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the 
'•  word  of  God,   and   for   the  testimony  which  they  held." 
(Chap.  vi.  9.) — "  the  souls  of  tliem  that  were  beheaded  for  the 
"  testimony  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  word  of  God."  (Chap.  xx.  4.) 
Let  the  words  which  the  Author  has  so  strangely  omitted  in 
the  preceding  extract,  be  supplied  to  complete  the  quotation, 
and  then  let  the  entire  passage  be  compared  with  the  above 
sentences,  and  the  conclusion,  we  think,  must  be,  that  it  affords 
the  clearest  and  strongest  evidence  in  support  of  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  early  writers,  that  John,  as  a  persecuted 
Apostle,  was  banished  to  Patmos.    We  shall  subjoin  a  pas- 
sage from  Origen,  to  shew  in  what  sense  he  understood  the 
words  of  John,  which  Dr.  Tillocb  has  so  strangely  treated. 
'  And  a  Roman  emperor,  us  tradition  teaches,  banished  John 
'  into  the  island  Patmos,  for  the  testimony  which  he  bore  to 
'  the  word  of  truth.    And  John  himself  bears  witness  to  his 
'  banishment,  omitting  the  name  of  the  emperor  by  whom  he 
'  was  banished^  saying  in  the  Revelation :  I,  John,  who  also  cm 
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reproofii  of  the  apostle  to  this  church-^reprooft  which  fix  uffm  it  the 
same  character  ascribed  to  it  in  the  Apocalypse^is  aurpriaing;  wd 
it  is  still  more  surprising  that  Mr.  Woodhouse  should  so  atmuoorif 
maintain,  and  expand  the  argument,  in  the  face  of  tbia  direct  testi- 
mony of  I^ul,  that  this  church  had  actually  turned  from  herjmt  Um^ 
before  he  wrote  this  epistle. 
<  The  reproof  to  this  church,  in  the  Apocalypse,  runa  thua : 

•  ••  /  have  against  thee  that  thy  love  [otyaT;.*],  thy  vibbt  [loie], 
«<  THOU  HAST  LEFT**  [or  forsaken].  Rev.  ii.  4s 

*  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy,  says  :— 

■  "      )  dmrp 


"  COfUCiencc,  ana  ojjaun  unietgneu  s  rKun  v?  niun  ovtivajc*  xa/itaciv 

*«  SWERVED,   hAVE   TURNED   ASIDE  TO  VAIN  JAN& 
««  LING."  1  Tim  i.  5. 

*  From  this  it  appears  not  only  possible,  that  the  church  aft  Epheass 
could  depart  from  her  first  love^  so  early  as  the  time  of  NerOi  batasost 
certain  that  this  church  had  actually  then  stoerved  from  ii  and  tmrmi 
aside.  The  whole  argument,  therefore,  for  a  late  date  for  the  Apoea- 
lypse,  drawn  from  the  alleged  state  of  the  churches  when  the  Reve- 
lation was  written,  falls  to  the  ground ;  for  here  we  have  a  cbmdi-* 
one  of  the  seven  Apocalyptic  churches  too^ reproved  for  the  veij 
fault  laid  to  her  charge  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  more  than  thii^f 
years  before  the  date  which  those  who  ascribe  the  book  to  the  re%a 
of  Domitian  would  give  to  this  prophecy.'     pp.  83— S7. 

Now,  in  the  whole  of  these  quotations,  and  they  are  in  some 
instances  imuroperly  detached  from  the  connexion  iu  which 
the  Apostle  nas  placed  them,  what  is  there,  we  would  aak, 
of  direct  charge  or  censure  ?  What  faults  are  reprehended  ? 
What  reproofs  are  administered  ?  Is  there  any  article  of  coun- 
sel or  exhortation  which  would  not  be  strictly  proper  and  ne- 
cei^sary  in  addressing  Gentile  converts  on  their  first  admiaaioB 
into  the  church,  or  on  their  being  formed  into  a  Christian  com- 
munity ?  And  if  the  whole  of  these  passages  are  appropriate 
to  such  a  state,  and  to  Christians  in  such  circumstances,  what 
evidence  do  they  afford  of  declension  ?  But  would  not  the 
whole  of  those  exhortations  be  in  place  in  an  epistle  to  a 
Christian  community  of  the  most  exemplary  character  and  con- 
duct i  If,  then,  to  churches  of  the  greatest  celebrity  for  purity 
and  consistency,  such  counsels  and  exhortations  would  not  be 
unnecessary,  what  proof  or  ])resunLptiou  do  they  furnish  of 
their  being  in  a  declining  condition:  But  we  would  direct 
the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  compared  passa- 
ges. Rev.  ii.  4,  and  1  Tim.  i.  5.  in  the  preceding  extract,  on 
which  Dr.  Tilloch  has  founded  the  bold  assertion,  that  the 
church  of  Ephcsus  had  mo^t  certainly  departed  fium  her  fint 
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<  That  the  Asiatic  churches  omdd  net,  so  eariy  as  the  leign  of 
Nero,  exhibit  the  character  ascribed  te  them  in  the  Apocalypse^  is  a 
mere  assumption ;  for  we  have  seen  that  other  churches  were  equally 
censurable,  at  the  time  at  which  the  difierent  epistles,  addressed  to 
tbem,  were  written.  Let  us  apply  the  same  mode  of  enquiry  into 
character,  to  the  Asiatic  churches,  by  examining  the  only  Apostolic 
Epistle  which  we  have,  addressed  to  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches : 
I  mean  that  sent  to  the  saints  at  Ephesus. 

*  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (ch.  iti.  17»  I9)f  prays  that 
Christ  may  dwell  in  their  hearts  by  faiths  thatj  being  rooted  and 
GROUND  KB  IN  LOVE,  thei/  might  knofw  the  love  of  Christy  vskieh  eX' 
ceUeth  knowledge  of  any  other  kind.  The  Apostle  was  ever  eameat, 
in  his  prayers,  that  all  the  churches  might  increase  and  abound  in  looe 
yet  more  and  more  ;  but  in  his  subsequent  exhortation  he  more  than 
insinuates  a  reason  for  his  particular  anxiety,  on  this  point,  respect- 
ing the  Ephesians  — "  I  the  vrisoner  of  the  Lord  beseisdi  you  to  vtalk 
**  worthy  of  your  callings  with  all  lowliftex  and  meekness,  with  LONG 
<<  SUFt^EfilNG,  FORBEARING  (or  bearragwith)  ONE  ANO- 
«<  THER  IN  LOVE ;  earnestly  endeavouring  to  PRESERVE  the 
«•  UNITY  OP  THE  SPIRIT  IN  THE  BOND  OF  PEACE— oTitf  bo^ 
^'  and  one  spirit**  (iv.  I*-4)«  Does  he  not  here  plainly  intimate,  that 
they  were  now  exhibiting  a  temper  and  conduct  very  different  from 
that  spirit  of  love  by  which  Christians  ought  to  be  characterised  ?  He 
goes  on,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  to  remind  them  of  the  design  of  all 
Christ's  gifts  to  the  church,  namely,  the  edification  and  perfecting 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  *'  that  we  may  no  longer  be  children,  tossed 
'*  like  waves^  and  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  docirine,.,»but  speaking 

**  the  truth  IN  love  may  grow  up  into  Ciirit  the  head This  I  say 

**  therefore  and  charge  you  in  the  Lordy  that  ye  no  longer  XMilk  as 

**  other  gentiles  xvalt,  tn  the  vanity  of  their  mtnd, Put  away  lyings 

*^  and  speak  every  man  truth  to  his  neighbour  ;  for  we  are  members  one 
"  of  another.  ARE  YE  ANGRY  I  AND  WITHOUT  SIN  ?  [im- 
<*  possible].    Let  not  the  sun  go  dawn  upoti  your  wrath,  nor  [thus  by 

**  your  anger]  give  place  to  the  devil. Let  no  corrupt  communication 

**  proceed  out  of  your  mouth and  grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  or 

«  God Let  all  BITTERNESS,  and  WRATH,  and  ANGER, 

•*  and  CLAMOR,  aud  EVIL  SPEAKING,  be  PUT  AWAY  FROM 
••  YOU,  and  all  MALICE :  and  BE  YE  KIND  one  to  another, 
"  TENDER  HEARTED,  FORGIVING  one  another,  even  as  God 
**for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you.  Be  ye  therefore  imitators  of 
•*  God  as  dear  children,  and  WALK  IN  LOVE  as  Christ  hath 
••  l&oed  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us.**  {iv.  5). 

*  A  departure  from  their  "  first  love*'  is  plainly  inferable  from 
the  whole  of  this  exhortation  ;  nor  can  we  longer  doubt,  that  such  a 
chanse  in  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  members  of  this  church,  as 
Mr.  Woodhouse,  and  those  whom  he  follows,  maintain  could  not 
possibly  take  place  before  the  reign  of  Domitian,  had  actually  occur- 
ed  before  the  date  of  this  Epistle  f  A.D.  61  according  to  the  best  cri- 
tics) ;  and,  so  far,  their  argument  tor  a  late  date  to  the  Apocalypse  is 
unmunded.    That  tlicy  should  have  entirely  overlooked  the  strong 
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reproofii  of  the  apoatle  to  this  church—- rq)Fooft  which  fix  upon  k  tk 
same  character  ascribed  to  it  in  the  Apocalypse— ia  aurpriaing;  aad 
it  is  still  more  surprising  that  Mr.  Woodhouse  ahould  ao  aireniioiHlj 
maintain,  and  expand  the  argument,  in  the  face  of  this  direct  tesd- 
monj  of  Paul,  that  this  church  had  actually  tumedfrom  herfini  Imi^ 
before  he  wrote  this  epistle. 

<  The  reproof  to  this  church,  in  the  ApocalypsCi  runs  thna : 

'  *'  /  have  against  thee  that  thy  love  [ayaT'.»]i  thy  riBST  [lote], 
**  THOU  HAST  LEFT*'  [or  forsaken].  Rev.  ii.  4s 

*  Paul,  writing  to  Timothy,  says : — 

*  **  I  besought  thee  to  abide  at  Ephestn  thai  thou  m(phteti  dmrp 
*'  some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrme.  Now  the  end  [or  design]  tf 
*^  this  charge  is  love  FscyK^],  out  of  a  pure  hearty  and  cf  a  mmi 
*'  conscience^  and  of  faith  unfeigned;  from  wriiCH  SOM£  HAVlfIG 
«  SWERVED,  hAVE  TURNED  ASIDE  TO  VAIN  JANG- 
«•  LING."  1  Tim  i.  5. 

<  From  this  it  appears  not  only  possible,  that  the  church  aft  ^ 
could  depart  from  her  first  iove,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Nerot  biU 
certain  that  this  church  had  actually  then  swerved  from  ii  and  iumei 
aside*  The  whole  argument,  therefore,  for  a  late  date  for  the  Apoea* 
]ypse>  drawn  from  the  alleged  state  of  the  churches  when  the  Kete- 
lation  was  written,  falls  to  the  ground ;  for  here  we  have  a  churdt— 
one  of  the  seven  Apocalyptic  churches  too— reproved  for  the  voy 
fault  laid  to  her  charge  in  the  Apocalypse,  and  that  more  than  thim 
years  before  the  date  which  those  who  ascribe  the  book  to  the  rriga 
of  Domitian  would  give  to  this  prophecy.*    pp.  33—37. 


Now,  in  the  whole  of  these  quotations,  and  they  are  in  aonie 
instances  improperly  detached  from  the  connexjon  iu  which 
the  Apostle  has  placed  them,  what  is  there,  we  would  ask. 
of  direct  charge  or  censure?  What  faults  are  reprehended? 
What  reproofs  are  administered  ?  Is  there  any  article  of  conn- 
sel  or  exhortation  which  would  not  be  strictly  proper  and  ne- 
ccifsary  in  addressing  Gentile  converts  on  their  nrat  admiuioo 
into  the  church,  or  on  their  being  formed  into  a  Christian  com- 
munity ?  And  if  the  whole  of  these  passages  are  appropriate 
to  such  a  state,  and  to  Christians  in  such  circumstanceSp  what 
evidence  do  they  afford  of  declension  ?  But  would  not  the 
whole  of  those  exhortations  be  in  place  in  an  epistle  to  a 
Christian  community  of  the  most  exemplary  character  aud  con- 
duct '.'  If,  then,  to  churches  of  the  greatest  celebrity  for  purity 
and  consistency,  such  counsels  and  exliurtations  would  not  be 
unnecesBur>',  what  proof  or  i)resuiiiption  do  they  furnish  of 
their  bein*;  in  a  declining  condition:  But  we  would  direct 
the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  compared  passa- 
ges. Rev.  ii.  4,  and  1  Tim.  i.  5,  in  the  precediiifj  extract,  on 
which  Dr.  Tilloch  has  founded  the  bold  assertion,  that  the 
church  of  Ephc&us  had  nio:9t  certainly  departed  fium  her  first 
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lo?e«-*-had»  so  early  as  the  time  of  the  date  of  the  first  Ef^tle 
to  Timothy,  actually  swerved  from  it  and  turned  aside.  They 
will  notice  the  extraordinary  mauuer  in  which  Dr.  T.  has  con- 
nected the  relative  '  from  which*  with  the  noun  *  love*  as 
its  antecedent.     But  neither  is  the  relative  singular,  nor  is  the 
noun '  iove'  the  antecedent.    The  relative  is  plural,  *ily,  and 
refers  to   the    three   immediately  preceding  nouns; — 'from 
*  trAicA/  namely,  *  a  pure  hearty  a  good  comcienu,  and  unfeigned 
^  faith'  Who,  unless  he  had  an  hypothesis  to  maintain  to  which 
every  propriety  of  interpretation  must  be  sacrificed,  could  find, 
in  this  passage,  '  the  church  at  Ephesus  reproved  for  the  very 
'  fault  laid  to  her  charge  in  the  Apocalypse  ?    There  is  no  fault 
laid  to  the  chaise  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  in  the  Quotation 
from  the  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  Dr.  Tilloch  has  shaped  to 
his  own  purpose.    Who  were  the  '  iome*  that  had  swerved  ?    If 
Dr.  Tilloch  bad  done  justice  to  bis  quotation,  he  would  have 
proceeded  a  little  further,  and  added  the  words,  **  desiring  to 
••  be  teachers  of  the  law,"  which  make  it  plain  who  the  *  eomf 
were  :  they  were  persons  who  intruded  themselves  into  the 
churches  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  doctrines  received 
by  them,  and  who  set  themselves  up  as  instructors,  in  oppo^ 
•ition  to  the  Apostles  and  other  genuine  Christian  teachers ; 
— they  sought  to  pervert  the  disciples,  and  were  men  of  corrupt 
minds,  ^chap.  vi.  5.)  These  were  the  persons  who  had  swerved; 
they  every  where  infested  the  churches ;  and  Timothy  had  a 
charge  given  him  by  the  Apostle,  to  guard  the  Christians  at 
Ephesus  against  their  innovations.    But  against  the  Ephesian 
church  itself,  there  is  no  allegation  in  his  Epistle. 

The  facility  with  which  a  writer  can  aolopt  unsubstantial 
data,  and  apply  them  to  the  support  of  an  hypothesis,  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  following  sentence. 


<  Cerinthtts,  who  wrote  a  false  Apocalypse,  borrowinff,  alteringy  and 
corrupting  passages  from  the  genuine  one»  having  died  before  John, 
it  is  impossiole  thst  John's  Apocalypse  could  have  been  written  so 
bte  as  the  time  of  the  persecution  by  Domitian.*    pp.  4£,  S. 

The  whole  of  these  particulars  are  too  remote  from  certainty 
to  be  the  basis  of  substantial  argument.  The  time  of  Cerin- 
thos  is  not  accurately  to  be  determined ;  there  is  no  proof  that 
he  died  before  John.  It  is  not  to  be  ascertained,  that  be 
wrote  a  false  Apocalypse ;  nor  is  it  a  position  which  it  would 
be  safe  to  maintain,  that  he  borrowed,  altered,  and  corrupted 
passages  from  the  genuine  one.  Lardner  thougnt  it  highly 
probable,  that  Cerinthus  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  firsts 
or  very  early  in  the  second  century,  and  that  there  is  not  any 
good  ground  to  conclude,  that  he  corrupted  and  interpolated 
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the  genuine  Revelation  of  St.  John.  See  Lardnor,  (Kippis'^ 
Ed.)  Vol.  IX.  p.  330.  Vol.  ITI.  p.  116.  Lardner's  discussions 
may  not  be  on  ull  points  couducted  to  satisfactory  couclusionsy 
but  they  may  ver}'  confidently  be  pleaded  against  the  sweeping 
impossibility  which  Dr.  Tilloch  has  founded  upon  as8umpti<»s 
of  a  very  questionable  character. 

The  date  of  the  Apocalypse  may  seem  to  some  readers  to  be 
a  point  of  but  little  moment ;  but»  if  Dr.  Tilloch *8  notion  of  it^ 
design  be  a  correct  one,  it  cannot  be  accounted  a  superfluous 
labour,  to  ascertain  by  all  available  means  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation. 

*  —  For,  being/  he  says,  *  a  direct  revelation  from  the  Head  of 
the  Church,  if  written  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  or  early  in  that  of 
his  successor  Nero,  it  must  be  considered  as  having  been  given  for  the 
instruction  of  the  apostles  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  other  memben 
of  Christ's  body  ;  and,  if  so,  it  must  have  been  often  the  subject  of 
their  meditations  ;  and  not  unfrequcntly,  its  topics  would  furnish  ma^ 
ter  for  allusion  in  their  oral  addresses^  and,  most  probably,  also  in  their 
epistles  to  the  churches.' 

This  we  believe  to  be  quite  a  new  view  of  the  Apocalypse. 
If,  however,  this  book  were  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Apos* 
ties,  it  would  seem  not  a  little  sinj^ular,  that  they  should  never 
in  their  epistles  make  direct  mention  of  so  important  a  docu- 
ment; that,  instead  of  being  addressed  and  sent  to  them,  it  should 
have  been  addressed  and  forwarded  to  the  seven  Asiatic  churches; 
and  that  John,  the  writer  of  it,  should  not  have  either  named  or 
referred  to  the  Apostles,  or  stated  its  design.  The  Apostle 
Paul,  from  whom  proceeded  the  greater  part  of  the  Epistles  in 
the  New  Testament,  has  strongly  asserted  the  original  and  in* 
dependent  character  of  his  qualifications  as  an  Apostle  and 
Christian  teacher ;  and  he  furnishes  no  ground  of  surmise,  either 
to  his  opponents,  or  to  his  adherents,  of  any  other  source  from 
which  his  instructions  were  received,  than  the  conununications 
miide  to  him  diractly  and  personally  by  the  great  Head  of  the 
Church.  The  supposition  of  such  a  design  and  use  of  the 
Apocalypse  as,  the  preceding  extract  exhibits,  is  not  recom- 
mended by  the  slightest  degree  of  probability.  Dr.  Tilloob, 
however,  takes  some  pains  to  obtain  credit  for  this  romantic 
hypothesis ;  and  he  proceeds,  in  his  second  Dissertation, — *  On 
'  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament, 
'  respecting  the  time  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written,'— to 
shew  that  the  writers  of  the  epistles  had  before  them  the  Apo- 
calvpse,  or  were  acquainted  with  it,  and  either  copied  from  it, 
or  have  alluded  to  it.  Of  Dr.  Tilloch's  researches  and  con- 
clusions in  this  part  of  his  argument,  we  shall  furnish  a  few 
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examples :  we  begin  with  the  first  passages  on  which  he  com- 
nlents. 

*  In  cii.  X.  35,  S6.  (of  ibc  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  he  exhorts  them 
to  retain  their  confidence,  which  hath  great  recompencc  of  rbwaro» 
having  need  of  pativiirv,  that,  after  doing  the  will  of  God,  they^migA^ 
**  recme  TUB  promisl."  That  the  prtnnue  n*fers  to  the  inheritance 
pro^Ii^ed  by  Christ,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  plain,  from  what  he  adds 
in  V.  37,  "  For  in  a  very  Httle  whiie  'o  ip^oftw  THE  COMING  ONE 
**  m7/  come  ;  yea  he  wiii  not  procraitinate!' — **  Tht  eomimg  fm^  was  a 
name  applied  to  the  Messiah  before  he  appeared  on  the  earth,  and  is 
the  term  employed  in  Matt.  xi.  3.  '*  Art  Thorn  the  coming  omV* 
(Common  Varsion.  ht  that  should  come).  Rut  the  Jews  had  lost  all 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he  was  to  come  twice:  nor  did  even  his  dis- 
ciples understand  this,  till  after  his  ascension.  That  is,  according  to  their 
belief,  this  appellation  must  have  ceased  to  be  any  longer  applicable  to 
bim,  after  he  had  once  appeared  on  the  earth.  But  it  is  again  appro- 
priated to  him  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  reference  to  his  second  comtMg, 
He  is  there  called,  o  'irf,  «*!  'o  *iy,  KAI  'O  'EPXOMENOZ,  and  the  com- 
ing oxR,  (Common  Vernon,  "  him  vhich  is  to  com^)  Rev.  i.  4.  iv.  8.; 
aiul  it  is  from  thiii  second  appropriation  of  this  name  that  Paul  employs 
it,  in  reftrence  to  the  promise  which  will  be  performed  when  the  Mes- 
siah comes  again,  to  receive  his  people  to  himself.  In  one  word, 
**  The  coming  one*'  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of'  the  Revelation^  who 
sajB,  **  Behold  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  it  vsith  me;"  (Rev. 

xxii.  12.)  'M  AM o  lcx^i*ifOif  ^^^^  COi>UNG  ONE."    (Rev. 

i.  8).'     pp.  52— 54, 

In  Dissertation  the  Fiilb,  Dr.  Tilloch  infonns  us,  that '  these 
'  words  then — o  «f,xa«  &  iiv»  hmI  i  t^x^f^oi — are  no  part  of  those 
'  spoken  by  UIM  who  says,  in  the  firat  clause  of  the  vane, 
«  Eym  ufuto  Atuumti^  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega ;  but  ate 
*  explanatory  terms,  added  by  the  writer.*  This  appeafa  to  as 
directly  to  contradict  the  concluding  part  of  the  prweding  ex- 
tract. Again :  Dr.  Tilloch  refers  the  expressions,  *'  Behold  I 
come  quickly,*'  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ;"*  whereas  in 
Dissertation  the  second,  (p.  3.)  he  appears  to  adopt  from  Mi- 
chaelis  the  opinion  tliat  they  refer  to  tne  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Michaelis  refers  Heb.  x.  37,  to  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  so  does  MacknighL  But,  admitting  that  thia  passage 
refera  to  the  second  and  final  coming  of  Chnst,  we  see  no  proof 
whatever,  from  the  compariaon  of  passages  brought  forward  by 
the  Author,  that  the  writer  of  the  Episda  to  the  Hebrewa  co- 
pied from  the  ApocalypBe.  If  '  the  coming  one'  is  a  name 
applied  to  the  Mesaiah  in  reference  to  his  appearance  in  the 
world,  it  is  an  expression  which  the  discourses  of  our  Lord 
would  teach  his  disciples  to  appropriate  to  him  in  respect  to  a 
future  advent.    Dr.  Tilloch  allows,  that,  after  Christ  a  aacen- 
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8ion»  his  disciples  understood  the  fact,  that  he  was  to  cooie 
twice.    The  disciples  were  informed  very  particularly  of  this 
fact.     "  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  hea« 
"  ven  ?     This  same  Jesus,    who  is    taken  up  Kom  you  into 
"  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go 
''  into  heaven.*'  (Acts  i.  11.)    This  assurance  of  the  fact  must 
have  been  current  among  the  disciples  and  among  all  Chris- 
tians; and  the  appellation  would  not  therefore  cease  either  to  be 
applicable  to  him,  or  to  be  used  in  such  application.     If  there 
had  been   no  Revelation  written,  the  appellation  would  still 
have  been  suggested,  and  might  unquestionably  have  been  em- 
ployed by  a  writer  who  had  never  seen  or  heaird  of  the  Apo- 
calypse.   With  respect  to '  the  promise,*  we  might  satisfy  our- 
selves with  asking,  whether  it  remained  unknown  till  the  publi* 
cation  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  there  is  a  reward  for  the  rijrb- 
teous;  and  whether  an  inspired  writer  had  any  occasion  to  baTe 
that  book  in  his  possession,  before  he  could  exhort  believers  in 
the  Gospel  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  Ood  to 
complete  the  felicity  of  the  pious  ? 
Again,  take  the  lollowing  passage. 

*  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthiansy  supposed  by  Critics  to  hsfe 
been  written  in  the  year  56  or  57»  exhibits,  in  the  15th  Chapter,  an 
evidence  of  its  posteriority  to  the  Apocalypse,  so  conclusive,  that  it 
roust  appear,  when  pointed  out,  very  surprising  that  Critics  coaU 
possibly  have  missed  the  sense  of  the  Apostle. 

*  In  the  Apocalypse  the  future  time  is  divided  into  periods  marked 
out  b^  Trumpets^  under  the  sounding  of  each  of  which,  respectively, 
certam  events  are  predicted.  In  Ch.  x.  6,  7  we  are  taught  that  tmi 
shall  continue  onlf/  to  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  Angela  or 
the  last  of  these  seven  trumpets :  and,  in  Ch.  xi.  15-18,  that  whmt 
the  seventh  Angel  sounds,  then  is  come  the  time  of  the  dead  thai  thef 
should  be  judged  ;  and  that  the  saints  shall  then  be  rewarded*  In  the 
20th  Chapter  this  reward  is  explained  as  being  connected  with  a  iv- 
surrection  from  the  dead :  **  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  pari  im  Ae 
**Jirst  resurrection" 

<  Some  of  the  Corinthians  had  misunderstood,  and  misapplied, 
the^  things  thus  taught  respecting  '*  the  Resurrection/^^'^rmMj 
taking  the  expression  as  something  figurative,  and  ssqfing,  "  then 
is  no  [real  or  literal]  resurrection."  Ilie  Apostle  first  correcti  dheir 
mistaken  views,  shewing  that,  at  Christ's  comingf  the  resurrectioD 
of  believers  shall  be  as  true  and  real  as  was  Uie  resurrection  of 
Christ  himself,  who  was  **  the  Jirst  fruits  ;^*  and  that,  when  this 
shall  be,  **  then  cometh  the  end,'*  (as  taught  in  the  Apocalypse^  :  after 
stating  this  he  dwells  on  the  subject,  answers  questions  which  some 
might  put,  respecting  the  manner  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  bod|y 
to  oe  given  to  the  dead,  and  in  ver.  51,  52  addresses  them  thus: 
"  Behold  I  show  you  a  secret ;  tve  shall  not  all  deep,  but  tor  shall  oB 
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**6e  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  ih^iwinkUng  qfan  eye^  al  THE  LAST 
<<  TRUMPET ;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound  ;  and  the  dead  shall  he 
*•  raif a/  incorruptible  :  and  xve  shall  be  changed.*^ 

*  The  Apostle,  by  the  manner  of  his  expression,  when  he  intro- 
duces the  Trumpet^  shows  that,  so  far  as  respects  it^  he  was  speaking 
of  something  with  which  they  were  already  acquainted;  for  he  not 
only  introduces  the  term  *'  tast^**  but  also  employs  the  article--Ttr 
l<rxar^  coixviyyif  **  THE  last  trumpet ;'»  and  no  trumpet  had  pre- 
viously been  mentioned  in  the  Epistle.     The  mystery  then,  or  secret^ 
of  which  he  speaks,  respects,  not  the  trumpet,  but  the  sudden  change 
to  be  passed  on  the  saints  who  shall  be  alive  at  Christ's  second  coming. 
They  shall  then  undergo  a  change  similar  to  that  which  the  dead 
have  experienced  or  shall  experience,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
it  shall  be,  in  a  moment^  in  the  tmnkling  of  an  eye.     The  mention  of 
the  trumpet  is  merely  casual,  to  point  out  to  the  Corinthians  the 
/;enW  at  which  this  shall  take  place: — it  shall  be  at  THE  LAST 
TRUMPET.     Had  they  not,  before,  heard  of  '•  the  last  trumpet^'' 
Paul's  reference  to  it,  with   the   Article,  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible :  but  I  shall  rather  question  the  judgment  of  those  persons 
who  ascribe  barbarisms  to  the  inspired  Apostle,  than  believe  that  he 
writes  nonsense.     The  trumpet  of  which  he  speaks  is  THE  LAST 
Of  the  Apocalyptic  trumpets  ;  for  in  the  text  quoted,  we  have — **  the 
**  trumpet** — "  the  last  trumpet*' — **  the  sounding  of  the  last  trumpet** 
— an  explanation  of  a  secret  respecting  an  event  that  is  to  take  place 
**  at  the  last  trumpet**     What  farther  identity  would  the  most  obtuse 
niiud  require,  as  demonstrative  of  the  source  whence  the  Apustlo 
draws  his  argument  as  to  the  period  of  the  change  of  which  he  speaks  ? 
I  venture  to  say  more  : — Those  who  can  look  at  such  passages  and 
yet  question  the  source,  must  be  but  little  acquainted  with  the  modes 
of  quotation  used  by  tlie  Apostolical  and  Evangelical  writers. — **  The 
*^  LAST  trumpet^**  is  an  expression  without  meaning  but  as  taken 
in  relation  to  prior  trumpets.*    pp.  99 — 102. 

The  value  of  such  criticism  as  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate. In  1  Thess.  iv.  16,  we  have  a^xviyyi  Siow  without  the 
article,  where  the  referrence  is  not  less  definite  to  the  closing 
scene  of  time,  than  in  the  former  case.  In  1  John  ii.  18,  we 
have  last  hour ;  in  Jude,  verse  18,  last  time  ;  where  the  words 
are  without  the  article,  though  the  reference  is  definite,  and 
must  connect  in  the  writer's  mind  with  a  previously  understood 
time,  or  hour.  If,  however,  a  reference  be  wanted  to  confirm 
the  definite  use  of  the  article  in  1  Cor.  xv.  51,  52,  it  may  be 
made  to  Matt.  xxiv.  31 ;  for,  supposing  that  that  gospel  was 
written  after  the  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  declaration  of 
Christ  which  it  records  in  relation  to  his  second  and  final 
coming,  must  have  been  well  remembered  among  his  disciples* 
We  perceive  in  passages  like  the  preceding,  no  proof  that  the 
Apobtle  referred  to  a  published  book,  or  bon*owed  from  it. 

lu  Dissertation  the  third,  '  On  the  verbal  language  of  the 

Vol.  XXUI.  N.S.  2  G 
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*  Apocalypse/  we  meet  with  some  inp^enious  and  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  phraseology  of  this  book  ;  but,  in  many  instances, 
they  are  more  fanciful  than  just,  and  in  others*  tney  are  de- 
cidedly erroneous.  The  words,  o  /xceptt;;  o  TtoTOfy  Chap.  i.  5,  are 
considered  as  the  expression  of  a  Hebrew  noun  by  the  Amanu- 
ensis of  the  Apocalypse ;  and,  in  Chap.  iii.  14*  they  ara  re- 
garded a^  forming  no  part  of  the  words  of  the  speaker,  bat 
parenthetical  explanation  by  John  himself,  defining  the  mc 
ing  of  the  indeclinable  Hebrew  noun  *]Om,  Amen.  We  doabt 
the  correctness  of  these  representations,  because  we  find  the 
same  usage  in  passages  where  explanation  could  not  be  neces- 
sary to  Greek  readers,  for  whose  benefit  those  parenthetical  ex- 
planations are  supposed  to  be  inserted.  Thus,  in  Chap.  i.  8, 
we  have  "  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  be£cinning  and 
**  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord  "  In  Chap,  xxii,  l5,  we  have 
"  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  the 
*'  first  and  the  last.'*  The  latter  words,  in  both  instances,  are 
inserted,  not  as  explanatory  of  Alpha  and  Omega,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis,  and  they  are  evidently  the  words  of  the 
speaker.  The  strong  assertions  of  the  following  passage  we 
shall  ])rove  to  be  erroneous. 

*  In  the  use  of  the  prepositions  John  is  so  rigid  that  unless  a  trani- 
Litor  attends  to  thenii  with  great  care,  noting  the  case  with  which 
they  are  put  in  construction,  he  will  often  fail  to  express  the  sense  of 
the  original.  In  no  point  have  translators  failed  more  essentially  than 
in  this ;  giving  a  kind  of  school-boy  version,  which,  in  many  in- 
KtanccF,  conjures  up  a  false  picture  to  the  mind.  Take  thefbllowiog 
as  an  instance:  rJdoy  ettI  r^iv  ^.-li^cvToi^  Kx,vr,u*vov  \vl  rou  Opovoi/  j9i/3Xio»  (ch» 
V.  1  )  Here  the  first  trl  is  joined  with  an  accusative,  in  which  situa- 
tion it  never,  in  any  instance^  expresses  position  on  or  in  place^** 
any  thing  resting  in  ait  it  :  yet  all  tiie  versions  have  rendered  these 
words  thus :  **  J  saw  IN  the  rizht  hand  of  him  that  sal  on  the  throne 
'*  a  fiooL**  Now  (he  iaet  is — Juhn  did  not  see,  nor  doe«  he  say  that 
he  saw,  a  hook  in  »ny  hand  whatever,  either  right  or  left.  Had  he 
meant  to  sny  .so,  he  would,  when  employing  the  preposition  in,  have 
put  the  ntiiin  in  the  genitive.  He  tells  us  that  he  saw  a  book  on  or 
cancernifig  a  certain  suhject  or  topic  :  and  informs  us  what  this  sub- 
ject was ;  namely,  "  l/tc  ri^ht  hand  of  the  one  sitting  upon  the  ikroneJ* 
Consequently  *'  the  right  hand**  must  not  he  taken  in  its  proper  sensef 
hut  in  some  other  to  which  the  Scripture  is  not  a  stranger.  In  one 
word,  n  little  enquiry  will  .satisfy  the  reader,  that  he  here  employs  the 
expression  commonly  useil  in  the  Old  Testament  for /7oic?rr  .'—he  saw 
a  treatise  or  uork  wliich  had  for  its  principal  topic,  the  power  of' 
the  one  sittiti<^  npon  the  throne.  In  fact,  the  text  presents  a  strong 
Hebrew  (ii^ure  of  speech,  which  e>c:ipes  entirely  the  notice  of  the 
le.iiier,  when  the  prepo;;ition  is  wrongly  translated.'     pp.  158,  !)• 

.\ij\v  to  the  asscrlioii  ihiif    r»  with  an  accusative  never,  in 


Qtiy  instance,  expresses  position  on  or  in  place, — any  tiling 
relating  in  situ,  we  nhall  oppose  fiecided  examples  of  this  very 
UHop^e ;  and  both  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  a  dibcussion  which 
uiiglit  be  tedious  to  our  readers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  esta- 
blitthing  the  position  which  is  tlms  peremptorily  stated  to  be  a 
false  one»  by  the  very  authority  to  which  Dr.  Tilloch  limits  his 
observations^  we  shall  restrict  our  proofs  to  the  Apocalypse. 

In    Chap.   iv.  4,    we    have    *«•«  roi^  5^ owu^  i4»oo-i  riovofaf  TpKrCurifovf , 

tuAnfiitou^,  ufWN  the  thrones  Jour  and  twenty  elders  sitting^.  Chap, 
xiv.  1,  we  cite,  to  fnovij-niKoi  tvl  TO  ipi  tlttf 9  the  Lamb  standing 
on  the  mount  6'<o/i«  In  Chap.  xix.  11»  we  find  Ttto;  \tvKou  xaI  o 
na^'fuvoi  It*  auTo>,  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat  upon  him ;  verse 
1 2,  Kxl  IT*  TTiv  Ki^oX'iy  Axnoi  ^utinfjLara,  and  upon  /lis  /lead  many  crowns  ; 

verse  16,   irl  to  t/butn^v  Kol  17*  Toy  /Atipv  atro-^  IfOfJM  ytyfCLfjLfMtOh  upotl  /lis 

vesture  and  upon  his  t/iigh  a  name  inscribed.  In  these  quotations* 
and  we  could  increase  their  number,  the  preposition  is  joined 
with  accusatives,  and  undeniably  expresses,  in  every  one  of 
the  examples,  position  on  or  in  place.  The  elders  were  seen 
seated  on  thrones;  the  Lamb  was  seen  standing o;i  mount Sion  ; 
the  rider  was  seated  on  the  white  horse ;  the  crowns  were 
posited  on  the  rider's  head  ;  the  letters  of  the  inscription  were 
engraven  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh.  These  are  all  in* 
stances  in  which  the  preposition  it*  is  applied  to  nouns  which 
denote  objects  resting  in  situ,  and  they  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  prove  the  error  and  rashness  of  the  Author  in  so  peremp- 
torily asserting  the  contrary  of  the  fact.  We  read,  therefore, 
"  in  the  right  hand,**  or,  as  we  suppose  the  right  hand  was 
expanded,  and  tlie  volume  rested  upon  it,  '*  on  the  right  hand 
'*  of  tlie  one  sitting  on  the  throne.*'  The  stran^ness  of  Dr. 
Tilloch's  interpretation  is  too  obvious  to  reauire  refutation. 
In  the  seventh  verse,  the  action  described  is,  the  taking  of  the 
book  out  of  or  from  off  the  right  hand  of  the  one  sittintr  on 
the  throne.  The  fact,  then,  is^  that  John  did  see^  and  that  he 
says  he  saw,  a  book  in»  or  on  the  hand^  &c.  and  Dr.  Tilloch's 
criticism  is  altogether  futile. 

Equally  unsubstantial  are  bis  explanations  of  verse  6th,  the 
sense  of  which  he  entirely  mistakes.  He  strangely  denies  that 
MTMOf  can  have  any  thing  to  do  with  standing  as  opposed  to 
sitting,  or  any  reference  whatever  to  posture.  To  any  sober 
critic  tlie  word  would  convey  the  notion  of  standing,  and  of 
nothing  else.  What  but  standing  is  the  meanine  of  urmK'if, 
Gen.  xviii,  22  ?  Abraham  was  standing  before  the  Lord.  So^  in 
1  Kings  X.  19,  trnxTTVi  refers  to  posture,  standing.  So  Dan.  viii. 
S,  yrviiii,  a  ram  was  standing.  And  not  to  multiply  examples, 
what  but  standing  is  the  meaning  of  ttmnMi  in  this  very  book. 
Rev.  xiv.  1,  "  I  saw  a   I^mb  standing  on  the  mount  Sion.** 

20  2 
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Dr.  Tilloch  too  very   strangely  apprehends  that  the  phi 
*fy  ^<Va>  roD  S^irsv  is  to  be   understooQ  as  denoting  place  upon 
the  throne:   *  tlie  individual  who  is  represented  as  nlliDf;,  oc- 

•  cupyinjr,  or  SITTING  UPON  the  rt/o;ie.— as  being  in  ike 
'  midst  of  the  throne ;  and  this  one  is  the  Lamb*  The  absur- 
dity of  tuis  interpretation  will  be  instantly  perceived  when  the 
passage  is  broui^ht  under  the  notice  of  the  most  superficial 
reader;  for,  in  the  s»nie  manner  in  which  the  Lamb  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  throne,  he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  four  living 
creatures,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  elders.  The  Lamb  was  in  the 
middle  space  between  the  throne  and  the  four  living  creatures, 
and  in  the  midst  of  tlie  elders,  and  was  standing.  It  cannot 
be  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  such  criti- 
cisms as  these,  though  the  Author  is  so  much  delighted  with 
them»  and  regards  them  as  so  important,  as  to  exhibit  them 
again  in  several  subsequent  pages. 

In  the  Fourth  Dissertation,  the  Author  considers  the  varions 
names  by  which  the  Creator  of  the  Universe  is  designated  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  proper  mode  of  translating  them.  He 
discusses  at  some  length  the  usage  of  the  sacred  writers  in 
resptct  to  tlie  attributive  nouns  ?K  J']|.  nb«,  or  nibw,  Eloah,  and 
D>n^«,  Eloliini,  coniinor.ly  rendered  *  Ood'  in  tlie  Knglish  public 
version  of  the  Scriptiires.  David  Levi,  in  his  "  Lingua  Sacra," 
explains  these  several  no  mis  in  reference  to  jxtwcr  absolute  and 
unlimited,  and  assorts  tlie  last  of  tlioni  to  be  singular  in  uum- 
ber.  Dr.  Tilloch  as.^-igns  the  same  etymological  import  to  the 
nouns,  aiul  contends  ai^ainst  the  plural  interpretntion  of  im^H 
as  applied  to  the  Supreme  Veing.  As  the  English  representa- 
tive of  this  noun,  he  uses  the  expression  '  Omnipotence/  and, 
in  cases  in  which  the  n  is  prefixed,  '  The  Omnipotent.^  In 
Section  the  Third  of  this  Dissertation,  an  explanation  is  given 
of  the  phrase  *  image  of  God,'  as  used  in  Gen.  i.  26 — 28,  which 
we  cannot  pass  over.  *  The  image,  likeness,  or  resemblance, 
'  here  intended,*  says  the  Author,  *'  was  given  to  man  as  the 
'  head  of  the  animal  creation ;  the  resemblance  related  to 
^  power,  the  attribute  by  which  JEHOVAH  designates  himself 
'  throughout  the  whole  context.*  But  was  not  the  dominion 
which  man  exercised  over  the  animal  creation  as  its  head,  an 
investiture  granted  to  him  subsequently  to  his  being  created  ? 
and  does  not  the  Apostle,  in  Colos.  iii.  10,  suggest,  that  the 
Divine  resemblance  of  the  first  man  to  Iiis  Creator,  consisted 
in  something  else  than  his  possessing  the  attribute  of  power? 

In  Dissertation  the  Fifth, 'On  the  Hebrew  name  JEHOVAH 

*  [nin%]  and  the  Greek  expressions  KYPioz  6  ©EOS',  the  Author 
contends  that  the  words  used  by  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse, 
**  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  cw^c"— *o  •»,  kuI  oT/t^wati 
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ft  tfx^fAnou  are  (niployed  by  him  to  define  the  sense  in  which 
he  uses  the  word  K:p*o.:,  when  he  employs  this  Greek  word  to 
represent  the  Hebrew  name  JKlIOvAll ;  tliis.  Dr.  T.  regards 
ms  a  compound  oi'  tlie  past,  the  present,  and  the  futnre  time  of 
the  Hebrew  verb  of  existence  nrtn,  and  proposes  the  word  AVer- 
nal  for  adoption  ns  corresponding  to  the  definition  given  by 
John.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  (Dissertation  the 
Seventh,)  he  resumes  the  subject  of  definitions,  and  ventures 
some  opinions  which  the  reader  who  examines  the  authorities 
cited  in  their  support,  will  not  be  disposed  to  adopt.  If  the 
expressions  which  Dr.  Tilloch  considers  as  definitions,  be 
really  such,  it  will  occur  to  the  reader  of  his  work  to  inquire^ 
hether  they  are  used  in  this  way  in  agreement  with  the  prac- 
ce  of  writers  who  define  the  terms  which  they  introduce  into 
their  compositions.  When  a  writer  intends  to  use  words  which 
require  explanation,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  he  would  em- 

Coy  both  the  term  which  recjuired  to  be  explained  and  the  de-* 
lition  itself,  in  the  first  instance  of  his  introducing  them. 
We  should  not  expect  him  to  give  us  the  definition  without 
the  term,  or  the  term  apart  from  the  definition.  But,  in  ReveL 
i.  V.  4.  John  uses,  in  his  address  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  the 
following  words ;  aro  *o  \}t  %x\  'o  iTr,  xoi  *•  rp;^^!»of.    And  in  the 

following  verse,  we  have,  »«^  lin/rov  Xp^rrw,  *o  ^prv;  'o  rioTo*-,  'o 
vpMrJroK?;  *«  r*»  tn^xu  xa»  *o  apX'^y  tm  PotaiXim  nif  y7s.      In  both  cases^ 

these  are  the  words  of  John.  Are  the  expressions  'o  fusfn/;  'o 
wrurff>u  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  a  definition  of  the  words 
«rhich  immediately  precede  them  ?  This  will  not  be  imagined. 
They  must  then  be  a  description  of  character  applying  to  the 
person  here  named,  and  cannot  in  this  instance  be  a  definition, 
not  being  preceded  by  a  term  which  requires  explanation, 
t  wftnvrwLtfi  u  rvv  yiitfwvy  are  Said  by  Dr.  Tilloch  to  be  a  defini- 
tion of  the  Hebrew  I'tsn  (bechor),  which  the  Apostle  applies  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  an  epithet  occurring  in  Psalm  Ixxxix,  27,  rela- 
tive to  the  Messiah,  adding  the  words  '  from  the  dead.*  m  nr* 
MXfMfy  as  explanatory  of  the  sense  in  which  he  is  called  '  the 
*  jKni  bom.*  But  is  not  the  term  '  first  bom,*  as  used  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  employed  in  quite  another  relation  than 
the  expression  "  first  bom  from  the  dead,**  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment? And  is  not  the  whole  phrase  a  descriptive  character 
applied  to  Jesus  Christ  by  the  Apostle,  rather  than  a  definition 
of  any  term  used  by  him?  In  Coloss.  i.  15,  the  phrase  occurs, 
*'  first  born  of  the  whole  creation,**  which  may  with  equal  pro- 

Eriety  be  reearded  as  a  definition  given  by  the  writer  of  the 
lebrew  word  *  bechor'  in  Psalm  Ixxxix^  27,  the  words  follow- 
ine  being  added  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  it.  But, 
uniesB  '*  first  bom  of  every  creature**  and  "  first  bom  from  the 
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*'  dead/'  be  expressions  identical  in  meaning,  we  shall  have 
diiferent  explanations  of  the  same  term  by  the  two  in8|Hnl 
Apostles.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  CoIomum^ 
has  stated,  however,  tlic  sense  in  which  he  uses  the  expresm 
''  first  born,**  and  it  is  one  which  excludes  the  meaning, "  froa 
"  the  dead.*'  Again,  if  ''  which  is,  and  which  was*  and  wlud 
*'  is  to  come/'  be  words  defining  the  term  KvpM^,  as  taking  tke 
place  of  the  Hebrew  word  JEHOVAH,  it  would  be  natural  t0 
expect  tlie  uniform  application  of  them  in  every  case  in  wbidi 
Kvftof  is  used  ;  because,  if  it  were  the  design  of  the  writer  is 
using  them,  to  express  time  past,  present,  and  future,  the  onif- 
sion  of  any  part  of  the  whole  series  of  words,  would  pitiuii 
the  proper  import  of  the  word  defined  from  being  conveyed  to 
the  reader.  In  Chap.  xi.  17.  we  have  Kv^u— o "»»,  xo*  o  «  (OiieiF 
bach,) 


*  and  here/  says  Dr.  Tilloch,  *  it  is  remarkable  that  the  whole 
mn^  seems  not  to  have  been  employed,  but  only  mn,  tlie  ^  yod^  Ai 
sign  of  the  future,  being  left  out,  because  the  time  of  Christ's  teodai 
coming  is  anticipated,  for  wlien  he  shall  have  come,  he  will  no  lo^gi^ 

be  the  coming  one^  h  tpx^h^^^*' 

Now  this  appears  to  us  very  much  like  giving  up  the  poaifiiMi 
which  the  Dr.  lias  been  at  so  much  pains  to  maintain;  for.iC 
for  any  reasons,  the  part  of  the  combined  expressions  whiek 
denotes  '  Juturation,'*  o  t^x^H-^^^u  can  be  separated  from  ifct 
others  which  denote  time  present  and  time  past,  it  amounts  Is  a 
denial  of  the  kind  of  existence  for  which  the  Author  has  bea 
contending  as  of  necessity  implied  in  the  Hebrew  JEHOVAH 
and  its  Greek  equivalent  Kv^to;.  The  reason  assigned  by  Dr. 
Tillocb  for  the  omission  is,  however,  not  a  substantial  one; 
for,  in  Chap.  xvi.  5,  we  have  the  words  o  ip^of^nwc  omitted^ 
where  the  anticipation  of  Christ^s  second  coming  is  out  of  tbi 
question. 

In  Dissertation  the  Seventli  (Sec.  6,)  the  Author  labonn  to 
shew  tliat  the  scene  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision  was  the  Ssne- 
tuary.  So  he  explains  o*  ovpayo? ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  questioa. 
Why  does  John  call  it  the  /leaven  ?  he  replies : — 

'  Because  it  wis  so  called  anciently ;  though  the  circurastsnce  Vm 
been  overlooked,  and,  in  consequence,  many  pasiaget  in  the  CM 
Testament  in  which  D^DU;n,  "  the  heaven,''  occurs,  have  been  ail- 
understood,  this  term  having  been  referred  to  the  heaven  mkemtf  ■ 
places  where,  in  fact,  it  refers  to  the  typical  sitting-place  or  dwelKfgt 
which  God  had  condescended  to  establish  among  the  children  J 
Israel.' 

We  cannot  follow  the  Autlior  into  all  the  particulars  of  hii 
attempt  to  prove  this  point.     No  competent  reader  of  the  He- 
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l»rew  Bible  can  be  satisfied  with  it.    In  no  part  of  that  book  19 
the  Sanctuary  denominated  the  heaven.    Of  what  value  is  such 
I  criticism  as  the  following  ? 

\       *  In  the  dedication  of  the  Temple  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  eh.  viiL) 
^  several  things  are  remarkable — *^  I  have  mrely  malt  thee  an  house 
V  ^  (says  Solomon  in  his  address  to  Jehovah)  to  dwell  in,  a  settled 
f  **  PLACE  (  Heb.  p3n,  literally  a  prepared  place]  for  thee  to  abide 
IS  **  in  (v.  13).     And  Solomon  stood  before  the  AUar  of  Jehovah,  in 
fi  ^  the  presence  of  all  the  congregation  of  Israel^  and  spread  forth  his 
,\  ^  hands  totoards  heaven" — [Hebrenr  D^DU^n,  "  the  heaven"]  v.  22, 
Ij.  .What  heaven  ?     Not  the  region  of  the  clouds,  which  is  sometimes 
.  priled  lieavcn,  as  in  v.  35  — **  fVhen  heaven  (D'Dtt^  without  the  n  pre- 
f*  fixed)  is  shut  up^  and  there  is  no  rain,'*  &c. ;  nor  fhe  heaven  aoavCf 
Ibr  in  this  chapter  particular  pains  are  taken  to  distinguish  this  hea- 
ven from  that  of  wliich  Solomon  principally  speaks  in  his  dedicatory 
^  pnyer,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  earth  beneath^  as  in  t?.  23,,  •*  There 
.,  ••&  no  God  like  thee  in  the  heaven  above  nor  on  the  earth 
^  *  beneath  ;" — and  in  v.  27.  the  heaven  of  Solomon  (for  he  made  it, 
at  we  shall  see  immediately)  is  actually  put  in  contrast  with  the  hea» 
vem  above:  *'  But  mil  God  indeed  dwell  on  the  earth  ?  [viz.  at 
**  Jerusalem]  behold  the  heaven,  [that  which  Solomon  built  for 
I  ••him  todweU  in  at  Jerusalem,]  yea  THE  HEAVEN  OF  HEA- 
^   •«  VENS  [the  heaven  above,]  cannot  contain  thee,  how  much  less  this 
^  house  which  I  have  built.*'    In  fact,  the  place  of  God's  dwelling  or 
>    dttinz^  (for  the  Hebrew  means  either,)  wherever  supposed  to  be,  is 
called  HEAVEN,  which  is  only  another  name  for  hu  dwelling^phce, 


give  a  sensible  manifestation  of  his  presence 

pp-  345—7. 

*  But  in  2  Chron.  vii.  I .  a  circumstance  of  great  importance  is  no- 

(  ttced,  which  is  not  stated  in  the  book  of  Kings : — '*  And  when  Solomon 

-  **  had  ended  his  prayer^  and  thejire  descended  from  the  heaven,  and 
**  consumed  the  burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifices  ;  for  the  brightness  of 
**  Jehovah  had  filled  the  house;  then  the  priests  could  not  enter  into 

^.  **  the  liouse  of  J Eiioy AH f  because  the  brightness  (or glory)  o/' Jbho- 
'  ••  vah  had  filled  the  house  0/ Jehovah."  The  answer  thus  given 
'  to  the  prayer  of  Solomon,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  worshippers, 
gave  evidence  that  God  had  accepted  the  house,  the  sanctuary^ — the 
^  tenven^  the  place  prepared  for  his  sitting  ;  for  the  fire  here  spoken  of 
g  descended,  not  from  **  heaven  abwe^*  but,  from  the  hea!oeni  the  pre- 
,  pared  place, — from  the  cloud  which  covered  the  mercy^seat  in  the  holy 
g  of  the  holies.^  p.  351. 

•      The  fire  is  not  said  to  have  come  out  from  the  Sanctuary,  or 

'  from  the  cloud  which  covered  the  mercy  seat.     The  fire  D^oiwin 

riTV  flesrcnded  from  heaven.     In  2  Kings  i.  10,  the  same  expies- 

-  sion  occurs;  und  certainly  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  fifly 
"  captains,  did  not  proceed  from  the  Temple  :  like  the  fiio  which 
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consumed  the  sacrifices  of  Solonioiip  it  came  down  from  the 
heaven  above.  We  are  surprised  that  any  such  interpretatioD 
should  be  given  of  1  Kings  viii.  27,  as  that  which  we  have 
copied  from  the  Author  in  the  former  part  of  the  preceding 
extract : — Behold  the  heavens,  (the  Sanctuary  built  by  Solo- 
mon) yea,  the  heaven  of  heavens  (the  heaven  above)  canDOt 
contain  thee,  how  much  less  this  house  which  I  have  built — 
The  Sanctuary,  a  part  of  the  Temple,  cannot  confine  the  Di- 
vine Majesty;  much  less  can  the  wliole  Temple.  Or»  the 
Temple,  the  house  erected  by  Solomon,  caimot  contain  thee; 
how  much  less  can  the  Temple,  the  house  built  by  Solomon, 
contain  thee ! 

In  conchiding  our  notice  of  this  work,  we  are  anxious  to  do 
Justice  to  the  merits  of  the  Author.  Ue  may  fairly  be  repre- 
sented as  having  brought  under  the  notice  of  biblical  students 
some  very  interesting  t0|)ics,  and  he  has  furnished  many  inge- 
nious and  curious  remarks  on  the  several  subjects  of  his  Dis- 
sertations, iilthough,  in  but  too  many  cases,  he  has  exhibited 
them  in  a  crude  and  unsubstantial  form. 


Art.  V.  History  of  the  European  Lantruages ;  or  Researches  info 
tlie  Affinities  of  the  Teutonic,  Greek,  Cchic,  Sclavonic,  and 
Indian  Nations.  By  the  late  Alexander  Murray,  D.D.  Profenor 
of  Oriental  Lan/;uage8  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  With  a 
Life  of  tlic  Author.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  cxxviii,  976.  Price  11. 8i* 
Edinburgh,  1823. 

^T^IIAT  the  word  Ifrceches  is  derived  from  bear-riches,  and 
-■•  barbecued  from  Bladud-kuid, — that  the  verb  was  the  first 
invented  part  of  speech,  and  tliat  all  the  languages  of  Kurope 
are  composed  of  the  clcnientary  radicals,  Ag,  bag,  dag,  gag, 
lag,  mag,  fiag,  rag,  and  sag; — such  is  the  purport  of  the  infor- 
mation and  train  of  reasoning  whicli  occupy  480  pages  of  text, 
and  nearly  500  of  Facts  and  Illustrations  in  these  bulky  vo- 
lumes^ The  meaning  which  tlie  Author  considered  as  attach- 
ing to  each  of  these  radicals,  will  be  best  explained  by  the 
following  extract.  Well  might  he  preface  it  with  the  remark, 
that '  Taste  and  philosophy  will  receive  with  aversion  the  rude 
'  syllables  which  are  the  base  of  that  medium  throu^^h  which 
'  Homer,  and  Milton,  and  Newton  have  delighted  or  illumined 
*  mankind.' 

*  I.  To  strike  or  move  with  swift  ccpiablo  penetrating  or  sharp 
cflect  was  Ao!  Ac  ! 

*  If  the  motion  was  lci>s  sudden,  but  of  the  same  species.  Wag. 

*  If  made  with  force  and  a  grout  cHurt,  IIwau. 
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^  *  These  are  varieties  of  one  word,  originally  used  to  mark  the  mo- 
lion  of  fire,  water,  wind,  darts, 

*  II.  To  strike  with  a  quicks  vigorous,  impelling  force,  Bag  or 
fiwAo,  of  which  Fag  and  Fag  are  sofler  varieties. 

*  III.  To  strike  with  a  harsh,  violent^  strong  blow,  Dwao,  of 
which  Thwag  and  Twao  are  varieties. 

*  IV.  To  move  or  strike  with  a  quick  tottering  unequal  impulse, 
Gwag  or  CwAO. 

*  V.  To  strike  with  a  pliant  slap,  Lao  and  Hlao. 

'  yi.  To  press  by  strong  force  or  impulse  so  as  to  condense, 
bruise,  or  compel,  Mag. 

*  VII.  To  strike  with   a   crushing  destroying  power,  Nag  and 
Hnag. 

*  VIII.  To  strike  with  a  strong,  rude,  sharp,  penetrating  power. 
Rag  or  Hrag. 

*  IX.  To  move  with  a  weighty  strong  impulse,  Swao. 

*  These  nine  words  are  uie  foundations  of  language,  on  which  an 
edifice  has  been  erected  of  a  more  useful  and  wonderful  kind,  than 
any  which  have  exercised  human  ingenuity.  They  were  uttered  at 
first,  and  probably  for  several  generations,  in  an  insulated  manner. 
The  circumstances  of  the  actions  were  communicated  by  gestures, 
and  the  variable  tunes  of  the  voice ;  but  the  actions  themselves  were 
expressed  by  their  suitable  monosyllable.  External  objects  are 
known  only  by  their  qualities :  each  quality  was  considered  as  an 
agent ;  the  character  of  its  actions  suggested  the  appropriate  syllable, 
which  was  the  verb,  noun,  and  adjective  of  that  quality,  at  the  plea* 
aure  of  the  speaker.  When  fire  burnt  or  moved  in  a  stream  of  flame, 
AG  denoted  its  action,  itself,  and  its  bright  or  penetrating  quality. 
When  water  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  foot  or  hand,  it  was  wag: 
when  it  rushed  in  a  stream,  it  was  rag.  When  a  man  simply  moved 
along,  the  term  was  wag  :  when  he  moved  by  quick  steps,  it  was 
oao  ;  but  if  he  ran,  it  was  rag.  If  he  struck  another  a  vigorous 
blow  with  hit  Bst,  the  word  was  bag  ;  if  he  did  the  same  with  a  staff 
or  branch  of  a  tree,  it  was  i«ag  ;  if  he  stabbed  him  with  a  sharp  ob- 
ject, it  was  RAG ;  if  he  dashed  him  down  to  the  ground,  it  was  dwag  ; 
and  if  be  put  him  to  death  by  bruising  him  when  fallen,  the  expres- 
sion was  MAG.  For  the  same  reasons  the  names  of  objects  varied. 
Wag  was  moving,  gag  was  going,  rag  was  running,  bag  was  beat- 
ings LAG  was  laying  or  licking,  rag  was  wounding  or  cutting,  dag 
was  striking  violently,  and  mag  was  murder. 

'  When  any  of  the  actions  denoted  by  these  primitive  words  was 
repSdIy  done  in  a  diminished  manner,  and  with  less  force,  the  broad 
•aund  af  the  proper  syllable  was  changed  into  a  slender  one.  Thus 
LIG  was  a  slight  blow:  dig,  and  tig,  and  rig,  were  diminutives  of 
DAQp  TAG,  and  RAG,  whether  used  as  verbs  or  nouns.' 

*  Satiii^  sanus  aut  sobrias  ?  is  a  question  which  most  persons 
will  be  disposed  to  ask  respecling  the  learned  visionary  wh;) 
conld  coolly  state,  that  mankind  had  only  to  strike;  and  to 
invent  these  nine  monosyllables  to  express  the  idea  of  strikin*^. 

Vol.  XXIII.  N.S.  2H 
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and  that  having  articulated  them  with  corresponding  geatares 
for  several  generations,  they  at  length  learned  to  frame  this 
rude  gamut  into  the  infniite  diversities  of  speech.  '  Langu^e/ 
says  Dr.  ^lurray, '  w;i>  formed  by  man  in  the  exercise  of  per- 
'  ecrption,  memory,  abstraction,  and  judgement^  the  natural 
'  faculties  of  the  human  mind/  '  The  imperfect  system  of  coin- 
'  munication  of  thou(j;ht,  formed  by  children  and  tlie  deaf,  in 
'  civilized  nations,  is  the  principal  one  still  in  use  among 
'  savages  :  it  must  have  been  the  only  one  before  the  introduc- 
'  tion  of  articulate  speech.'  (pp.  28,  9.)    *  That  the  inYentore 

*  of  our  parent  tongue  were  ratiomd,  though  rude  in  speech,  is 

*  not  to  be  disputed  ! !'  It  was  formerly  believed,  that  there 
was  once  a  time  when  mankind  w*ere  mutumet  turpeptcus;  and 
Vitruvius  telU  us,  that  they  snored  away  their  time  m  caves  of 
the  rocks  and  dens  of  the  earth,  till  accident  having  given 
birth  to  fire,  which  at  first  terrified,  but  afterwards  attracted 
and  warmed  them,  they  gesticulated,  grunted,  groaned,  and 
herding  together,  at  last,  spoke.  Ita  sermones  inter  si  proertn" 
reruHi.  Strange  things  lie  hidden  in  this  same  philosophy. 
The  sages,  however,  have  not  vouchsafed  to  inform  us  at  what 
period  in  the  history  of  man  this  universal  dumbness  existed. 
i^schylus  makes  Prometheus  say,  E^cu^ov  Wor$  7^/«f<a7w7o  vviOwvc 
— *  I  found  out  for  them  (mankind)  the  composition  of  letters,* 
or  the  art  of  writing.  But  no  one  has  ever  arrogated  to  him- 
self, or  had  ascribed  to  him,  the  invention  of  speech.  It  is  an 
invention,  say  the  philosophers,  which  was  made  by  somebody, 
at  some  time,  and  in  some  place ;  and  Dr.  Murray  tells  us  that 
the  inventors  were  '  rational/  It  is  unnecessary  to  be  more 
particular,  for— 2/  n't/  a  que  moi  an  moude  qui  a  toujoun  raison. 

Had  such  a  theory  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  any  dreamer 
of  the  infidel  school^,  we  might  have  passed  it  over  in  silent 
contempt ;  but,  comine  as  it  does  from  the  pen  of  a  reverend 
doctor  of  divinity  of  tlie  venerable  Kirk  of  Scotland,  we  can- 
not suppress  our  astonishment  at  the  consummate  ignorance 
which  it  displays  of  the  powers  and  history  of  man.  Whosor 
ever  has  read  and  believes  the  Bible,  must  admit,  that  speech 
is  as  ancient  as  Adam ;  and  we  think  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  men  have  spoken  ever  since  his  day.  If  philoso- 
phers will  have  it,  that,  before  Adam,  mankind  were  dumb. 


*  How  far  the  following  obscure  sentiment,  however,  would  justify 
our  classing  Dr.  Murray  with  that  school,  we  leave  our  readers  to 
judge :  ^  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Home  Tooke  has  joined  that 
'  multitude  which  contains  the  ereat,  the  virtuouB,  and  the  learned, 
*  nf  nil  parties  and  opinions.'  Vol.  II.  p.  343. 
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we  will  not  contend  that  point  with  them,  believing  that  there 
was  tlien  neither  human  speech  nor  human  existence ;  and 
thut  if  God  had  not  conferred  on  man  the  gift  of  speech  as 
well  as  existence^  he  could  no  more  have  invented  it,  than  the 
dog  could  his  barking,  the  cat  her  mewing,  or  the  bird  its- 
sone ;  no  more  in  fact,  than  he  could  have  created  himself. 
Sucn  is  the  true  origin  of  language.  Speech  is  the  gift  of  the 
Creator.  He  willed  and  man  spake.  The  boon,  once  con- 
ferred, became  like  the  breath  in  our  nostrils, — a  universal  via- 
ticum to  the  species. 

Seeing,  however,  that  there  was  originally  but  one  speech 
or  language^  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself,  wnence 
hove  arisen  all  the  varieties  that  now  prevail  over  the  face  of 
the  whole  earth  ?  We  would  meet  this  query  by  putting  ano- 
ther :  Whence  have  proceeded  all  the  diversities  of  form  and 
feature  which  are  observed  in  the  species  in  different  parts  of 
the  elobe  ?  For  every  reason  that  the  physiologist  can  assign 
for  wese  diversities,  we  will  engage  to  assign  ten  reasons  for  a 
still  greater  diversity  in  the  accents  of  the  voice,  and  ultimately 
in  laoeuage.  Take  what  is  called  the  Caucasian  family,  where- 
ever  Uie  scattered  branches  of  that  family  are  found, — in 
India,  Egypt,  Barbary,  Greece,  Italy, — and  they  may  be  shewn 
to  be  not  more  specifically  characterised  by  a  peculiar  phy- 
sio^omical  conformation,  than  by  a  universal  adherence  to  the 
basis  of  a  particular  language  and  articulation.  Equally 
miarked  is  the  Mongolian  family  by  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Calmuc  peculiarities.  The  African,  American,  and  Malay 
have  not  been  so  accurately  examined ;  but,  so  far  as  they 
have  been,  the  results  are  found  to  be  similar, — different  fea- 
tures, different  articulation;  the  conformation  varying  with  the 
speech.  So  that,  in  the  grand  ^/x*)  ^wnrHw^  it  is  not  1o  <nyfia  v^^ 
lovwv,  nor  lo  Xot/Ja  Tpo(  1o  po;  but  it  is  the  Shiboleth  ie^^%  Sibo- 
leth  all  the  world  over.  Take  as  a  familiar  example,  the  man- 
ner in  which  different  nations  pronounce  the  proper  name 
George.  A  Spaniard  writes  it  Jorge,  pronouncing  it  Xo^x^,  re- 
markably guttural.  Were  a  Cockney  required  to  imitate  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word,  he  would  call  it  Corky.  Many  a 
Scot  would  call  it  Coalky,  in  which  not  a  vestige  of  the  ori- 
ginal word,  in  form,  meaning,  or  pronunciation,  would  be  left. 
Ask  an  Arab  to  pronounce  Corky,  and  he  would  call  it  Gorky: 
or  the  word  would  become  softened,  in  some  of  the  Syrian 
dialects*  to  Djorke ;  (the  actual  name  of  St.  George  in  Syria  is 
Mar  Djordos;)  while  the  Bohemian  would  call  it  lorky. 
And  thus,  we  might  run  through  the  whole  alphabet,  all  na- 
tions dropping  and  changing  letters  as  caprice,  ignorance,  or 
physical  peculiarities  may  dictate.    The  Arabic  language  wants 

2  H  2 
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the  letter  It.  In  the  Mexican,  B.  D,  F,  Q,  and  R  are  said  to 
be  wanting.  The  Russian  alfihabet  has  a  letter,  the  power  of 
which  it  tukcs  five  letters  to  express  in  English — ShdcD.  Simi- 
lar anomalies  are  to  be  Ibund  in  almost  every  alphabet  anddia* 
lect,  and  there  can  be  no  room  for  hesitation  in  referring  dieiUi 
iu  many  cases,  to  a  physiological  origin. 

Another  prime  source  of  the  diversity   of  language,  in  the 
transition  from  a  spoken  to  a  written  dialect,  is  the  different 
uianner  in  which  the  same  sound  may  strike  on  the  ear  of  seve- 
ral individuals,  and  the   different  manner   in  which  it  would 
consequently  be  written  by  persons  who  had  nothing  but  the 
sound  to  direct  them  in  taking  it  down.     Ask  a  dozen  illite- 
rate clowns  to  spell  the  same  word,  and  every  one  of  them  will, 
probably,  do  it  diflerently, —  and   it  may  be  without  putting  iu 
it  a  single  letter  that  properly  enters  into  its  composition,    we 
have  heard  of  usacre  being  spelt  Goozitch,  and  have  seen  many 
other  words  equally  distorted  from  their  native  orthographr* 
This  is  not  the  place  to  endeavour  to  account  for  the  great  di- 
versity of  alphabets,  but  we  may  Just  remark,  in  passing,  that 
they  are  all  dcducible  from  one  original.     The   oldest  method 
of  writing  was  that  which   is  seen  in  the  Mexican  manuscriptfi, 
and   which  consisted    in  rude  repres^entations   of  the  ol>jects. 
The  next  step  was,  to   the  fihoneiic  wve  of  these  idiographic 
signs  or  pictures ;  and  the  third  was,  to  the  formation  of  an 
epistolographic  character,  or  runniug-hund.  in  which  the  form 
of  the  original  symbol  can   no  loniier  be  identified.     But  the 
Alphabet  stands  out  as  a  distinct  invention,  and,  amid  all  it« 
vurious  modlHcations,  there   is  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  first  alphabet  has  been  the  parent  of  every  other.    Dr. 
Murray  remarks,  that  the  evidence  of  its  Pheniciau   origin  is 
the  most  probable   of  any.     '  The  letters  suit  the  Pheniciau 
'  or  Hebrew  language:  their  names  are  Phenician.     Other  na- 
'  tions  received  them  from  the   Phenicians.      Moses  wrote  in 
'  the  Pheniciau  chanicter,  of  which  the  Chaldee  is  a  less  genn- 
'  ine  and  less  original  variety.'     Moses,  however,  was  indebted 
for  all  his  learning  to  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  had  any  intercourse  with  the  Phenicians.    In 
Egypt,  at  that  period,  we  may  safely  assume,  that  Alphabetic 
writing  was  unknown ;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  so  clumsy  and  troublesome  a  me- 
thod would  have  been  adhered  to  for  ages,  as  the  symbolic  and 
syllabic  characters.     Yet,  in  Egypt,  the  very  cradle  of  science, 
might  such  an  invention,  if  it  be  a  human  invention,  have  been 
expected  to  originate.     Had  there  been  an  Egyptian  alphabet 
at  that  period,  it  is^natural,  however,  to  conclude  that  Moses 
would  have  ado|)ted  it,  rather  than  havt;  borrowed  the  Pheni* 
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cian  character,  and  tlie  Egyptian  too  would  doubtless  have 
been  carried  into  Greece.  Yet,  Dr.  Murray,  while  he  contends 
for  the  Phenician  origin  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek,  and 
Sanscrit  alphabets,  strangely  and  perversely  affirms,  that  '  the 
'  alphabet  was  undoubtedly  invented  a  considerable  time  before 

•  the  birth  of  Moses,  not  in  India,  but  in  Esjypt.*  He  assigns 
no  reason  for  this  gratuitous  assertion,  nor  is  it  supported  by 
the  shadow  of  a  reason.  But,  sooner  than  make  the  Phenician 
Cadmus  indebted  to  the  Hebrew  lawgiver,  who,  inspiration 
apart,  is  by  his  geiiins,  learning,  and  profound  legislative  wis- 
dom, elevated  so  iuuneasurably  above  every  phiiohopher  of  an- 
tiquity, that,  on  this  «p»:ioiuid  alone,  there  would  be  the  strong- 
est presumption  in  favour  uf  our  assigninir  the  invention  to  him, 
—the  learned  Philoloi^ist  would  first  make  the  Phenician  al- 
phabet to  Ihive  origiuattid  in  Egypt,  and  then  Moses  must  have 
borrowed  it  from  the  Phenicians,  with  whom  he  never  came  in 
contact ! 

*  When  the  Greeks  received  the  Phenician  alphabet/  says 
Dr-  Murray,  '  they  rejected  the  guttural  sounds  of  those  con- 

•  sonants  which  most  nearly  resembled  vowels,  and    used  the 

•  character,  not  for  an  aspirate,  but  for  a  vowel.'  This  is  but 
one  in^tance  of  tiie  various  modifications  which  both  the  writ- 
ten alphabet  and  the  articulation  of  words  would  undergo,  on 
being  adopted  by  other  nations.  The  transformation  whicii 
Oriental  proper  names  underwent  as  pronoimced  by  a  Greek, 
Btrikingiy  illustrates  the  origin  of  diversities  of  language,  as 
connected  with  organic  and  conventional  peculiarities.  Yet, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  tliat  accident,  caprice,  and  usage  have 
introduced  most  of  tlujse  national  peculiarities.  Take  a  child 
bom  under  any  latitude,  and  accustom  him,  from  the  first,  to 
every  mode  of  articulation,  nasal,  guttural,  silnlant,  aspirate, 
labial,  •  cerebral/  down  to  the  Mexican  tlack  or  the  South  Afri- 
can clnck, — and  every  hhiboleth  or  siboleth  will  be  alike  to  him  , 
he  will  be  able  to  mouth  with  equal  facility  and  eloquence,  all 
the  dialects  of  Babel. 

Our   learned  divine  seems   inclined,   however,  to  sneer  at 
those  philologists  who  would  bottom  their  researches  on  '  the 

•  Mosaic  genealogies,* — Noah's  ark,  and  the  confusion  of  Babel. 

•  When  their  raven  has  left  the  ark.'  says  Dr.  M., '  he  builds  his 
'  nest  on  a  barren  rock  with  materials  of  all  descriptions.'  Un- 
dibmayed  by  this  sarcasm,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  aver^  that  from 
the  Ark  proceeded  the  original,  and  from  Babel  all  the  infinite 
diversifications  of  all  the  languages  that  exist,  or  that  ever  have 
existed  since  the  Flood.  And  had  our  learned  Author  taken 
his  flight  from  the  Ark,  instead  of  i'rom  the  clouds, — or  had  he 
Bet  out  from  the  land  of  IShinar,  instead  of  sending  forth  a  co* 
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lony  of  speechless  wretches  to  sing  ag^  gag,  lag»  on  the  baulu 
of  the  Aral,  he  would  have  had  much  better  succebS. 

The  Ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  and  the  firrt 
settlements  of  mankind  after  the  Deluge  were  around  their 
base.  Here,  the  language  of  Noah  was  spoken,  and,  as  the 
country  has  never  been  uninhabited,  that  language  must,  one 
would  think,  be  preserved  in  the  names  of  many  places  stilL 
Yet,  no  philolo^st  has  ever  examined  the  language  of  that 
country.  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Eighth  Discourse,  gtve:i 
a  puenle  reason  for  having  never  studied  it,  — because  he  had 
not  heard  of  any  original  composition  in  Armenian!  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  language  of  the  first  inhabited 
country  in  the  post-diluvian  world  would  have  presented,  in  that 
very  circumstance,  sufficient  inducement  to  a  philologist  ta 
study  it.  Dr.  Murray,  in  the  work  before  us,  says:  '  1  regret 
'  that  my  situation  does  not  permit  me  to  have  recourse  to  the 
'  Armenian  language.*  (vol.  li.  p. 372).  These  two  individuals 
have  examined  a  greater  number,  the  one  of  European,  the 
other  of  Asiatic  languages,  than,  probably,  any  two  men  ever 
did  before ;  and  botn  confess,  that  all  the  languaees  they  had 
examined,  point  to  some  more  ancient  tongue  as  their  common 
parent.  Taking  the  history  of  our  species  from  the  only  au- 
thentic record,  the  Scriptures,  that  lans^uage  must  have  been 
the  one  originally  spoken  in  Armenia.  Is  it  an  unreasonable 
supposition,  then,  that  traces  of  it  may  yet  exist  in  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  of  that  country,  the  natives  of  which  are  tlie 
almost  universal  interpreters  of  the  Eastern  world,  as  well  as 
the  most  enterprising  merchants  among  the  Asiatic  nations  ? 
We  cannot  but  think  that  this  language  has  never  yet  received 
from  philologists  the  attention  it  claims. 

Dr.  Murray  adopts  the  commonly  received  opinion,  which 
derives  the  lEuropean  nations  from  five  primary  tribes, — the 
Celti»,  the  Teutones,  the  Slavi,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Finni,  all 
whose  respective  languages  he  reduces  to  one, — the  Teutonic. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  Mr.  Richard  Verste^n 
started  the  same  hypothesis.    This  language,  he  says,  (eh.  vii.) 

*  is  undoubtedly  that  which   at  the   Confusion   of  Babel,  the 

*  Teutonic  people  (those,  1  mean,  conducted  by  Tuisco)  did 

*  speak.'  In  tins  language,  the  learned  Author  informs  us, 
Adam  signifies  living  breath  ;  and  '  Eve  is,  in  the  Teutonic,  as 
'  much  as  to  say  ConsimiliSf  even-the-same ;  for  our  word  even 

*  Cometh  from  the  Teutonic  word  eve,  and  likewise,  from  their 

*  eve.'So,  cometh  our  even  so ;  and  shee  was  ever-the-same  as  was 
'  Adam  her  husband.*  Moreover,  Cain,  or  Quain,  means  wrath- 
ful, angry,  or  shrewd;  Abt-i  means  an  abcl  man;  and  Seth 
means  set,  i.e.  in  room  of  Abel!     Justus   Lipsius,   Rodericus 
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Toletanus,  and  many  others  have  maintained  the  same  opinion  ; 
And  Goropius  Beciinus  contended  that  the  Teutonic  was  the 
language  of  Paradise,  supporting  this  position  by  arguments, 
Ortelius  says,  which  no  one  would  be  able  to  refute.  Such  are 
the  reveries  of  the  learned.  The  '  great*  Scalio:er  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  there  are  eleven  mother  tongues  in  Europe,  so  dis- 
tinct as  to  have  no  affinity  to  each  other.  Others  make  the 
primary  languages  of  Europe  amount  to  thirteen,  and  some  to 
fourteen,  six  of  which  are  spoken  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Dr.  Murray,  on  the  contrary,  first  reduces  them  to  five ;  these 
five  he  '  re-unites*  in  one ;  and  that  one  he  resolves  into  nine 
elementary  monosyllables !  But  his  discoveries  do  not  stop 
here.    He  says : 

*  When  the  words  of  a  language  are  alphabeticallv  arranged, 
there  is  but  one  radical  under  each  consonant,  from  which  all  the 
words  beginning  with  that  consonant  descend.'    Vol.  I.  p.  228. 

One  brief  extract  will  be  the  best  comment  on  this  mar- 
vellous doctrine. 

'  Nothing  displays  the  process  of  compound  language  in  a  more 
practical  point  of  view,  than  the  list  of  Saxon  or  Teutonic  words 
under  w,  and  uw,  in  any  good  dictionary.  In  the  single  sense  of 
move,  or  turn,  we  find  wag,  waggel  :  wad  for  wagd,  step ; 
WADDLE,  its  dimiDutive;  waep,  move  like  a  weaver;  waf,  move 
like  wind;  wit,  move  or  go;  wic,  turn  away,  retire ;  contractions 
of  wiGD,  and  wiGio:  wog,  or  won,  moved,  turned,  crooked;  wooed, 
or  woD,  moved  in  mind,  raised,  mad;  woffa,  a  mad  man  :  wof, 
wander  in  madness,  rave ;  wamd,  wabnd,  weno,  wind ;  contractions 
of'wAGSifD,  turniDg;  which  signify, '^as  verbs,  turn,  go,  walk^  turn 
away,  change  by  turning ;  turn  away  for  fear,  or  through  respect, 
venerate;  wintle,  a  short  turn;  wonder,  a  state  of  fear  and  awe, 
from  WAND,  fear  ;  wander,  a  turning  back  and  forward,  as  is  done 
by  people  ignorant  of  their  way;  weal,  or  hweal,  turn,  roll,  fi*om 
WEGBL,  WBOLG,  and  WEALC,  make  little  turns,  walk,  felt  cloth  by 
turning  back  and  forward,  roll  as  waves,  waters,  and  clouds  ;  weoloc, 
or  WBLC,  a  turned  shell,  nearly  the  same  as  wincle  ;  wil,  turn  to, 
incline,  bend  towards,  will,  from  wiged  ;  wen,  incline,  turn  to ; 
WB NSC,  a  turning  of  the  mind  to  an  event,  a  wish ;  wig,  turn,  stir  in 
a  place;  also  a  habitation ;  wign,  or  win,  dwell;  won,  adwelling- 
place,  a  haunt ;  wont,  or  woned,  haunted,  dwelt,  used ;  wabl,  and 
WEAL,  turn  round  as  a  pool,  or  as  boiling  water ;  waer,  war,  weor, 
WTR,  from  wioR,  or  wabgbr,  turn,  move  about,  circle,  go ;  hwe- 
ORZL,  whirl ;  hweorb,  and  hwborp,  turn,  whirl ;  wborc,  for 
wioxRic,  motion,  activity  of  body,  work ;  wboc,  a  turn  of  time  or 
of  office,  a  week ;  also  a  twisted  wick  for  a  candle ;  wath,  for 
WAGTH*  wandering;  with,  and  watel,  a  twisted  willow  twig; 
WIG,  wave,  consecrate,  hallow. 
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*  These  arc  derivatives  of  wag,  taken  on{y  in  one  of  its  numeron 
senses.'    pp.  'W,  4^ir8. 

As  a  specimen  of  etymology,  tuke  the  following : 

*  Dash,  DWAGS,  DWASCH ;  die,  deao,  dweag,  become  weak,  soft, 
insensible,  as  if  crushed  or  beaten.  Dull  is  dofl,  deavl,  dobi.  ; 
deaf  is  DEAF,  daubs  in  Visigothic;  dumb  is  domb,  daubn,  and 
DAUBENIBA,  all  from  DWAG-BA,  bruiscd,  blunt,  obtuse  in  mind, 
body*  ears,  voice»  and  eyes ;  for  the  Greek  tuphlos  is  from  dofel* 
DuH  is  also  what  is  not  firm,  deaf,  douf,  hollow.'     p.  154. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  add  any  further  remarks  on  tiiis 
most  philosophical  history  of  lan^uacre.  Of  all  theorists,  a 
philological  one  is  the  wildest.  These  volumes  deserve  to 
rank  among  the  curiosities  of  literature.  Never  wasprofband 
learning  allied  to  greater  imbecility  as  manifested  in  the  use  of 
it.  As  to  the  attempt  to  shew  that  the  verb  was  the  first  in- 
vented part  of  speech,  it  strikes  us  ps  very  much  like  under- 
taking to  prove  that  fire  existed  before  fuel. 


Art.  VI.  A  Manual  of  Devotion ;  being  Meditations  and  HynuH 
for  every  Day  in  the  Month.  By  Mary  Holderness,  Aothorof 
**  New  Russia"  and  **  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Crim  Tar- 
tars." 12mo.  pp.  152.     Price  Is.     London,  1825. 

^"^IlE  little  volumes  by  which  Mrs.  Holderness  is  known  to 
*  the  public,  v.ere  the  result  of,  we  believe,  an  involunlary 
residence  of  several  years  among  the  semi-barbarous  hordes  of 
New  Russia.  The  preface  to  the  present  w*ork  alludes  to  the 
trials  which  the  Autlior  has  been  c<illed  to  sustain,  in  a  manner 
which  will  not  fail  to  create  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  oar 
readers,  and  pre-disposc  them  iu  favour  of  these  simple  eflTusions 
of  heart-felt  experimental  piety. 

*  Called  to  much  triali  and  exercised  in  the  school  of  Affliccioai 
I  have  had  more  than  common  reason  to  be  grateful  Ibr  the  soi- 
taining  influence  of  Religion ;  and  under  all  difficulties  and  dangeivaml 
trials,  like  David,  to  say,  ''  Because  thou  hast  been  my  hefp,  dwrc- 
fore  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  rejoice :" — '*  My  soul  shall  be 
joyful  in  the  Lord  ;  it  shall  rejoice  in  the  God  of  my  sovation." 

*  Induced  by  peculiar  exigencies  to  make  some  more  than  nasi 
effort  for  my  Family,  I  desired  to  do  tliat  which,  through  the  blessiBg 
of  God,  might  induce  others  to  seek  that  refuge  from  the  storm, 
which  it  has  happily  been  my  lot  to  have  chosen,  or,  that  it  roivht  at 
least  give  me  the  privilege^  the  Christian's  exalted  privilege,  of  mi- 
nifying God  on  earth.' 

We  shall  make  room  for  an  entire  n.editation   with  the  an- 
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t^exed  hymn,  i^nd  leava^bese  specimens  of  unaffected  Scriptaral 
pieiy  to  sp^k  for  themselves  in  recommendation  of  the  volume. 

«  SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 
0«r  Tm  Sabbath. 

'  *'  jf  day  in  thu  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand;  I  had  rather  he 
a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  my  God^  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  oj 
mckednessV    Ps.  Ixzxiv.  10. 

«  The  ardent  delight  which  David  expresses  in  the  privileget  of 
public  wortbip»  must  be  raore  or  leas  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all 
auch  as  wo^hip  the  Lord  their  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Yet  that 
Spo  maay  live  m  contempt  of  the  holy  ordinances  of  the  Sabbath,  or 
in  a  cold  and  formal  observance  of  them,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  expe- 
rience of  141  Christians  will  find  a  subject  of  mourning  and  regret 

*  We  realize  one  of  the  prombes  of  our  great  and  merciful  God, 
when  we  find  some  degree  of  spiritual  growth,  a  blessing  consequent 
upon  the  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath.  **  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot 
fW>m  the  Sabbath,  from  ddiug  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day ;  and 
call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord,  honourable;  and 
shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own 
pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words,  then  shalt  thou  delight  thy- 
ielf  in  the  LordL" 

«  It  has  been  said,  that  the  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath,  is  no  where 
•o  strictly  enjoined  in  the  Newr  Testament,  as  it  was  under  the  Mosaic 
dispensation.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  our  blessed  Lord  said, 
•*  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets ;  I 
sun  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil.''  And  St.  Paul  also  saith, 
<•  Do  we  then  make  void  tbe  law  through  faith?  God  forbid ;  yea, 
we  establish  the  law."  And  indeed  we  might  as  reasonably  contend 
fur  Uie  dismissing  or  annulling  any  other  of  the  Commandments  from 
the  Decalogue,  as  seek  to  remove  the  force  of  that  which  enjoins  us 
te  consecrate  one  day  in  seven  to  the  service  of  our  God,  to  the  con- 
cerns of  immortality,  and  to  the  hopes  of  a  glorious  resurrection. 

*  Oh !  if  we  be  indeed  persuaded  that  we  must  soon  enter  into  that 
eternal  world,  from  whence  there  is  no  returning ;  surely  we  shall  not 
<mly  be  ready  to  rest  from  the  cares  and  pursuits  of  this  world,  and 
meditate  upon  the  things  which  belong  unto  our  peace,  but  we  shall 
with  joy  hail  each  revolving  Sabbath,  and  in  humble  gratitude  ac- 
knowfedee  the  infinite  mercjr  of  our  God»  in  giving  to  his  people  so 
great  and  inestimable  a  blessing. 

■  Retire  then.  Oh  my  soul !  and  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  cham- 
ber, pour  out  in  humble  prayer  and  ardent  praise,  thy  feelings  to  thy 
God ;  let  it  be  to  thee  a  joyful  and  a  valued  privilege,  to  spend  this 
bdy  and  consepnited  day  peculiarly  as  in  his  presence ;  eitlier  in  the 
public  sanctuary,  in  private  communion,  in  fan^ily  worship,  or  in  con- 
versalion  holy  and  profitable  for  thy  eternal  good. 

*  Carry  with  thee  to  God's  house,  a  spirit  of  lively  devotion  for 
prayer,  a  spirit  of  solemn  attention  to  hear ;  that  the  preaching  of  the 
word  may  not  be  in  vain  unto  thee,  but  that  it  may  be  found  by  thee 
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**  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
rigliteousnesB ;"  that  thou  mayest  become  '*  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished to  all  good  works."  At  home,  recount  the  unwearied  merciet 
of  thy  Heavenly  Father,  and  think  upon  his  unbounded  love. 

«  What  possessest  thou,  which  his  bounty  hath  not  given  ?  What  at- 
tainment dost  thou  own,  which  may  not  oe  converted  to  his  praise? 
Think  not,  if  thou  be  rich,  thou  nast  no  need  to  ask  his  bleasing ; 
think  not,  if  thou  art  poor,  thou  art  beneath  his  notice  ;  think  not,  if 
thou  be  afflicted,  that  his  anger  having  chastened,  his  mercy  will  not 
hear  thee;  think  not  (sinner  though  thou  art)  his  mercy  will  not 
spare  thee.  Seek  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  honour  his  holy  Sabbath ; 
for  '*  all  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy  and  truth,  unto  such  as  keep 
his  covenant  and  his  testimonies;"  *'  for  this  is  the  love  of  God,  that 
we  keep  his  commandments;  and  his  commandments  are  not  grievous." ' 

'  HYMN. 

'  The  brightest  hours  of  bliss  below, 

Are  those  when  to  my  God  I  fice ; 
The  purest  joy  this  heart  can  know, 

lb  high  communion  held  with  Thee. 

'  When  this  deep-feeling  anxious  heart 

Pours  out  its  griefs  in  fervent  pray'r, 
Implores  the  strength  thou  canst  impart, 

And  seeks  a  Hcav'nly  Father's  care : 

*  Shall  not  it's  fears  be  hushed  to  rest. 
When  'tis  assured  that  God  is  nish  ? 

His  presence  makes  the  mourner  blest^- 
He  comes  to  wipe  the  tear-fraught  eye. 

<  With  joy  I  to  thy  presence  speed, 

With  Jove  I  to  thy  courts  repair ; 
Convinced,  whate  er  the  sinner's  need. 

He'll  find  his  God  and  Saviour  there. 

'  When  grateful  voices  loudly  raise. 

And  high  the  peeling  organ  swells 
The  notes  of  prayer  and  ardent  praise — 

On  these  my  heart  with  rapture  dwells. 

'  To  listen  to  the  sacred  lore, 

To  learn  thy  love  and  gracious  will. 
To  contemplate  thy  mercy's  store, 

Be  my  delight  and  pleasure  still. 

*  Full  oft  my  heart  and  eyes  o'erflow 

VVith  grateful  feeling's  magic  pow*r; 
Triumphant  over  all  below, 
My  soul  enjoys  the  sacred  hour. 

«  For  ever  in  thy  courts  to  dwell. 

Were  bliss  too  pure  on  earth  to  be: 
But  Oh  1  attune  my  toneue  to  tell 

How  great  the  bliss  ot  loving  thee !' 
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Art.  VIL  1.  **  The  Progress  of  Dissent  ;"  containing  ObterTations 
on  the  remarkable  and  amusing  Passages  of  that  Article  in  the 
Sixty-first  Number  of  the  Quarterly  Review :  addressed  to  the 
Editor.  By  a  Nonconformist.  8vo.  pp.  140.  Price  2s.  6d. 
London.  1825. 

2.  The  Protestant  Dissenters  Catechism  ;  containing — 1 .  A  Brief 
History  of  the  Dissenters.    2.  The  Reasons  of  Dissent  from  the 
National  Church.    The  Seventeenth  Edition,  with  an  Appendit 
and  Prefkce.    By   William  Newman,   D.  D.    12mo.    rrice  Is. 
London.  1823. 

•AT  length  we  have  endeavoured  to  do  our  duty.  Where- 
-^^  *  soever  the  Engli&h  language  is  understood,  there  will 
•  this  Review  go  forth.** — Sucn  is  the  imperial  tone  in  which 
the  Conductors  of  the  Quarterly  Review  now  think  them- 
selves warranted  to  speak  of  their  critical  labours.  On  the 
strength  of  a  large  sale,  which  is  not  precisely  synonymous 
with  a  rising  reputation,  this '  holy  alliance '  of  literature,  the 
Church,  Albeniarle-streel,  and  the  Admiralty,  imagine  that 
they  may  dispose  of  facts,  doctrines,  and  reputations,  in  the 
same  style  as  the  Congress  of  sovereigns  partitioned  territories, 
and  cut  and  shuffled  nations.  We  deeply  feel  our  comparative 
insignificance  in  the  presence  of  this  mighty  boaster;  we  have 
no  such  means  of  forcing  our  way  into  high  places,  and  mak- 
ing our  voice  to  be  heard.  Nevertheless,  we  have  a .  duty  to 
perform  to  our  readers,  and  to  ourselves,  which  forbids  our 
passing  over  in  silence  the  wanton  aggresMons  of  this  literary 
autocrat. 

The  tract  which  stands  second  at  the  head  of  this  article^ 
has  lately  obtained  verj  distinguishing  attention,  no  fewer  than 
three  Reviews  in  the  interest  of  the  hierarchy  having  conde- 
Mended  to  notice  it.  To  review  a  pamphlet  for  the  mrst  time 
in  its  seventeenth  edition,  when  its  Author  has  been  deceased 
aore  than  twelve  years,  is  a  somewhat  unusual  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  the  circumstance  is  the 
nore  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  other  recent  publications  bear- 
ng  on  the  same  points,  have  been  passed  over  in  expressive 
(iknce.  We  happen  to  know  that  the  writer  of  one  of  the 
Liticles  alluded  to,  had  forwarded  to  him,  by  his  own  desire, 
leveral  of  these  publications,  (among  othere,  Mr.  Conder's 
vork,)  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  ;  but,  when  the  Number  ap- 
)eared,  lo !  an  article  on  Mr.  Palmer's  Catechism !    The  Quar- 
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tcrly  Reviewer  affects  to  consider  this  tract  as  *  a  sort  of 
'  publication,  being  a  modified  reprint  of  the  old  standard  wort 
*  among  Dissenters.'    For  this  representation  there  is   not  the 
slightest  ground  :  it  has  not  a  single  mark  of  an  official  or  aemi- 
official  publication.    It  has  not  the  reconunendation  of  any  name 
affixed  to  it  besides  that  of  the  Editor,—- a  deservedly  respected 
individual,  but  who  would  indignantly  repel  the  charge  of  naving 
put  forth  this  Catechism  in  the  name  and  on  Uie  responsiUlity 
of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs.  It  can  only  be  in  sarcasm^  or  fiir 
the   purpose    of  misrepresentation,  that  this  Reviewer  st]^ 
this  Catechism,  a  '  standard  work'  among  the  Dissenters.    We 
cannot  give  him  credit  for  so  much  ignorance.  There  are  tracts 
explanatory  of  Uie  principles  of  Dissent  which  have   obtained 
a  ten-fold  larger  circulation.    But,  if  he  never  met  with  any  of 
these,  he  must  have  hetird  of  Towgood's    Letters  to  WhitCt 
which,  perhaps,  has  some  claim  to  be  styled  a  standard  work 
among  Dissenters,  as  it  is  a  staggering  work  among  Church- 
men,— a  work  which  it  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  prowea 
of  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  to  encounter.    We  sav  notning  of 
Mr.  Conder*s  work  for  obvious  reasons, — although  it  might  be 
presumed  to  be  not  less  a  standard  work,  than  the  Protestant 
Dissenters'  Catechism.    The  Reviewer  is,  in  fact,  pleased  to 
refer  to  it  as  a  work  of  superior  pretensions,  and  to  style  its 
Author  '  the  defender  of  Protestant  Nonconformity/     Mr. 
Conder  would,  we  are  persuaded,  feel  duly  grateful  for  the 
high  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  this  condescending  refe- 
rence, slight  and  passing  as  it  is,  were  it  not  that  the  compli- 
ment has  attached  to  it,  the  drawback  of  a  gross  misrepresen- 
tation,and,founded  on  thatmisrepresentation,  a  sweepin|^chaige 
of  intolerance.    In  a  passage  cited  by  the  Reviewer,  the  '  De- 
fender of  Nonconformity'  ventures  to  put  the  question.  What 
is  the  Scriptural  character  of  the  possessors,  the  proprieton 
of  this  world  ?    '  Whom,*  under  any  conceivable  change  m 
'  human  affairs,  which  should  leave  human  nature  itself  an- 
'  changed,  can  we  expect  them  to  be,  but  such  as  the  inspired 
'  writers  emphatically  denominate  the  men  of  this  woifd; 
'  men  who  "  discern  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.**  * 

*  This  charitable  and  sweeping  condemnation,  be  it  obieived,' 
says  the  Reviewer,  *  comprises  in  its  sweeping  malediction,  all  llie 
prelates  and  chief  ministers  of  the  crown,  in  whom  the  greatest  put 
of  church  patronage  h  usually  vested.' 

By  what  spirit  was  the  Reviewer  actuated  when  he  termed 
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the  statement  we  have  transcribed,  a  malediction  ?  Accordhig 
to  this  use  of  the  word,  the  Apostolic  writings  are  full  of 
maledictions.  No  candid  reader  could  possibly  misunderstuid 
the  passage  referred  to,  as  denying  that  any  devout  and 
spiritual  individuals  are  to  be  found  amon^  the  higher  classes. 
The  very  next  sentence  fixes  the  meaning  m  a  qualified  sense, 
— that  such  is  not,  and  never  can  be  expected  to  be,  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  mighty,  the  noble,  and  the  rich.  Is  the 
Reviewer  prepared  to  maintain  the  reverse  of  this  proposition  ? 
Will  he  venture,  in  the  teeth  of  facts  and  of  every  Scriptural 
representation  of  human  nature,  to  contend  that  *  all  the  pre- 
'  lates  and  the  chief  ministers  of  the  crown,'  and  other  holders 
and  dispensers  of  church  patronage,  are  men  enlightened 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  characterised  by  those  qualities 
which  constitute,  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  word,  a 
spiritual,  in  contradistinction  to  a  worldly  man.  The  Audior 
is  speaking  of  the  qnestionable  competency  of  the  bulk  of 
patrons,  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  men  on  whom 
they  bestow  livings.  He  maintains  that  they  are  for  the  most 
part  secular  and  irreligious  men.  Not  a  word  is  said  by  him 
of  prelates  and  ministers  of  the  crown,  but  the  Reviewer  intro- 
duces their  names  for  an  obvious  purpose.  Let  them  be  in- 
cluded, however,  in  the  general  statement;  and  we  again  ask, 
will  this  writer  carry  his  sycophancy  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
the  prevailing  character  of  tne  higher  classes  in  this  country, 
IS  that  of  men  of  piety  and  spiritual  discernment?  We 
imagine  that  he  would  not;  for  he  has  not  dared  directly  to 
impugn  the  statement  he  misrepresents.  But  if  he  would  not 
maintain  this,  where  is  his  candour,  where  hid  honesty,  in 
attempting  to  fasten  on  the '  Defender  of  Nonconformity/  an 
invidious  opinion,  a  '  malediction,'  when  his  own  observation 
and  conscience  admonish  him  that  the  statement  is  in  accor- 
dance with  notorious  fact  ? 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  the  sentiment  in  ques- 
tion ;  but,  before  we  dismiss  the  Cateohism  which  has  led  to 
this  digression,  we  must  in  fairness  state,  that  while  we  give 
great  credit  to  Dr.  Newman  for  his  modifications  of  the  origi- 
nal, we  are  not  prepared  to  give  our  sanction  to  its  re-publica- 
tion. Several  years  ago,  the  Writer  of  this  Article  bad  occa- 
sion to  examine  the  Catechism,  with  a  view  to  revising  it  for 
the  press ;  but  the  result  was,  a  conviction  that  it  was  hot  an 
eligible  form  in  which  to  exhibit  either  the  history  of  the  Dis- 
senters or  the  reasons  of  Dissent.  This  conviction  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  readiness  which  the  Reviewers  referred  to 
have  shewn  to  drag  it  into  notice, — a  sure  indication  that  tht^ 
consider  it  as  ineffective  and  harmless.  .  In  the  first  place,  an 
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historical  catechism  has  always  appeared  to  us  i  most  bungling 
method  of  teachin^r  history.     Historical  questious,  referriii|r 
the  pupil  to  a  work  from  which  he  is  to  derive  the  proper 
answers,    are  quite  a   distinct  method  of  instruction,  aofl  a 
most  excellent  one.    Then,  we  object  to  the  very  first  question 
in  the  history,  and  still  more  strongly  to  the  answer  which  is 
given  to  it.    t'o  speak  of '  t/ie  Pa^u  Religion.'  is  absurd ;  to 
name  it  the  first  of  the  '  four,'  is  grossly  improper;  toclsit 
the  *  four'  together,  and  not  add  a  word  either  as  to  their  dii- 
tinc^uishing  characteristics,   or  the  evidence  which  proves  the 
Christian  to  be  the  only  true  religion,  is  the  height  ofinjo- 
diciousness  and  impropriety.    This  single  question,  placed  as 
it  is  in  the  front  of  the  Catechism,  mignt  almost  seem  to  give 
colour  to  the  first  part  of  Bishop  Ilorsley's  condemnatory 
sentence.    We  will  not  pursue  our  criticism.    To  the  senti- 
ments and  statements  of  the  Catechism,  we  should  not  find 
much  occasion  seriously  to  object,  nor  are  we  aware  that  it 
contains  09ie  '  thrice  refuted  calumny  against  the  Church;' 
but  we  regard  the  catechetical  form  as  a  vehicle  wholly  un- 
suitable  for  the  sentiments  and  information  which  the  work 
comprises,  and  we  very  umch  doubt  the  useful  tendency  of 
such  a  mode  of  stating  and  inculcating  the  principles  of  Dis- 
sent.   The  liberties  which  Dr.  Newman  has  taken  with  the 
ori'^inal,  shew  that  he  was  far  from  satisfied  with  it,  and  he 
must  pardon  us  for  carrying  our  dissatisfaction  still  further,  so 
as  to  apply  to  its  republication  in  any  shape. 

We  return  to  the  Quarterly  Reviewer.  The  object  of  the 
somewhat  singular  article  in  question  is,  to  vindicate  the 
clergy  from  '  the  general  impeachment  upon  their  conduct 
'  which  is  often  deduced  from  the  progress  of  Dissent.*  It  is 
honestly  admitted,  that  Dissent  has  made  progress  in  this 
country ;— that  its  progress  has  begun  to  occupy  public  atten- 
tion, and  that  too  in  influential  quarters ; — and  that  inferences 
have  been  drawn  from  that  circumstance,  not  in  perfect  unison 
with  Paley*s  doctrine  of  the  expediency  of  an  Establishment 
In  plain  words,  the  immense  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  begun  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  nation's  representatives.  Who  those  persons 
are,  that  have  been  guilty  of  sacrilegiously  mooting  this  deli- 
cate point,  the  Reviewer  tells  us — •  the  blundering  demagogue, 
<  the  bitter  and  envious  Dissenter,  and  the  artful  infideL' 
lie  means  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Bcntham,  and  the  Dissenter  is 
suspended  between  the  two  for  the  sake  of  completing  the 
triumvirate.  On  the  part  of  the  Dissenters,  this  attack  of  the 
Quarterly  Reviewer  has  bemi  wholly  unpiovuked.  7V/fy  have 
not  been  bringing   impeachments  against  the   clergy.     They 
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inve  not  been  petitioning  against  tithes  and  church-building. 
The   Dissenters  of  this  kingdom  never  led  more  quiet  and 
peaceable  lives :    and  unless^  like  troublesome  children,  their 
being  quiet  is  deemed  a  proof  that  thejr  are  busy  with  mis- 
chief, we  cannot  conceive  of  any  occasion   that  they  have 
S'ven  to  these  new  demonstrations  of  activity  and  alarm  among 
e  churchmen.    This  Reviewer  represents  us  indeed  as  having 
grown  most  complacent  towards  Mother  Church.    'That  the 
'  interests  of  the  Church/  he  says,  '  are  dear  to  the  nation  at 
'  large ;  that  by  the  Dissenters  themselves  it  is  considered  ab- 
*  Bolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  true  religion  in 
'  this  country,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever/    Fond  man,  he 
may  not  doubt  it,  but  he  is  mistaken  for  all  that.    '  A  few 
'  sour  fanatics/  he  adds,  '  and  a  few  cross-grained  politicians 
'  may  look  forward  with   bitter  hope  to  its  downfal,  or  with 
'  greedy  anticipation  to  its  plunder.'    A  tolerably  intelligible 
insinuation  that  all  who  do  not  think  the  Church  Estabiisfa- 
ment  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  true  religion^ 
belong  to  one  of  these  classes.    But  what  does  this  pretty 
word  plunder  mean?     Suppose  the  case — that  any  portion 
whatever  of  the  Church  property  were  applied  by  rarliament 
to  the  relief  of  the  public  burdens  and  the  further  diminution 
of  taxation,  what  individuals  would  gain  any  plunder  by  it? 
In  imputing  such  base  and  mercenary  motives  to  any  cross* 
grained  politicians,  the  Reviewer  sins  not  more  grossly  against 
charity  than  against  good  sense.    He  must  be  thinking  of  the 
suppression  of  monasteries.    But  a  politician  must  not  only 
be  cross-grained  but  light-headed,  not  merely  greedy  but  mad, 
to  dream,  at  this  time  of  day,  of  coming  in  for  plunder,  in  case 
of  the  suppression  of  prebends  and  chapters,  or  any  other 
alienation  of  unproductive  church  property. 

But  leaving  the  politicians  and  fanatics  to  answer  for  them- 
selves, we  shall  confine  ourselves  for  the  present,  to  the  causes 
adduced  by  the  Reviewer,  as  accounting  for  the  diminished 
influence  of  the  clergy,  and  the  accession  to  the  Dissenters. 
The  first  and  greatest  cause  has  been,  he  contends,  the 
enormous  increase  of  local  population,  in  connexion  with  the 
supineness  of— the  clergy  ?  On,  no,  '  If  any  where,  the  blame 
'  clearly  attaches  to  the  legislature.'  The  clergy,  no  doubt, 
did  all  they  could  do.  As  the  population  increased,  and  their 
tithes  increased,  they  doubled  their  exertions,  and  finding  their 
churches  overflowing,  made  every  efibrt  to  provide  church- 
room  for  the  poor !  They  are  not  to  blame  it  the  Legislature 
turned  a  dear  ear  to  their  petitions,  and  left  unencouraged  and 
unrewarded  their  activity  and  zeal.    Was  it  so  ?    We  shall 
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avail  ourselves  of  the  plaia  questions  put  by  a  Nonccmfonni»(, 
by  way  of  reply. 

<  !•  I  desire  to  ask,  what  affinity  there  caa  possibly  be  between  emfty 
churches,  and  an  increasing  population  I     I  can  readily  conceive*  if  a 
town  or  city  were  gradually  depopulated,  that  the  church  would 
suffer  a  reduction  in  its  members ;  but,  when  your  Reviewer  argues, 
that  the  population  has  increased,  and  therefore  the  church  has  di- 
minished, I  must  beg  to  decline  his  inference.    2.  I  would  iiiquire» 
if  the  increase  of  population  was  really  against  the  clergyaiao,  how 
it  could  be  in  favour  of  the  Dissenter  >    Surely  this  is  very  pars-  ' 
doxical.     If  the  growing  numbers  of  the  people  widened  the  field  of 
labour  to  the  Dissenter,  could  it  by  the  same  circunutance  be 
narrowed  to  the  Churchman  ? 

«  But  '*  towns,"  you  say,  "sprang  up  like  an  exhalation,  in  dii- 
tricts  which  were  thinly  occupied  by  a  scattered  agricultural  popu- 
lation." And  if  this  were  the  case,  had  not  the  Cnurch  every  ad- 
vantage against  Dissent  ?  Were  not  her  ten  thousand  ministen  al- 
ready planted  over  the  face  of  the  land,  to  take  the  full  benefit  of 
these  occurrences  i  Whatever  changes  might  happen,  could  a  town 
arise,  or  even  an  individual  be  born,  in.  any  spot  not  previouily 
brought  within  the  well-defined  limits  of  some  parish  ?  Had  not  tbst 
parish  a  priest  ?  And  was  not  the  priest  then  in  a  state  of  local  pie- 
paration  to  observe  the  growing  wants  of  his  charge,  wliile  as  yet 
Dissent  and  Dissenters  were  not  perhaps  known  to  his  borders  i 

*  Yet,  your  Reviewer  continues,  whatever  the  priest  might  lufe 
done,  church-room  would  be  wanting.  But  will  your  Reviewer  infbna 
roe,  if  this  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Church,  how  it  could  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Dissenter  ?  The  Dissenter  was  poor  andfisdileb 
and  had  the  tide  of  general  opinion  against  him :  the  Church  was 
wealthy!  had  a  powerful  representation  in  the  Court,  the  Cabinet^  and 
the  Parliament,  and  could  tax  the  whole  land  to  effect  her  object.  If 
both  parties  were,  therefore,  seeking  to  afford  advancing  accommo- 
dation as  the  people  multiplied,  it  is  most  obvious  where  all  the 
facilities  must  rest.  The  Dissenter  would  have  to  do  it  alone  and  cot 
of  his  penury ;  the  Churchman,  from  his  ample  resources  of  wealth 
and  influence. 

<  What  the  Dissenters  have  done,  the  Church  could  have  dooak 
«<  and  much  more  abundantly."  I  must  refer,  therefore,  the  ooo- 
tinuance  of  the  evil,  on  her  part,  not  to  the  absence  of  power,  bet 
of  disposUion*  Indeed,  the  Reviewer,  in  his  eagerness  to  mark  thf 
motives  of  tiie  Dissenters^  has  unconsciously  committed  himself  to  tM 
same  opinion.  **  In  the  mean  time,"  he  says,  that  is,  while  the  po- 
pulation was  increasing,  and  the  Church  was  indolent,  **  the  Dissent- 
ers perceived  aud  seized  their  advantage.''  Yes«  this  is  exactly  the 
fact ;  the  Dissenters  saw,  and  the  Church  did  not  see.  The  Diaseat- 
ers  did  their  best  to  meet  the  moral  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  natMNi 
on  this  emergency ;  the  Church  was  content  to  do  nothing,  was  blind 
to  the  demands  of  the  occasion,  and  was  only  moved  into  conatrained 
effort  by  her  ultimate  jealousy  of  rival  exertions.    The  history  of  the 
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lost  twenty  years  is  "  attestation  strong,*'  in  support  of  this  stattment. 
When  the  Disscnten,  and  a  few  pious  clergymen,  originated  the 
Bible  Society,  the  Church  tirst  fulminated  her  wrath,  and  finding 
her  bolts  fell,  like  the  dart  of  Priam,  innoxious  to  the  ground,  she 
betook  herself,  with  belter  purpose,  to  the  revival  of  the  **  Bartlett's 
Buildings  Society,**  and  the  formation  of  a  '•  Prayer  Book  and  Ho- 
mily Society."  When  the  Dissenters  embodied  themselves  into  a 
*^  Missionary  Society/'  another  slowly  followed  among  the  serious 
c\ergy ;  while  the  Church,  after  vain  and  various  resistance,  is  at  last 
inoculated  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  though  the  virus  has  not  taken 
80  happily  as  might  be  wished,  and  is  sending  forth  her  mitred  and 
unraitrcd  missionaries.  When  the  Dissenters  had  carried  the  Lancas- 
terian  plans  of  education  over  the  nation,  then  the  Church  formed  a 
'*  National  Society*'  for  the  education  of  the  people ;  and  when  the 
system  of  the  Sunday  Schools,  by  far  the  least  exceptionable  for  the 
instruction  of  the  poor,  had  been  used  so  efficaciously  by  the  Dis- 
senters, many  of  the  clergy  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  but 
wanting  gratuitous  and  suitable  teachers,  it  has  generally  amounted 
to  a  failure.  And  finally,  when  the  Dissenters  were  doing  their  ut- 
most to  provide  local  accommodation  for  the  worship  of  the  people, 
and  had  really  done  more  than  their  friends  or  foes  expected,  the 
Church  was  awakened  by  fear  from  her  slumbers,  lifled  up  her  voice 
In  the  senate  for  more,  and  still  more  churches;  and  her  only  surprise 
has  been  to  find,  that  her  application  was  deemed  so  reasonable  m  ita 
nature,  and  so  late  in  its  arrival. 

.  *  However  serious  ray  detail  may  appear,  Mr.  Editor,  the  inference 
I  derive  from  it,  I  doubt  not,  will  divert  you.  It  is,  that  Dissent  is 
necessary  to  the  Church.  That  they  are  two  elements  making  one 
existence, — that  the  erratic  and  pungent  spirit  of  nonconformity  acts 
Jike  the  galvanic  shock  on  the  plethoric  habits  of  the  mother  church, 
keeps  her  among  living  things,  and  renders  her  in  advanced  aee  ver- 
dant and  fruitful ; — that,  without  Dissenters,  we  should  have  had  no 
National  Schools,  no  Episcopal  Missionaries,  no  new  churches ;  and 
consequently,  that  we  Dissenters  are  the  great,  original  benefketora 
of  the  land.*     pp.  14 — 16. 

The  Reviewer  may  not  have  the  candour  to  admit  as  much 
as  this  ;  and  yet,  in  speaking  of  the  *  fair  opposition  of  religious 

•  zeal  and  activity,'  he  virtually  concedes  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Dissenters  the  merit  of  an  immense  political  benefit.  We 
are  not  so  unreasonable,  however,  as  to  look  for  gratitude  in 
the  clergy  towards  their  opponents.  Dr.  Chalmers,  indeed, 
has  done  nimself  honour  by  the  manly  testimony  he  has  borne 
to  the  Dissenters  in  this  respect.  '  We  shall  ever,'  he  says, 
'  look  upon  Dissenters  as  great  moml  benefactors  of  their 
'  country.  They  call  forth  a  most  salutary  reaction  in  the 
'  Church.  They  exert  a  most  salutary  control  over  the  dispen- 
'  aers  of  patronage.    They  do  make  such  progress  at  times  as 

*  to  perpkx  and  alarm  the  bigots  of  an  Establimmnt.    But  such 
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*  wi>  In-liove  to  be  the  native  pret'tTence  of  our  people    for  out 
'  Ksti\bli!>:iiineiits,  that  we  feel  q\iit«  confident  and  secure  that 

•  the  Dissenters  will  never  make  f/iorc  progress  than  thejt^  deserve  iu 
*'  mnke ;  and  that  they  will  never  ohtain  such  an  ascendancy 
'  over  the  mind  of  the  country  as  to  lead  to  the  subversion  of 
'  its  relii^ious  establishments,  till  these  establishments  deserte 
'  to  be  Mibvcrted.'  This>  is  lanpias/e  worthy  of  a  Christian 
patriot.  13iit  the  Ileviewer,  while  he  does  not  pretend  to  denv 
that  the  best  and  most  disinterested  motives  have  prompted^  iu 
many  instances,  the  exertions  of  the  DissenterSt  complains 
that  the  spirit  of  |)ecnniary  speculation  has  mingled  itself  with 
this  religious  zeal ;  ami  he  thinks  it  hard  that  the  clergy  should  * 
have  to  strugj^Ie  with  that  unfair  class  of  competitors,  the  cha- 
pel-builders and  the  chapel-proprietors.     '  This  consolidation 

'  of  interest  witli  religious  zeal,    he  says,  *  animates  and  sajh 
'  ports  the  system  of  proselytism  which   is  the  life  of  all  dis- 
'  sent.'      It  is  not  very  obvious,  what  the  motives  of  indivi- 
duals havetodouith  the  fairness  of  the  competition  against 
which  the  clergy  have  had  to  stand.     If  chapels  are  built  as  a 
pecuniary  speculation,  it  proves  that  tliere  is  a  want  of  what  it 
termed  church-room, — that  tiiere   is  a  demand  for  the  artide 
supplied.     Dut,  in  order  to  make  church-room,  when  so  pro- 
vided, from  whatever  motive,  a  valuable  property » — to  render 
the  rent  a  source  of  income, — there  is  but  one  expedient  that 
is  found  to  succeed ;  the  pulpit  must  be   effectively  Bupplied. 
When  this  is   not   the   cn»e,  notwithstanding  the   increase  of 
population,  there  will  be  found,  whether  in  church  or   chapel, 
empty  pews     'Die  Reviewer  represents,  indeed,  that  the  im- 
pel-proprietorA  will,  in   such  cases,  go  canvassing  about  tlie 
neighbourhood  for  '  proselytes  ;' — nay,  that  possessors  of  booKS 
will  stipulate  that  their  tenants  shall  take   a  pew  in  the  ODD- 
venticle.     Such  things  may  be  done  by  Churchmen :  they  are 
not  done  by  Dissenters.    Numerous  cases  have  come  withia 
our  personal  knowledge,  in  which  these  dis<;raceful  expedients 
have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  fillmg  a  church  ;*ia 
which  tenants  have  been  discarded  for  attending  the   meeting, 
and  labourers  have  been  threatened  with  the  loss  of  work,  or  a 
retrenchment  of  parochial  relief,  if  they  persisted  in  going  to 
the  conventicle.     When  the  Reviewer  amnns,  that '  in  the  na- 
'  ture  of  things,  this  system  of  proselvtism  cannot  be  so  ac- 
'  tively  exerted  in  favour  of  what  is  old   and   established,* — hi 
asserts  what  is  contrary  alike  to  reason  and  to  fact.     We  saj 
that  this  system  of  proselytism  is  carried  on  in   favour  of  the 
clergy,  but  we  never  heard  of  a  single  instance  in  which  it  was 
employed  ut;ainst  them.    W*e  do  not  say  that  such  a  thing  say 
not  have  happened,  but,  in  representing  it  as  one  of  the  caoNi 
of  the  progress  of  Dissent,  tne  Reviewer  must  be  understood 
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as  charging  this  upon  the  Dissenters  as  a  common  practice.  It 
18  a  calumny.  Either  he  has  been  grossly  misinformed,  and  is 
disqualified  by  his  ignorance  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken, 
or  he  is  guilty  of  a  degree  of  disingenuousness  which  ill  ac- 
cords with  the  sensitive  horror  he  attributes  to  the  clergy  with 
regard  to  any  infringement  on  the  ninth  commandment  of  the 
Decalogue. 

But  is  it  the  advocate  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  who 
complains  of  the  consolidation  of  interest  with  religious  zeal^ 
as  animating  and  supporting  the  system  of  Dissent?    Why, 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Church  is  built  on  this  principle.  The 
Keviewer  talks  of  '  Tabernacle  bonds'  being  as  marketable  se- 
'  curities  as  Mexican  scrip.'  What  are  advowsons  ?  How  can  the 
competition  which  IS  60  pathetically  complained  of, be  unfair,even 
if  the  Reviewer's  statements  be  correct  ?    He  means,  perhaps, 
to  say,  that  Dissenters  are  following  the  Church  too  closely — 
fighting  the  clergy  with  their  own  weapons.     So  far  as  there  is 
any  slender  foundation  for  this  statement,  such  a  circumstance 
can  with  no  propriety  be  reckoned  among  the  causes  of  the 
progress  of  iJissent :  it  is  simply  an  effect  and  indication  of 
that  progress.    And  so  far  as  it  exists,  we  believe  that  its  in- 
fluence on  the  prosperity  of  that  cause   is  prejudicial,  for  this 
reason;  that  Dissent,  as  a  cause,  must  ever  rise  and  fall  in 
this  country  in  proportion  as  it  is  identified  with   the  mainte*- 
aance  and  promotion  of  the  religion  of  Christ  in  its  evangeli- 
cal purity.     As  Dissent  has  no  other  object  than  this,  so,  it 
lias  no  other  basis  or  conservative  principle.    Exclude  evan- 
gelical  religion  from  the  pulpits    of  the  Establishment,  and 
irou  would  make  the  cause  of  Dissent  triumphant,  because 
fchat  identification  would  be  complete,  and  then,  wo  to  the 
Church.  But  let  Dissent  be  despoiled  of  this  its  secret  strength 
ind  primitive  glory,  or  let  it  cease — and  blessed  be  God  it  has 
ceased — to  be  the  exclusive  prero^tive  of  Dissenters  to  up- 
hold the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  this  country ;  as  a 
sinse  it  must  grow  weaker,  for  it  will  have  parted  with  a  measure 
9f  its  attractive  force.    In  the  latter  case,  it  is  not  that  its  prin» 
:iples  have  ceased  to  be  less  true,  but  the  occasion  for  recur^r 
ing  to  those  principles  becomes  diminished  ;  and  thus,  with- 
mt  any  deviation  from  its  proper  course,  its  influence  on  the 
ide  of  public  opinion  may  be  weakened  by  the  operation  of  a 
hunter  attraction. 

But  the  Reviewer  is  evidently  bewildered  with  phenomeaa, 
he  laws  of  which  he  does  not  comprehend ;  and  in  accounting 
or  the  progress  of  Dissent,  he  falls  into  the  most  ludicrous  in- 
ionsistencies,  which  have  not  escaped  the  keen  observation  of 
he  Nonconformist.  That  any  difficulty  is  found  in  abandoning 
sect  for  the  Establishment,  or  that  it  exposes  the  seceder  to 
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aiiv  of  the  consequences  pictured  by  the  Reviewer,  our  readers 
well  know  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  The  Reviewer  is  again  in 
fTror^  nwint;  to  his  arguing  from  what  takes  place  when  a  Church- 
man turns  Dissenter,  to  what  he  supposes  must  follow  on  a 
Dissenter's  turning  Churchman.  But  this  statement,  which 
occurs  at  the  top  of  the  page,  is  contradicted  before  he  «;efs  to 
the  bottom ;  and  the  paragraph  which  sets  out  with  accountiD«: 
by  this  means  for  the  ))rogress  of  Dissent,  ends  by  pointing  out 
one  cause  that  it  has  not  made  greater  advancement. 

We  must  pass  over  the  remarks  of  the  Reviewer  on  Sunday 
evening  lectures,  which,  he  admits,  have  been  regarded  by 
the  clergy  as  heterodox  and  f.inatic,  purely  because  they  were 
begun  by  the  Methodists.  No  doubt,  they  have  aided  the 
progress  of  Dissent,  and  the  progress  of  something  better 
than  Dissent,  apart  from  which  Dissent  is  a  '  cold  negation.* 
Tho  Rt  viewer's  statemonts  aniount  to  this,  and,  says  our  Non- 
conformist, *  we  tliank  him  for  his  candour,* — that 

«  the  Dissenter  has  considered  tlic  peoplc»  the  Clergy  have  coo- 
Kidered  themselves.  The  Dissenters,  like  Dr.  Southey,  have  *<  raovcd 
with  the  sun,"  and  the  clergy  Iiavc  stood  perversely  stili,  and  are  left 
in  darkness.* 

'  Another  cause  of  llic  progress  of  Dissent,  in  many  large 

•  towns,'  says  the  Reviewer,  *  is  the  poverty  of  the  benefices.* 
Hence,  he  contends,  thest'  churches  aie  '  by  no  means  courted 

•  by  men  of  splendid  abilities  and  high  character.'  Here, 
a^'a'in.  is  somethini;  vtTv  much  like  a  concession  in  favour  of 
the  superior  abilities  ar.d  chiiractcr  of  Dissenting  preacher«i 
in  I'Ji^c  towns  as  compared  with  the  clergy.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant fact.  But  the  poverty  of  the  benefices  has  little  to  do 
with  the  matter.  The  Reviewer  declaims  against  what,  he  says 

•  we  dare  to  call  the  vtih^tir  pnjiiJirc  against  the  opulence' of 
'  the  clercy.'  We  believe  that  no  such  vulgar  prejudice  ex- 
ists. It  is  against  the  opulence  of  the  hierarchy,  not  of  the 
clerrry, — of  the  drones,  not  the  working  bees,  that  there  exists, 
not  a  prejudice,  but  a  well-founded  sentiment  uf  indignant 
dissati^sfaction.  No  one  will  say  tha*  the  curates  of  the  E- 
tablishment  are  adequately  or  even  fairly  and  honestly  remu- 
nerated by  the  benelice-holders.  We  are  quite  sure  that  ne 
speak  the  feeling  of  Dissenters  in  general  when  we  say.  that  it 
is  nut  tile  wealth  of  the  Cluirch  of  Kit'^land,  but  the  unequal 
and  nprofitable  distribution  of  tiutt  weulth,  which  is  reganlttl 
as  the  crying  grievance, — loi:eihcr  with  the  evilb  connected 
with  the  present  mode  of  levying  it.  Wo  cannot  indeed  sav 
as  much  with  regard  to  the  infamous  opulence  of  the  ChurcK 
of  Ireland.  Will  it  be  urged,  that  were  the  benefices  richer, 
rhc  curates  might  be  better  paid  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  richer 
the  l;oncfice,  very  nff.eti,  the    poorer  th.c  curate.      The  pox 
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benefices  not  unfrequently  fall  to  the  share  of  the  ablest  and 
most  laborious  men  in  the  church.  We  are  persuaded  that 
Dissent  is  not  indebted  in  the  slightest  degree  tor  its  progress 
to  the  poverty  of  benefices.  Whether,  or  not,  it  has  thrived 
the  more  in  consequence  of  non-resident  incumbents  and  pau* 
per  curates,  is  anotiier  matter. 

Another  cause  assigned  by  the  Reviewer  is,  *  the  superior 

*  liberality  of  opinion  professed  both  in  word  and  practice  by 
'  the  clergy  of  the  establishment.'  Conscious  that  this  bold 
position  would  '  excite  surprise,'  even  in  the  readers  of  the 
Quarterly  Review, — a  feehng  which  it  could  not  possibly 
awake  were  it  other  than  a  paradox^ — the  writer  is  more  than 
ordinarily  ingenious  in  the  attempt  to  dernofistrate  it.  Serious 
argument,  however,  would  be  thrown  away  in  the  attempt  to 
expose  the  flimsiness  of  this  part  of  the  Reviewer's  plea  for 
the  clergy.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  whether  he  is  quite  in 
earnest.  His  panegyric  savours  strongly  of  raillery.  His  whole 
plea  reads  like  covert  satire.  The  temper  he  ascribes  to  the 
clergy  could  not  be  a  cause  of  the  progress  of  Dissent.  He  tells 
us  himself,  that  it  is  adapted  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  Dis- 
senters against  the  Establishment. '  Is  it  not  evident,  then,  that 
the  real  meaning  he  intends  to  convey  by  what  he  facetiously 
terms  a  paradox,  is,  that  the  absence  of  this  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  has  been  one  cause  of  the  progress  of  Dissent  ? 
He  may  be  right. 

The  next  cause  which  is  represented  as  acting  in  diminution 
of  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  is  political  Jacobinism.  But 
this  we  may  dismiss,  as  the  Reviewer  does  not  venture  to  rank 
it  among  the  causes  of  the  progress  of  Dissent.  He  is  aware 
that  the  most  effectual  counteraction  of  the  spread  of  Jaco- 
binical tenets,  has  been  supplied,  almost  exclusively,  by  the 
exertions  of  Dissenters.  He  bears  testimony  to  the  successful 
and  praiseworthy  labours  of  the  Methodists.  But  then,  fear- 
ful that  he  has  conceded  too  much,  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 

*  great  evils'  and  *  grievous  sins'  chargeable  nevertheless  on 
these  same  Methodists.  The  great  evil  is,  that  the  rich  and 
poor  do  not  meet  so  often  as  they  did  in  the  same  parish 
church,  where  •  the  real  feeling  of  Christian  equality'  was  so 
powerfully  excited  by  the  cushioned  pews  of  the  rich  and  the 
benches  of  the  jjoor.    The  grievous  sin  is,  that  the  '  low 

*  preachers'  urge  perpetually  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  denounce  wo   and  danger  against  the  rich,  '  to  gratify 

*  the  spleen,    rather    than  to    comfort   the    hearts    of    the 

*  poor,'—*  to  justify  their  hatred  of  the  opulent.'     *  The 

*  poor,'   he   says,  '  arc  taught  to  read  the  fate  of  Dives,  not 

*  merely  without  commiseration,  but  with  sensations  q(  fierce 

*  and  hitter  triumph,*    We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  charact- 
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erize  tiiis  6tateiiicnt»  lest  our  expressions  should  seem  to  psr- 
take  of  the  fierceness  and  bitterness  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  poor  Methodist.  We  leave  it  to  the  indignation  of  oar 
readers. 

We  find  that  we  have  not  room  to  notice  the  reniainiiie 
causes  adduced  by  the  Reviewer,  viz,  *  the  sort  of  reflected 
'  interest  which  the  Dissenters  derive  from  the   suflerings  of 
'  their  forefathers ;'  '  the  great  advantage  wliich  the  Dissenteis 
'  possess  in  the  strict  adaptation  of  their  buildings  to  the  pur- 
'  pose  of  preaching :'  and  the  system  adopted  by  some  of  the 
evan^icelical  clergy.    These  points  are  all  ably  touched  upon  by 
the  Nonconformist,  together  with  a  few  collateral  subjects  to 
which  we  may  perhaps  advert  on  a  future  occasion.     He  hss 
hunted  the  Reviewer  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  inconsisten- 
cieSf  and  has  torn  off  the  mask  of  philosophical  candour  with 
which  he  attempts  to  conceal  the  unsightliness  of  his  bigotry. 
In  point  of  ability,  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  must  feel  that  he  is 
in  the  gripe  of  at  least  an  equal ;  and  it  is  not  for  the  aggressor 
to  complain  of  rough  handling. 

ArL  VIII.  1.  A  Pocket  Expositor ;  containing  Reflections  on  evciy 
Chapter  in  the  New  Testament:  selected  from  Doddridge's 
Family  Expositor.     ISmo.  pp.  250.  Price  38.  6d.  London.  1894. 

2.  Selections  from  the  Worls  qf^  Archbishop  Lefgkton  ;  to  which  ii 
prefixed  a  brief  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By  tlie  Rev.  W.  Wilsosi 
\wy.  Vicar  of  Church  Oakley,  Hants.  18mo.  pp.  904.  Fries 
38.  6d.  London.  182^. 

^i^IlE  practical  reflections  contained  in  Dr.  Doddridge's 
-*-  Family  Expositor  have  generally  been  considered  as  not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  work.  They  are  eminently  judi- 
cious, and  always  breathe  an  admirable  spirit.  Some  degree 
of  sameness  was,  however,  unavoidable,  which,  together  with 
an  occasional  feebleness  in  the  style,  renders  them  susceptible 
of  being  abridged  with  advantage. 

The  Selection  has  evidently  been  made  with  much  care,  and 
the  vulume,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  very  gcuerally  accep- 
table. 

We  are  still  better  pleased  with  the  Selections  from  Leigh- 
ton.  '  The  originals,*  the  Editor  justly  remarks,  '  are  too  im- 
portant and  instructive  to  be  displaced  by  any  abridgement;* 
but  this  neat  volume  contains  an  '  essential  extract  of  the 
orimual  in  a  portable  form,  and  will  be  found  a  delightful 
little  closet  manual. 

These  two  volumes  fonn  part  of  a  sl  riei»,  which,  if  continued 
with  the  same  judicious  ssolcction  and  cure  in  the  editing  as  are 
displayed  in  these  specimcuN.  will  deMTve  well  of  the  religious 
public 
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The  R«r.  Dr.  Nnres,  Krgiiis  Profenor 
of  Modern  Hiatory  iu  tlie  Univrrslty  of 
Oxfunl,  in  prrparing  for  publication, 
Meoirarft  of  the  Life  and  Ailmi  nisi  ration 
of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Cecil,  Lord 
BurWgb,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  En^- 
)and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Klizabeth  ; 
with  estracti  from  hit  private  and  offi< 
eial  correspondence  and  other  papers 
iiot  previoasly  iurestigatiK].  The  work 
is  iiitendrd  tu  form  two  volumes  in  4to., 
and  to  be  accompanied  by  portraits  and 
other  engravings  by  the  first  artists. 

Reflections  on  the  Word  of  God  for 
erery  Day  in  the  Year,  by  William 
Ward,  Missiuoary  at  Seramporr,  i«  re- 
printing from  the  Serampore  edition, 
■od  will  be  speedily  publishtd  in  one 
thick  rdume,  19mo. 

In  the  press,  Lpcturps  on  Popery, 
delivered  in  King-streel  Cha|)cU  Maid- 
atone.     By  William  Grower. 


Mr.  Phillips,  Author  of  Poraariua 
Britanuiciim,  and  other  works,  has  just 
committed  to  the  press  a  new  volume, 
on  which  he  has  lonjc  been  engage,  en- 
titled Ftoral  Rmblcms,  containing,  to- 
gether with  a  comple.te  account  of  tlie 
most  beantifnl  picturesque  devices  em- 
ployed in  ancient  and  modem  times  by 
the  most  cclvbrnted  painters  and  poets, 
a  Grammar  of  the  Language,  whereby 
in  the  mobt  pleasing  manner,  ideas  may 
be  communicated,  or  events  recorded, 
under  semblances  the  most  fanciful  that 
can  be  applied  tu  the  purposes  of 
aniusenient  or  of  decoration.  The  poeti- 
cal passages  in  which  a  specilic  charac- 
ter is  given  to  tlie  different  Flowers,  are 
Mlf'cttHl  from  the  best  writers  of  all 
ages,  and  the  plate«.  Which  present  a 
variety  of  new  and  delicate  associations, 
have  been  designed  and  executed  by  the 
Author. 
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EDUCATION. 

Sophoclis  TragoedisB.  Nova  editio 
accarala  in  utum  Praslectionem  Acade- 
Diicarum  et  Scholarum,  S  torn,  uniform 
with  the  Regent's  Classics.  lOs. 

Thucydidis  de  Bello  Peloponnesiaco, 
libri  octo.  Ad  opUmorum  librorum 
fidem  aocnrate  eriiti.  2  tom.  uniform 
with  Sophocles.  1^ 

Piiidferi  Carmina.  Ad  optimorum  li- 
broren  fidem  accurate  cdita.  oniform 
with  the  above.  6s. 

An  Introductory  Key  to  the  Greek 
Langoage:  consisting  of  an  Elementary 
Greek  Grammar,  including  a  "  copia 
veibomm,"  and  some  new  rules  for  the 
fbmation  ofTekises,  with  numerous  ex- 
amples :  an  intRriineary  translation  of 
tbo  Gospel  of  St.  Luke:  preceded  by 
the  original  Text  in  a  separate  form, 
with  a  Key  to  Parsing.  For  the  use  of 
8eh<kd8  and  Private  Stuflents.  8va  9s. 

Greek  Delectus,  for  the  u.se  of  Schools, 
flowJiling  of  Extractts  from  Xetiophon, 
with  an  interiinoary  Translation,  on  a 
new  plan.  8vo.  9s.  A  few  copies  to 
which  the  Grammar  is  added,  3s. 

Uaat>s  »rodow*s  Tables  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  World  j  particularly  adapted 
for  Schools,  Libraries,  Reading  Rooms, 
Cofloe  Rooms,  &c.  On  three  large 
ihceta.— L  Ancient  History.— 2.  Mid- 
dle Ages.^).  Modern  History.  3s.  or 
k)li]«d  in  covers,  0».6d. 


MISCCLLAIIfOOl. 

The  "  Progress  of  Dissent ;"  con- 
taioiug  oUserviitions  oa  the  rcmarkabh; 
and  amusing  pansapes  of  that  article  in 
the  Sixty-first  Number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review:  oddriS'ted  to  the  Editor,  by 
a  Noncouforniist.  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

The  Persecuted  Family :  a  Narrative 
of  the  Sufferings  endured  by  the  Pres- 
byterians in  Scotland,  during  the  Reign 
of  Charles  H.  By  the  Author  of  *<  He* 
len  of  the  Glen."  ISma  2s. 

Ralph  GemmeL  A  Tale.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  *<  Helen  of  the  Glen."  2s. 

Fragments  of  Wisdom:  a  Cabinet  of 
Select  AnecdotCii,  Religious,  Moral,  and 
Entertaining,  many  of  them  Original, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  any  former  pub- 
lication. With  a  beautiful  and  striking 
likeness  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  Mi- 
nister of  Surry  Chapel,  Bhickfriart, 
London.  I8mo.  48.  8d. 

The  J)uty  and  Advantage  of  Early 
Riling,  as  it  is  favourable  to  Health, 
Biisinen,  and  Devotion :  including  va- 
luable Extracts  from  the  writhigi  of  the 
AeY.  John  Wesley,  A.M.  i  Rev.  Philip 
Doddridge, D.D.;  Rev.  W.Paley, DD. ; 
Right  Rev.  George  Horne,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Norwich  ;  Dr.  Gregory ;  Mist 
Taylor,  and  others.  18mo.  9s. 

Pacaltsdorp;  or  an  Account  of  the 
remarkable  Progren  of  Civiiixation  and 
Religion  in  a  Hottentot  Village,  origi- 
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iially  raited  Ilooge  Kraal,  in  a  fitter  Copious  and  Original  CtiJIcctioii  of  Pi- 

from  the   Rev.  John  Camphcll.  9d.  or  rallel    I'asngM,  iirinteil    in    irorda   a: 

'f!i«  (3d.  prr  dozen.  lengthi     The  vhi»lc  sn  arran^tfi  a*  i. 

illu!<t  rate  and  cunllim  the  ftet^ral  i-lauvi 

TiiEOioc;Y.  y,  ,.^^.,,  VefM-;  with  the-  %ari..ii*  Rn:- 

Calvinistic  Pmdotin^tion  repugnant  inf;^  and  thn  Chronulufiy.  3  voIk.  Sto. 

to   the    gcMieral    'IVnur  of   Scripture  :  31. ;  large  papvr,  31. 
shewn  in  a  K'ries  of  Di&coiirs«»  nn  the  Practical  Sermons.    By  the  lare  !»▼. 

moral  alirihutcs  and  ^oviTninent  of  God.  Jofeph  Milner,  .M.A.  Vicar  of  tbc  H-j 

By  the  very  Rtv.  Richard  Graves,  D.D.  Trinity   Church,   Hull.     Vol.  III.  Sr*.. 

King's  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Trinity  lis. 
College,  Dublin,  Deau  of  Ardagh,  &c.  Scrnions*  chiefly  dc«igned  for  the  u*« 

Scieutia  Biblica :  rontaininir  the  New  of  Familiis.     By  John   Fawcctt,  M  4. 

Teftoment  in  the  Oiiginiil  Tongue,  with  Krctor   of   Scaleby.      Vol.    111.    b\c. 

the  Authorixed  English  Vi-rsion,  and  a  lUs.  od. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review. 

Sir, 

In  the  article  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rer. 
William  Ward,  late  Baptist  Missionary  in  India/'  reviewed  in  the 
Niunber  for  February,  there  arc  some  mis-statements  which  yoar 
present  correspondent  is  able,  on  very  good  autliority,  to  correct. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Ward,  at\er  he  came  to  Hull.  *'  joined  the 
Baptist  Church,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  a  Mr.  Beatson."* 

At  the  time  when  .Mr.  Ward  came  to  Hull,  Mr.  Beatson  had  re- 
linquished the  pastoral  office,  if  he  had  not  already  **  entered  into  hii 
rest."  However,  of  the  Church  of  which  he  had  been  the  pastor, 
Mr.  Ward  never  was  a  member.  A  Baptist  Church  had  been  re- 
cently formed,  which  assembled,  and  whicli  still  assembles,  in  George 
street,  Hull.  Of  this  Church,  and  not  of  the  Old  Baptist  Church 
meeting  in  Salthouse-lane,  Mr.  Ward  became  a  member. 

It  is  further  stated,  that  on  the  subject  of  his  becoming  a  Miido* 
nary,  "  Mr.  Ward  never  expressed  his  feelings  till  after  nis  removal 
to  hwood-hall."  On  t/tat  subject,  which  evidently  lay  near  his  heart, 
Mr.  Ward  expressed  his  feelings  and  his  desires  very  ttrongi^^  at  an 
earlier  period,  to  your  present  correspondent,  who»  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  encouraged  him  in  his  views ;  who  was  his  pastor,  and  hii 
only  pastor  at  Hull ;  who  baptized  him  there  on  the  28th  day  of 
August,  1796,  and  afterwards  received  him  into  the  Churchp  to  the 
great  satisfaction  and  joy  of  all  the  members,  as  well  as  of  thdr 
pastor, 

William  PBVDBmio. 
Wellingborough,  Feb.  14,  1825. 

Since  we  received  the  above  letter,  Mr.  Stennett  also  has  written  to 
us,  acknowledging  the  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  which  we  copied 
from  his  Memoirs,  and  requesting  us  to  insert  a  similar  correction. 

%*  The  conclusion  of  the  article  on  Epidemic  Fever  is  unavoid- 
ably deferred,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  writer's  professional  en- 
gagements*   We  hope  to  be  able  to  insert  it  in  our  next  ^*""**^ 


THE 
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For  may,  1825. 


Art,  I.  Huiarical  Life  of  Joanna  of  Sid/y*  Q^een  of  Napktf  and 
Counttts  of  Provence  ;  irith  correlative  Details  of  the  Literature 
and  Manners  of  Italy  and  Proyence  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Four* 
teenth  Centuries.    In  two  toIs.  8vo.  London.  1824. 

TI ISTORIC AL  memoir-writing*  or,  in  other  words,  the  se- 
''''''  lection  of  some  particular  reign,  or  of  some  eminent 
character  in  history,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  by  contem- 
poraneous details,  is  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  us.  It 
must  not  be  denied,  that  works  of  this  description  may  be 
rendered,  in  many  respects,  both  useful  and  iut^resting ;  use- 
ful in  filling  up  those  chasms  in  general  history  which  its  ex- 
tended  compass  renders  unavoidable ;  interesting  from  the 
minuter  picture  of  manners,  and  the  greater  variety  of  anec- 
dote,  which  writers  occupied  with  the  incidents  of  a  limited 
period,  are  enabled  to  present.  TheTolumes  before  us  are  en- 
titled to  take  no  mean  rank  amon^  such  productions,  and 
deserve  high  praise  for  the  taste  and  mdustry  with  which  they 
bave  been  compiled,  and  the  contributions  which  they  have 
brought  to  elucidate  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  of 
modem  history — the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe. 

But  for  these  adventitious  circumstances,  we  should  scarcely 
have  thought  the  life  of  Joanna  of  Naples  worth  the  expen* 
diture  of  so  much  time  and  learning.  Amid  the  crowded  and 
turbulent  events  of  the  melancholy  period  in  which  she 
flourished,  little  is  distinctly  known  of  her  personal  history ; 
and  to  that  litUe,  we  fear,  not  much  has  been  added  by  her 

! present  Bioerapber.  For  our  own  part,  our  curiosity,  we 
ranklv  confess,  has  never  been  more  strongly  attracted 
towaras  this  unfortunate  princess,  than  to  many  other  histori- 
cal shadows,  dimly  descried  through  the  mists  of  intervening 
ages;  and  we  had  satisfied  ourselves  with  the  few  general 
anecdotes  of  her  life  and  fortunesb  which  the  virulence  of  her 
Vol.  XXUI.  N.S.  2  L 
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enemies  und  the  exaggerated  praises  of  her  partizans  bave  left 
undisputed.     These  in  truth  arc  few^  and  we  shall  shortly 
state  them.    Joanna,  who  inherited  her  crown  from  her  grana- 
father  Rohert,  had  been  espoused,  while  yet  a  child,  to  her 
cousin  Andrew,  son  of  Carobert,  king  of  Hungary,  who  wu 
educated  with  her  at  the  Neapolitan  court,— a  union  which, 
contrived  as  it  was  to  silence  a  subsisting  claim  upon  the  king- 
dom, proved  eventually  the  source  of  civil  war  and  calamity 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.    She  is  therefore  called  by 
an   Italian   historian,  the  randora  of  her  country.     Andrev 
was  barbarous  in  his  manners,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  mh 
ciety  of  HungarianH,  who  taught  him  to  insist  on  his  pan- 
mount  hereditary  right  to  a  crown  which  he  held  only  by  virtu 
of  his  marriage.    He  was  actually  urging  the  papal  court  at 
Avignon  to  permit  his  coronation,  which  would  have  placed  in 
great  hazard  tiie  rights  of  his  queen,  when,  one  night,  he  mi 
seized  and  strangled.    The  guilt  of  this  mysterious  assassina- 
tion, by  all  historians  except  Cosf.anzo  and  Giannone  (Neapoli- 
tan writers),  and  the  Abbe  de  Sade*,  whose  vindication  doei 
her  more  harm  than  good,  lias  been  imputed  to  Joanna.    No 
doubt,  the  suspicion  prevailed  very  recently  after  Andrew's 
death,  whatever  her  advocates,  among  whom  the  anonymom 
Author  of  this  work  is  not  the  least  strenuous,  may  say  to  thd 
contrary.    His  brother  Louis,  king  of  Hungary,  a  just  and 
stern    prince,   invaded   Naples,    for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
avenging  his  deati).     After  her  second  marriage,  with  Louis  of 
Tarento,  she  fled  to   Provence  with  her  husband,  where  a 
solemn,  if  not  impartial  investigation  was  instituted  into  tiia 
case,  and  sentence  of  acquittal  was  pronounced  by  Clement 
VL    Joanna  soon  recovered  her  crown,  and  reigned  for  thictj 
years  \inthout  molestation.    At  length  Charles,  duke  of  Dn- 
razzo,  the  presumptive  heir  of  her  crown,  (for  she  was  child- 
less by  four  husbands,]  invaded  the  kingdom  with  an  Hun- 
garian army,  got  the  queen  into  his  power,  and  took  possession 
of  the  throne.    In  this  project,  he  was  aided  by  Urban  VI«  for 
Joanna  had  unfortunately  taken  part  against  that  pontiff  in  the 
great  schism  of  the  Church.    She  was  smothered  with  a  pillow 
in  prison,  by  Durazzo's  order.  Whether  guilty  of  her  husband's 
murder  or  not,  her  ader  life  had  been  irreproachable.     Dis* 
solute  manners  have  been  laid  to  Iier  charge,  but  upon  no  spe- 
cific proof  or  contemporary  evidence.    These  leading  features 
of  Joanna's  public  and  private  history,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
are  nearly  all  that  the  ulniost  diligence  of  research  can  collect 
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concerning  this  unfortunate  queen ;  and  tlie  two  volumes 
before  us,  comprehending  her  life  and  the  events  connected 
■ritli  it,  if  stripped  of  their  correlative  matter,  would  be  foun^ 
lo  corroborate  our  assertion.  The  controversial  reasoning  with 
irliich  it  is  interspersed,  belongs  not  to  history.  It  is  the  ap<» 
plication  of  mere  ingenuity  to  a  doubtful  question,  the  testi- 
Buony  which  could  alone  decide  it  being  irrevocably  lost.  In 
like  manner,  the  advocates  for  the  problematical  innocence  of 
If  ary,  queen  of  Scots,  who  reason  upon  a  particular  side,  and 
IB  it  were  from  a  brief  drawn  up  in  her  favour,  occupy  them* 
lelves  with  watching  nil  the  ambiguities  and  contradictions  of 
ler  case,  and  manifest  their  zeal  for  their  royal  client,  by  giving 
indue  emphasis  to  every  thing  that  can  be  fairly  urged  m  her 
{•fence,  and  suppressing  or  wresting  to  their  own  purposes,  all 
that  tends  to  a  contrary  conclusion.  A  chivalrous  gallantry 
Hltere  not  a  little  into  this  posthumous  enthusiasm ;  and  the 
beauty  of  Mary,  and  the  personal  charms  of  Joanna,  which, 
according  to  Boccaccio,  were  irresistible,  have  had  no  slight 
share  in  animating  the  pens  and  warming  the  hearts  of  their 
historical  combatants.  Many  a  princess  of  coarser  features, 
'  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,'  and  inelegant  manners,  though  equally 
ill-treated  and  oppressed,  has  been  left  to  moulder  in  the  quiet 
ohlivion  of  the  tomb,  without  calling  forth  one  adventurous 
knight  to  redress  her  wrongs,  to  refute  the  charge  of  her  sup- 
poised  crimes,  or  to  defend  her  injured  virtue.  iSucli  is  the 
pcurer  of  beauty  even  in  the  grave  !  As  a  work,  however,  of 
diis  description,  whatever  its  title-page  may  promise,  is  in- 
tended for  general  amusement,  by  bringing  together  a  variety 
of  interesting  matter  connected  with  the  main  subject  only  by 
a  di^t  and  often  an  invisible  thread,  we  shall  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  few  passages  as  specimens  of  ite  style  and 
its  execution,  as  well  as  of  the  materials  which  compose  it. 

A  book  written  with  such  aims  and  in  such  a  spirit,  must 
not  be  rigidly  confined  either  in  point  of  time  or  of  incident ; 
and  the  Author  of  the  life  of  Joanna  has  by  no  means  hesi- 
tated to  make  use  of  his  privilege.  The  birth  of  this  princess 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  1327  ;  but  he 
begins  with  the  early  civilization  of  Florence  ;  (in  which,  we 
would  humbly  suggest,  his  heroine  could  have  had  no  share ;) 
the  inheritance  of  the  fiefs  constituting  that  country  by  Bea- 
trice, daughter  of  Berenger ;  her  marriage  in  124.'>  with  Charles 
of  France,  afterwards  called  Charles  of  Anjou;  the  deposition 
of  Frederic  II.,  of  Suabia ;  the  crusade  under  St.  Louis  in 
1250 ;  the  usurpation  of  the  Neapolitan  crown  by  Manfred  ; 
Jie  papal  investiture  of  Naples  in  Charles  of  Anjou  ;  and  all 
he  intermediate  events  of  Neapolitan  and  Piovencal  hi&toryp 
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till  the  death  of  Robert  the  Wise,  the  grandfather  of  JoannKw 
These    preliminary  subjects     occupy    a    considerable    por^ 
tion  of  the  first  volume.    As  for  Joanna,   we  may  say  with 
Ovid,  *  pars  minima  ipsa  puella  sui,'    Yet,  the  introductory  and 
miscellaneous  topics  are  far  from  being  uninteresting,  and  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  expressed  in  a  pleasing,  though  not 
always,  an  unafTected  manner.    The  following  account  o?  Pro- 
vencal literature,  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  Author's  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  of  tlie  writers  who  have  treated  of 
the  '  science  gaic* 

*  At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  marriage  of  the  heinii 
of  Provence  united  her  territories  with  those  of  the  Count  of  GMih 
Ionia,  and  various  portions  of  Northern  Spain,  and  Southern  Firiiioe, 
were,  during  the  middle  ages,  ruled  by  the  same  lords.  The  oourti 
of  their  Spanish  lords  were  constantly  frequented  by  the  minitrtliif 
Provence,  and  from  the  Arabian  settlers  of  the  Peninsula  they  de* 
rived  the  ornament  of  rhyme,  the  form  of  their  verses,  the  chancter 
of  their  poetry,  and  that  superior  intellectual  cultivation,  which  ftr 
three  successive  centuries  rendered  their  language  and  their  poetfj 
the  admiration  of  Christian  Europe. 

<  The  gallant  knight  and  the  gay  Troubadour  are  in  our  niodi 
closely  associated,  and  not  witliout  reason.  They  flourished  and  d^ 
clinecl  much  about  the  same  period.  The  Troubadour,  like  the 
knight,  was  required  to  be  courteous  and  frank,  true  and  fiuthfolis 
word  and  deed.  *'  Like  the  knight,  he  selected  the  lady  of  hii  hc«t 
towards  whom  all  his  thoughts  were  continuiilly  to  be  directed,  wkov 
he  invoked  without  ceasing,  whose  favour  he  was  to  win  by  hli  pdMis 
triumphs,  as  the  knight  by  his  feats  in  the  field  or  tournament.  Bdl> 
gion,  renown,  and  love,  were  alike  the  sacred  objects  of  their  war* 
ship :  neither  ever  separated  three  things  closely  united  in  thrir  iMliti^ 
God,  honour,  and  the  ladies." — **  The  knight  vowed  to  cuuietfitt 
his  sword  to  the  defence  of  the  weak  and  oppressed,  the  Troubadw 
devoted  hit  lyre  to  the  same  sacred  purpose.  The  Icn^t  •efofac' 
liis  rank  after  long  probation  as  a  squire,  the  Troubadour  aooobcd 
his  title  in  some  renowned  court,  where  he  at  first  appeared  m  te 
service  of  an  elder  bard,  as  a  jongleur.  The  feudal  hul  was  the  r^ 
sort  of  both,  they  were  hailed  with  the  same  welcome,  received  the 
same  rdWards,  and  were  retained  in  the  service  of  the  same  loid.*' 

*  These  closely  assimilating  characters  were  often  united  in  the 
same  noble  or  royal  personage.    Tlie  compositional  of  Williani  DL 
count  of  Poitou  and  duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  died  in  1107»fiinMh 
the  most  ancient  specimens  of  Troubadour  poetry  extant.    Alphonso 
11.  and  Peter  III.  of  Arragon,  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  Frederic  III. 
of  Sicily,  a  dauphin  of  Auvergne,  a  count  of  Foix,  some  of  the  prin* 
ces  of  Orange,  and  many  other  of  the  bravest  sons  of  chivaliy,  were 
also  known  to  fame  as  professors  of  the  art  of  jonglerie.    But  this  ait, 
as  the  profession  of  the  Troubadour  was  originally  called,  was  prin- 
cipally cultivated  by  the  poor  and  low-born,  as  the  sure  road  to 
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riches  and  honours.  Piorrc  Vidal  was  the  son  of  a  furrier,  Perdigon  of 
ft^ fisherman,  and  Bertrand  Ventadour,  tlie  favoured  lover  of  Eleanor  of 
Uujenne«  wife  of  Henry  TI.  of  Engiandi  was  the  of&pring  of  a  menial 
Bflivant* 

There  was  no  little  empiricism  in  the  art  of  the  troubadour. 
Vice/  says  Pierre  Vidal, 

has  passed  from  kings  and  nobles  to  their  vassals— ^ense  or  know- 
sdffe  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  cither — knights,  formerly  loyal  and 
alianty  are  become  cowardly  and  deceitful.  There  is  but  one  remedy 
NT  these  evilsy  it  is  jonglerie  ••  this  profession  requires  spirit,  frank- 
eas»  gentlenessi  and  prudence.  Let  us  not  imitate  those  insipid 
mgleurs  who  cloy  their  hearers  with  amorous  and  plaintive  lays. 
I^e  muse  vary  our  strains — proportion  them  to  the  sadness  or  gaycty 
f  the  auditors,  and  avoid  rendering  ourselves  despicable  by  mean  or 
{noble  recitals. 

*  Pierre  dc  Corbian,  in  his  somewhat  vain  enumeration  of  his  own 
cquirements  in  a  sirvente  entitled  bis  Treasure,  gives  a  high  idea  of 
he  knowledge  possessed  bv  the  eminent  amongst  the  troubadours. 

*  **  Though  I  have  not,''  says  he,  **  castles  or  bourgs  or  vast  do- 
nains,  I  am  nevertheless  richer  than  many  a  one  with  a  thousand 
lances  of  gold ;  my  revenue  is  but  small,  but  my  courtesy  and  genius 
ire  not  so.  I  walk  as  erect  as  he  whom  power  and  fortune  have 
ceded  with  their  favours.  I  possess  a  treasure  more  precious  than 
Ifaunonds  or  silver,  a  treasure  which  cannot  perish  nor  be  taken  from 
pt  by  thieves — it  is  knowledge  " 

.  *  As  the  jongleur  confesses  all  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  God 
linsclff  as  the  first  and  principal  part  of  his  treasure^  he  rapidly  runs 
hrough  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  beginning  with  the  fall  of 
MacD,  and  ending  with  a  description  of  the  day  of  judgment  from 
ht  Revelation.  The  second  and  minor  part  of  his  treasure  compre- 
lends  all  the  liberal  arts  in  the  following  order — grammar,  the  Latin 
ABguflge  (of  which  he  is  master),  logic,  rhetoric,  the  science  and 
WBCtice  of'  music  in  an  eminegt  degree,  arithmetic,  geography,  astro- 
Bomjt  a  little  of  medicine  and  surgery,  magic  and  all  that  relates  to 
l! 

'  *'  I  knowp"  continued  he,  <<  Mythology  belter  than  the  ingenious 
3vid  and  the  lying  Tbalcs.  I  know,  by  heart,  the  history  of  Thebes, 
if  Troy^andof  Rome.  I  know  the  exploits  of  Csesar,  of  Pompey, 
ud  of  Augustus.  I  am  not  ignorant  of  who  Vespasian  and  Titus, 
who  destroyed  Jerusalem,  were ;  I  can  speak  of  all  the  Cccsars^  up  to 
dmsianiine. 

■  **  Grecian  history  is  as  familiar  to  mc  as  that  of  France,  from  the 
ime  of  Clevis,  consecrated  by  St.  Remy,  to  the  good  king  Louis, 
rho  fell  in  battle^  and  who  was  the  roost  e(|uitable  of  kings^  having 
lever  gained  or  lost  any  territory  but  according  to  justice." 

*  Pierre  de  Corbian,  after  having  declared  himself  equally  well  ac- 
[uainted  with  the  history  of  Eusland,  and  all  other  kingdoms,  finishes 
y  displaying  his  knowledge  of  poetry,  enumerates  the  various  sorts 
f  rersc  he  is  able  to  write,  and  says  he  is  equally  successful  in  pleas- 
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ing  both  knighu  and  ladies.  ^^  Behold  my  treasure  and  my  pleasarel 
behold  my  wealth  I  it  causes  me  no  inquietude,  and  nothmg  hindem 
me  from  being  gay  every  day  of  the  weelk"     ^^PPy  ™>^  1' 

#  «  ♦  «  « 

*  The  troubadour,  properly  so  called,  rarely  recited  his  own  compOi- 
sitions ;  they  were  generally  chaunted  by  the  attendant  jonglean^ 
one  or  more  of  whom  always  followed  in  his  train.  The  janfrleitrr 
were  required  to  piny  on  some  of  the  following  instrumenti— the 
harp,  the  lute,  the  guitar,  the  manidiord  (a  sort  of  spinette),  thfr 
gigue  (a  sort  of  bn<;pipe),  the  rebec  or  viol  with  three  strings,  tiw 
psaltciy  (a  stringed  instrument),  and  a  wheel  with  seventeen  stringi* 
now  unknown  as  a  musical  instrument,  ns  the  moderns  have  been  nn«  " 
able  to  divine  its  construction,  or  the  mnnner  in  which  it  was  p1ayed« 
To'  these  imperfect  instruments,  tlic  harsher  din  of  drums,  cymbaka 
bells,  and  cnstanets,  w»s  not  un frequently  added.  The  airs  of  this 
period  are  not  thought  to  have  possessed  much  excellence  or  beauty ; 
and  we  may  observe,  that  the  balance  between  music  and  poetry  is 
never  equally  preserved  in  their  union  :  ns  music  improves,  the  verses 
that  are  sung  to  it  become  gradually  worse,  and  the  effect  of  music 
on  the  human  mind,  however  paradoxical  it  may  sound,  has  conse^ 
quently  almost  always  been  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  excellence. 

*  In  addition  to  music,  the  jongleurs,  in  the  decline  of  their  art, 
called  in  the  assistance  of  tricks  of  sleight  of  hand  for  the  amusement, 
of  their  patrons ;  hence  the  modern  term  jugglers,  'lliey  also  imi- 
tated the  song  of  birds,  displayed  the  tricks  of  apes  and  other  ani- 
mals, which  were  trained  to  variou<«  feats  of  agility  or  dexterity, 
amongst  others,  to  jump  in  and  out  of  a  number  of  hoops  in  succes- 
sion. Sometimes  similar  exercises  of  agilitv  were  performed  by 
groupes  of  children,  whose  flexible  forms  dispfayed  u  thousand  grace- 
ful attitudes.  But  all  these  '  appliances  and  means  to  boot/  were  not 
resorted  to  until  the '  noble  art  ofjunglerie^  had  fallen  from  its  originsl 
dignity  and  estimation. 

'  Pierre  Vidal  holds  the  first  rank  amongst  troubadours  for  genius 
and  extravagance.  He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  excelled  all  his  contemporaries,  in  harmony  of  verse  and 
beauty  of  expression.  His  happy  talents  were,  however,  alloyed  by 
an  unfortunate  propensity  to  fall  in  love  with  every  fair  and  noble 
lady  wiiom  he  saw,  whilst  his  vanity  prompted  him  to  believe  that  he 
was  in  return  beloved  by  all ;  and  his  indiscreet  boasting  caused  one 
indignant  husband  to  pierce  his  tongue  with  a  hot  iron.  This  severe 
lesson  had,  however,  so  little  efiect  on  him,  that  he  shortly  after  had 
the  presumption  to  kiss  the  beautiful  Adelaide  of  lloque  Martine« 
when  she  once  accidentally  fell  asleep  in  his  presence.  Banished  by 
her  from  Marseilles,  he  joined  the  crusade  under  Frederic  II.,  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  became  at  once  the  jest  and  the  admiration  of  the 
assembled  crusaders.  Imagining  himself  a  hero,  he  boasted  of  hia 
nvvii  feats  of  arms  in  sirventcs^  whose  more  than  poetic  fictions  ex« 
pobcd  him  to  univer^al  ridicule.  Tiic  nobles  encouraged  his  folly  to 
the  utmost,  and  induced  him,  at  Cyprus,  to  marry  a  Grecian  woman 
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of  low  birth,  who  they  pcnuicled  him  wns  the  niece  and  heirett  of  the 
enperor  of  the  Eaat.  He  immedintely  assumed  the  title  of  emperor» 
arrayed  himself  and  his  bride  in  royal  robes,  had  a  throne  carried 
before  him,  and  appropriated  the  liberal  gifts  of  the  barons  to  raising 
money  for  the  conquest  of  his  supposed  empire. 

■  The  exhaustion  of  his  finances  probably  cured  him  of  this  folly, 
md  sent  him  back  in  poverty  to  Kuropc.  to  fall  into  another  which 
had  well  nigh  proved  fatal.  On  his  arrival  in  Provence,  be  became 
enamoured  of  a  lady  unfortunately  called  Louve  de  Penautier ;  he 
called  himself  A^i/i/')  m  honour  of  her  name,  and  not  content  with  this 
nuirk  of  his  gnllantrv,  he  habited  himself  in  a  wolf's  skin,  and  suf- 
fared  himself  to  be  hunted  by  shepherds  and  dogs,  till,  exhausted  by 
wounds  and  fatigue,  he  fell,  and  was  recognized  by  his  pursuers.' 

Some  interest  ill;;  incidents  in  tlic  life  of  the  srreateat  of 
Italian  poets  urc  selected;  hut  tlit*  Author  is  not  sufficiently 
careful  in  inlimntiug  the  sources  from  which  he  has  taken  thain. 
Brunetto  Latiui,  a  celebrated  cranimariun  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  was  the  preceptor  of  Dante  from  the  earliest  dawn 
of  his  facultit'S. 

*  He  happened  to  be  at  Florence  at  the  period  of  the  birth  of  the 
immortal  Dante  Alighieri,  and  being  eminent  as  an  astrologer,  waa 
employed  by  his  parents  to  draw  his  horoscope,  and  foretold  for  the 
new-bom  babe  a  glorious  career  in  literature  and  Fcicncc.  Dante 
early  lost  his  father,  but  his  mother  Relln,  as  the  iistrologcr's  predic- 
tion was  conBrrocd  by  the  fond  dreams  of  maternal  love  previous  to 
the  birth  of  her  child,  took  the  utmost  care  of  his  education,  and 
ga\e  him  Drunetto  as  a  preceptor,  who,  by  carefully  imparting  to  him 
his  own  knowledge  in  grammar,  philosophy,  theology,  and  political 
science,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fulhlmcnt  of  his  astrological 
prediction.  Hence  it  happened  that  Dante,  like  our  own  Milton,  to 
whom  he  has  often  been  compared,  was  one  of  the  most  erudite  of 
poets,  lie,  however,  cultivated  not  only  the  abstruseMptences,  but 
the  fine  arts,  in  his  youth,  particularly  music  and  painting,  and  was 
also  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  hand-writing.  These  various 
tastes  led  him  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  poets,  painters,  and 
musicians  of  Florence;  he  was  equally  intimate  with  the  poet  Guide 
Cavalcanti,  the  painter  Giotto,  and  the  musician  Casella.  One  of  his 
favourite  amusements  was,  to  take  part  as  a  performer  in  the  private 
oonccrts  of  the  musicians  of  his  native  city.  Perhaps  the  utmost 
cflbrt  of  their  skill  would  not  have  afforded  much  delight  to  the  fasti- 
dious ears  of  a  ipodern  amateur,  though  the  science  of  music  had 
made  some  progress  since  the  invention  of  the  modem  system  of  Do- 
tation in  the  eleventh  century  by  Guide  Aretini.' 

•  •  #  «  e 

*  When  but  nine  years  old,  Dante  first  saw  Beatrice,  the  daughter 
of  Folco  Poliuari,  at  a  family  festival ;  and  from  that  early  age 
eherished  a  passion  for  her  which  terminated  only  with  his  life ;  but 
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bcr  death  taking  place  when  he  had  attained  his  twentv-fiftli  year,  h« 
vainly  endeavoured,  in  the  following  year,  to  console  himself  for  her 
loss  by  a  marriage  with  Gemma  Donati,  a  lady  of  that  powerful 
family  which  was  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Guelpli 
party,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Donati  or  the  Neri;  whilst  Daote 
liimself  was  inclined  to  the  opposite  faction  of  the  Cerchi  or  Bianchi. 
This  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one ;  party  spirit  mightp  perhaps,  in 
the  first  instance  have  engendered  matrimonial  discord.   Gemma  waa 
not  remarkable  for  a  meek  temncr,  and  Dante*s  exalted  imagination 
was,  perliaps,  too  much  inflamed  by  the  perfections  of  a  dead  mis- 
tress, easily  to  pardon  the  faults  of  a  living  wife.    From  the  circam- 
stance  of  his  having  called  his  only  daughter  tkher  that  Beatrice 
whose  name  he  has  immortalized  in  his  works,  we  may  naturally  ooiw 
dude  that  his  avowed  adoration  of  her  memory,  could  not  but  be 
wounding  to  the  pride,  if  not  to  the  affection,  of  hb  high-born 
mouse ;  whiUt,  on  the  other  hand,  her  errors  served  not  a  little  to 
give  strength  and  duration  to  his  regrets  for  the  loss  of  the  object  of 
his  early  passion.' 

«  •  «  «  • 

*  Dante  was  of  the  middle  stature,  of  a  grave  and  dignified  air,  the 
contour  of  his  face  long,  his  complexion  brown,  his  nose  large  aod 
aquiline,  his  eyes  prominent  and  full  of  fire  and  expression,  hb  under 
lip  projecting,  his  hair  and  beard  black,  thick,  and  curled*  ■  He  hsd 
habitually  a  melancholy  and  thoughtful  air.     One  day  at  VeroaSi 
when  his  Inferno  had  acquired  much  reputation,  he  happened  to  psM 
by  a  house  at  the  door  of  which  some  women  were  scaled^—*'  ^J/^ 
see  that  man^**  said  one  of  them  to  the  rest  in  a  low  voice,  '*  thai  uke 
who  goes  dcrasn  into  hell  and  comes  back  a^ain  whenever  he  iikeif  and 
brings  up  to  the  earth  nerws  of  those  who  abide  there  below."    **  WhaS 
uou  say  is  true  enough^'  replied  her  companion,  **  DonH  yen  wee  kam 
brown  his  complexion  is,  and  how  his  beard  is  curled  upf^^  nuai  be 
the  smoke  and  the  heat  there  below  that  occasions  it."    Dante  aonuied, 
and  gratified  at  the  effect  his  powerful  genius  had  produced  on  the 
imaginations  of  the  lower  order,  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the  wo- 
men, and  piisscd  on.     This  great  poet  studied  much,  and  spoke  little, 
but  his  replies  were  pointed  and  acute.     He  was  not  unfrequently 
subject  to  fits  of  absence :  having  found,  by  chance,  in  an  apothecary's 
(hop  at  Vienna,  a  book  he  had  long  been  in  search  of,  he  began  to 
read  it  with  such  avidity,  that  he  remained  motionless  on  the  same 
fpot  from  morning  till  evening  in  the  open  shop,  undisturbed  by  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  a  marriage  procession,  which  passed  close  by  him/ 

Charles,  duke  of  Cahibria,  eldest  son  of  Robert  the  Wise* 
and  father  of  Joiinna,  whs  invited  by  the  magistrates  and  |>rin« 
cipal  citizens  of  I'lorenre  to  take  the  <;ovcTnuicnt  of  that  state, 
as  the  means  of  pacifyiii|:;  the  civil  disKenlioiis  which  had 
caused  the  exile  of  Dante,  and  still  continued  to  rage  with  un- 
abated fury.    The  entry  of  the  duke  und  dutches^  into  Flot 
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i^encey  the  administration  of  that  prince,  a  great  banquet  given 
by  the  duke  before  his  departure  for  Naples,  a  msi^incent 
ball  on  the  same,  day  by  tne  dutchess,  are  successively^ de- 
scribed. At  length  we  arrive  at  the  central  subject,  round 
nrhich  these  varied  topics  are  made  to  revolve.  Joanna  was 
born  after  their  return  to  Naples,  and  her  healthy  constitution 
promised  length  of  days,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  good  old  king, 
irhose  prosperity  had  been  somewhat  alloyed  by  the  dread  of 
leeing  liis  race  expire  with  his  son.  Now  follows  a  subject, 
Nfhich  is  sure  of  occupying  its  due  space  in  a  work  of  this 
rind — the  customary  arrangements  of  the  apartments  of  a 
princess  on  the  birth  of  a  child.  To  those  who  are  gratified 
by  pictures  of  the  ancient  domestic  manners  of  Europe,  and 
by  tracing  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  refinements  of  ufe,  the 
minuteness  of  the  description  will  not  perhaps  be  considered 
frivolous.  We  presume  that  it  is  taken  from  the  Abb6  St. 
Palaye's  Memoirs  of  Chivalry.  No  suspicion,  therefore,  can 
be  entertained  of  its  correctness. 

'  These  apartments  consisted  of  three  rooms  in  suite  ;  the  ehamler 
of  paradef  that  of  the  mother,  and  that  of  the  infant  The  articles  of 
furniture  in  these  rooms  were  few  in  number,  but  splendid  in  their 
material.  The  chamber  of  parade  contained  only  a  buffet  with  long 
■arroir  shelves,  of  which  our  modem  kitchen  dresser  is  an  exact  cony 
in  form ;— a  bed,  never  used,  except  to  place  the  infant  upon  on  tne 
day  of  baptism;  and  a  single  low  chair  with  a  cushion,  such  as  prin^ 
cessef  xnere  vont  to  sit  on. 

•  *  This  chamber,  as  we  may  suppose  from  the  name,  was  'adorned 
with  the  utmost  magnificence  the  times  could  boast ;  it  was  hung  with 
Bfiuisou  satin  embroidered  with  gold ;  the  floor  was  entirely  covered 
vhh  crimson  velvet ;  and  the  curtains,  tester,  and  coverlet  of  the  bed, 
Dorresponded  with  the  hangings  of  the  walls.  The  single  low  chair 
VM  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  contained  a  cushion  of  doih  of 
gddf  a  similar  cushion  lay  on  the  bolster  of  the  bed.  The  bufiet 
Mood  under  a  canopy  of  crimson  cloth  of  gold,  its  long  narrow  shelves 
were  covered  with  napkins  of  fine  white  linen,  on  which  stood  flagonst 
caps,  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver  plate. 

■  This  apartment,  resplendent  with  crimson  and  gold,  and  fine  linen, 
led  into  that  of  the  mother,  which  was  entirely  hung  with  white  fi- 
gured satin.  It  is  doubtful  whether  modern  luxury  could  exceed  the 
Hnple  splendour  of  the  one,  or  the  chaste  elegance  of  the  other. 

*  This  interior  apartment  contained  rather  more  furniture  than  the 
exterior,  having  two  bedsi  a  couch  on  rollcrSi  a  buffet,  a  small  table, 
andatinsle  high-backed  chair.  The  walls  were  hung  with  white 
figured  silk  damask ;  a  traversaine  or  curtain  of  white  figured  satin, 
bordered  with  silk  fringe,  hung  across  the  entrance :  two  others  of 
the  same  description  were  festooned  up  at  the  upper  end  of  ^  the 
chamber  in  the  day-time,  hut  running  on  rings,  were  drawn  at  night, 
BO  as  to  enclose  the  space  which  contained  the  two  bedo  on  a  line  with 
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each  other»  about  five  feet  apart.  These  two  beds,  and  the  tpao» 
between,  were  covered  with  one  tester  of  white  silk  damaaky  with  v% 
lances  of  the  same  white  satin  and  silk  fringes  as  the  traveraaineii  a 
curtain  similar  to  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  head  of  the  alley  betwesa 
the  two  beds,  under  which  stood  the  high- backed  chair  of  ttan^ 
covered  with  crimson  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  cushion  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  coverlets  of  the  beds  were  of  ermine,  on  a  ground  of  vwlet 
cloth,  which  appeared  **  three-quarters  of  a  mrd^*  below  the  ermine 
all  round,  and  hung  down  the  sides  of  the  bed  a  yard  and  a  half,  bdov 
which  again  appeared  sheets  of  fine  cambric,  starched  clear.  TIm 
couch  on  rollers  was  hung  and  furnished  witli  cushions  and  coverletib 
similar  to  those  of  the  beds,  and  commonly  stood  under  a  square  cano- 
py of  crimson  cloth  of  gold,  terminating  in  a  point  at  top.  The  tkior 
was  entirely  covered  with  a  carpet  of  velvet. 

*  Hut  the  principal  ornament  of  this  apartment  was  tlie  great  buffet 
which  stood  under  a  canopy  of  crimson  cloth  of  gold,  with  a  border  of 
black  velvet  embroidered  in  gold,  with  the  arms  of  the  parents*  The 
number  of  the  shelves  of  this  buffet  marked  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
the  rank  of  the  parents  of  the  new-born  babe.  Two  were  appro- 
priated to  the  wife  of  a  banneret,  three  to  a  countess,  four  to  the  ooo- 
sort  of  a  reigning  duke  or  prince,  and  five  to  a  queen.  Oa  theie 
shelves,  covered  with  white  napkins,  were  ranged  **  vessels  of  cryatalf 
garnished  with  gold  and  jewels,  basins  and  cups  of  wrought  gold  and 
silver,  never  used  on  any  other  occasion,"  and  all  the  moat  ms^iiifif 
cent  plate  the  banneret,  count,  duke,  or  king,  possessed. 

*  At  each  end  of  the  buffet  stood  massy  candlesticks  of  gold^  with 
wax  tapers,  which  were  lighted  '*  token  visitors  entered;*^  two  other 
lights  stood  before  tlie  buffet,  and  were  kept  constantly  burning,  nigfat 
and  day,  as  even  in  summer  the  day-light  was  excluded  for  fiftMn 
days,  in  conformity'  to  etiquette.  On  the  buffet  were  placed  three 
drageoirs  (confection-boxes)  of  gold,  ornamented  with  jewela,  each 
rolled  in  a  fine  napkin,  and  at  the  side  stood  the  low  table,  on  which 
were  pliaced  the  gold  and  silver  cups,  in  which  spiced  winea  were 
served,  after  confections  had  been  presented  from  the  bufieU  The 
chamber  of  the  new-born  babe  was  arranged  much  in  the  aame  man- 
ner, except  that  the  hangings  were  of  silk  of  an  inferior  quality. 

'  On  the  birth  of  Charles  the  Seventh  of  France,  his  mother  hung 
her  apartments  with  fgrecn,  which  then  became  the  colour  appro- 

Eriated  to  queens  alone ;  but  previous  to  that  period,  princesses,  with 
etter  taste,  had  adopted  that  colour  which  is  emblematic  of  infant  in- 
nocence. 

<  On  the  day  of  baptism,  preparatory  to  total  immeraioD  at  the 
font,  tlic  infant  was  laid  on  the  bed  of  the  chamber  of  parade,  cn^ 
veloped  in  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  lined  with  ermine,  but  otherwiae 
quite  naked.  A  couvre'chef^  ox  wrapping  quilt  of  violet  silk,  coveted 
Uie  head,  and  hung  down  over  the  mantle.  All  who  took  part  in  the 
ceremony  assembled  in  the  chamber  of  parade.  The  child  was  carried 
by  the  most  illustrious  of  its  female  relatives,  and  the  cumbroua  mantle 
was   borne  up  by  the  next  in  rank. 

«  The  hearer  of  the  infant  was  supported  hy  the  most  exalted  of  its 
ynale  relatives,    followed  by  three  others  carrying   wax  tapers,  a 
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Citered  goblet  containing  salr,  and  two  gold  basins  (the  one  covering 
ibeMher,  containing  rose  water  for  the  font  Before  these  royal  per« 
IMget,  walked  a  long  line  of  torch-beurers,  two  and  two;  others 
were  stationed  on  each  side  of  the  space  the  procession  was  to  pass, 
inm  the  palace  or  cnstle»  up  to  the  font  of  the  baptistery.  The  streets* 
dwbodv  of  the  church,  and  the  font,  were  hung  with  tapestry,  silk» 
«r  doth  of  gold :  and  a  splendid  bed,  richly  draped  in  front  of  the 
dbir  of  the  church,  marked  the  highest  rank.  As  soon  as  the  cere- 
donT  of  baptism  was  concluded,  the  sponsors  and  their  attendants  as- 
mbled  in  the  apartments  of  the  mother,  when  the  infant  was  laid  be« 
adeher.  A  matron  of  royal  birth  presented  the  drageoir  or  confection- 
boi  to  her  immediate  superior,  and  was  followed  by  another  bearing 
the  spiced  wines  (hypocras  or  pimento.)  A  less  noble  matron  serred 
ihow  who  held  the  rank  of  princes  of  the  second  degree,  that  is, 
fiooota  or  barons,  lords  of  fiefs;  whilst  those  still  inferior,  as  simple 
knigbts  not  bannerets,  or  the  minor  officers  of  the  household,  were 
lerredby  an  unmarried  lady  of  gentle  blood.*    pp.  Ill — 16. 

In  the  year  1328,  the  duke  of  Calabria  died  of  a  fever  caught 
in  the  diversion  of  hawking.    An  anecdote  ia  told  of  Robert, 
vhich  does  equal  credit  to  the  feelings  and  to  the  philosophy 
of  that  monarch.     Having  sat,  during  the  last  illness  of  his 
ton,  night  and  day  by  his  bed-side,  anxiously  watching  every 
changing  symptom  of  the  disease,  when  life  and  hope  had  ex- 
pired together,  the  disconsolate  parent  walked  about  ejacula- 
ing  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  Cecidit  corona  capitis  mei — v« 
*Wji;c  vobis!    Yet,  so  far  did  his  sense  of  the  high  duties  of 
bis  office  restrain  his  paternal  sorrow,  that  he  actually  admi- 
nistered justice  on  the  day  on  which  the  duke  expired — an  ad* 
Qiiabie  instance  of  Christian  fortitude  !   The  dutchess  of  Cala- 
bria survived  the  duke  but  three  years,  leaving  two  daughters, 
Joannm,  and  Maria  of  Sicily,  born  only  a  few  months  after  his 
death.    In  1331,  the  king,  anxious  to  establish  the  peaceable 
SBCG^ssion  of  Joanna,  caused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken 
to  her,  with  remainder  to  her  sister ;  and  as  heiress  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  her  father,  she  was  styled  dutchess  of 
Calabria, 

The  early  nuptials  of  Joanna  and  Andrew  were  celebrated  in 
the  year  1333,  with  great  pomp.  It  was  an  ill-fated  union, 
and  destined  to  destroy  the  Angevin  dynasty  of  Naples.  The 
3roung  prince  was  left  at  the  Neapolitan  court  under  an  Hunga- 
rian governor,  and  Friar  Robert  was  invested  with  the  unlimited 
charge  of  the  religious  faith  and  literary  education  of  his  royal 
pupil.  The  latter  is  described  by  Petrarch  as  a  most  odious 
and  crafty  hypocrite,  ostentatiously  arrayed  in  filthy  habili- 
ments to  give  him  the  appearance  of  outward  sanctity,  and  an 
indifference  to  worldly  luxurietii.  in  the  mean  while,  the 
prince  acquired  at  Naples  nothing  from  his  Hungarian  precep- 
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tors,  but  their  coarse  manners,  while,  from  the  weidLnesB  Of  bii' 
character,  the  influence  of  the  artful  monk  became  complete 
over  his  mind,  who  laboured  to  instil  into  him  notions  of  the 
validity  of  his  own  personal  title  to  the  crown.    The  anonv* 
mous  Author  of  the  life  of  Joanna,  docs  not,  however,  jgive  toe 
slightest  hint  from  what  historical  sources  he  derives  this  fact 
Robert,  foreseeing  that  immediately  upon  his  death,  the  Hun- 
garians would  seize  the  reins  of  government,  adopted  an  ex- 
pedient, which  could  only  serve  to  palliate  the  evils  he  dreaded 
— that  of  causing  allegiance  to  be  sworn  to  Joanna  alone,  thm 
leaving  to  Carobert  the  title  only  of  king-consort. 

Robert  was  styled  by  Petrarch,  the  Solomon  of  his  age,  and 
some  resemblance  might  be  traced  between  the  character  of 
our  James  the  First  and  the  Neapolitan  monarch.  Throogh 
his  influence,  the  Poet  of  Vaucluse  obtained  the  laurel  crown 
from  the  Roman  senate.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  al- 
though the  Italian  poems  of  Petrarch  were  so  popular  that  thej 
were  repeated  and  sung  by  all  classes,  it  was  his  Latin  works, 
and  particularly  his  Africa,  a  poem  seldom  read  in  modem 
times,  and  of  which  a  complete  analysis  may  be  found  in  the 
excellent  work  of  M.  Ginguenet  (Hist.  Litt.  a*Italie,  torn.  2.) 
that  he  was  indebted  for  tlie  poetic  laurel.  Several  anecdotes 
of  Petrarch  have  been  judiciously  introduced,  and  nothing  that 
relates  to  that  enchanting  poet  can  be  uninteresting. 

<  In  his  youtli  he  was  so  remarkable  for  his  personal  beaaty  as  to 
be  pointed  at  in  the  streets  and  public  assemblies.    His  figure  wee 
peculiarly  elegant,  his  features  noble  and  reffular,  his  counJexioa 
florid,  and  his  eyes  were  remarkably  fine  and  expressive,    rrising 
these  advantages  to  their  full  value,  he  was,  in  early  life,  somewhat  m 
what  we  moderns  would  call  a  fop  in  his  dress.    In  a  letter  wriUee 
to  his  brother  when  the  hey-day  of  youth  was  over,  he  recalls  lo  Ui 
recollection  their  former  anzietv  about  dress  when  they  used  to  speed 
half  the  day  in  arranging  to  advantage  the  luxuriant  troeeee  it  wei 
then  customary  for  men  to  wear.    *'  Do  you  remember,"  coatimMS 
he  **  our  wearing  white  robesi  in  which  the  smallest  fold  ill-plaoed 
would  have  been  a  subject  of  sincere  sorrow  I    When  oar  shoes, 
which  would  not  admit  of  the  smallest  wrinkle,  which  were  made  so 
tight  that  we  suffered  martyrdom,  and  which,  in  the  end,  would  have 
made  me  lame,  had  I  not  at  length  discovered,  that  it  was  better  to 
consult  the  comfort  of  my  own  feelings  than  to  please  the  eyes  ef 
others.    Then  when  we  passed  through  the  streets,  what  cere,  what 
study  to  avoid  the  sudden  gusts  of  wind  that  might  have  deranged  our 
curled  locks,  and  the  spots  of  mud  that  would  have  soiM  the  lustre  of 
our  robes !" 

'  The  life  of  Petrarch  was  unmarked  by  the  sreater  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  a  continued  course  of  even  and  mcKlerate  prosperity  was 
unalloyed  by  any  affliction  except  that  arising  in  the  course  of  nature 
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Rroifi  the  lots  of  friendi.  Perhaps  oo  individual  unponcucd  of  rank* 
riciiea.  or  political  power,  ever  acquired  such  reapect  and  conaidera- 
tioD  from  hit  conteraporarica.  Kioga,  emperors,  and  popea,  admitted 
him  to  familiarity  and  friendship,  as  if  rather  honoured  than  honour- 
ing, and  received  the  freedom  of  his  remonttn^cea  with  a  degree  of 
good  temper  not  less  admirable  than  surprizinc.  The  deference  ren- 
dered by  all  ranks  of  men  to  the  learning  and  worth  of  Petrarch,  ia 
not  less  creditable  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  than  to  himself.' 

Petrarch  was  the  guest  of  Robert,  and  during  his  sojourn  at 
Naples,  was  honoured  with  the  greatest  attention  by  the  king. 
Anxious  to  gratify  his  prevailing  tastes,  the  mouarch  accom- 
panied him  on  visits  to  several  interesting  objects  near  Naples, 
-^aniong  others,  to  what  is  traditionally  called  the  tomb  of 
Virgil,  and  the  Grotto  of  Pauailippo* 

*  Virgil  18  still  considered  by  the  populace  of  Naples  to  have  been 
SI  magician,  and  was  ot  this  period  so  reputed  all  over  Europe,  even 
by  the  higher  orders,  and  this  opinion  was  then  so  firmly  established 
stt  Naples,  that  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  attack  it.  When  Pope  Innocent 
VI.  believed  Petrarch  to  deal  in  magic  because  he  studied  the  works 
of  Virgil,  it  was  more  from  an  idea  of  the  unholy  nature  of  his  wri- 
tings than  from  the  rarity  of  the  power  of  comprehending  them. 
Robert,  on  the  contrary,  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  despised 
them  altogether  as  possessing  no  other  merit  than  beauty  of  expres- 
sion. 

*  What  is  called  the  grotto  of  Pausilippo  is  a  passage  cut  in  the  moun- 
tain, about  a  mile  in  length,  and  when  visited  by  Petrarch,  was  low, 
narrow,  darker  still  than  in  modern  times,  and  nearly  suffocating  with 
dust.  It  was,  however,  held  so  sacred,  tliat  robbers  and  murderers 
•voided  its  precincts,  and  it  was  never  known  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  crime,  llie  supposed  tomb  of  Virgil  stands  near  the  entrance  i 
•  laurel,  aaid  to  have  sprung  from  it,  shaded  the  hallowed  spot  for 
oenturies,  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  a  poplar  from  the  mouu- 
tain  in  1668.  When  Petrarch  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  grotto, 
Robert  asked  him  if  he  did  not  think,  like  every  body  else,  that  Vir- 
gil had  made  this  excavotion  by  the  force  ot  incantations.  This 
question  embarrassed  him  for  a  moment,  as  he  knew  the  tradition  was 
held  sacred  by  the  Neapolitan  nobles  who  accompanied  the  king; 
but  laughing  at  the  snare  which  Robert  had  laid  for  him,  he  rcpli^, 
**  I  knew  Virgil  was  a  poet,  but  I  never  before  understood  he  was  a 
sorcerer  I  besides,  I  see  the  marks  of  the  chisel.*'  Robert  approved 
the  reply  by  a  movement  of  his  head,  and  agieed  there  was  nothing 
of  aorcery  m  the  matter.'    pp.  156,  7. 

Boccaccio's  attachment  to  Maria  of  Sicily,  Robert's  natnral 
daughter,  is  most  fantastically  accounted  for.     It  seems,  that 

*  Three  days  af\cr  the  departure  of  Petrarch  for  his  coronation^ 
whilst  the  imagination  of  Boccaccio  was  still  exalted  by  the  circiun- 
stance,  he  found  himself,  on  the  eve  of  the  same  festival,  in  a  church 
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of  thetaiiMtuimc  at  that  in  wliicli  Laura  had  firat  mwriili  talnr 
lover*!  vieWp  and  he  sought  amongst  the  anembled  beauiiea  f  uae» 
Bcioutly  perhaps)  the  distinguished  fair  one  who  waa  to  b«  toe  ■■- 
tress  of  his  heart : — his  eyes  were  attracted  by  the  exquiaite  beaoty  af 
Maria,  and  at  the  shrine  of  her  charms  he  conaecrated  the  ofiprk^  if 
his  genius.' 

We  do  not  pretend  to  solve  the  enigma  of  this  myaterionB 
passion.    This  falling  in  love  roxih  malice  prepense,   baffle  ov 
comprehension ;  it  is  one  of  those  untrickl  sentiments  that  ac- 
knowledge none  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  pathology  ;  uiidefimble 
as  a  dream,  the  mere  fume  of  that  mystical  absurdity  which 
has  been  dignified  with  the  name  of  Platonic,  because  a  sound- 
ing epithet  was  wanting  to  designate  so   vain   and  senaeless  a 
chimera.     It  is  sickening  to  be  told,  that,  by  some  secret  ayoi- 
pathies,    the  identity  of  a   festival,  or  of  the  name  of  two 
churches,  could  have  ])ronipted  a  man  of  sense  to  look  for  a 
distinguished   fair  one,  who  was    to  rei'^n  the    lady   of  hit 
thoughts,  iind  that  his  eyes  singled  out  a  person,  to  whom  he 
had  never  spoken,  to  act  the  part  of  u  mistresa;— all  thia  loo 
without  Ills  being  in  the  slightest  degree  conscious  of  what  he 
waa  doing.    The  plain,  unsophisticated  mode  of  conaidering 
these  things,  and   talking  of  them^  as  Prior  says  in  the  song, 
'  like  folks  of  this  world,*  leads  to  a  much  simpler  conclusion. 
Chivalry  had  still  left  its  traces  in  every  court  of  Christendois, 
and  thearlificial  gallnntry  of  that  period  required  some  nomi- 
nal objfcL  of  adoration,  as   the  peg  on  which  the  poet  vas  to 
hang  his  sonnets,  or  the   romance-writer  bis  exaggerated  des* 
criptions  of  female  beauty.     In  truth,  though  Petrarch's  ardsnl 
nature  might  have  rendered  him  an  exception,  the  singlinff  oil 
of  such  a  mistress  must  be  considered  as  little   more  tfara  s 
dedication  of  tiie  poem  or  of  the  romance  to  the  lady  wImss 
charms,  by  this  most  ingenious  flattery,  are  celebrated  throogll- 
out  the  work,  instead  of  occupying  the  space  of  a  dedicaloij 
epistle  at  the  beginning. 

The  king  and  queen,  and  the  duke  and  dutchess  of  CalabriSv 
witli  the  young  princess  Maria,  resided  at  this  time  at  Casid 
Novo,  near  the  sea.  The  castle  communicated  with  eztensift 
gardens,  and  with  tlie  mole  which  formed  the  port  of  ti^tm, 
and  which  was  then  the  favourite  scene  of  the  cavalcade  of 
the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family  and  the  nobili^. 

*  A  considerable  dei;ree  of  magnificence  began  now  to  diitiiinish 
the  interior  ornamcnU*  of  the  residences  of  the  greatt  especiaUy  is 
the  south  of  Kuronc.  The  walU  were  hung  with  velvetf  aatiot  or 
damask,  or  painted  in  a  regular  series  of  stories  from  Scriptoie,  or 
from  the  innuincruble  romances  then  in  vogue,  and  the  windows  werr 
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[fqiwndy  ^aied  with  that  brilliant  painted  glass  which  modern  art 
$B  wmalj  endeavoured  to  emulate. 

*  Whilst  the  walls  of  palaces  were  thus  sumptuously  decorated,  the 
Ibois  were  generally  neglected.  When  carpets  were  used  they  were 
if  silk  or  vdvet,  corresponding  with  the  hangings ;  but  these  were 
nre,  and  spread  partially,  in  Uie  oriental  fashioUt  for  the  comfort  of 
■diridnals  of  rank.  The  brick  or  marble  floors  were  generally  strewed 
{U  least  in  summer)  with  rushes  or  odoriferous  herbs,  or  the  flower 
of  the  ydlow  broom  when  in  season,  which  thence  became  the  em- 
hlam  of  humility.  Vases  of  flowers  were  also  a  favourite  ornament 
of  Jboth  their  eating  and  sleeping  apartments,  as  appears  from  the 
Dtcameron ;  and  Petrarch  in  one  of  his  sonnets  compares  I^aura  to  a 
lase  of  edd,  filled  with  white  and  red  roses  fresh  culled  by  'dmn 
kaaA.  with  less  elegant  taste,  gold  and  silver  plate  emb'osseif  or 
enchased  with  elaborate  designs,  was  ostentatiously  displayed  on 
bofttSy  nnder  canopies  of  clotli  of  gold  or  silver.  Mirrors  of  great 
beaotv  fabricated  at  Venice  were  much  esteemed,  and  occasionally 
lent  their  useful  aid  to  the  ladies'  toilet.  The  beds  of  the  great  were 
placed  in  alcoves  ascended  by  steps,  and  the  hangings  and  counter- 
IMmea  were  embroidered  in  gold. 

'  But  the  chief  magnificence  of  the  great  was  displayed  in  their 
own  personal  attire,  which  varying  in  fashion  from  aay  to  day,  and 
diSsrinff  in  every  different  capital,  may  be  described  as  ludicrous  or 
splendid  according  to  the  scene  or  occasion  chosen. 

'  Of  the  male  sex,  some  wore  party-coloured  dresses,  made  short 
and  tight;  others  long  robes  trailing  in  the  dirt;  but  the  mantles  and 
nbei  of  ceremony  were  always  long  and  flowii^,  and  the  ground  of 
a  single  colour,  usually  purple  or  crimson.  The  French  fashion, 
merally  adapted  in  Italy  in  1342,  Villani  states  to  have  been  as  fol- 
mnm  >»**  A  tight  and  short  vest  which  could  not  be  put  on  without 
•■iBtance,  being  laced  behind,  a  girdle  of  leather  like  the  girth  of  a 
kne  with  a  splendid  buckle  and  tongue,  and  a  mocnificent  purse  or 
pooch  in  the  German  fashion.  The  hood  in  the  fashion  of  a  buffiion, 
vdi  capes  descending  to  the  middle,  or  lower,  with  his  hood  and 
Mntlo  adorned  with  quantities  of  embroidery  and  fringes.  The  bands 
of  the  hood  are  so  Ions  as  to  reach  the  ground,  and  arc  occasionally 
vnpped  round  the  head  to  keep  out  the  cold ;  they  wear  their  beards 
long  and  flowing,  to  appear  more  terrific  to  their  enemies  in  war. 
The  cavaliers  wear  a  surcoat  or  robe  tight  above  the  girdle^  and  the 
anda  of  the  sleeves  touching  the  ground,  bordered  with  ermine  or 
■iaiver.'' 

*  The  loose  hanging  sleeves  were  adopted  by  the  Italian  ladies  from 
these  anrcoats,  and  both  sexes  wore  girdles,  coronets,  and  collars  (or 
rarcanetaaa  they  were  called)  of  gold,  silver,  or  gems,  the  women 
abo  wearing  pendants  in  their  ears.  If  to  the  dress  of  the  male  sex, 
described  by  the  Florentine  historian^  we  add  the  shoes  with  toes  so 
long  as  to  be  fastened  to  the  knees  with  gold  chains,  and  carved  at  the 
extreme  point  with  the  representation  of  a  church  window,  a  bird,  or 
Mune  fantastic  device,  the  dress  of  the  head  and  feet  will  throw  the 
pviiole  figure  into  a  suFicicntly  ridiculous  masquerade.    These  long* 
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toed  shoes  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Fulkt  ootmt  of  Aidaa^ 
to  hide  an  excrescence  on  one  of  his  feet    The  dergy  preadieJ 
against  the  preposterous  fashion  with  as  much  vehemence  and  as  Etde 
Success  as  they  did  against  more  serious  errors,  on  the  idea  that  if 
was  contrary  to  the  Scripture,  which  says,  no  man  b;^  taking  thoi^ 
can  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature ;  but  this  text  might,  with  more  justieey 
have  been  applied  to  the  high-heeled  shoes,  or  the  high  coniod  cm 
with  streamers  of  silk  falling  to  the  ground  with  which  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  diminutive  amongst  the  fair  sex  to  add  to  their  statuRr 
This,  however,  was  not  the  only  artifice  of  the  toilet  which  they  wot 
accused  of  practising  ;  many  used  white  and  red  paint,  otheia  wan 
false  hair,  or  coloured  their  own  with  saffron  to  imiute  the  goUca 
tresses  of  poetry,  and  some  amongst  the  Southern  beauties,  whose 
locks,  too  obstinately  sable  for  this  latter  expedient,  wore  thick  fria* 
ges  of  white  and  yellow  silk  hanging  over  their  faces.* 

We  are  sonj  that  we  cannot  insert  the  intereating  detail  of 
the  manners  of  this  period,  when  every  one  rose  with  the  bod, 
nte  his  first  meal  at  the  third  hour  of  the  natural  day,  and  bis 
second  at  the  ninth.  Froissart,  St.  Palaye,  "  Lea  Honneuis  ds 
la  Cour/'  and  the  "  Customs  of  France*'  compiled  by  the 
Countess  of  Furnas,  ^the  last  two  books  well  known  to  the 
lovers  of  black  letter,)  have  supplied  our  Author  vdth  much 
entertaining  matter  illustrative  of  the  prevailing  mannenof 
Europe  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

*  A  brief  space  of  fifteen  years  of  happiness  was  permitted  to  J^ 
anna,  to  enjoy  these  various  delights,  ere  the  storms  which  had  basa 
so  long  gathering  on  all  sides,  burst  with  overwhelming  violenOB  upon 
her  devoted  head.    Lively,  bold,  and  prompt,  in  ner  intdhflnsi 
powers;  cheerful,  generous,  confiding,  and  affectionate,  in  her  di^ 
sition,  she  possessed  all  the  qualities  most  natural  and  moatangi^M 
in  youth :  and  as  yet  happy  in  the  protection  and  idolizing  fbndieBBai 
her  grandfather,  m  the  society  of  ner  sister,  in  the  real  or  Upid 
attachment  of  all  around  her,  she  enjoyed,  in  happy  uncona'       '^ 
of  the  future,  the  magnificence  befitting  her  rank,  and  the 
pleasures  of  her  age ;  now  listening  with  filial  reverence  to  the 
of  the  royal  sage,  or  poring  over  me  wisdom  of  antiquity;  now  lend- 
ing a  pleased  attention  to  the  strains  of  the  minstrel,  or  leading  the 
graceful  dance,  the  splendid  cavalcade,  or  the  games  and  paatines  ef 
her  young  companions.    All  historians  have  concurred  in  cstoiGii 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  her  person,  the  eloquence  of  berapead^av 
the  majestic  graces  of  her  air  and  manner,    Boccaccio  waa  so  hi* 
pressed  with  the  exalted  qualities  of  her  mind,  and  the  baueficeaae 
of  her  disposition,  that  he  gives  but  five  words  to  describe  that  paM* 
nal  beauty  to  which  ulone  many  succeeding  writers  have  done  jostice 
— yet  these  five  words  convey,  that  she  was  **  fair  and  goodly  tolosk 
on,"  of  a  graceful  presence,  of  a  cheerful  and  beautiful  countenaneeb 
Drantomc,  the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  every  princess  of  French  ex- 
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I,  HNiintaini  that  her  beauty  far  exceeded  that  of  Petrarch's 
1.  *'  Her  portrait^  which  is  still  to  be  seent  shews,"  says  he» 
*  that  abe  was  more  angelic  tlian  human.  I  saw  it  at  Naples  in  a 
Mmber  of  places*  where  it  is  treasured  with  the  j^reatest  care.  I 
liBve  aeen  it  also  in  France,  in  the  cabinets  of  our  kmgs  and  queens, 
ittd  of  many  of  our  noble  ladies.  Certainly  this  was  a  beautiful  prin- 
KM,  wbote  countenance  displayed  great  sweetness,  with  a  beautiful 
iMJeaty.  She  is  painted  in  a  magnificent  robe  of  crimson  velvet, 
biaded  with  gold  and  silver  lace,  ami  embroidery.  This  robe  is  al- 
ttoat  in  the  exact  fashion  our  ladies  wear  now  on  days  of  great  so- 
tenmirjr,  which  is  called  a  Bmdminaue,  with  a  great  quantity  of  large 
Hn  of  gold }  on  her  head  she  wears  a  bonnet  on  a  cushion.  In  brief, 
te  608  portrait  of  this  lady  represents  her  as  all  beauty^  tweeinest, 
9md  true  majetty^  so  well,  tnat  one  becomes  enamoured  oS  her  meie 
.••  »    Vol.  I.  pp.  188,  9. 


In  tht  mean  time,  Andrew  grew  up  in  torpid  indolence, 
fleapiaed  by  tlie  learned  for  his  ignorance,  and  by  the  valiant 
br  odB  indolence.    Every  instance  of  his  weakness  increased 
tbe' regrets  of  Robert,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  nobles,  who» 
Mein^  the  life  of  the  king  near  its  termination,  wa^ed  continual 
irar  upon  each  other.    Perceiving  his  end  approacning,  Robert 
iietated  bia  testament,  leaving  to  Joanna  not  only  Naples,  but 
be  odvintiea  of  Provence  and  Piedmont.     We  pass  over  a 
j;reBt  deal  of  matter,  which  our  Author,  who  seems  to  have 
let  ont  with  a  strong  resolution  to  spin  out  his  materials  to  two 
lolumea^faaa  lengthened  tothe  wire«drawn  extent  of  Guicciardini 
unaelfl  '  Friar  Kobert  possesses  himself  of  the  government, — 
bis  tyraiiny  and  insolence ; — the  duke  of  Durazzo  carries  off  the 
jrinceee  Biaria  ;*— these  are  topics  which  occupy  nearly  an  en- 
n  chapter.    In  1343,  Joanna  received  from  the  pope  s  legate 
fie  iaveatiture  of  the  kingdom,  Andrew  appearing  only  as  a 
pectator  in  the  ceremony.    Friar  Robert's  insolence  became 
■tolerable  to  the  younc^  queen,  and  the  cardinal  sent  by  the 
lope  to  superintend  the  council  of  regency  during  her  mi- 
ority,  was  wholly  ignorant  of  affairs  ;  but  her  earnest  appli- 
ation  at  the  papal  court,  to  govern  herself  without  the  inter- 
ention  of  tutors  and  guardians,  was  ineffectual.    In  the  mean 
rhile,  the  partisans  of  Andrew  applied  to  the  court  of  Avig- 
on  for  a  bull  authorizing  his  coronation  in  right  of  Charles 
lartel,  his  grandfather.    The  pope  hesitated ;  but,  it  is  said, 
lat  a  bribe  of  100,000  florins  decided  the  matter;  the   bull 
gui  procured,  and  the  20th  September,   1345,  appointed  for 
ie  ceremony.    The  bishop  of  Chartres,  the  internuncio  who 
ae  to  have  performed  it,  had  already  arrived  at  Molo  di 
beta  on  bis.  way  to  Naples,  when  a  shocking  event  overthrew 
le  whole  project. 
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Much  unnecessary  description  is  lavished  by  the  Author 
evidently,  we  think,  to  please  his  ftiir  readers,  upon  the  beauti^ 
ful  gardens  of  the  Celesiine  monastery  at  Aversa,  whither  the 
king  and  queen  had  repaired  to  avoid  the  autumnal  heats  of 
Naples.  A  great  deal  follows  about  the  song  of  the  minstreli 
the  dance  of  the  young  maiden,  the  tale  of  the  poet  enjoyed  by 
the  side  of  the  fresh  fountain  or  silver  stream,  oranee-groves, 
trellissed  alleys,  the  gentleAndrewlying  stretched  under  the  tall 
cedar,  or  the  olive,  fondly  dreaming  of  the  crown,  turning  his 
eyes  on  his  beautiful  queen,  and  thinking  of  his  little  child  not 
yet  born,  which  was  so  soon  to  unite  the  jarring  pretensions  to 
the  crown ; — this  too  of  a  being,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  all  his- 
torians, even  the  Author  himself,  never  thought  of  any  thing  in  i 
his  life,  and  seldom  turned  his  eyes  to  the  queen,  with  whom  I 
he  lived  in  discord  !  After  '  by  much  too  much*  of  this  in-  | 
toxicated  prose,  we  arrive  at  the  circumstances  of  the  murder. 

*  On  the  night  of  the  eighteenth  they  retired  to  rest  as  usual,  in* 
tending  to  return  at  an  early  hour  the  next  day  to  Naples,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  ceremonies  and  fatigues  of  the  morrow.  The  Hunga* 
rian  attendants  of  Andrew  were  sunk  in  sleep  and  wine,  the  monb 
of  the  convent  were  enjoying  their  short  repose  previous  to  tbeir 
customary  hour  of  chaunting  matins,  when  Mabnce,  the  sister  of 
Jacobuzio  di  Pace,  Andrew's  chamberlain,  who  was  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  entered  in  haste,  and  told  Andrew 
that  a  courier  from  Friar  Robert  had  just  arrived,  and  waited  to  con- 
fer with  him  on  affairs  of  moment.  Unsuspicious  of  any  ev3  design, 
the  prince  got  up  and  dressed  himself,  in  order  to  proceed  to  an 
apartment  at  the  end  of  a  neighbouring  gallery,  where*  not  the 
supposed  courier,  but  some  of  the  conspirators  were  assembled.  Im- 
mediately on  his  leaving  the  queen,  the  door  of  her  apartment  wai 
secured  by  the  conspirators,  we  must  suppose  to  prevent  hk  retoni, 
or  her  egress.  When  he  got  about  the  middle  of  the  galleiyt  some 
persons,  but  who  they  were  was  nevbr  positively  known,  Burroonded 
nim ;  one  stopped  his  mouth  with  an  iron  gauntlet  or  glove,  so  as  to 

Erevent  his  cries  ;  others  threw  round  his  neck  a  cord  with  a  ranniog 
not,  a  towel,  or  a  handkerchief— for  the  circumstances  are  diflerentrf 
related,  and  all  dragged  him  forward  to  the  balcony  of  the  open  gal- 
lery, from  which  he  was  hung  over  the  garden,  and  some  of  the  con- 
spirators stationed  tliere,  strangled  him  by  pulling  him  by  the  feet. 
Having  accomplished  their  horrible  purpose,  they  would  have  prO" 
ceeded  to  bury  the  body  in  the  garden,  with  the  intention  of  saying 
he  had  left  the  kingdom  for  Hungary,  by  the  advice  of  his  couniel- 
lors ;  but  the  execution  of  this  imbecile  contrivance  was  stopped  by 
the  unexpected  appearance  of  an  Hungarian  maid  (by  some  said  to 
have  been  the  nurse  of  Andrew,  but  not  so  called  by  Villani)  who 
slept  near,  probably  in  one  of  the  apartments  under  the  balcony,  and 
who  was  disturbed  by  the  fall  of  the  body,  when  the  cord  which  sus- 
pended it  was  cut  orbrokcn.    Her  cries  assembled  tlie  inhabitants  of 
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llie  convent  to  the  spot,  and  dispersed  the  conspirators,  who  fled  in 
■II  directions ;  and  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  prince  was  imme- 
diately carried  into  the  church  of  the  convent.  Of  this  liorrible 
trttDsaction  little  is  certainly  known,  except  the  atrocious  catastrophe. 
Historians  disagree  as  to  the  circumstances,  the  instigators,  and  the 
perpetrators  of  the  murder,  and  abound  in  directly  contradictory  as- 
lertions ;  some  say  that  Andrew  was  sleeping  with  the  queen  when 
be  was  called  up ;  and  as  Boccaccio  on  the  one  side,  who  was  at  Na- 

ges  at  the  time,  and  Villani  on  the  other,  who  had  been  informed  by 
icholas,  the  Hungarian,  his  governor,  agree  in  this,  it  was  most 
srobably  the  case ;  others,  however,  say  he  was  in  tlie  anti-chamber,  un- 
Irening,  and  others  that  he  was  in  a  different  apartment  altogedier, 
irith  toe  ladies  of  the  queen's  bed-chamber,  laughing  and  talking 
rith  childish  mirth.  The  queen,  immediately  on  the  murder,  fled  to 
tlaples,  in  a  dreadful  state  of  agitation  and  fear ;  and  calling  round 
ler  the  most  esteemed  friends  of  king  Robert,  commanded  their 
Munselg  in  this  fearful  emergency.  Messengers  were  immediately 
despatched  to  inform  the  pope  and*  the  king  of  Hungary  of  the  dread- 
hi  event;  and  Joanna  is  said  to  have  written  to  the  latter  a  most 
Mthelic  letter,  imploring  his  protection  for  her  and  her  unborn  child. 
^o  authentic  account  remains  of  how  or  when  she  became  acquainted, 
ir  showed  acquaintance,  with  the  murder  of  Andrew.  Viliani  only 
ia|rs,  she  returned  to  Naples  next  morning,  and  did  not  shew  the 
{nef  she  ought  *i  have  done.  Her  contemporary  friends,  who  have 
lot  had  recourse  to  invention  in  her  defence,  are  also  silent  on  the 
■    Vol.  I.  pp.  225,  8. 


The  various  Bpeculations  as  to  the  perpetrators  of  this  mur- 
ler  have  left  the  question  in  complete  doubt.  The  Abbe  de 
iade,  Petrarch's  bio<rrapher,  produces  a  sort  of  Irish  defence 
if  Joanna.  He  attributes  it  to  the  Empress  of  Constantinople, 
vho,  by  making  the  queen  a  widow,  hoped  to  procure  tier 
Hmd  for  Louis  of  Tarento,  for  whom  she  had  already  inspired 
ter  with  a  criminal  passion,  having  previonslj/  persuaded  her  to 
foment  to  the  sacrifice  of  Andrew,  as  a  measure  of  state-policy 
lecessary  to  her  own  security.  Philippa,  a  governess  near  the 
kerson  of  Joanna,  and  her  grand-daughter  Sanclia,  were  executed 
»ecau8e  they  knew  of  the  plot;  but  no  evidence  to  shew  their  pri- 
ity  haa  ever  been  adduced.  Our  Author  hazards  a  solution 
»f  the  problem  as  probable  as  can  be  obtained,  although  there 
lie  strong  circumstances  of  suspicion,  which  have  not  yet 
leen  cleared  from  the  memory  of  the  queen. 

'  The  plot,'  he  says,  *  was  evidently  never  o^ female  devising.  The 
angsaDce  of  women,  though  not  less  deadly,  is  more  timidly  fraudu- 
BBt  in  execution,  and  more  cunning  in  concealment.  It  appears  to 
ate  been  a  sudden  burst  of  desperate  ferocity  in  a  set  of  miscreants 
'ho  feared  the  loss  of  their  fortunes  and  lives  under  the  sway  of  the 
nplacable  and  equally  unprincipled  friar.    The  time  and  the  manner 
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of  Andrew's  deAth  strongly  confinn  this  supposition ;  it  took  place 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  his  coronationi  without  any  precautions 
whatever  for  concealment.  The  shallow  artifice  of  burying  him  in 
the  garden^  shews  the  perturbation  of  hastily-concerted  crune ;  the 
fresh-turned  earth  must  have  betrayed  his  grave  to  the  most  carelea 
observer,  and  none  could  for  a  moment  have  believed*  that  he  had 
voluntarily  set  out  for  Hungary  in  this  secret  and  sudden  manner^ 
without  the  knowledge  or  assistance  of  any  of  his  friends,  on  the  eve 
of  his  long- desired  coronation.'     Vol.  I.  pp.  245, 6. 

What  authoritutive  proof,  suflicient  to  silence  all  doubt  or 
cavil,  can  be   expected  at  this  time  of  day,  seeing  that  the 
evidence  of  the  Villani,  both  ofwhomarein  other  reBpectsof 
irreproachable  faith,  and  who  were  contemporary  wnters,  is 
absolutely  set  at  nought  ?    To  be  sure,  the  testimony  of  Pe- 
trarch and  Boccaccio  have  great  weight ;  but  they  were  both 
zealous  partisans  of  the  queen,  and  had  received  considerable 
favours  at  her  hands ;  and  as  for  the  poet,  he  never  speaks 
upon  the  subject,  nor  indeed  upon  any  other,  in  a  calm,  his- 
torical tone,    but    with    that  hyperbolical   and  exaggerated 
rhetoric  which  wholly  unfits  him  to  be  a  grave,  impartial,  or 
credible  witness.     In  the  total  absence,  therefore,  of  positive 
evidence,  we  must  resort  to  probable  testimonies  ;  and  among 
these,  we  are  inclined  to  rely  chicHy  upon  the  unequivocal  as- 
sertion of  her  innocence  by  Clement  VI.,  and  the  strong,  the 
almost  irresistible  circumstance,  that,  when  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary invaded  her  dominions  expressly  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Andrew,  he   omitted  all  mention  of  the  accusation,  and  in- 
sinuated nothing  against  Joanna  in  his  manifestoes  to  the  pope 
and  the  other  princes  of  Europe  on  that  occasion.    We  ahoiud 
have  acquiesced  with  greater  satisfaction  in  our  inferences  of 
her  innocence,    had  we  found  on  our  side  Muratori,  con* 
fessedly  the  writer  of  modern  times,  the  best  acquainted  with 
Italian  history.     But  he  declares,  we  know  not  upon  what 
grounds,  '  that  it  were  as  easy  to  wash  a  blackamoor  white,  as 
•  to  clear  Joanna  of  the  charge.' 

Her  marriage  witli  Louis  of  Taranto,  a  union  recommended 
])y  motives  of  policy,  took  place  in  1347;  and  the  most  events 
ful  and  troubled  period  of  her  life  now  approached.  The  king 
of  Hungary  invaded  the  Neapolitan  territories  with  a  great 
army,  which  marched  towards  Naples  by  the  way  of  Bene- 
vento  ;  and  the  duke  of  Durnzzo  treacherously  deserted  Joanna 
in  her  utmost  need.  She  yielded  to  the  storm,  and  retired  to 
Provence,  havinp;  first  pathetically  addressed  her  council,  and 
absolved  lier  nobles  an({  people  from  their  allegiance. 

*  The  inexpressible  grace  and  touching  eloquence  of  Joanna,  moved 
the  assembly  to  tears.    Calm  and  magnanimous,  she  alone  was  suf- 
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ficiently  composed  at  this  affecting  moment  to  speak  ;  and  animated 
by  the  unequivocal  syuiputliy  she  exeited,  she  bid  thcni  *'  cast  away 
despondency,  and  sliare  witli  Iicr  the  cheerful  hope  she  felt  in  the 
justice  of  God,  who,  she  could  not  doubt,  would  display  her  inno- 
cence to  the  world,  and  restore  her  to  her  kingdom  and  her  fair 
fame/' 

'  To  one  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  the  persecuted  Joanna, 
nothing  can  be  imagined  more  alfecting  than  this  young  and  lovely 
wonan  thus  commanding  herself,  and  melting  the  stern  warrior  and 
rough  burgher  into  tears  at  her  feet.  ''  If  tlierc  be  any  thing  touch- 
ing in  nature,  it  is  the  tears  of  proud  man;  if  there  be  anything 
siibiime»  it  is  the  mild  fortitude  of  weak  woman."  The  profound 
silence  which  had  reigned  in  the  assembly  on  the  first  address  of  the 
queen,  was  now  broken  by  clamorous  exclamations,  imploring  her  to 
remain^  and  dare  every  hazard,  the  nobles  vowing  to  maintain  her 
on  the  throne  at  the  risk  of  their  own  and  their  children's  lives. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  of  the  most  captivating  women 
the  world  ever  saw,  could  appeal  in  vain  to  the  sympathy  of  man  in 
this  age  of  chivalry,  when  devotion  to  beauty  was  carried  to  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  oflen   bordering  on  madness.     Even  those,  in 
whom  age  and  experience  had  chilled  the  ardent  enthusiasm  of  man- 
hood in  its  prime,  were  not  less  profoundly  aifected  by  her  address, 
and  whilst  they  applauded  and  confirmed  her  sage  resolution,  as  the 
noet  eflectual  method    of  ultimately  securing  the  success  of  her 
cause,  they  vowed  never  to  remain  at  rest  till  they  hud  procured  her 
return,  and  to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  her  service.     The 
l&tb  oF  January  was  accordingly  Hxcd  for  Joannas  embarkation  for 
Provence,  and  three  galleys  were  provided  to  convey  her  and   her 
houtebold,  with  her  most  precious  effects  and  attached  friends.     The 
people  of  Naples  had  hitherto  been   divided  between  Jiorror  of  the 
cnme  attributed  to  iier,  and  early  affection  formed  in  her  happy 
childhood,  when  she  had  been  the  delight  of  every  eye,  **  having 
frotrn  up  familiarly  amongst  them  from  her  cradle."    "J  he  latter  sen- 
timent now  alone  prevailed,  heightened  by  pity  for  the  misfortunes 
which,  under  any  point  of  view,  had  been  drawn  down  on  her  by  the 
evil  agency  of  otliers,  and  by  **  admiration  of  that  wisdom  which 
began  to  display  itself  in  all  licr  actions,  and  gave  promise  of  what 
she  one  day  proved."     Their  regrets  were  unanimous  and  vehement, 
and  when  she  bade  adieu  to  the  mansion  of  her  father,  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  city  repaired  to  the  scene  of  embarkation  to  kiss 
her  hand,  or  catch  a  last  sight  of  her  beautiful  form  as  she  stood  on 
the  deck  of  the  galley,  which  every  moment  lessened  to  their  view. 
Both  sexes  wept  bitterly  as  she  lefl  the  shore ;  and  as  long  as  the 
gaUeys  could  be  seen,  even  as  a  small  speck  on  tlie  ocean,  they  were 
witched  by  the  anxious  crowd;  and  when  they  could  no  longer  dis- 
cern the  frail  bark  which  was  to  bear  their  young  queen,  in  the 
itgHh  of  winter,  through  a  voyaze  which  the  nautical  ignorance  of 
the  age  rendered  dangerous,  they  repaired  to  the  churches,  and 
MrrounduiK  the  altars,  invoked  every  saint  to  graot  her  a  prosperous 
roji^e.'    Vol.  II.  pp.  283—5. 
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Durazzo's  treachery  was  not  prosperous  in  its  issue.  Under 
pretence  of  his  being  concerned  in  the  death  of  Andrew,  he 
was  assassinated  by  order  of  the  Hungarian  king;  and  thus,  by 
the  removal  of  a  formidable  rival  to  Joanna,  her  restoration 
was  facilitated,  and  the  imputation  of  Andrew^s  murder  une- 
quivocally transferred  to  a  person  with  whom  it  was  impossible 
tnat  she  could  have  acted  m  concert.  Her  sister,  the  unfor- 
tunate widow  of  Durazzo,  sought,  with  her  children,  a  refugee 
with  the  monks  of  Santa  Croce ;  and  by  their  means,  her  friends 
conducted  her  to  Provence,  to  seek  protection  and  succour 
from  the  unhappy  queen,  whom  she  found  as  desolate  as  her- 
self,— a  prisoner  at  Aix,  whither  she  had  been  conducted, 
while  she  was  on  the  road  to  Avignon,  by  the  prince  of 
Orange,  and  others  of  tlie  Proven9al  nobility.  Tnis  unex- 
pected reception  of  the  queen  arose  from  the  calumnies  of 
Louis  of  Hungary,  who  insinuated  that  she  was  proceeding  to 
Avignon  to  barter  away  her  French  dominions  with  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  in  order  to  prosecute  her  war  in  Naples  with  more 
eifect.  lier  husband  had  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  to  Tus- 
cany, in  order  to  obtain  the  good  offices  of  the  bishop  of  Flo- 
rence, in  behalf  of  the  queen,  with  the  papal  court.  She  was 
soon  released  by  Clement  VI.  Her  barons,  convinced  of  their 
error,  flocked  around  her  with  assurances  of  duty ;  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion,  that  she  publicly  justified  lierself  before  that 
respectable  pontiff.  Our  Author  describes  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  the  solemnity  vith  much  minuteness.  Such 
was  her  eloquence,  or  such  the  charm  of  her  beauty,  that  the 
was  pronounced  not  only  innocent^  but  above  the  suspman  of 

fuilt.  Of  the  impartiality  of  this  tribunal,  the  Abbe  de  Sade, 
er  strenuous  but  not  always  judicious  advocate,  observes, 
that  '  the  beauty  and  eloquence  of  the  queen  of  Naples  would 
'have  seduced  the  Areopa^s  itself.'  The  count  and  countess 
of  Provence  (for  that  title  liad  been  conferred  upon  Louis)  re- 
turned to  their  government  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of 
the  Provencals,  who  revered  her  in  life  and  in  death,  and  never 
spoke  of  her  but  as  the  '  good  c^uecn  Jane.'  '  Happy,*  remarks 
her  modern  Biographer,  '  had  it  been  for  her,  had  she  left  the 
'  turbulent  and  fickle  Neapolitans  to  a  harsher  rule,  and  passed 
'  her  peaceful  days  in  the  haunts  of  the  muses,  on  the  lovely 
'  borders  of  the  Durance  and  the  Rhone.' 

In  the  same  year,  1348,  the  plague  broke  out  at  Avignon. 
This  suggests  to  the  Author,  Boccaccio's  unequalled  descrip- 
tion of  the  pestilence  which  raged  at  Florence  about  the  same 
time.  Of  this  celebrated  passage  he  has  given  an  animated  and 
correct  translation.  Louis  of  Hungary  disgusted  the  Neapoli- 
tans with  his  tyrannical  conduct.    Having  retired  to  his  Hun- 
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carian  territories,  his  new  subjects  became  anxious  to  shake  off 
his  yoke.  Joanna,  having  pledged  all  her  jewels,  and  sold 
Avignon  to  the  pope  for  80,000  gold  florins,  equipped  ten 
^leys,  embarked  from  Marseilles  in  June,  and  landed  at 
Naples  with  her  husband,  who  had  received  the  title  of  king 
from  the  pope,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  day 
of  the  coronation  of  Louis  of  Taranto  and  Joanna,  the  glad- 
ness and  festivity  of  the  occasion  were  saddened  by  the  loss 
of  their  only  child.  The  king  died  in  1362.  It  was  generally 
feared,  that  it  would  not  long  be  possible  for  the  queen  alone 
to  keep  in  check  the  hot  heads  of  the  Neapolitan  princes  ;— 
the  council,  therefore,  earnestly  advised  her  to  marry  at  the  end 
of  her  widowhood.  Their  choice  fell  upon  James,  Infant  of 
Majorca;  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp.' 
Upon  this  occasion,  Joanna  received  from  an  Italian  nobleman 
the  present  of  two  knights,  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  her 
own  will  and  pleasure.  Brantome  relates  the  incident  from 
the  work  of  Paris  of  Puteo  on  the  laws  of  duel,  a  book  re- 
Cerred  to  by  St.  Palaye  in  his  memoirs  of  chivalry. 

*  Fkria  of  Puteo,*  says  the  Historian*  <  a  venerable  doctor  of  laws, 
fdates  that  this  beauttKil  queen  held  an  open  and  solemn  ball  in  her 
dcy  of  Gaeta,  amidst  the  flower  of  her  nobility,  on  the  occasion  of 
lome  marriage  feasts  or  other  honourable  rejoicings.  Amongst  the 
Boblea  present  was  Galeazzo  of  Mantua,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
princes  of  Italy  in  those  days,  whom  the  queen  made  choice  of  to 
dance  with  her. 

*  **  The  dance  being  ended,  and  Galeazzo  having  acquitted  him- 
idfwdl,  he  came  before  her  royal  seat,  and  after  making  a  low 
obeisance,  bent  his  knee  to  the  eround,  and  thanked  her  very  humbly 
far  the  honour  she  had  rendered  him  with  so  much  courtesy  and  gra- 
dousness ;  and  declaring  he  knew  not  how  to  recompence  it  by  any 
Kfrice  worthy  of  it,  made  tbere  at  her  feet  a  vow  to  wander  throu^n 
the  world  in  search  of  deeds  of  arms  at  eveiy  hazard,  risk,  and  peril, 
antil  he  should  have  vanquished  and  captured  two  valiant  knights  to 
bestow  as  a  gift  on  ber,  to  dispose  of  as  she  thought  best.  See  how, 
in  past  times,  such  as  he  were  able  to  recompence  their  superiors ! 

*  **  By  this  the  queen  saw,  at  least,  that  though  not  approaching  in 
any  degree  to  her  incomparable  nobleness,  she  had  not  honoured  a 
knight  who  was  not  of  some  worth,  nor  less  endowed  witli  wit  andgeii- 
tlenets  i  she  replied  only,  that  <  in  good  iime^  and  by  the  grace  of  God, 
he  should  accomplish  his  vow,  since  such  xvas  his  pleasure  and  the  custom 
of  knighthood,^ 

c  <•  The  knight  then  departed,  and  went  to  Franec,  Burgundy,  Spain, 
Germany,  Hungary,  and  other  regions,  provinces,  and  kmgdoms, 
lAere  was  then  to  be  met  the  flower  of  chivalry.  He  hazarded  him- 
self, challenged,  fought,  and  at  last  conquered  and  captured  the  two 
promised  kniglUs,  partly  by  his  valour,  partly  by  the  favour  of  for- 
tuncy  and  brought  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
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*  **  At  the  end  of  the  year  Galeas  sought  the  'queen,  and  bendhg 
one  knee  to  the  ground,  presented  the  captive  knights,  accompliak- 

'  iog  his  vow  with  great  solemnity. 

*  '*  The  queen  in  return,  with  becoming  grace  and  great  majesty 
(in  which  she  was  never  found  wanting)  received  the  vow  and  tha 
deed  as  gallantly  accomplished,  and  offering  all  possible  courtesies  to 
prince  Galeas,  pronounced  him  a  most  worthy  knight,  and  accepted 
the  two  captives,  to  whom  she  said  these  words — 

*  *'  Sirs,  you  are,  as  you  see,  my  prisoners.  B^  the  laws  of  chi- 
valry I  may  cause  such  as  nre  in  your  captive  condition  to  serve  me  in 
any  ignoble  office  I  may  best  please ;  but  I  think  you  will  judge  by  my 
countenance  that  cruelty  docs  not  dwell  in  ray  heart  to  dispose  of  the 
unfortunate  in  such  like  manner.  Of  my  clemencyy  then,  and  hu- 
manity, I  give  you  from  this  hour  entire  liberty  and  franchise  to  act 
as  you  please,  whether  to  return  free  to  your  own  country,  or  before 
you  depart,  to  solace  yourselves  in  my  kingdom  and  view  tlie  curiosi- 
ties of  it,  which  are  sufficiently  admirable ;  after  havmg  visited  them, 
return  to  me,  and  when  you  choose  to  depart^  I  shall  be  well  pleased 
to  commend  you  to  God. 

*  **  Who  so  happy  as  these  two  knights!  They  did  not  fail  to  exe- 
cute their  gentle  sentence,  and  to  solace  themselves  for  a  good  space 
amidst  the  delights  of  this  pleasant  kingdom,  whidi  then  abounded  in 
pleasures,  and  was  governed  by  so  noble  a  queen. 

*  **  When  they  had  seen  the  whole  at  their  ease,  they  came  to 
take  leave  of  their  sovereign  lady  and  mistress  (since  they  were  cq^ 
tives  and  slaves).  She  furnished  them  liberally  with  giAs,  as  shelnd 
done  before,  and  having  given  them  money  for  their  journeys  And 
thick  and  heavy  gold  chains,  they  departed  seeking  adventures  here 
and  there,  and  publishing  on  their  passage  the  virtues,  humanity,  and 
courtesy  of  the  queen,  as  thej^  had  just  reason  to  do,  none  nf  her 
time  possessing  these  qualities  in  the  same  degree." 

*  What  follows  this  recital  is  perhaps  still  more  curbus  to  the  in* 
quircr  after  ancient  manners.  Brantonie  thus  proceeda— *<  This  doc- 
tor that  I  have  quoted,  tlie  venerable  doctor  Paris  of  Puteot  a  veij 
worthy  man,  and  who  has  well  written  the  account  of  this  duel,  greatly 
extols  tills  queen,  and  says,  that  in  this  instance,  she  roeriia  much 
more  praise  than  the  canons  nf  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  at  whose 
holy  altar  a  victor  knight  having  given  one  he  had  vanquished  and 
tlius  gained  in  single  combat,  with  arms,  horse,  and  trappings,  in 
the  lands  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Pcter^s,  for  them  to  dispose  of  as 
tjicy  pleased,  according  to  the  laws  of  single  combat ;  these  canons 
were  so  inhuman,  that  in  lieu  of  acting  with  mercy  like  this  compas* 
sionatc  and  good  queen,  they  kept  this  poor  devd  of  a  knight  m  a 
sort  of  bondngc  in  the  clmrcli,  without  any  other  exercise  than  pa* 
cing  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes  looking  out  at  the  passengers  through 
the  open  doors;  and  during  his  life  ho  never  passed  beyond  the  thres* 
hold :  as  1  saw  fonncrly  in  Spain  done  by  tliobc  who  had  taken  refugo 
in  the  church  for  some  crime  they  had  cuminitted.  Thus  this  doctor 
Paris  blames  these  holy  brothers  and  commends  this  queen  Jooc,  who 
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ertaii^  cannot  have  as  much  pnuse  at  she  morits  for  her  innumerable 
irtuea.'^ '    V«l.  II.  pp.  49—53. 

Jamea  of  Majorca,  whose  father  bad  been  treacherously 
nurdered  by  Peter  of  Arragon,  died  in  Spain  during  an  enter- 
>ri8e  be  had  undertaken  in  that  country  to  avenge  bis  death. 
Foannawaa  beset  with  rebellion  and  treason,  foreign  and  in- 
testine ;  but  the  wisdom  of  her  measures  and  the  vigour  of  her 
administration  restored  and  preserved  the  public  tranquillity. 
She  promoted  the  interests  of  conunerce,  and  liberally  patro- 
nized the  arts  and  literature.  Boccaccio  was  honoured  by  her 
moat  distinguishing  patronage  during  his  residence  at  Naples  ; 
and  her  Biographer  enters  into  various  details  of  his  life,  as 
entitled  to  a  place  in  the  history  of  Joanna  and  the  age  in 
which  she  flourished.  As  these,  however,  are  not  new  topics, 
we  shall  abstain  from  them. 

Of  the  male  descendants  cf  Charles  of  Anjou,  none  now  re- 
mained except  Louis  of  Hungary  and  Charles  of  Durazzo,  of 
whose  education  Joanna  had  taken  charge  during  his  minority, 
aad  who  accepted,  against  her  wishes,  the  invitation  of  the 
Uangarian  king  to  follow  him  in  his  wars  against  Venice. 

'No  etiil^ projects  had  as  yet  sullied  the  mind  of  Durazzo,  his 
gntitnde  for  past  benefits  was  still  warm,  and  that  lively  anticipation 
of  fatare  fiivours  which  has  too  justly  been  said  to  be  the  sum  and 
nhtance  of  a  courtier's  gratitude,  nad  some  of  the  generosity  of 

Ch  and  the  joyous  confidence  of  hone  ;  and  whatever  might  have 
i  his  secret  feelings,  he  was  peculiarly  formed  to  win  affection  and 
^oet  suspicion ;  his  mellow  voice,  mild  speech,  deliberate  enuncia« 
tiOD,  measured  step>  and  composed  demeanor,  appeared  to  denote 
flootlsDess  and  tranquillity  of  soul,  and  efibctually  concealed  the  la- 
tnt  crudty  and  ambition  of  his  nature.    Low  in  stature,  but  symme- 
tricaOy  farmed,  his  air  was  noble,  and  his  countenance  singularly  pleas- 
ingg  las  filatures  regular,  and  complexion  florid.    His  manners  were 
fnaoos  to  all  ranks,  and  his  generosity  such  as  became  a  prince — 
opedally  to  men  of  letters,  whose  society  he  courted  in  emulation  of 
Ui  patroness*    History  and  poetry  were  his  peculiar  studies  and  fa- 
looiife  relaxation  amidst  the  fatigues  of  a  camp,  and  he  understood 
bfelttr  than  most  of  his  time  those  fiivourite  points  of  discussion  which 
vererusually  debated  by  the  erudite  at  the  conclusion  of  the  social 
itpssL     As  a  soldier,  he  united  both  courage  and  conduct,  and  so 
Beat  was  his  personal  prowess,  that  when  he  first  went  to  Hungary, 
(e  slew  in  single  combat  a  knight  of  gigantic  stature  whom  none  other 
VM  bold  enough  to  attack ;  and  in  memory  of  this  signal  achievement, 
ever  after  bore,  as  his  crest,  the  head  of  an  elephant,  which  had  been 
lint  of  the  modern  Goliath. 

*  The  irreproachable  conduct  of  Durazzo  unhappily  deceived  Jo- 
■nni  as  to  his  real  character,  and  finding  nothing  to  counterbalance 
his  various  meriu,  bat  those  vague  forebodings  of  the  future,  which 
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fccmcd  rather  to  arise  from  the  ambitious  ipirit  of  the  age  than  to  be 
justified  by  any  scrutiny  of  his  actions  however  minute,  in  an  evfl 
hour  for  him,  for  herself,  and  her  people,  she  bestowed  on  himtlte 
hand  of  her  adopted  daughter,  ana  proclaimed  her  intention  of  be- 
queathing her  crown  to  them  and  their  issue.  Soon  after  the  celebn- 
tionof  the  nuptials  Charles*  returned  to  the  service  of  the  king  of 
Hungary;  cold  and  ambitious,  he,  perhaps,  already  calculated  onhii 
support  in  case  of  any  change  in  the  queen's  intentions/ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  143—145. 

At  the  period  of  the  Sicilian  treaty,  Joanna  was  at  the  anm- 
xnit  of  prosperity.     She  was  now  recognised  queen  of  bodi 
Sicilies ;  but,  from  this  time,  her  kingdom  was  distracted  by 
internal  dissentions.    Charles  of  Durazzo  refused  to  return  for 
the  defence  of  the  kingdoms  he  was  one  day  to  inherit ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Church,  which,  during  the  pontificates  of 
Clement  VI.,  Innocent  VI.^  and  Urban  V,»  had  afforded  her 
prompt  and  efficient  aid,  in  the  hands  of  Gregory  XI.  was 
fallen  into  contempt.    Her  own  natural  issue  was  extinct,  and 
the  last  of  the  faithful  friends  of  Robert  and  of  her  own  able 
counsellors,  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.     In  this  state  of 
cheerless,  desolate  splendour,  she  gave  her  hand  (as  the  last 
expedient  of  saving  her  house)  to  Otho  of  Brunswick,  on  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  1374.    He  was  a  prince  of  virtuous  charao- 
ter  and  amiable  manners.     Happy  had  it  been  for  this  ill-fitted 
queen,  had  she  made  such  a  choice,  instead  of  James  of  Ar- 
ragon; — a  marriage  which  drove  her  into  the  injudicious  mea- 
sure of  adopting  Charles  of  Durazzo  for  her  successor.  Those 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  details  of  papal  history,  we 
refer  to  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  second  volume  of  this  enter- 
taining miscellany,  for  the  singular  and  almost  romantic  circum- 
stances of  the  elevation  of  Urban  VI. ; — an  event  which  en- 
tailed upon  Naples  an  age  of  misery,  and  destroyed  a  dynas^ 
which,  for  more  than  a  century,  had  rendered  these  dominions 
the  most  flourishing  and  the  most  happy  in  Europe.    This  ex- 
ecrable pontiff  was  a  Neapolitan ;  he  had  lone  been  honoured 
and  esteemed  by  Joanna,  and,  at  the  period  of  his  election,  was 
archbishop  of  Bari.     At  the  very  period  when  he  was  loaded 
with  the  gifts  of  Joanna,  and  supported  by  her  troops,  he  was 
concerting  with  the  rebel  duke  oi  Andria,  her  deposition  and 
the  investiture  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  in  her  dominions.     In 
the  celebrated  schism  of  the  Church  which  followed  the  elec- 
tion of  a  rival  pope,  by  the  name  of  Clement  VI.,  the  atroci- 
ous conduct  of  Urban  drove  Joanna  to  oppose  him,  and  to 
support  the  ])reteusions  of  Clement.     The  mfuriated  pope  pub- 
lislied  a  sentence  of  deposition  against  the   queen,  as  a  schis- 
matic and  a  rebel,  transferring  her  forfeited  crown  to  Charles 
of  Durazzo. 
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In  these  difficulties,  she  found  all  her  measures  of  defence 
ninst  the  rebellion  of  Charles,  thwarted  by  the  partisans  of 
frban,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Provence  and  the 
iourt  of  France,  appointing  Louis  of  Anjou.  brother  of  Charles 
^.9  her  universal  heir.  But  the  unexpected  death  of  that  mo- 
tmh  transferred  the  government  to  Louis  as  regent,  whose 
apacity  made  him  so  odious  to  his  country,  that  the  appre- 
lension  of  internal  tumult  kept  the  nobility,  who  had  armed 
or  the  defence  of  Naples,  at  home,  for  the  protection  of  their 
»wn  kingdom.  The  invasion  of  Naples  was  now  inevitable, 
ind,  after  various  fortunes,  Durazzo  besieged  Joanna  in  Castel 
!lovo,  defeated  and  took  Otho  prisoner,  imprisoned  the  hapless 
|aeen,  and  was  solemnly  crowned  in  the  cathedral. 

*  Daring  eight  months,  all  the  miseries  of  a  harsh  captivity  were 
inflicted  on  Joannay  in  hopes  that  the  privations  she  suflereu  might 
nibdue  her  proud  spirit  to  purchase  some  melioration  of  her  condi^ 
lioD,  by  the  cession  of  Provence ;  but,  constant  to  her  resolution,  the 
ody  fnuti  of  these  measures  was  a  new  testament,  made  in  prison, 
eoDfinning  her  former  grant  to  Louis  of  Anjou. 

'  She  was  probably  at  this  period  utterly  careless  of  life.  As  the 
Ciptive  of  Durazzo,  it  could  possess  nothing  to  make  it  valuable ;  and 
bid  she  been  restored  to  the  throne,  unceasing  cares,  struggles,  and 
mpicion  awaited  her,  and  measures  of  severity  repugnant  to  her  na- 
ture would  have  been  daily  necessary. 

'The  appearance  of  a  large  naval  armament  in  the  Bay  of  Naples 
fnm  Fhnrence,  was  the  signal  for  the  consummation  of  a  crime 
uluch  Charles  had  not,  perhaps,  at  first  contemplated.  The  duke  of 
ABjoa  had  left  Provence  with  an  army  of  thirty-nve  thousand  knights. 
The  scarcely-concealed  enmity  of  Urban  VI.  threatened  a  danger  of 
tlie  most  imminent  kind,  and  the  universal  desire  for  the  restoration 
of  Joanna  was  so  evident,  that  her  presence  alone  seemed  necessary 
toiii^  all  ranks  round  her  standard. 

*  To  rid  himself  of  a  part  of  his  fears,  and  to  secure  to  himself  at 
favt  one  ally,  Charles  granted  a  base  compliance  to  the  embassy  of 
ibe  king  of  Hungary,  who  sent  at  this  period  to  congratulate  him  on 
Uifoccesv,  and  to  demand  the  death  of  Joanna,  as  the  reward  of  his 
fui  aid,  and  the  price  of  his  future  friendship. 

'  Not  daring  to  trust  any  Neapolitan  to  perpetrate  the  bloody  deed, 
Itt  despatched  four  Hungarian  soldiers  to  Muro,  charged  with  its  ex* 
ceniion. 

'  Whether  Joanna  was,  from  any  peculiar  circumstance,  led  to  sus* 

Ethat  the  crisis  of  her  fate  was  at  hand,  is  unknown ;  but  imme- 
ly  before  the  time  secretly  appointed  for  her  death,  she  made  so 
pawenul  an  appeal  to  Charles  to  spare  the  life  of  Otho,  that  he 
jieUed  to  her  intercession,  and  probably  as  some  sort  of  reparation 
of  his  oftnces  to  her,  treated  him  well,  and  finally  restored  him  to 
libtrty. 

•  In  the  days  of  her  most  brilliant  prosperityi  Joanna  had  been  re* 
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tnarkable  for  her  constant  attention  to  religious  observancesy  ami 
probably  in  the  hour  of  her  bitter  reverse  of  fortune  they  conatitiited 
ner  only  consolation.  At  stated  hours  she  performed  her  devotioBi 
alone  in  the  chapel  of  the  castle.  On  the  morning  of  the  tventj- 
second  of  May  she  repaired  as  usual  to  the  sacred  spoti  and  while  lae 
knelt  before  the  altar,  imploring  forgiveness  at  the  dirone  of  gm 
for  her  past  ofTcnccSy  whatever  they  might  have  been,  the  Hungirim 
soldiers  secretly  entered,  and  whilst  two  of  them  guarded  the  dcwr, 
the  other  two  passed  a  silk  cord  round  her  neck,  and  mstantl j  strangled 
her. 

«  Her  body,  by  order  of  Durazzo,  was  brought  to  Naplei,  and  fiir 
eight  days  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  populace  in  the  church  of  8u 
Clair,  that  her  partisans,  by  the  contemplation  of  the  last  sad  reffltiM 
of  departed  royalty,  might  be  convinced  that  all  further  effiirts  againit 
him  were  vain.  But  this  had  not  the  effect  he  intended,  for  those 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  murdered  queen  were  exaspemted 
beyond  recall,  and  many  who  had  been  before  indiffisrent  io  her 
cause,  were  moved  to  compassion  by  her  unmerited  sufierings,  and, 
generously  indignant  at  the  cruelty  and  perfidy  of  Durazzo,  refoied 
to  submit  to  the  rule  of  one  whom  no  benefits  could  attach  nor  any 
duty  restrain/  pp.  21r5 — 248. 

Our  anxiety  to  render  justice  to  this  elaborate  and  elegant 
historical  luiscellauy, — for  we  know  no  other  class  of  composi- 
tions ill  which  it  can  be  ranked^ — has  led  us  into  a  long,  but, 
we  trust,  not  uninteresting  abstract.  The  Author  is  peifectiy 
master  of  his  subject ;  he  has  brought  to  his  task  considerable 
industry  and  erudition.  Joanna,  indeed,  as  we  liave  already 
hinted,  is  not  the  most  conspicuous  character  in  her  own  bio- 
graphy, tlie  materials  to  illustrate  which  are  •necessarily  doubt- 
ful and  scanty.  But  this  defect  has  been  supplied  by  the 
ample  researches  which  the  Author  has  directed  into  the  ti- 
rious  collateral  events  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  i 
of  modern  history.  With  a  few  slight  objections,  thereiore,to  i 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  '  taflcta  and  silken  phrases/  and 
to  some  affectations  and  redundancies  of  diction,  we  can  con- 
scientiously recommend  his  volumes  to  tlie  perusal  of  those  ' 
wiio  are  desirous  of  acquiring  much  useful  and  elegant  informa- 
tion, comprised  within  a  reasonable  compass,  which  has  here- 
tofore lain  scattered  over  many  scarce,  bulky,  and  inaccettible 
works. 


Art.  II.    UEtrangcrc.    Par   Ic    Vicompte  D* Arlineouri.    Avee  uu 
Portrait  de  PAuteur.  2  tomes.    Paris,  1825. 

Yy^lfliN  we  observe  a  more  than  ordinary  quantity  of  literary 

^^    yuihng, — a  solicitude  unusually  restless  and  unquiet  to 

defend  the  reputation,  and  to  panegyrize  the  writings  of  a 
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ring  author, — a  soreness  and  wincing  in  that  author,  or  his 
ieims,  who  are  generally  as  injudicious  as  himself,  under  the 
niinadversions  of  public  criticism, — any  thing,  in  short,  but 
le  {Miient  and  tranquil  dignity  with  which  real  genius  marks 
16  8Ueq,t  progress  or  its  works  in  calm  anticipation  of  those 
uffrages  of  futurity,  which  in  due  season  are  sure  to  rescind 
le  light  decrees  of  fashion,  and  to  silence  the  capricious  and 
ivoloQS  voices  of  the  vulgar;  when  we  observe  these  symp- 
umBf  we  are  not  without  our  suspicions,  that  the  author  and 
m  woik  are  good  for  little.  The  romance  now  in  our  hands, 
ad  just  fresh  from  the  popular  pen  of  the  Vicompte  d'Arlin- 
onit,  is  a  case  in  point ;  for,  judging  by  the  preface  of  its 
weten^d  Editor,  wnom  we  cannot  mistake,  and  wliom  it 
roald  be  prudery  not  to  declare,  from  unequivocal  testimony, 
0  be  the  Vicompte  himself,  we  might  be  led  to  suppose,  that 
lU  France  was  suspended  on  its  fate,  and  that  every  circle  and 
ifeiy  cafe^  instead  of  ringing  with  murmurs  against  the  Britisli 
recognition  of  South  America,  or  with  the  portentous  schemes 
Df  the  Holy  Alliance — 


*  .^— —  ffravesque 
Principum  amicitias  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus'— 

occopied  exclusively  with  the  merits  of  I'Etrang^re,  le 
Rmegat,  and  le  Solitaire.  Crimination  and  re-criminatioii> — 
d  the  artillery  of  wounded  pride  are  unmercifully  discharged 
ipm  his  critical  assailants,  and  every  atom  of  testimony  is 
icnped  together  by  the  indefatigable  vanitv  of  authorship,  to 
vphold  the  credit  of  compositions  which,  if  they  deserved  any 
ciiedit  at  all,  would  require  much  less  to  be  said  in  their  favour. 
To  the  trial  of  this  important  issue,  the  Vicompte  subpoenas 
ciery  journal  which  has  spoken  in  his  praise.  So  vitiated  also 
ii  his  appetite  for  commendation,  that  he  feeds  complacently 
apon  the  eulogies  of  the  obscurest  portion  of  our  own  periodi- 
cal press.  The  Gazette  of  Fashion,  and  the  Ladies'  Museum, 
which  every  well-educated  writer  would  despise  as  arbiters  of 
literary  taste,  are  dragged  into  court  to  give  evidence  for  an 
iDthor  whose  popularity  is  represented  as  being  equal  in 
France  to  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  England  ! 

Our  I  >aders  would  hardly  give  us  credit  for  our  statements 
)f  the  inordinate  rate  at  which  the  Vicompte  estimates  his  own 
iroductions,  if  we  adduced  no  instance.  We,  therefore,  cite 
he  following  passage  from  the  preface  of  the  supposed  Editor, 
\B  a  sample  of  the  insufferable  self-satisfaction  with  which  he 
inlarges  on  the  merit  of  his  last  publication. 

^  1  stop  here.— If  it  were  necessary  to  bring  together  upon  this  oc- 
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cBSion  die  commendations  with  which  the  journals  of  every  country 
have  commemorated  >T.  D'Arlincourt,  a  volume  of  preface  would  be 
insufficient;  and  so  long  a  series  of  panegyric  would  be  tedious.  I 
will  only  remark,  before  I  conclude,  that  in  foreign  countries,  it  is 
ZjC  Reneg;atf  which,  of  all  the  romances  of  the  author  of  Z.e  Saiitaire, 
has  produced  the  most  general  effect.  The  present  publication, 
L'EtrangerCf  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  amongst  them.  The 
extreme  simplicity  of  its  action,  the  very  few  incidents  or  characters 
which  preserve  the  thread  of  the  narration,  its  unbroken  unity  qfplace^ 
are  entirely  in  the  ancient  taste  ftout-a  jait  du  ^out  antique)  ;  and, 
added  to  this,  never  were  a  more  animated  interest,  more  heart- 
rending scenes,  more  ardent  love,  a  purer  moral,  and  more  pathetic 
situations,  more  prominently  revealed  m  any  work  of  imagination.* 

Tlien^  after  a  debate*  which  is  as  ridiculous  as  its  subject, 
whether  the  works  of  the  Vicompte  belong  to  the  classical  or 
the  romantic  school,  the  momentous  decision  is  thus  pro- 
nounced;— not  indeed  in  so  many  words,  but  in  substance: 
If,  by  the  romantic  kind,  be  implied  bad  taste,  or  extravagant 
and  monstrous  exaggerations  of  language  and  sentiment,  M . 
D'Arlincourt  is  not,  and  never  ww^,  romantic.  But  if  the  ro- 
mantic comprehends  ever}'  thing  in  which  sublime  conception 
and  fine  writing  consist,  why  then,  M.  D'Arlincourt  is  roman- 
tic— with  a  vengeance. 

« In  fact,  what  impartial  readers  have  constantly  remarked  in  the 
works  of  the  Author  of  Le  Solitaire,  is,  the  skilfulness  of  his  plots, 
which,  while  they  arc  subject  to  all  the  unities  and  rules  prescribecl 
by  reason,  have  all  the  severity  of  the  classic  school,  and  nothing  of 
the  romantic,  but  a  diction  glowiug  with  images*    Foreigners  more 
equitable  in  their  judgements  of  French  authors  than  the  French  Uiem- 
selves,'     (Is  it  possible,  we  ask,  whether  this  can  be  seriouly  said  I) 
<  have  particularly  enlarged  upon  the  pure  taste  which  presides  over 
M.  D'Arlincourt's  compositions,  and  the  harmonious  correctness  of 
their  style.     Never  in  his  romances  (if  those  productions  can  be 
called  romances  which  partake  at  once  of  history,  poetry,  and  ro- 
mance) docs  he  present  supernatural  beings  for  his  heroes ;  monsters 
with  crooked  claws,  spectres,  demons,  and  vampires.     His  incidents 
are  clear  and  simple,  not  overladen  with  characters  and  episodes.    It 
is  only  the  disorders  and  passions  of  the  heart,  that  he  strives  to  de- 
lineate ;  and  if  he  sometimes  affrights  his  readers  with  strong  and 
terrible  images,  his  pictures  are  not  those  of  corporeal  monsteis^  but 
of  the  agitations  of  the  soul.    Hence,  his  writings  have  charmed  all 
ages,  all  [both]  sexes,  all  classes,  and  all  nations? 

Preface,  pp.41— 46. 

This  is  enough,  in  all  conscience ;  but  the  eulogy  upon 
'  L'Etrangere'  is  not  done  ;  for,  after  dwelling  upon  its  various 
excellencies,  the  supposed  Editor  threatens  us,  iu  the  genuine 
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spirit  of  theatrical  pufiing,  tokh  Us  being  posittvcltf  tlie  last 

*  The  character  of  Arthur/  he  observes,  *  is  so  sketched  as  to  leave 
profound  impressions  on  the  heart ;  and  many  young  men  may  pro- 
oably  read  with  profit  the  last  romance  of  the  Bard  or  Charlemagne. 
The  last  romance !  It  is  with  regret  we  write  these  words:  but  it 
imfbrtunately  seems  certain,  that  M.  D'Arlincourt  will  henceforward 
renounce  this  class  of  composition.  History  will  occupy  his  leisure ; 
he  also  hopes  to  return  to  roesy.  In  each  career  may  be  attain  new 
triumphs !' 

In  this  tone  of  self-adulation,  does  the  Vicoinpte  talk  of  his 
own  productions  ; — for  no  one  can  be  duped  by  the  shallow 
pretence  of  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  a  supposed  Editor. 
Let  us  then  oriefiy  examine  the  work ;  not,  indeed,  following 
it  through  the  whole  mass  of  its  sentimental  absurdities,  but 
only  80  far  as  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge,  to  what  extent  its 
execution  corresponds  to  such  magnificent  pretentions. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Brittany  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
Augustus  in  the  thirteenth  century.  At  the  opening  of  the 
story,  a  pttnd  fete,  an  anniversary  commemoration  *  of  the  re- 
'  treat  of  the  English  before  the  triumphant  legions  of  the  im- 
'  mortal  Philip  Augustus,'  is  celebrated  at  the  ancient  feudal 
castle  of  Montolin,  situated  in  a  beautiful  lake.  Arthur  of 
Ravenatalf  the  hero  of  the  romance,  then  in  his  twentieth  year, 
arrirea  in  the  midst  of  these  splendid  rejoicings,  having  just 
emerged  from  perfect  seclusion,  in  which,  according  to  the 
dying  injunctions  of  his  father,  he  had  been  educated  by  Olbur- 

S1I18,  who  accompanies  his  pupil  to  the  castle.    The  territorial 
omains  of  young  Arthur  were  administered  by  the  lord  of 
Montolin,  his  relative ;  and  the  latter  had  long  cherished  the 

I iroject  of  uniting  his  daughter  (Izolette)  to  the  young  and  opu- 
ent  Ravenstal.  This  singular  youth  turns  out  a  red-hot  en- 
thusiast ;  he  is  described  as  '  placing  all  his  happiness  in  ideal 
'  sublimities,  in  imaginary  blessins^s  between  life  and  eternity, 
'  enjoyments  less  pure  than  the  pleasures  of  heaven,  but  much 
'  exceeding  those  of  earth.'  He  is  moreover  contemplative, 
impetuous,  proud.  Approaching  the  castle  of  Montolin  in  a 
gondola,  along  the  lake  which  is  covered  with  boats  and  little 
vessels  in  tlieir  gayest  trim,  he  espies  a  white  cottage  em- 
bosomed in  trees,  and  learns  that  it  is  the  abode  of  '  7%e 
•  Stranger;* — a  sort  of  lady  of  the  lake,  a  mysterious,  solitary, 
beautiful  being,  of  whom  nobody  knows  any  good,  and  every 
one  suspects  barm.  She  is  of  course  tlie  heroine.  Suddeiily,  a 
form  is  seen  in  a  humble  boat  gliding  across  the  stream,  as  if  in 
fear,  and  in  silence.  It  is  the  mysterious  stranger.  Arthur  sees. 
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and  at  the  first  glance  falls  in  love  with  her.    His  Imaginatvoo 
compares  her  to  '  Helen  weeping  for  TroVf  Gaktea  fleeing  from 
*  Polyphemus,  Venus  at  the  tomb  of  Aaonis,  Eurydice  on  the 
'  banks  of  the  Styx.'    The  Vicompte  no  doubt  calls  this  Sne 
writing,  and  the  classical'  comparisons  are  with  great  propriety 
supposed  to  pass  through  the  head  of  a  young  feudal  lord  cf 
tlie  thirteenth  century!    But,  that  our  readers  may  not  be 
puzzled  to  account  for  such  instantaneous  falling  in  love,  they 
must  be  informed  that  it  was  done  by  electricity. 

<  The  wandering  goddess  of  the  lake  meets  the  eyes  of  Artliur, 
whose  cheeks  are  instantly  suffused.  There  are  invsterious  glancei» 
which  constitute  the  whole  destiny  of  a  life ;  sparks  of  fire»  which 
escape  from  two  hearts  at  the  same  instant,  and  establidi  at  once  an 
interchange  and  silent  commerce  of  sentiment.  ImpalpdUe  lints  of  a 
burning  T^ain,  stamped  toHk  an  eleciricforcef  they  serve  as  a  passage  for 
the  thoughtf  and  as  conductors  of  love? 

We  give  the  nonsense  in  the  original. 

'  Anncaux  impalpables  d'une  chaine  brulante,  empreints  d'une  force 
^'lectriqucj  ils  servent  de  passage  aux  pens^es,  et  de  conducteurs  i 
Tamour.'    liv.  1.  p.  25. 

At  first,  the  hero  knows  not  what  to  make  of  the  being  with 
whom  he  has  fallen  in  love.  He  has  no  great  fancy  for  Izolette, 
who  is  too  fond  of  applause,  too  lively,  too  volatile  for  so 
sombre  an  enthusiast.  His  first  interview  with  tlie  inexplicable 
lady  ends  in  nothing  but  her  suddenly  running  away  from  hinr, 
and  leaving  him  still  deeper  in  love  and  amazement.  The  next 
day,  on  a  hunting  party,  he  quits  the  chace,  and  seeks  the 
white  cottage. 

*  Arthur  ties  his  horse  to  a  tree  near  the  cottage.  He  advances 
with  a  trembling  step.  A  door  is  open ;  he  enters.  There  is  nothins 
to  stop  him.  'Die  first  room  is  empty ;  its  furniture  is  simple  aoa 
rustic ;  no  ornament,  no  luxury.  He  continues  his  indiscreet  progress ; 
a  narrow  passage  leads  him  to  the  lower  part  of  a  retired  chamber, 
the  window  of  which  looks  upon  the  lake ;  it  is  faintly  lighted ;  it  is 
a  silent  retirement ;  it  is  a  kind  of  oratory.  A  crucifix^  surrounded 
with  holy  images,  is  fixed  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  upon  a  spedea 
of  altar.  In  front  is  a  desk ;  on  each  side  are  prayer-books,  and 
further  off,  hung  upon  the  wall,  an  unstringed  harp.  Arthur  ap- 
proaches the  neglected  instrument.  A  miniature  in  an  open  drawer 
of  the  table,  attracts  his  notice.  Oh  heaven,  what  an  enchanting 
portrait !  It  is  the  likeness  of  the  Stranger ! But  what  mag- 
nificent apparel.    Her  dress  and  jewels  are  those  of  a  princess 

Words  had  been  engraved  on  the  frames ;  some  hand  had  effiiced 
them,  and  a  name,  recently  inserted,  had  been  substituted.  The 
name  is  simply  **  Alais.''    This,  then,  is  the  name  by  which  she  now 
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nek  Venet  traced  upon  a  pnpcr  which  lay  unfoUlcd  on  tlie  ground, 
drar  his  attention.  It  was  a  plaintive  song,  which  the  stranger  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  sing  in  her  mysterious  retirement. 

*  Arthur  is  deeply  affected.  He  again  looks  at  the  portrait.  It 
ftprasents  her  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  The  pompous  splendour  which 
surrounds  her,  announces  an  illustrious  origin ;  there  was  a  time, 
then,  when  fortune  and  nature  had  lavished  on  her  their  united  gifts. 
Her  features,  though  scarcely  formed,  join  to  all  the  ingenuousness 
of  innocence,  all  the  charms  of  love;  their  power  is  irresistible;  the 
pencil  of  genius  in  its  enthusiastic  moment  had  never  invented  any 
tlung  more  divine  to  give  the  idea  to  mortals  of  a  virgin  of  the  plains 
of  heaves.  A  slight  noise  startled  the  Count  from  his  reverie.  Oh 
wonder  1  The  Stranger  stands  alone  before  him.  She  is  clad  in 
bhckt  and  the  whiteness  of  Iter  skin  is  the  more  dazzling.  The  a- 
sore  of  a  limpid  river  reflecting  a  serene  light,  has  less  attraction 
nd  softness  than  the  celestial  blue  of  her  eyes.  ^«  Excuse  me," 
■id  Arthur,  with  a  restrained  and  confused  air,  <'  if  I  dared  to  enter 
^our  abode ;  but  no  wanton  curiosity,  no  blameable  motive,  no  feel- 
ing which  ought  to  alarm  you,  have  drawn  me  hither.  Deign  to 
War  aad  understand  mc. 

*  ^^  Unhappy  wretch  that  I  am !  What  is  it  that  you  ask,*'  replied 
Ae  Stranger  in  a  voice,  the  touching  tones  of  which  were  all  that 
OQDveyed  a  reproach ;  '^  what  fatal  thought  could  bring  you  near  me? 
ITiii  abode  is  that  of  mourning.  What  will  you  find  here  ?  Suffering. 
Who  it  here  to  receive  you  ?  Misfortune.  What  will  you  take  hence  I 
Tean."*    lib.  iii.  pp.  116-121. 

After  a  few  of  the  usual  changes  of  countenance,  she  give« 
ium  to  understand  that  she  iiad  once  been  happy,  aud  that '  all 
'  that  fortune  hud  of  treasure,'  (we  adopt  the  Author's  tasteless 
affectations  of  language,)  '  all  that  nature  had  of  gifts,  all  that 
'youth  had  of  joy,  all  that  glory  had  of  enchantment,  were 
'  within  her  reach  ;  but  that  fatality ^  a  spectre  evoked  bif  the 

*  furies,  destroyed  the  temple  where  she  was  enshrined,  turned 
'  the  incense  into  fetid  vapor,  witliered  the  garland  upon  her 

*  head,  jand  bruising  the  proud  plant,  threw  it  faded  and  torn 
'  from  ita  stem  upon  the  soil  of  the  stranger.' 

In  citing  this  miserable  accumulation  of  empty  words  and 
absurd  images,  our  purpose  ha^*  been  partly  didactic.  We 
Mriihed  to  impress  those  of  our  readers  who  may  be  enamoured 
af  ornate  and  florid  diction,  with  all  its  vices  and  deformities 
in  a  few  sentences.  The  Spartans  exhibited  intoxicated  slaves 
before  their  children,  to  disgust  them  with  the  vice.  Tlie 
Helot  diction  of  M.  D.  Arlincourt,  in  its  drunken,  delirious 
lance,  may  well  serve  as  a  similar  lesson,  by  inspiring  a  dis- 
rust  equally  salutary.  Poor  Izolctte  finds  that  Arthur  is  not 
ler  lover,  but  behaves  better  than  might  have  been  ex- 
acted. 
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*  A  little  village  girl  appears  at  the  entry  of  the  grot e.  Suitled 
by  seeing  two  strangers  (Izolette  and  Arthur^*  she  retires  timidlj 
back ;  theoi  advancing  to  the  fountain,  she  is  about  to  fill  her  cup. 
**  Young  girl/*  said  Arthur,  **  how  came  you  by  that  cup  V*  **  It 
belongs  to  my  mistress,"  replied  Uie  timid  child.     **  Your  mistraai^ 

who  is  she?"    <*  They  call  her  the  Stranger.*' **  How  kia§ 

have  you  been  in  her  service  l"  ^  About  four  months."  **  Is  die 
young  ?"  **  Twenty."  '<  Is  she  handsome  V*  exdaimed  Isoletle 
with  a  faultering  voice,  and  she  looked  at  Arthur.  **  Handsome^** 
replies  the  country  girl  with  enthusiasm,  **  Ah,  nothing  so  beaotifiA 
nothing  so  perfect  has  ever  appeared  in  our  country/'  <■  And  iriio 
placed  you  with  her  ?"  **  I  was  an  orphan,  and  without  bread ;  all 
the  world  deserted  me.  One  evening,  dying  and  without  an  aijhinif 
1  knocked  with  a  trembling  hand  at  the  door  of  the  Stnoger.  She. 
whom  I  had  been  uught  to  avoid,  was  the  only  one  who  shdtered  oie* 
She  had  been  described  to  me  as  a  monster,— I  found  heruangd 
Ah,  never  believe  the  wicked  people  who  calumniate  her.  BdiefS 
Niccttc ; — the  Stranger"  (we  trust  the  propriety  of  the  simfle  in  tbe 
mouth  of  a  country  child  will  not  be  overlooked)  **  is  at  pure  ai  <k 
ray  of  UgU  tokkh  is  at  this  moment  falling  on  the  sacred  child  of  ik 
Vtrgin."  * 

Arthur  is  too  much  a  lover  of  beautiful  illustrations  and 
pretty  children  not  to  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  for  fonie 
pieces  of  gold,  which  of  course  the  sentimental  child  refines. 

As  for  old  Olburgius,  he  is  in  a  woful  dilemma.  He  had  beea 
promised  a  fortune  by  Montolin,  if  be  persuaded  his  pupil  to 
marry  Izolette.  He  sees  the  obstacles  tiiat  have  ariiien,  and  is 
determined  to  stick  at  nothing  to  remove  them.  Poor  Ifolelte 
loses  her  colour,  and  pines  in  secret.  Arthur  himself  is  in  an 
equally  dismal  taking;  and  he  walks  with  his  friend  the  Count 
Valdebourg  to  the  Stranger^s  cottage.  Here  a  recognition  takes 
place.  She  rushes  into  Valdebourg's  arms  with  the  Utmost 
tenderness  of  love,  and  the  hero  begins  to  think  that  Valde- 
bourg had  been  her  seducer;  but,  when  he  is  told,  that  there 
is  no  sentiment  betwixt  them  more  tender  than  pity,  he  be- 
comes quiet.  He  then  appeals  to  his  friend,  whether  ha 
ought  to  flee  from  Alais  after  what  he  had  witnessed.  '  Mors 
'  than  ever,'  was  the  disheartening  reply.  Arthur  sues  for  an 
explanation.    '  Is  she  unworthy  to  be  loved  V 

<  "  Unworthy  of  being  loved !"  interrupts  Valdebouig  in  a  tone  ot 
tenderness  and  enthusiasm ;  **  never  on  earth  was  there  a  woman  whs 
had  more  titles  to  admiration  and  love.'' 

*  **  Well,  what  then  is  there  to  oppose  me  ?** 
«  **  An  insurmountable  barrier." 

€  ««i»8he— -?" 
«  *'  Do  not  ask." 

•  "  In  love  ?" 

•  ••  No." 
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^•»Awifer 

'  •^  b  the  free  to  act  as  she  pleases  }" 
<  *'  She  is  not  free  to  be  yours." ' 

It  IB  Bome  time'  before  we  can  trace  in  this  boolc  of  mysteries, 
fte  nature  of  the  connexion  between  Valdebourg  and  AlaTs. 
The  scene  which  we  have  partly  transcribed,  terminates  in  a 
tfomise  of  the  fair  Stranger  Co  meet  Arthur  in  four  days  at  the 
mntain,  bttt  with  Tery  black  looks  onr  the  part  of  the  hero 
tamids  hfs  friend  Valdebourg,  of  whom  he  becomes  furiously 
WoBS.    In  this  comfo^tab^e  state  of  mind  he  begin»  to  talk  to 

JRBMli* 


.'  No,  said  he  to  himself,  she  b  not  an  outcast  of  Providence;  it 
tas  her  fevered  imaginatron  whichi .in  a  moment  of  delirium,  over- 
CDne  with  the  weight  of  her  woes,  conceived  that  horrible  idea.  A 
divine  light  shines  in  her  eyes  bedimmed  with  ceart ;  she  is  pious  and 
beasficent ;  exiled  from  her  native  land,  heaven  is  still  her  country. 
A  noble  soul,  feeling  and  generous  as  hers,  is  pure  even  in  its  errors^ 
npposiog  that  she  has  any.  Although  the  rays  of  the  sun,  scatter- 
sdr  tnroijgh  the  dark  shades,  or  broken  in  the  waters  of  a  fen,  lose 
dieir  primitive  brightness,  do  they  the  less  emanate  from  the  orb  of 

*^y  VoLLp.  19a 

It  Mens  that  this  hero  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  a  philo- 
sopUnl  fiee-thinker.    He  was  bom,  we  are  told,  with  religi- 
ous aenliments  ^  but  Olburgius,  being  a  sceptic,  discouraged 
tWr  growth,  and  uniformly  lauehed  at  the  dogmas  of  faith, 
while  ne  enforced  the  precepts  or  reason.    His  education  was 
Aerefbre  a  baseless  fabric.    This  sly  old  gentleman  had  too 
great  an  influence  over  his  pupil,  to  find  much  difficulty  in 
atftiQS  onthis  secret.    In  order,  therefore,  to  wean  his  anec- 
tiopetrom  the  Stranger,  he  eets  up  a  fabricated  tale  of  her 
kaving  been  abandoned  by  all— -even  by  those  who  corrupted 
ber  innocence ;  insinuates  that  there  is  a  stratagem  between  an 
impodent adventurer  and  an  artful  woman,  to  entrap  him;  and 
more  Aan  hints  that  Valdebourg  is  that  adventurer ; — that 
having  himself  cherished  pretensions  to  IzoIette*8  hand,  he  had 
iasdnatad  Arthur  by  the  vision  of  the  lady  of  the  lake,  who,  by 
his  contrivance,  had  met  him  in  her  boat  on  the  occasion. 
Then  the  old  man  compares  her  to  Medea;    next,  to  Deja- 
neiirn.    The  hero  imbibes  the  poison  of  these  artful  insinua- 
fions,  and  breathes  vengeance  against  Valdebourg.    His  sus- 
picions are  inflamed  to  madness,  on  finding,  as  he  approaches 
the  white  cottage,  that  Valdebourg  is  wiUi  her,  ana  especi- 
ally when  he  hears  their  parting  words  accompanied  with  a 
most  affectionate  embrace.    *  Oli  Leopold  !  dear  Leopold !'  ex- 
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claimed  Alaif%  as  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  What  were  Ar- 
thur's sensations,  wlien  he  heard  Valdebourg  admonish  her  in 
these  words.  '  Keep  a  cautious  silence  in  every  thing!  Be- 
'  member  you  are  lost,  if  Arthur  knows  who  we  aie.  It  ii  n^ 
'  cessary  to  deceive  him.  Hasten  your  preparatioofl  for  depu^- 
'  ture.'  In  a  paroxysm  of  ra^e  he  pursues  Valdebonig.  ih 
baron  defends  himself,  but  without  seeking  to  wonnahift  in* 
furiated  antagonist,  receives  a  wound  himself,  and  falls  fnm 
the  rock  into  the  lake  at  its  feet.  AlaVs  hastens  to  the  dreadliil 
scene,  alarmed  by  the  voices  of  the  combatants*  when  thebero 
learns  from  her  lips,  that  Valdebourg  is  her  brother.  Homis 
accumulate,  and  the  Vicompte  is  determined  that  we  shall  siqp 
full  of  them. 

*  He  (Arthur)  endeavours  to  briDg  the  Stranger  to  benelf'  [in 
having  fallen  down,  as  might  be  reasonably  exported,  in  a  fit  of  fiuaU 
ing).  **  She  is  gone  from  me/'  he  exclaims.  *<  Gone !  I  am  a  noSf 
ster— God  is  just.  Valdebourg!  Why  dovou  not  speak?  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  she  was  your  sister  ?''  llie  Stranger  raises  mnH 
looks  round  with  surprise,  and  endeavours  to  recover  her  seineii  Ap^ 
thur  is  on  his  knees  before  her.  '*  Alais,"  he  crieSt  "  do  not  cms 
me  !  For  pity  look  at  me :— 4hc  Eternal  has  already  avenged  jmL^- 
**  Barbarian,"  she  replies,  ^' where  is  his  body?  ^hat  has  bccoas 
of  his  mortal  remains  ?  Oh,  if  there  lurks  in  your  utvue  heart  anv 
humanity,  give  me  back  the  body  of  my  brother  V  These  woroi 
uttered  with  a  severe  look,  which  no  beam  of  compassioa  softspcdj 
gave  the  last  blow  to  the  Count :  in  him,  the  immaceatUUjf  of  deeik 
succeeds  to  the  spasm  of  anguish,  (L*immobilit6  de  la 
cdde  au  spasme  des  angoiBses)^ 

'  "  His  body !  It  is  Uiere  \ — In  the  lake/'  answers  the 
calmly.  ^ 

*  It  •was  the  terrific  calm  of  moral  annihiiation  I 

*  '<  Yes,  in  the  lake,"  he  adds.  **  His  secret,  which  he 
me,  he  has  confided  to  the  gulf,  and  yett  how  1  loved  him  I...  •••Brass 
this  time  no  more  bonds  of  intercourse  i^-yes,  I  am  free^  loosened 
from  every  feeling,  from  cvenr  fear,  from  every  joy.  I  have  no  meicj 
to  expect.^ — What  more  can  I  ask  ? — No,  I  want  nothing.** 

*  But  the  Stranger,  without  listening  to  him,  hastily  dosoends  tlie 
rock,  to  the  banks  of  the  lake,  as  if  to  demand  her  brother  ftom  its 
waters.  Arthur  follows  her ;  he  detains  her  by  her  robe.  <■  Mnr* 
derer,  leave  me  !'*  she  exclaims,  and,  lifting  up  the  torch  whidi  she 
held  iu  her  hand, "  Supreme  arbiter,"  continues  the  unlu4»|ij.  womsiit 
**  thy  decrees  are  accomplished.  What  I  predicted,  b  come  to  pass. 
Hither,  as  in  every  place,  tliy  malediction  pursues  me.  Vainly  did 
I  wish  to  live  in  concealment.  Scarcely  had  I  arrived  in  these  soli- 
tudes, when  I  divided  two  beings  created  for  each  other ;  I  have  ex- 
iled virtue  from  a  pure  bosom.  Blood  and  murder  were  wanting^— 
Have  I  not  left  sufficient  traces  of  my  wanderings  ?    Thus  then,  in 
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respect,  O  terrible  judge,  though  this  moment  dedicated  to 
mtuet  I  am  the  very  power  oT  evil !'' 

*  She  speaiu ;  lightning  and  thunder  seem  in  unison  with  her  voice ; 
Mtnre  harmoDises  with  her  ills  and  her  thoughts.  She  is  at  the  foot 
af  the  fatal  rock»  and  walks  along  the  banks  of  the  lake ;  the  storm 
hid  fled  to  the  north,  and  on  the  opposite  horizon,  some  streaks  of 
B|^t  appeared.  Ala!s  turns  her  eyes  to  the  lake,  whose  surface  was 
thuqoiL    Alas !  fruitless  search !  the  body  floats  not  upon  the  wave. 

'"AUiV  exclaims  Ravenstal. 

*  '*  Silence  I"  interrupts  the  Stranger  with  an  awful  gesture :  **  if 
I  eter  fon^ive  the  death  of  my  brother  to  his  perfidious  assassin, 
my  my  life  be  that  moment  extinct,  like  the  flame  of  this  torch." 

^  She  had  just  finished  these  words,  when  she  throws  the  torch 
■to  the  lake.  The  water  hisses ;  the  funereal  light  ceases  to  shine. 
Aithor,  exhausted  by  suffering  and  by  the  loss  of  blood,  raises  a 
Mmmful  cry ;  he  sees,  he  hears  no  longer. — And  the  Stranger  is 
feone!' 

In  the  second  volume,  Olburgius  again  makes  his  appear- 
inee.  He  had  itilerested  the  powerful  prior  of  St.  Irenacus  in 
hehalf  of  Izolette,  whose  marriage  \vUh  Ruvenstal,  he  said, 
bad  been  frustrated  by  a  female  adventurer,  and  besought  him 
to  interpose  his  authority  a»  supreme  judge  over  his  demesnes, 
•iChin  which  the  Stranger's  cottage  was  situated,  to  banish 
4hat  unhappy  female.  On  his  return,  the  pedagogue  finds 
Aitlltir  senseless  and  steeped  in  blood.  Arthur  comes  to  his 
wm»»  aod  recognises  the  perfidious  tutor  by  whose  artifices 
Us  uujus't  suspicions  hud  been  roused,  upbraids  him  with  his 
flusrepresentation,  and  gives  him  a  strong  hint,  that  his  irre- 
ligious education  had  rendered  him  a  prey  to  bis  passions. 
Arthur  being  conveyed  to  the  castle  and  put  to  bed,  old  01- 
Ikiigins  repairs  to  the  abbaye.  The  prior  had  sent  some  of  the 
ketturen  in  search  of  Alais.  They  find  her  in  a  distracted  state 
tf  mind,  and  near  the  spot  where  she  stood,  tliey  observed 
ttiika  of  blood  and  VaJdebourg^s  sword.  She  is  silent  to 
their  interrogations ;  she  is  brought  before  the  Prior.  She  re- 
iolfes  not  to  impeach  Arthur.  Olburgius  is  delighted  with  the 
incideDty  for  he  thinks  he  has  suflScient  proof  to  convict  Alais 
of  ainrder.  He  questions  her  with  a  face  which  M.  D'Arlin- 
conrt  compares  to  the  Dead  Sea.  '  II  cherche  en  vain  h  donner 
'  &  MB  traits  quelque  apparence  de  bonte^  il  ressemble  au  lacde 
^  lyrie  dont  la  surface  quelquefois  reflate  les  rayons  du  soleil, 
'  mais  qui  ne  renferme  rien  de  vivant,  et  n'a  que  la  mort  sous 
f  ses  vagues.*  The  pedant  with  his  Dead*sea  face  pesters  her 
irith  questions,  accuses  her  of  seducing  the  affections  of  young 
ftavenstal,  and  having  first  proposed  to  her  to  leave  the 
ponotry,  accuses  her  of  the  murder,  when  she  rejects  his  pro- 
iQsals.    They  must  be  omniverous  novel-readers,   who  can 
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swallow  80  ^oss  an  absurdity,  as  that  the  Prior  shoidd  litfe 
delegated  his  own  sovereign  authority  to  the  tutor.  He  ftUi 
into  xiis  own  snare,  for  the  reverend  Prior  resists  the  proposal 
urged  by  Olburgius  to  confine  the  poor  girl  in  a  convent,  and 
appoints  ja  public  trial  before  a  tribunal,  named  '  h  Seuil  it 
'  lEtemitL*  The  public  appearance  of  Alai's  under  the  awiiil 
accusation  of  murder,  is  tnus  described,  after  much  super- 
fluous millinery  of  phrase  employed  in  the  delineation  of  her 
dress. 

*  The  dazzling  whiteness  of  her  complexion,  her  modest  and  vir* 
gin  air,  her  youth  and  her  misfortune  excite  considerable  intereit 
amongst  the  spectators.  *  *  *  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Prior 
had  sepn  the  Stranger.  He  is  troubled  when  he  sees  her.  She  re- 
calls to  him,  no  doubt,  some  object  dear  to  his  recollection;  for  he 
appears  agitated  and  unquiet.  He  strives  to  distinguish  her  feature^ 
but  her  veil  and  the  darkness  of  the  hall  conceal  them.  He  remsim 
pensive  a  moment ;  then  driving  from  his  mind  the  vision  that  had 
come  across  it,  he  desires  her  to  be  seated,  assumes  a  severe  air,  mi 
the  interrogatory  commenees. 

* "  Young  woman,  who  are  you  ?" 

***  A  Stranger,  a  proscrilicd  being,  a  victim  of  mkfortttoe."  ' 

It  seems  that  the  voice  and  manner  of  the  young  lady  have  t 
magic  effect  on  the  Prior.  At  last,  having  stated  the  suspi* 
cious  circumstances  of  her  having  been  found  stained  withUood 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  of  her  having  been  tkcre  dmiag 
the  storm  when  the  mortal  blow  was  given,  she  is  called  vpoo 
for  her  defence,  and  only  answers,  '  I  am  innocent.*  She  is 
asked,  whether  she  saw  Valdebourg^s  murderer  ?  She  remains 
mute,  and  her  silence  is  interpreted  into  guilt.  Olburgius  had 
suborned  witnesses  to  speak  of  philtres,  homicides,  of  evoking 
infernal  spirits,  &c.  &c.  8cc. ;  and  others  went  so  far  as  to 
allege  that  she  had  fled  her  own  country  under  charges  of 
poisoning  and  theft.  Her  speech  is  in  the  worst  taste  ima* 
ginable. 

*  "  Inhabitants  of  St.  Ireneus,  I  know  net  what  genii  of  evil  hott 
dictated  your  language,  but  it  came  not  from  your  hearts ;— it  caat 
only  from  your  lips.     Children  of  loyal  Brittany.  Imposture  does  net 
sit  well  upon  you.     Constrained  by  the  part  you  are  acting,  yoo  sif 
ashamed  within  yourselves  ;  your  eyes  turned  from  mine,  and  your  | 
voices  trembled.     What  has  drawn  down  this  hatred  upon  my  headf  |. 
I  came  fearlessly  into  your  district.    Have  I  ever  troubled  its  re"j:r 
pose  ?     What  reproach  can  you  throw  upon  me  ?    Wliat  have  1  doss ;;. 
amongst  you,  but  live  and  weep  in  the  bosom  of  my  peaceful  retire-  'i 
ment? 

« «<  You  say  that  I  am  initiated  in  cabalistic  arts ;  so  vagoe  an  acci-  ' 
satioo  merits  not  an  answer.  Because  I  kept  every  body  at  a  distaMO^/' 
my  sorrows  were  converted  into  magic,  my  misfortunes  into  crim^^ 
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*  **  Young  women  of  these  hamlets  1  I  appeal  to  your  hearts* 
When  diKord  hovered  over  your  cottages,  who  was  it  that  soothed 
with  words  of  peace  your  irritated  rain£i  ?  When  adversity  assailed 
youp  who  admmistered  a  balm  to  your  afflictions  ?  In  the  seasons 
of  your  indigencCi  who  was  it  that  divided  her  bread  witli  you  ?  I 
do  not  know  your  husbands,  but  you  who  have  read  my  soul  when 
youit  was  afflicted,  speak !  do  you  think  me  guilty  ?'' ' 

Her  speech  is  interrupted  by  the  grateful  plaudits  of  her  fe- 
male auditors. 

^  '*  If  I  wished  onl^  to  save  my  life,  I  could  easily  vindicate  myself, 
and  the  odious  suspicion  would  be  removed  from  my  head  ;  but  I 
oodGbss  itf  I  may  indeed  err»  I  am  reckless  of  my  own  destiny. 
Whatever  be  my  sentence,  I  am  indifferent  to  it."  ' 

At  the  end  of  her  address,  she  calls  upon  her  witnesses  to 
attest  before  the  cross,  that  their  testimony  is  true.  '  Not  a 
'  voice  is  raised,  not  a  witness  persists  in  his  accusation.'  At 
this  instant,  a  letter  from  the  pnncess  de  M6ranie,  the  captive 
Queen  of  Philip-Augustus,  entreating  that  wherever  the  Stran- 
ger should  be,  she  should  be  treated  with  kindness,  and  her 
misfortunes  and  secret  respected,  is  brought  into  court  by 
Nicettep  who,  in  her  turn,  rhapsodizes  in  behalf  of  her  mis- 
tress. This  imprwisatrice  of  fifteen  does  wonders.  At  the 
end  of  her  speech,  she  falls,  as  might  be  expected,  at  the  Stran- 

Ev's  feet,  and  an  electrical  sympathy  runs  through  the  crowd. 
ut  a  still  greater  wonder  remains.  One  of  the  priests  ru&hes 
in  with  a  roll  of  parchment  brought  that  very  moment  by  a 
messenger  from  the  King  of  France !  It  was  a  royal  order, 
signed  by  Philip  Augustus,  commanding,  under  pain  of  his  se- 
vere displeasure,  all  persons  to  respect  tne  person  and  die  free- 
dom of  the  young  woman  known  in  Brittany  by  the  name  of 
'  The  Stranger.'  Olburgius,  however,  in  spite  of  the  royal  pro- 
tection, urges  the  court  to  pass  sentence,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot  was  independent  of 
the  crown,  and  that  the  murder  was  committed  before  the  date 
of  the  royal  ordinance.  At  this  moment,  when  the  weak  intel- 
lect of  the  old  Prior  had  begun  to  be  staggered  with  the  peda- 
gogue's eloquence,  in  rushes  the  hero  to  the  great  consternation 
of  his  tutor,  and  avows  himself  to  be  the  murderer  of  Valde- 
bourg;  and  Artliur  is  making  love  protestations  to  Alais  in  the 
face  of  the  court,  when  a  new  wonder  bursts  forth.  And  here  wo 
give  the  Vicompte  credit  for  some  little  ingenuity.  He  had  gone 
a  little  too  far  m  trying  the  poor  girl  for  the  murder  of  Valde- 
bourgi  before  it  was  proved  that  the  worthy  gentleman  was  dead. 
This  omission  of  the  corpus  delicti  had  all  along  struck  us  as 
a  most  contemptible  absurdity,  a  ridiculous  improbability,  siif- 
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ficieni  to  disgust  some  of  his  warmest  admirers  at  Paris.  He 
has  hit,  therefore,  on  the  only  expedient  for  getting  out  of  the 
embarrassment,  which  was,  to  bring  the  Baron  himself  actually 
in  court  as  a  witness  inbehalf  of  his  murderer.  Nothing  could 
be  better  contrived,  and  it  has  served  the  pur[iose  of  a  great 
deal  of  that  horrific  machinery  v.hich  is  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  Vicompte's  romances.  We  suspect,  however,  that  the  fol- 
lowing passage  is  ironically  written  with  the  view  of  shewing 
the  folly  and  emptiness  of  the  supernatural  terrors  of  the 
Radcliffe  school. 

'  The  deliberation  of  the  judges  is  at  an  end.  Tlie  aaditory 
treml)les  in  suspcnce.  The  Prior  standing  up,  is  about  to  pronounce 
tlic  fntal  sentence,  [on  the  hero  and  tlic  heroine] when  ■  pre- 
ternatural object  makes  him  ^tart  back  with  affright :  the  sentence 
dies  upon  hh  lips  ;  he  sinks  u;)on  his  cliair,  Tlie  dark  shades  tbea 
can  release  their  phantoms !••• -the  shade  of  Valdebourg  advances 
« •  •  -and  the  silence  of  tlie  tomb,  ditiuscd  over  the  whole  multitude, 
receives  the  messenger  from  tlie  dead. 

<  At  a  few  paces  from  the  Prior,  a  lianging  of  scarlet  cloth  upoB 

one  side  of  the  hall,  is  suddenly  raised ;  a  pale  and  melancnoly 

figure  walks  forth  witli  a  Fclcinn  and  slow  pace  ;  it  has  the  appear- 
ance or  the  Hnron.  A  white  cloak  with  long  folds  covers  his  persoB 
from  hi'ad  to  foot.  His  look  is  wim  and  sinister  [siuistre] ;  he  has 
nothing  like  life  but  his  walk,  and  even  in  his  walk,  there  issomeiliing 
of  the  spectre  and  of  death. 

*  A  groupe  of  religious  bretiiren  follow  him  behind,  and  display 
no  terror.     The  phantom  thus  speaks. 

*  '<  Judges !  Arthur  umst  be  acquitted.  He  cannot  be  deemed  an 
assasiiin ;  he  challenged  me ;  I  iell ;  he  vanquished.  Duel  is  not 
murder,  and  i  come  hero  to  vindicate  him." 

Mils  tone  was  awful,  as  the  expiring  sounds  of  distant  thunder. 
Tiie  President's  blood  froze  in  his  veins.  *^  Shall  I  believe  my  eyet?" 
he  exclaimed.    **  Are  you  come  from  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  !" 

*  "  Set  the  two  accused  persons  free!"  replies  Valdebourg. 
<'  Come  down  from  the  holy  tribunal ;  you  have  no  sentence  to  pro- 
noimce  ;  no  crime  has  been  committed  •  •  •  •  •  -for  I  am  still  alive !  fje 
nai  point  ccsse  dc  vivrc.y^  ' 

l^il,  as  the  climax  of  this  miraculous  chain  of  events,  the 
old  Prior  looks  at  AlaVs  beneath  her  veil,  and  then  sets  up  a 
loud  shriek.  *  Silence  !'  says  the  Striinj^cr ;  *  in  the  name  of 
the  Almighty,  silence!'  The  scarlet  cloth  is  a^cain  lifted  up, 
and  liuron  Valdebourg,  the  Prior,  and  the  Stninijer  leave  the 
hall. 

It  is  almost  time  to  set  our  readers  free  from  this  nauseous 
trash  ;  but,  considering  the  great  sale  and  extraordinary  popu- 
laiily  of  Vicompte  D'Arlincourt's  work  at  Paris,  and  it«  sound- 
ing and  lofty  ])retension:i,  we  conceive  that  we  are  not  allotting 
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ioo  ample  a  space  to  its  examination.  Valdebourg  is  now  put 
to  bed  with  a  raging  fever^  and  Arthur  becomes  little  better 
than  a  maniac ;  at  least,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  absurd 
ravings  about  nature.  It  is  on  this  topic^  that  M.  D'Arlincourt 
displays  all  the  tawdry  magnificence  of  the  French  language. 
He  is  for  ever  attempting  to  describe  the  charms  of  external 
scenery ;  but  he  is  not  a  true  enthusiast,  nor  a  genuine  lover 
of  nature,  who  pollutes  her  worship  with  low  and  sensual  senti- 
ment.   Take  for  instance  tlie  following  sentence.    '  L'oscilla- 

*  tion  k  peine  visible  des  arbrisseaux  au  bocage  que  caressait 
'  la  brise  matinale,  ressemblait  aux  tendres  palpUatiom  (Tunjeufie 
'  Cixur^  que  le  dieu  de  Ctfthire  vient  d'initier  a  ses  Jllicitis  mys- 

*  lerieuses.*  Arthur  runs  in  a  state  of  distraction  to  Valde- 
bourg's  house,  where  Alai's  is  watching  over  him;  but  the 
Prior  interdicts  him  from  seeing  either. 

•  •*  Barbarian,"  exclaims  Arthur  with  his  wonted  impetuosity, 
<*  tear  coldly  and  unfeelingly  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  being  who  sup- 
plicates you  J  you,  who  reason,  I  wlio  feci.  I  see  that  you  have 
never  loved.     Under  your  austere  habit,  tJiich  frightens  axwiif  all 


do  not  stop  me.    1  will  go  in."  ' 

After  much  debate,  the  priest  consents  to  his  having  a  short 
interview  with  Aluis. 

'  More  beautiful  than  hope  wlicn  she  appears  to  the  miscrahle,  the 
Stranger  lifts  up  her  veil :  tliat  gesture  alone  rccals  Arthur  to  him- 
self. He  runs  towards  her ;  he  leads  her  under  the  trees  of  the 
terrace- 

« •*  Alau,"  he  cries,  «*  pronounce  my  fate.    Am  I  to  live,  or  die  ?" 

•  "  Arthur,"  says  the  Stranger  trembling,  **  live — ^but  not  for 
jone." 

«  <«  Your  answer  is  then,  that  I  die  ?" 

«  *•  Arthur,  honour  and  duty 

'  **  Honour  and  duty !  vain  phantoms !  that  which  opposes  the  laws 
ef  sentiment  and  of  nature,  is  only  the  regulation  of  man,  not  the 
ordinance  of  God.  Oh  my  beloved  Alaisl  neither  present  nor 
future  remains  for  me,  if  you  banish  me.  The  bark  without  a 
rudder,  which  is  blown  about  by  the  storm  and  the  hurricane; 
— ^the  bird  wounded  by  the  sportsman,  spreading  its  hurt  wing 
upon  the  turf  stained  with  its  blood  ; — the  harp  neglected  by  the 
bard,  whose  chords  are  all  broken  ; — /  am  all  these  when  I  am 
absent  from  thee  !  Favourite  work  of  the  Creator  !  Without  thee, 
I  renounce  every  thing  else.     Is  there  aught  for  me  in  this  vole 

of  tears  but  Alais When   I   first  entered  into  the 

worUi  you  appeared  to  me  ;»thc  perfection  of  felicity  assumed  a 
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celestial  form-— it  was  thine.  My  mind,  my  hearty  nature  hendf, 
all  cried  out  to  me,  <'  come,  here  she  is !  (tietu  !  ta  void  I)  It  was  no 
longer  in  my  power  pot  to  love  you !  Not  to  love  me«  can  it  be  in 
thine  \  No ; — in  vain  the  icy  hand  of  fate  would  tear  me  from  you ; 
in  spite  of  roan,  of  law,  of  the  world,  of  heaven  itself  Arthur  must 
and  will  be  loved/" 

Happening,  in  the  ecstacy  of  his  paasiony  to  call  her  '  spot* 
'  less/  she  bursts  out  M'ith  great  vehemence  into  the  following 
ejacidations.  '  Spotless  !*  she  repeats  while  she  hides  her  face 
with  her  hands,  *  Spotless !  unhappy  Arthur,  you  know  me  not' 
She  extorts  from  him  a  solemn  vow  to  obey  her  injunction. 
'*Voici  maloi  supreme!  dit-elle  d^une  voix  imposante  etfenne, 
'  Arthur  !  Epousez  Izolette  !' 

Izolette  is  an  ill-fated,  but  stedfast  lover.  She  hangs  with 
unremitted  anxiety  over  the  couch  of  Arthur,  who  is  languish- 
ing under  a  dangerous  malady.  After  making  a  few  wry  faces, 
llavenstal  determines  to  execute  the  injunction  of  AlaiB,  to 
which  he  had  sworn  submission,  and  to  espouse  Izolette,  upon 
condition  that  Alais  should  be  present  at  the  nuptial  ceremony. 
She  consents,  but  she  is  to  be  veiled,  at  some  distance  off,  and 
BO  disguised,  as  to  be  known  only  to  Artbiur.  In  the  mean 
while,  Agnes  de  Meranie,  the  exiled  spouse  of  Philip  Angus* 
tus,  was  about  to  be  recalled  to  the  throne  of  France  from  the 
dreary  fortress  of  Karency,  and  the  castle  of  Montolin  again 
echoes  to  festivity  and  joy.  In  the  midst  of  these  rejoicmgs, 
the  hero  learns  that  Alais  is  preparing  her  departure  from  the 
valley  for  ever.  William,  Count  of  Barres,  the  seneschal  of 
France,  is  struck  with  the  charms  of  Izolette,  and  confides  the 
secret  of  his  passion  to  Arthur  some  days  before  his  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  Montolin.  At  last,  that  day  arriyes,  ana  a 
more  dismal  bridegroom  never  advanced  to  the  altar. 

*  The  Count  Ravenstal  and  his  companion  at  length  enter  the  ab- 
bey.   Tlie  hymeneal  lamps  are  already  lighted  in  the  chapel In 

vam  is  all  the  opulence  of  art  unfolded  to  Arthur ;  nothing  ddights 
him ;  every  thing  wears  the  sombre  colour  of  his  thoughts,  and  his 
destiny,  linked  for  ever  with  Izolette't»  is  soon  to  separste  him  from 
Alais.    His  breath  is  quick ;  his  knees  scarce  suf^rt  him ;  an  icy 
coldness  runs  in  his  veins,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  burning  heat.M. 
Izolette  aiiects  an  air  of  happiness ;   the  endeaoourt  to  aitraci  the 
general  atieniion^  that  it  may  not  be  directed  towards  Arthur....... 

Arthur  turns  his  eyes  from  the  moving  scene  of  the  valley  to  the  fiir- 
off  mountains  and  the  forest,  where  all  is  calm  and  silent;  but  no- 
thing can  soothe  or  divert  him.  When  the  soul  is  dejecteda  the  rc« 
pose  of  nature  is  at  variance  and  discordant  with  it.  The  earth,  as 
It  were  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  her  unhappy  children,  seems 
scornfully  to  sav  to  them,  *•  suffer  or  die-^it  is  the  same  to  me^  she 
does  not  repeal  her  laws  ;^no  pity,  no  sympathy.    The  hearts  of 
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mankind  in  general  are  often  insensible  as  rocks  to  each  other ;  the 
«oil  of  every  country  is  afler  all  but  a  tomb  !     Alas,  to  him  whom 
advenity  pursues,  every  place  is  a  desert  and  a  waste.— •••  A  groupe 
^  monks  are  seen  at  the  extremity.    The  Count  approaches  tne 
«pot.     A  mysterious  figure  is  standing  behind  the  priests,  and  leans 
against  a  statue.    A  hood  veils  her  features ;  it  has  the  long  black 
tunic  of  the  monks  of  St.  Irenaeus.    Arthur  inspects  it  attentively, 
and  his  heart  beats.  No  more  doubt  but  that  it  is  Ala'is :  the  elegance 
t>f  her  form  could  not  be  wholly  concealed  beneath  her  sombre  dis- 
guise*   It  is  Hebe  dad  in  ike  mantle  of  the  queen  of  Night ;  it  is  ike 
ntosi  timid  qf  the  Graces  veiling  herself  in   the  presence  of  Love ;  it 
is  a  blushing  morn  veiled  in  a  cloud.  ••••••  The  door  of  the  church 

J8  opened.    The  couple  are  summoned  to  the  altar.    Every  thing  is 
Teady.*  -  •  •  •  -The  Prior  standing  near  Arthur,  reminds  him  of  ' ' 


[>pened.  The  couple  are  summonec 
idy.  •  •  •  •  •  -The  Prior  standing  near 
tfa.    **  Isolette/'  replies  the  Count,  ] 


oath.  **  Isolette,"  replies  the  Count,  presenting  his  hand  to  her,  **  I 
am  Uiine."  He  speaks,  but  looks  at  Alais.  Ihinking  that  he  did 
Aot  see  her,  she  leans  her  head  upon  a  pillar.  Her  stifled  breath, 
the  painful  heavinss  of  her  bosom  prove  the  suppressed  sighs  with 
whjcn  she  laboured  At  this  spectacle  Arthur  is  overwhelmed  with 
idl  the  thoughts  which  assail  both  his  intellect  and  his  heart.  He 
lets  go  the  hand  of  Isolctt^— he  sinks  upon  a  chair  senselesSi  uttering 
words,  **  bdette,  pardon  me.*'  * 


Bat  we  sire  fatigued  with  translating  the  fade  and  mawkish 
■wnirnsr  of  this  popular  romance,  tt  is  only  to  convey  some 
^flt  idea  of  tlie  skill  and  tact  with  which  the  Vicompte  weaves 
his  plots,  the  verisimilitude  of  his  incidents,  and  the  strict 
approximation  of  both  to  trutli  and  nature,  that  we  rapidly 
trace  the  remaining  porlion  of  the  story. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  with  what  feelings  Izolette  con- 
templated the  strange  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  sentimental 
young  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  After  a  pretty 
lair  allowance  of  fainting,  falling  down  with  exhaustion,  &c. 
&c.,  she  relinquishes  her  title  to  his  hand,  and  proposes  that 
he  should  only  love  her  as  a  sister.  The  old  Prior,  as  may  be 
supposed,  falls  a  scolding;,  tells  them  that  the  vow  cannot  be 
retracted,  and  reminds  them  of  the  scandal  which  the  break- 
ing of  the  nuptials  would  bring  down  upon  the  Church.  Inis 
has  no  effect  upon  Izolette,  wno  pulls  off  her  veil,  tears  away 
all  her  bridal  ornaments,  and  her  marriage  fillet,  and  protests 
that  she  will  seek  a  retreat  in  the  Benedictine  convent,  and 
renounce  all  the  pomps  and  pleasures  of  the  world.  At  this 
moment,  in  rushes  the  Stranger,  seizes  Izolette,  and  replaces  on 
her  head  her  flowers,  her  diamonds,  her  crown  and  veil ; — insist- 
ing that  she  must  be  the  wife  of  Arthur,  and  conducting  both  of 
them  to  the  altar.  At  length,  the  fatal  yes  is  pronounced,  when 
Ala'is  falls  down  nearly  speechless  with  horror.  The  hero  had 
indeed  uttered  the  word,  but  lost  his  reason  as  it  fell  from  his 
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lips  ;  he  knocks  ilowo  the  priest,  protests  against  his  marriage, 
curses  and  blasphemes  at  an  extraordinary  rate,  and  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  sentimental  madness,  runs  towards  the  Stranger, 
drags  her  along  the  corridors  and  galleries  of  the  monastery^ 
into  a  narrow  cell  which  communicates  with  no  other  apartment. 
'  Idole  de  ma  vie,  nous  sommes  seuls,  nous  sommes  libres — 
'  m'aimes-tu  ?*  We  cannot  transcribe  the  blasphemous  and 
licentious  ravings  which  M.  D'Arlincourt  is  now  pleased  to  put 
into  the  moutli  of  his  hero.     One  specimen  will  suffice. 

<  Etrangcrcy  jc  to  crois  pure il  faut  que  I'angc  soit  au  d£mon, 

dut  la  creation  tout  entiere  en  frcmir  dans  rcternit6.  Meurtre! 
8acriI6gc !  adultcre !  eclairez  de  vos  noirs  flambeaux  I'hymen  du  crime 
ct  du  malbcur !  soyez  tons  ici  Ics  tcmoins  des  supr^mes  felicitts  de 
I'amour  et  du  desespoir !' 

This  is  admirable.  The  supreme  felicities  of  love  and  de- 
spair !     She  is  rescued  by  the  Count  des  Barres. 

But  the  secret  now  comes  out.  Who  is  Alais  ?  Why — the 
(|ucen  of  Philip-Augustus,  La  Rchie.  Agnes  de  Meranie  is 
recognized  by  the  count.  At  this  moment,  the  V^icompte  very 
judiciously  makes  Arthur  cut  his  throat,  but,  to  our  great  an- 
noyance, he  appears  again  before  the  conclusion  of  the  story. 

But  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  explication  of  the 
mystery.    And  here  the  Vicompte  has,  with  a  few  exquisite 
strokes  of  art,  contrived  so  to  jumble  and  to  confound  history 
and  romance,  and  so  to  make  them  change  sides  with  eacn 
other,  as  to  destroy  the  distinctive  attributes  of  both.     We 
have  no  doubt  that,  in  the  main,  the  story  of  Agnes  de  Meranie, 
the  second  wife  of  Philip-Augustus,  is  authentic  ;  but  our  Au- 
thor has  so  disfigured  and  disguised  it  in  the  gipsey  attire  of 
his  tawdry  but  thread-bare  diction,  that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  it  from  fiction.    Agnes,  so  it  should  seem 
from  M.  D'Arlincourt,  though  it  no  where  appears  in  history, 
had  cherished  a  romantic  attachment  to  Philip-Augustus  for 
the  daring  and  heroic  achievements  of  that  valorous  prince. 
Her  singular  beauty  had  attracted  many  regal  and  illustrious 
admirers,  but  she  rejected  the  most  splendid  offers.    On  his 
return  from  Palestine,  the  king  espoused  Isamberg  of  Den- 
mark.   Agnes  still  sighed  in  secret.    A  person  of  the  name 
of  Vanaubry,  of  whom  nothing  was  known  but  that  he  had 
inexhaustible  wealth   at  his  command,  in  fact,   one  of  the 
adepts  in  the  cabalistical  art,  promised  her  that  she  should 
become  the  spouse  of  Philip.    We  conjecture  that  M.  D'Arlin- 
court took   his  sketch  of  nis  character  from  Dr.  Campbell's 
llcrmippus  Iledivivus,  in  which  several  of  these  lucky  person- 
age:?, who  hud  the  art  of  indefinitely  prolonging  tlieir  lives. 
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and  of  acquiring  unlimited  riches,  are  commemorated.    The 
Comte  de  Saint  Germain,  of  whom  Madame  Campan  speaks  as 
residing  at  Paris*  is  a  mere  wandering  fiction,  successively  re- 
vived in  every  country  of  Europe,  but  in  fact  derived  from  the 
extraordinaiv  pretensions  of   tne  Hermetic  or  Rosicrucian  phi- 
losophy,  which  attained   their   ^eatest  height    during    the 
early  and  middle  parts  of  the  eighteenth  century.    This  de 
Vananbry,  however,  undertakes  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of 
her  love  and  her  ambition,  on  the  conditions  only  of  her  solemn 
ratification,  a  lock  of  her  hair,  and  her  portrait.    To  these  re- 
quisitions, Agnes  in  an  evil  hour  assented ;  but  an  instinctive 
ramorse  seized  her  when  she  communed  with  herself.    She 
feared  that  she  had  sold  herself  to  the  powers  of  evil,  and 
wished  to  retract  her  covenant.    In  vain,  for  Vauaubry  was 
gone,  and  the  most  diligent  inauiries  could    not  ascertain 
whither.  Her  brother  Leopold  (Valaebourg),  the  prince  of  Mera- 
nie,  was  the  companion  and  friend  of  the  King.    He  announces 
to  her  the  divorce  of  Philip-Augustus  from  Isamberg,  the  annul- 
ment of  the  marriage  by  an  ecclesiastical  synod,  and  the  offer 
of  his  hand  and  throne  to  Agnes.    A  deputy  from  the  French 
monarch  arrives  at  her  father  s  court,  who  endeavours  to  over- 
come his  daughter's  superstitious  repugnance  to  the  honour  to 
which  she  had  been  destined.    The  marriage  is  solemnized, 
but,  from  that  hour,  the  beautiful  princess  of  Meranie  bade 
adieu  to  happiness.    She  is  coldly  received  by  the  French 
people,  who  predicted  from  this  unholy  marriage  the  worst  of 
evils.    She  reels  that  she  is  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  in- 
auspicious and  calamitous  events,  and  her  heart,  amidst  all  the 
Splendours  of  the  Louvre,  dies  away  within  her.    Her  court  is 
escorted  by  the  high  nobility  of  the  realm,  and  she  is  received 
eveiy  where  with  hate  or  disaffection.    The  pope  fulminated 
anathemas  and  excommunication  against  Philip-Augustus  and 
his  Idnedom.    A  famine  and  drought  overspread  the  land,  and 
these  aisasters  are  attributed  to  the  ill-fated  marriage.    At 
last.  Agnes  herself  implores  the  monarch  to  abandon  her,  and 
thus  to  avert  the  visitations  of  offended  heaven,  and  conciliate 
the  affections  of  his  people.    The  generous  and  warm-hearted 
monarch  remains  heroically  stedfast.    He  has  to  combat  with 
foreign  and  domestic  warfare ;  his  provinces  are  desolate.    The 
fatal  defeat  of  Gisors  crowns  his  disasters.    He  listens  to  the 
supplications  of  Agnes,  and  yields  to  the  voice  of  his  people. 
Agnes  retires  into  exile  to  the  castle  of  Karency,  where  every 
thine  requisite  to  her  rank  and  her  comfort  is  provided  for  her. 
Isainbei^  is  restored  to  the  throne.    In  the  mean  while,  one 
project  seemed  to  occupy  her  soul ;  it  was  to  retire  into  some 
sequestered  solitude  without  the  privity  of  the  king,  who,  she 
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feared,  would  oppose  it.  But  how  was  this  to  be  efFected? — Lei  of 
observe  the  admirable  ingenuity  with  which  the  unhappy  queen, 
or  rather  M.  D'Arlincourt    has  contrived  it.     AmoDff  those 
who  followed  her  waning  fortunes  w^is  the  Countess  de  nMifl, 
who,  in  person,  figure,  voice,  &c.,  happened  to  be  the  very 
counterpart  of  Agnes.    This  lady  undertakes  to  act  the  part  of 
the  queen,  in  order  to  enable  her  royal  mistress  to  execute  bcr 
favourite  scheme  of  retirement  into  some  quiet  spot,  where  she 
may  indulge  her  sorrows  freely.    Ames  quits  the  casde  of 
Karency,  with  enough  money  to  be  above  the  apprehension  of 
want,  and  assuming  the  name  of  Alais,  fixes  herself  in  a  wUte 
cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Montolin.    These  sii 
strokes  which  the  Vicompte  frequently  exhibits  in  his  roBBBSSiL 
In  "  Le  Renegat/'  Agobar,  a  chief  of  banditti,  torn  oat  10  bt 
Clodomir,  the  kin^  of  France,  in  disguise.    Nothing  iMMli 
us  so  much  as  these  sudden  transitions  of  character.    The 
famous  discovery  of  a  knight-templar  in  the  person  of  a  waiter, 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  eye  of  their  Author  when  he  frused 
each  incident;   but  M.  DArlincourt  has  excelled  the  Anti* 
jacobin  dramatist,  by  investing  his  heroine  with  a  mnch  higher 
dignity,  and  consequently  has  proportionally  increased  its  in- 
terest. 

We  rapidly  dismiss  the  rest.  Arthur  dies,  but  a  farioaf 
quarrel  unaccountably  takes  place  between  Agnes  and  IzdeCle 
at  his  death-bed.  The  queen  claims  him  asherlorcr, — the 
young  lady  as  her  husband.  This  dispute  is  as  unaccoontably 
made  up,  by  their  entering  into  a  mutual  agreement  to  weep  st 
his  tomo. 

To  some  of  our  readers  we  may  owe  an  apology  for  devoting 
so  long  an  article  to  the  exposure  of  this  extravagant  and  ab- 
surd composition.  But  our  primary  duty  is  to  keep  watch  and 
ward  in  the  literary  commonwealth,  ne  quid  deii  ummti  cnitf* 
M.  D'Arlincourt*s  works,  it  is  true,  are,  if  we  are  not  mistasen, 
doomed  to  an  early  grave.  Bom  with  every  symptom  of 
mature  debility,  their  earliest  infancy  bears  the  jade$  Hi^ . 
erotica  of  an  unsound  and  decayed  constitution.  In  the  nmB* 
time,  however,  they  may  do  much  mischief.  There  is  each  a 
thine  as  contagion,  at  least,  in  morals,  and  we  have  no  qoaraa- 
tine  laws  to  protect  us  against  the  dangers  of  French  liteialare. 
There  are  many  unreflecting  or  yuuthful  readers,  whose  jadge- 
ments  may  not  be  proof  against  the  seductive  fallaciea  of  wast 
goes  by  the  name  of  sentiment,  but  which  consists  in  aettnig 
more  than  arming  the  passions  with  splendid  and  JBBUfjaing 
sophisms.  M.  D  Arlincourt,  as  a  sentimental  writer,  nas  ao 
slight  tincture  of  the  manner  and  the  thinking  of  DideioL 
Through  all  his  romances^  tliere  may  be  traced  something  that 
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looks  like  the  love  of  virtue ;  but  a  little  examination  will  soon 
convince  us,  that  what  is  so  ardently  extolled  and  so  warmly 
describedf  is  any  thing  else  than  virtue ; — the  mixture  of  a 
cold  and  apparently  philosophical  analysis  with  an  exalted  tone 
of  sentiment  y  conveyed  in  vehement  and  overheated  expression. 
Every  thing  on  his  canvas  is  out  of  its  just  proportion  and  due 
keeping ;  all  is  glaring  and  glowing.  The  meanest  incidents 
are  invested  in  the  utmost  pomp  and  prodigality  of  phrase ; 
and  the  writer  imagines,  when  he  has  decked  out  his  thoughts 
in  this  May-day  finery,  that  no  one  will  detect  their  intrinsic 
poverty.  He  belongs  also  to  the  professors  of  that  heartless 
and  anfeelinp  warmth  so  observable  amongst  the  cold  and  fri- 
volous declaimers  of  the  modem  Parisian  school,  of  which  M. 
Chateaabriand,  his  brother  Vicompte,  stands  at  the  head, — 
who  spar  and  lash  themselves  into  an  artificial  energy  o£  ex- 
pression without  the  faintest  spark  of  real  feeling. 

In  a  mere  literary  point  of  view,  our  strictures  will  not,  we 
hope,  be  considered  as  nugatory.  The  popularity  of  M.  D'Ar- 
lincoart*s  romances  proves  the  deficiency  uf  the  French  in  the 
elegant  department  of  historical  romances ;  for,  if  any  eminent 
•tandards  in  this  branch  of  composition  had  existed  in  their 
language,  such  works  as  Le  Renegat  and  L'Etranger6  would 
never  have  been  written,  or  never  read. 


Art.  III.     Considerations  addressed  to  the  Eclectic  Ranewer^  in  De* 

Jenee  of  those  vAo  maintain  that  Baptism  should  precede  Commu^ 

man  :  occsiioned  by  his  Address  to  Cforrespondents  in  the  Eclectic 

Review  for  December  1824.    By  Joseph  Kinghom.  8vo.  pp.  38. 

Norwich*  1825. 

^■^HE  major  part  of  oar  readers  are,  we  presume,  aware  that, 
-*-    from  its  very  commencement,  the  Eclectic  Review  has  had 
among  its  regular  contributors  and  ablest  supporters,  indi?i- 
dnale  Aolding  widely  different  sentiments  relative  to  the  mode 
and  eabject  of  Baptism.    A  very  agreeable  necessity  has  con- 
sequently been  laid  upon  us,  of  excluding  from  our  pages  that 
one  topic  of  interminable  and  angry  controversy ;  ana  although 
writers  and  pamphleteers  on  either  side  may  have  been  not  a 
little  dissatisfied  with   our   magnanimous    or  pusillanimous 
■ilence^ — ^we  care  not  which  epithet  is  applied  to  it — ^we  frankly 
confess  that  we  have  never  in  any  single  instance  regretted  the 
compact  to  which  we  are  pledged.    While  severally  holding 
our  respective  opinions  with  sufficient  firmness  and  decision, — 
for  Eclectics  are  not  latitudinarians, — we  have  been  able  to 
imuntain  inviolate  among  ourselves  the  principle  of  Catholic 
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communion^  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  or  difBcuttyr 
whatever  loss  the  public  may  have  sustained  by  our  reserve. 

On  the  appearance,  however,  of  Mr.  HalPs  "  Terms  of  Com- 
munion," we  felt  bound  to  assert  our  conviction  of  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  principles  so  luminously  and  eloquently 
stated  m  that  masterly  production,  on  the  express  ground  that 
their  application  was  by  no  means  limited  to  the  particular 
'  case  of  the  Baptists  and  Pasdobaptists/  but  related  to  the 
prevailing  practice  of  perhaps  all  the  churches,  whether  na- 
tional or  congregational,  of  Christendom*.  In  taking  this 
view  of  the  subject,  we  were  warranted  by  the  Author's  own 
statement  of  his  design.    '  The  practice  of  incorporating  pri- 

*  vate  opinions  and  human  iustitutions  with  the  constitution  of 
'  a  church,  and  with  the  terms  of  communion,  has  long  ap- 
'  peared  to  him/  says  Mr.  Hall,  speaking  of  himself  as  tlie 
Writer, '  untenable  in  its  principle  and  pernicious  in  its  effects. 
'  There  is  no  position  in  the  whole  compass  of  theology,  of  the 

*  truth  of  which  he  feels  a  stronj^er  persuasion,  than  that  no 
'  man  or  set  of  men  are  entitled  to  prescribe,  as  an  indis- 

*  pensable  condition  of  communion,  wnat  the  New  Testament 

<  has  not  enjoined  as  a  condition  of  salvation.    To  establish 

*  this  position,  is  the  principal  object  of  the  following  work  ; ' 
'  and  although  it  is  more  immediately  occupied  with  the  discus- 

'  sion  of  a  case  of  conduct  which  respects  the  Baptists  and 

*  Pajdobaptists,  that  case  is  attempted  to  be  decided  entirely 

<  upon  the  principle  now  mentioned,  and  is  no  more  than  the 

*  application  of  it  to  a  particular  instance.' 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  narrow  the  application  of  the 
principle  to  the  case  in  question,  and  then  to  charge  Mr.  Hall 
with  partiality  and  unfairness  in  bringing  accusations  against 
his  own  denomination,  which,  it  is  contended,  apply  equally  to 
the  practice  of  other  communities.  So  far,  however,  as  this  is 
the  case,  such  communities  stand  equally  condemned  by  the 
Writer's  uncompromising  and  explicit  maintenance  of  his  general 
principle.  It  is  not  Mr.  Hall,  but  his  opponents,  who  insist 
that  tne  case  of  Baptists  and  Pasdobaptists  is  altogether  per 
se :  that  nothing  analogous  to  it  can  exist  in  other  commu- 
nions ;  that  no  general  reasoning  touches  it.  Mr.  Hall  lays  it 
down  as  his  fundamental  principle,  that  even/  church  which 
prescribes,  as  a  term  of  communion,  what  the  New  Testament 
has  not  enjoined  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  is  wrong  and 
blame-worthy,  and  that  the  strict  Baptists  are  so,  inasmuch  as. 
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by  requiring  uniformity  of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  Bap- 
tism, they  do  exact  what  they  themselves  admit  to  be  not  a 
csondition  of  salvation.  The  reply  of  his  opponents  is  substan- 
tially twofold.  First,  they  say,  we  are  ri^ht  in  so  doing,  be- 
cause Baptism  is  specifically  excepted  by  Christ  himself  from 
the  application  of  every  Scriptural  principle.  Secondly, — and 
this  18  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  specimen  of  arguing 
that  was  ever  employed  in  any  controversy — if  we  have  not  a 
riebt  to  insist  on  uniformity  in  this  particular,  then,  the  Church 
oi  England  had  a  right  to  insist  on  uniformity  in  other  parti- 
culars. If  we  are  chargeable  with  schism  in  dividing  tlie 
Church  of  Christ  by  insisting  on  our  terms  of  communion, 
then  the  Authors  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  were  justified  in 
insisting  on  their  terms  of  communion.  If  the  former  argu- 
ment 18  no  better  than  wiiat  logicians  term  a  begging  of  the 
question,  the  latter  is  something  beyond  a  non  sequitur :  it  is 
an  argument  turned  topsy  turvy,  proving  the  very  opposite  of 
the  inference  drawn  from  it.  Yet,  so  delighted  is  Mr.  King- 
hom  with  this  most  fantastic  paradox,  borrowed  from  the  esti- 
mable Vicar  of  Chobham,  that  he  gravely  urges  it  again  and 
again,  and,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  seems  to  exult  in  the 
annihilating  conclusion,  while  he  asks,  '  Whu  do  not  Mr.  Hall 
<  and  the  £electic  Reviewer  go  to  the  Establishment  V 

Being  thus  called  upon  to  answer  a  fair,  though,  we  must 
take  the  liberty  to  think  not  a  very  wise  question,  we  have 
deemed  it  unbecoming  to  remain  longer  silent ;  and  though 
we  cannot  presume  to  speak  for  Mr.  Hall,  we  will  reply  to  it 
as  recardB  ourselves.  But  first,  we  will  state  the  argument  in 
Mr.  Kinghom^s  own  words. 

*  llie  tendency  of  Mr.  HalPs  reatoniog  is  also  marked  by  a  writer 
of  a  diferent  description^  who  asks  him  how  he  can  juit^y  his  Dis- 
pwisT/roM  the  Church  of  Ei^jtand  on  the  principles  of  his  own  work. 
The  Rer.  Charles  Jerram»  Vicar  of  Chobhamt  in  a  volume  entitled^ 
''Conversations  on  Infant  Baotism,"  &c«  brinss  the  subject  forward 
in  along  note.  He  classes  Dr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Hall  together;  he 
compliments  diem  both,  and  is  glad  that  he  can  appeal  to  such  unex- 
ceptionable authorities.  He  argues  from  what  they  have  each 
brought  femmd;  and  contends  that,  on  their  principle,  Dissenters 
oiubt  not  to  have  left  the  Establishment*  He  observes,  that  Mr. 
Hab  dhallenges  the  Baptisto  to  produce  a  single  instance  of  with- 
drawing from  the  ancient  church  on  the  account  of  Infant  baptism ; 
that  this  shews  at  least  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Hall,  that  difference  of 
opinion  on  Uiis  important  rite,  a  difference  so  great  as  to  annul  the 
orcbnance  in  the  minds  of  the  Baptists,  is  not  a  legitimate  cause  of 
separation.— »That  if  any  thing  may  be  considered  as  of  such  minor 
importance  that  it  may  be  merged  for  the  sake  of  peace,  the  circum- 
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stantialfi  in  the  administration  of  the  Lord'a  Supper  may  be  Tiewed  m 
that  light:  and  he  tells  un,  that  **  the  doctrine  which  Mr.  Hall  Im 
down  as  the  foundation  of  a  more  extended  communion  among  ine 
various  denominations  of  Christians  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  thii 
conclusion." — That  we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hall  for  aaserting 
that  nothing  less  than  a  radical  defection  from  the  purity  of  Apos- 
tolical doctrine  and  discipline  can  authorise  the  principle  of  aepara- 
tion  or  exdusion  from  Christian  communion.  This,  Mr.  Jerram  uyn^ 
is  **  a  most  important  concession  ;**  and  he  adds,  "  We  may  challeoge 
the  world  to  substantiate  such  a  charge  against  ui,  as  would  render  if 
improper,  on  these  principles^  to  continue  within  her  pale*  or  make  it 
a  matter  of  indifference  to  desert  her  communion." ' 

'  Mr.  Jerram  is  a  man  of  sense/  says  Mr.  Kinghom.  (Mr. 
Jerram  owes  Mr.  Kinghorn  a  bow.)  iVIen  of  the  beat  aense, 
however,  are  not  infallible,  as  we  shall  presently  abew.  Bat 
may  we  be  allowed  to  put  a  question  to  Mr.  Kinghom.  u  he 
has  put  one  to  us ;  whether  he  is  himself  satisfied  as  to 
the  fairness  and  conclusiveness  of  Mr.  Jerram'a  reasoning? 
Will  he  stake  his  reputation  for  acuteness  on  this,  iaaue,  tut 
Mr.  Hall  has  no  other  way  of  escape  from  the  dilemma,  thia 
renouncing  either  his  Catholicism  or  his  Diasent  ?  If  Mr. 
Kinghom  can  have  been  honestly  taken  in  by  thia  veij 
shallow  reasoning,  he  is  not  the  '  man  of  sense'  we  took  lun 
for.  If  he  is  conscious  that  Mr.  Jerram  reaaona  badly,  we 
cannot  praise  his  ingenuousness. 

Mr.  Jerram,  in  the  passage  inferred  to,  adds:  '  I  am  awars, 
'  indeed,  that  Mr.  Hall  makes  an  exception  to  the  EataUiihed 
'  Church,  and  contends  that,  while  it  is  wrong  for  other  de- 
*  nominations  of  Christians  who  held  the  essentiala  of  lelkioa, 
^  to  exclude  each  other  from  the  mutual  participation  of  tki 
'  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  would  be  improper  for 
'  Dissenters  to  communicate  with  our  church,  on  tne  maad 
'  that  such  an  act  would  compromise  the  principlea  of  Dir 
'  sent.'  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Hall  makes  no  exoButiom  to  his 
own  principle,  whatever  exception  he  may  ma!ko  agaiatf 
the  Cnurch  for  brincinjg  in  "  inventions*'  in  violation  of  Art 
principle.    We  shall  cite  his  words. 

'  It  is  one  thing  to  decline  a  connexion  with  the  menbeii  of  acn^ 
munity  absobtiefyf  or  simply  because  they  belong  to  such  a 
nity,  and  another  to  join  with  them  in  practices  which  we  t 
perstitious  and  erroneous.  In  the  latter  instance,  we  *^"«not  he 
absolutely  to  refuse  a  connexion  with  the  pious  part  of  such  80( ' 
we  decline  it  merely  because  it  is  clogged  with  conditiooa  dun  .^ 
it  impracticable.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  fiir 
ample,  without  manifest  mconsistencv,  to  become  a  member  of  lit 
Established  Church ;  but,  to  admit  the  members  of  that 
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9  participate  at  the  Lord*8  Tablet  without  demanding  a  formal  re- 
anciation  of  their  peculiar  sentiments^  includes  nothing  contradic- 
iry  or  repugnant.  The  cases  are  totally  distinct,  and  the  reasons 
'hich  would  apply  forcibly  against  the  former,  would  be  irrelevant 
)  the  latter.'     Terms  of  Communion*  p.  6. 

Now,  can  any  thing  be  plainer,  than  that  Mr.  Hall  rests  the 
snpropriety  or  a  Dissenter's  conimuning  with  the  Established 
Ihurchy  purely  on  what  he,  the  Dissenter,  deems  superstitious 
T  erroneous  in  the  services  of  the  Church  ?  It  is  because  such 
onununioD  is  clogged  with  terms,  imposed  by  the  Church, 
rhich  render  it  to  him  impracticable ;  because,  by  the  exacting 
f  those  conditions,  he  is  virtually  excluded  from  communion. 
(Tbether  the  practices  he  is  required  to  join  in,  be  really  super- 
titions  or  erroneous,  is  not  the  present  question.  On  this 
iQtqt,  Mr.  Kinghorn  and  his  coadjutor  Mr.  Jerram  would  not, 
re  apprehend,  entirely  agree.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  they 
rere  regarded  as  such*  by  the  Puritans  ;  and  although  it  is  the 
uhion  to  ridicule  their  conscientious  scruples,  in  our  judset- 
netit,  they  had  reason  on  their  side.  They  considered  Uie 
irescribed  attitude,  in  connexion  with  the  language  of  the  com- 
annion  service,  as  too  closely  resembling  the  adoration  of  the 
lemeots,  and  too  much  favouring  tlie  delusion  of  transubstan- 
iation  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference. 
liey  would  gladly  have  communicated  with  the  Church,  if 
enns  had  not  been  insisted  on,  which  they  could  not  con- 
dentioualy  comply  with ;  and  on  the  unlawfulness  of  the  au- 
hority  which  decreed  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  terms  of 
lommunion,  they  rested  the  vindication  of  their  nonconformity. 
ir.  Jerram  is  unable  to  perceive  why  they  should  have  made 
iny  difficulty  in  the  busmess;  and  Mr.  Kinghorn  says,  Mr. 
ferram  is  a  man  of  senae,  and  affects  to  agree  with  him  f 

But  we  by  no  means  understand  Mr.  Hall  as  referring  to  the 
acre  act  of  what  is  called  talking  the  Sacirament  at  church,  when 
le  says,  that  there  are  terms  imposed  by  the  Establishment, 
md  practices  enjoined  by  its  ritual,  which  render  it  impossi- 
de  for  a  Protestant  Dissenter,  without  manifest  inconsistency, 
0  become  a  member  of  it.  It  was  natural  for  Mr.  Jerram  to 
im  into  the  error  of  making  this  a  test  of  churchmauship,  see- 
Dg  that  it  is  the  only  test  which  the  State  re<|uxre8.  Mr.  King- 
lonif  however,  knows  that  there  have  been  Dissenters — let  him 
)all  them  inconsistent  if  he  pleases — who  have  not  *deemed  it 
■proper  to  communicate  with  '  Our  Church,'  as  Mr.  Jerram 
tjka  it,  nor  have  considered  themselves  as  compromising,  bv 
bat  act»  any  one  principle  of  Dissent ;  but  yet  have  preferrecC 
II  what  appeared  to  them  sufficient  grounds,  the  simpler  wor- 
hip  and  more  Scriptural  discipline  of  the  Dissenters.    We 

S  O  2 
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speak  not  of  the  Wcsteyan  Methodists,  who  almost  vnivenaUy, 
we  believe,  hold  occasional  communion  with  tlie  Church  of 
Enofland  to  be  lawful,  but  of  the  Dissenters  of  other  days,— 
men  who  were  neither  trimmers  nor  time-servers,  and  who,  when 
attacked  by  the  strait-laced  strict- communionists  of  thatdaj, 
found  no  mean  apologist  in  the  admirable  John  Howe.  With 
regard  to  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  such  occaBionsI 
ccyiformity,  he  had  hitherto  scrupled,  he  says,  to  give  any  pub- 
lic opinion,  deeming  it  a  matter  respecting  which  eveiy  one 
should  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  judging  it '  do 
'  such  fault  (if  it  be  one)'  as  should  exclude  the  individotl 
])ractising  it  from  any  other  Christian  communion.  He  sup- 
poses that  a  person '  may  avoid  nioi*e  ordinary  communion  with 

*  a  church,  as  judging  it,  though  not  essentially  defective,  yet, 
'  to  want  or  err  in  some  circumstances  so  considerable,  aa  thit 
'  he  counts  another  church  comes  nearer  to  the  commoa 
'  Christian  rule,  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  finds  its  adnumstift- 
'  tions  more  conducing  to  his  spiritual  advantage ;'  and  yet,  lie 
may  be  led  by  thejudgementof  his  conscience,  occasionally  to 
communicate  with  the  former.    '  For,  judging  such  a  church 

true  as  to  essentials,  he  may  think  (occasion  inviting)  he  hath 
greater  reason,  though  it  be  defective  in  accidents,  to  coat- 
municate  with  it  sometimes,  than  to  shun  its  communion  al" 
ways ;  since  those  Christians  that  agree  in  all  the  essentiab 
of  Christianity,  agree  in  far  greater  things  than  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  disagree  in.  And  what  if  some  have  thoagfat  thit 
alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  occasional  communion  with 
a  church,  with  which  they  have  not  constant  commnnioOi 
that  they  may  do  it  and  themselves  that  right  before  the 
world,  as  to  testify  they  decline  it  not  as  (being)  no  chvch : 
why  may  they  not  be  supposed  to  do  this,  as  Slinking  it  t 
good  reason,  (whether  it  be  really  so  or  no,)  without  going 
against  conscience  herein  ?  And  yet,  the  same  peraon  wtj 
tliink  the  communion  of  another  church  preferable,  and.  m 
ordinary  resort,  rather  to  be  chosen,  as  therein  he  fiods 
the  same  essence,  with  more  regular,  grateful,  and  advaals- 
geous  modes  and  ways  of  administration.* 
And  here  it  is  anticipated  that  the  strict-communionist  will 
say :  '  But  since.  Sir,  you  think  it  not  unlawful  to  communicate 
'  with  such  a  church  sometimes,  why  should  you  not,  for-eoiB* 
'  mon  order's  sake,  do  it  always  ?*    '  Pardon  me  in  that,  ^ood 

*  8ir,'  is  the  reply  which  Mr.  Howe  supposes  the  individud 
might  make, — '   pardon  me  if  I  think   1  owe  more  to  whatl 


•  Works,  Vol.  iv.  p.  4(iO— 465. 
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*  lake  for  Christ's  rule  and  to  the  discernible  advantage  of  my 
'  own  soul ;  judging,  in  these  respects,  that  coinmunion  to  be 
'  best  which  I  more  constantly  adhere  to.     Let  me  be  excused, 

*  if  I  do  not  compliment  away  things  that  are  to  me  of  so  great 
'  importance.' 

But  here,  the  Churchman  steps  in,  and  asks  whether  the 
latitude  of  a  Christian  should  not  carry  hihi  to  fix  his  com- 
munion  with  the  larger  and  more  extensive  Church.  '  What  !* 
is  Mr.  Howe's  reply ;  '  should  the  latitude  of  a  Christian  bind 
'  him  to  one  sort  of  Christians,  with  exclusion  of  all  others?' 
Mr.  Jerram  forgets,  like  all  his  brethren  when  they  touch  on 
this  subject,  that  for  a  Churchman  to  refuse  communion  with 
Dissenters  because  he  may  disapprove  of  some  of  their  forms, 
is  conduct  to  the  full  as  sectarian  as  for  a  Dissenter  to  decline 
communion  with  the  Establishment, — even  allowing  that  the 
latter  has  no  stronger  objection  to  urge  against  its  ritual.  If 
the  Churchman  believes  circumstantials  to  be  unimportant,  let 
him  set  the  Dissenter  the  example  of  practically  recognising 
this  by  communicating  with  our  churches.  Till  then,  he  has 
no  right  to  talk  of  separation  and  exclusion  as  the  sin  of  the 
Dissenter.  He  excludes  himself,  voluntarily,  from  a  large 
pFoporUon  of  the  faithful ;  whereas  the  separation  of  the  Dis- 
senter, whose  conscience  will  not  allow  of  even  occasional 
conformity,  is  so  far  involuntary.  '  We  may  challenge  the 
'  worid,'  says  Mr.  Jerram,  *  to  substantiate  such  a  charge  against 
'  us,  as  would  render  it  improper,  on  these  principles,  to  con- 

*  tinue  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  or  make  it  a  matter  of 
'  indifierence  to  desert  her  community.'  And  we  challenge 
the  Church  and  the  world  to  substantiate  such  a  charge  against 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  as  would  it  render  it  improper  for 
a  Christian  to  continue  within  their  community,  or  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  renounce  communion  with  them.  And  as  Mr. 
Jernun  has  thrown  down  the  glove,  we  have  another  answer  to 
his  defiance.  What  charge  can  he  substantiate  against  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Scotland,  that  his  friends  should  set  up 
their  Episcopal  chapels  in  Edinburgh,  in  maintenance  of  a 
schismatical  separation  from  that  Church,  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  desert  her  coinmnnity  ?  When  Mr.  Jerram 
can  answer  these  q^uestions  satisfactorily,  he  may  renew  his 
challenge  to  the  Dissenters  with  a  better  grace. 

There  were  reasons  in  favour  of  the  practice  of  Occasional 
Confoimity  at  the  period  above  alluded  to,  which  no  longer 
exist,  now  that  regular  Dissenting  churches  are  established  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  with  the  full  concurrence  and 
mnoCion  of  the  Legislature.  As  a  question  of  expediency,  it 
low  assumes  a  difierent  shape ;  but  its  lawfulness  must,  ^e 
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conceive,  be  determined  purely  by  the  consideration,  whether 
the  conditions  enjoined  be  such  as  the  individual  can  consci- 
entiously comply  with.    If  such  compliance  would   involve  no 
practice  that  he  deems  superstitious  or  erroneous,  there  is  no- 
thing in  Mr.  Hall's  principle,  nor  in  any  principle  of  Dissent 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  to  prohibit  it.    '  Wtiy  then  do  not 
'  Mr.  Hall  and  the  Eclectic  Reviewer  go  to  the  Establishment  T 
If  '  going  to  the  Establishment'  means  communing  with  it,  it 
may  oe,  that  the  Reviewer  objects  to  the  language  of  the  Com- 
munion   Ser\'ice, — that  he  disapproves  of  the  indiscrimiDStp 
administration  of  the   ordinance, — the    no-discipline  of  the 
Church  ; — it  may  be,  that  he  simply  prefers  the  more  Scripta- 
ral  mode  and  discipline  of  tlie  Dissenters ;  added  to  which,  he 
may  never  have  been  placed  in  circumstances  that  supplini 
any  reason  for  '  going  to  the  Establishment.*     But,   were  he 
placed  in  a  foreign  land  where  no  other  communion  was  acces- 
sible, or  were  other  conceivable  circumstances  to  occur,  which 
should  require  him  to  give  such  a  proof  of  his  catholiciim. 
speaking  as  an  individual,  he  is  free  to  own,  that  ha  is  not 
aware  of  any  criminality  that  he  would  thereby  incur,  or  that 
his  conduct  in  such  a  case  would  furnish  any  ground  for  the 
charge  of  apostacy.*    Such  an  act  would  leave  him,  according 
to  his  own  judgement,  in  the  consistent  possession  of  all  the 
reasons  on  which  he  is  satisfied  to  rest  his  separation  from  the 
Establishment*     It  is  certain,  that  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  the  grounds  of  their  nonconformity,  seeine  that  they 
suffered  on  that  account,  the  loss  of  all  things, — tne  Puritans 
and  ejected  ministers,  held,  for  the  most  part,  the  lawfulness  of 
communion  with  tlie  very  Church  that  had  excommunicsfted 
and  was  still  persecuting  them.    Manton,  Baxter,  Alleine,  sod 
others  are  cited  by  Dr.  Mason  in  evidence  of  this  fact.    Mr. 
Howe's  testimony  is  decisive.     '  In  1662,*  he  says,  '  the  sane 
'  spirit  and  sentiment  appeared,  when  most  of  the  considerable 

*  ejected  London  ministers  met  and  agreed  to  hold  communion 
<  with  the  now  re-established  Church,  not  quitting  their  own 

*  ministry  or  declining  the  exercise  of  it,  as  they  could  have 
'  opportunity.  And  as  far  as  I  could  by  inquiry  learn,  I  ess 
'  little  doubt  this  to  have  been  the  judgement  of  their  fellow- 
'  suil'ercrs   through  the  nation,  in  great  part,  ever  since.     How 


*  The  objection  to  taking  the  Sacrament  at  Church  as  a  qualifi- 
cation, rests  on  very  distinct  grounds :  first,  the  baseneu  of  the  mt^ 
tive  ;  secondly,  the  scandalous  desecration  of  the  ordinance  by  nsk- 
ing  it  •  a  pick-lock  to  a  place ;'  and  thirdlv,  the  fraud  which  a  Dift- 
enter  commits  in  afibcting  to  pass  for  a  Churchman. 
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*  could  yoa/  he  asks  bis  assailant,  '  have  the  confidence  to 

*  represent  this  as  a  new  thing,  and  an  apostacy  from  primitive 

*  puritanism,  that  hath  in  it  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  primitive 

*  Christianity?' 

Now  these  estimable  men  certainly  carried  out  Mr.  Hall's 
principle  to  its  full  extent ;  nay,  went  further  than  his  doctrine 
re<}mres,  and  practically  conceded  more  than  he  contends  for. 
Will  Mr.  Kinehom  pretend  to  say  that  thev  acted  on  his  prin- 
ciple? Or  is  he  jprepared  to  maintain  that  these  venerable  con- 
lessors  were  not  justified  in  their  dissent,  that  they  did  not 
understand  the  principles  of  nonconformity,  and  that  thev 
might  as  well  have  gone  back  to  the  Estaolishment?  This 
would  be  a '  concession'  with  a  witness. 

But  Mr.  Kinghom  says : 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  this  outcrv  about  "*  assigning  to  schism  a 
plsoe  among  the  articles  of  faitli,"  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  charges  brought  against]  the  Nonconformists  by  Dr.  Stillingfleety 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  his  **  Unreasonableness  of  Separation ;"  to 
which  Dr.   Owen  returned  an  answer  in  his  '*  Enquiiy  into  the 
Original  .Nature,  Institution,  &c.  of  Evangelical  Churches."    Stil- 
lingfleet  professed  to  shew  the  *^  great  absuraities*'  that  followed  the 
allowance  of  the  causes  of  separation,  and  hence  he  arsued  their  in^ 
sv^dency.    He  says  :  **  These  five  especially  I  shall  insist  upon. 
1.  That  it  weakens  the  cause  of  the  Reformation.    2.  That  it  hinders 
all  union  between  Protestant  churches.    S.  That  it  justifies  the  ancient 
schisms  which  have  been  always  condemned  by  the  Christian  church. 
4u  Tlist  it  makes  separation  endless.    5.  That  it  b  contrary  to  the 
dblujsUon  which  lies  on  all  Christians  to  preserve  the  peace  and  unity 
of  the  diurch."    These  five  particulars  are  precisely  of  the  nature  of 
the  chwges  brought  by  Mr.  Hall>  and  repeated  by  the  Eclectic  Re- 
viewer.   Dr.  Owen  was  not  to  be  alarmed  by  such  an  outcry ;  he 
boldly  net  the  Bishop,  and  maintained  the  direct  reverse  of  his  pro- 
poaitioni.' 

Dr.  Owen  was  not  the  only  champion  who  had  the  boldness 
to  meet  '  the  Bishop.*  He  was  answered  by  Howe«  Vincent 
Alsop,  and  the  Author  of  a  biting  tract  entitled  (if  we  mistake 
not)  **  The  Rector  of  Sutton  a^inst  the  Dean  of  St.  Pauls,**  in 
which  Stillingfleet  was  playeaofi'  against  Stillingfleet  to  admi- 
ration. To  answer  the  Author  of  the  Irenicum  out  of  his  own 
month,  was  not  a  difficult  matter.  '  Let  men  turn  and  wind 
'  tliemselves  which  way  they  will/  is  his  language  in  one  place, 
'  by  the  very  same  arguments  that  any  wiU  prove  separation 
'  mm  the  Uhurch  of  Kome  lawfiil,  because  she  required  un- 
'  lawful  thin^  as  conditions  of  her  communion,  it  will  be 
'  proved  lawful,  not  to  conform  to  any  suspected  or  unlawful 

*  practice  required  by  any  church  governors  upon  the  same 
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terms  ;  if  the  thine:  so  required  be,  after  serious  and  sober 
inquiry,  judged  unwarrantable  by  a  inan*s  own  conscience.^ 
Mr.  liowe  says,  in  replying  to  the  Dean's  Sermon  :  •  We  can- 
not but  reckon  the  judgement  the   doctor  hath    given  in 
our  case  is  erroneous  and  indefensible  bv  any  man,  but  lea^t 
fitly,  of  most  other  men,  allenipted  to  te  defended  by  him- 
self.    From  whom  it  would  little  have  been  expected,  that 
he  should  so  earnestly  reconnuend   that  very  thing  to  us 
as  the  only   foundation  of   union,    which  he   had  so  pub- 
licly told  us,  in  his  preface  to  the  Irenicum,  *'  was,  witnont 
controversy,  the  main  in-let  of  all  the  distractions,  confusions 
and   divisions  of  the  CInislian  world,  namely,  the  aiding 
of  other  comlititms  of  church  communion  than  Christ  hath  doiif"^ 
'  The  Apostle  who  was  strong  in  the  faith,'  remarks  another 
of  the   Dean^s  nnswerersf,   *  parted  with   something   of  his 
'  liberty  to  please  the  weak;  therefore,  the  weak  must  part 

*  with  their  consciences,  wherein  they  have  no  liberty,  to 
'  gratify  the  strong.'  Dr.  Owen's  answer,  Mr.  Kinghom  docs 
not  appear  to  have  seen,  as  he  has  confounded  it  with  t 
later  and  larger  work.  It  is  entitled:  "A  brief  Vindication 
••  of  the  Nonconformists  from  the  Charge  of  Schism ;  as  it 
'*  was  managed  against  them  in  a  Sennon  preached  before 
"  the  Lord  Mayor,  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  Dean  of  St  Paul's. 
"  By  John  Owen,  D.D."  (sm.  4to.  pp.  6G,  1680.)  We  sbiB 
transcribe  a  few  sentences  from  it,  to  shew  the  way  in  wbich 
he  met  (not  the  Bishop,  but)  the  Dean.    *  We  agree  nvith  our 

*  Brethren  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  Gentiles  did  witk 

*  the  believing  Jews ;.  we  have  nothing  to  impose  in  reHgiom  on 
'  the  consciences  or  practices  of  any  other  churches  or  penom 

* we  desire  nothing  but  what  the  chiircbes  oT  the 

'  Gentiles  desired  of  old  as  the  only  means  to  prevent  divisioB 
'  in  them,  nsunely,  that  they  might  not  be  vnposed  on  to  observe 
'  those  things  which  they  were  not  Satisfied  that  it  was  the  snind 
'  of  Christ  they  should  observe.'  *  He  knows,  that,  by  the 
'  communion  and  uniting  ourselves  unto  the  church,  which  ■ 
'  pressed  either  on  ministers  or  people,  a  total  submission  unto 
'  the  rule  as  established  in  the  Book  of  Canons  and  Rnbric 
'  of  the  Liturgy  is  required  of  them  all.  When  this  is 
'  engaged  in,  there  is  no  sns])ending  of  communion  in  _ 
'  ticu/ar  riics  to  be  allowed.  They  who  give  up  themselves 
'  hereunto,  must  observe  the  whole  rule  to  a  tittle.     Nor  isil 


*  Ircmcum,   \\.  I.  ch.  vi.  ^  6. 
t  Stillingfleet  was  not  advanced  to  the  vpisco|Mil  bench  till  after 
tlic  Kevolutiun  :  he  was  uiiiy  Dean  ol'St.  Puul's  at  the  time  (16S0). 
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*  in  the  power  of  this  Reverend  Author,  who  is  of  great  dig- 

*  nit y  in  the  Church,  and  ns  like  as  any  man  I  know  to  be 

*  inclined  thereunto,  to  <:ivu  indulgence  unto  them  in  their 
'  abstinence  from  the  least  ceremony  enjoined.    Wherefore 

*  the  question  about  laif-commumon  is  concerning  that  which 

*  is  absnliite  and  totals  according  to  all  that  is  enjoined  by  the 
'  laws  of  the  hmd,  or  by  the  canons,  constitutions,  and  orders 

*  of  the   Church.    Hereby  are  they  obliged  to  bring  their 

*  children    to    be    baptized  with  the  use  of  the  aerial  sign 

*  uf  the  Cross ;  to  kneel  at  the  Communion  ;  to  the  religious 
'  observance  of  Ilolydays  ;  to  the  constant  use  of  the  Liturgy 
^  in  all  the  public  offices  of  the  Church,  unto   the  exclusion 

*  of  the  exercise  of  those  gifts  which  Christ  continues  to 
'  ciimmiuiicate  for  its  edification ;  to  forego  all  means  of 
^  public  edification  besides    that  in  their   parish    churches, 

*  wlicic,  to  speak  with  modesty,  it  is  oflt-times  scanty  and 

*  wanting;  to  renounce  all  other  assemblies  wherein  they  have 
'  had  great  experience  of  spiritual  advantage  unto  their  souls ; 
'  to  desert  the  obser\'ation  of  many  useful  Gospel  duties, 
'  in  their  mutual  watch  that  believers  of  the  same  Church 

*  ought  to  have  one  over  another ;  to  divest  themselves  of  all 
'  interest  of  a  voluntary  consent  in  the  discipline  of  the  church 
'  and  choice  of  their  own  pastors ;  and  to  submit  unto  an 
'  ecclesiastical  rule  and  discipline  which  not  one  in  a  thousand 
'  of  them  can  apprehend  to  have  any  thing  in  it  of  the  authority 
"  of  Christ  or  rule  of  the  Gospel ;  and  other  things  of  the  like 

*  nature  may  be  added.* 

Such,  then,  were  the  grounds  on  which  the  Nonconformists 
of  those  days  rested  the  necessity  and  lawfulness  of  their  se- 
paration from  the  Church  of  England.  The  terms  of  commu- 
uion  were  such  as  they  could  not  in  conscience  comply  with ; 
and  the  guilt  of  the  schiAD,  therefore,  they  justly  contended,  lay 
at  the  door  of  those  who  imposed  those  terms.  It  was  not  that 
they  scrupled  to  communicate  with  the  Church  in  many  things; 
the  act  of  kneeling  at  the  rails  excepted,  (and  many  did  not 
scruple  Uiis,)  they  had  no  objection  to  receive  the  Sacrament 
according  to  the  forms  of  tlie  Church ;  nor  did  they,  for  the 
most  part,  object  to  the  use  of  the  Liturey,  but  only  to  its  impo- 
sition exclusively  of  all  other  devotional  exercises.  The  grand 
argument,  however,  for  /(^^-nonconformity,  was,  the  sacrifice 
which  the  Church  demanded,  and  still  demands,  of  both  con 
science  and  personal  liberty,  in  the  matter  of  the  choice  of  a  pas- 
tor and  the  '  means  of  public  edification.*  In  other  words,  they 
could  not  consent  to  forego  the  privilege  of  attendance  on  a 
fiiithfiil  and  cvangelicul  ministry,  and,  when  the  Establishment 
had  inicjuituuiily  and  cruelly  ca^ft  out  of  her  bosom  the  Baxters 
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and  Howes,  the  Owens  and  Flavels,  the  fiates*8  and  Chsi« 
nocks  of  those  times,  content  themselves  with  an  attendajwe 
at  the  parish  church,  where  it  was  a  chance  that  thej  did 
not  hear  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  perverted  and  impiqpeil 
or  where,  at  the  best, 

*  The  hungry  sheep  looked  up  and  were  not  fed.'  ^       , 
They  would  not  desert  those  who  had  apostolicaily  ezeiciaed 
the  rule  over  them,  for  '  blind  guides '  and  *  dumb  dogs,'  the 
hirelings  of  a   persecuting  hierarchy.      The  ^nd  olqect  of 
the  original  estaolishnient  of  separate  assemblies,  the  standing 
reason  for  Dissent,  that  for  which  alone,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, it  is,  as  a  cause,  worth  supporting,  is  the  peipetnation 
ofan  evangelical  ministry.     We  are  rar  from  undervalniog 
the  advantages  connected  with  the  more  Scriptural  constitBr 
tion  and   discipline  of  congregational  churcnes;   but  stilli 
apart   from    a  faithful    ministry,    the   frame-work  of   such 
churches  becomes  as  empty  and  worthless  as  the  mere  fonm 
and  services  of  an  Establishment.    With  respect  to  all  ontward 
arrangements,  how   Scriptural  soever  in  themselves^  it  ntj 
truly  oe  said,  that  **  the  letter  killeth :   it  is  the  Spirit  that 
"  giveth  life.*'      Much  as  we  value  Dissenting  institntioDB. 
we  regard  them  merely  as  means  subservient  to  an  end,  an 
end  more  excellent  than   the  means, — the  perpetuation   and 
extension  of  the  Church   of  Christ.     But  whether  we  be 
right  or  wrong  in   this  view  of  the  object  and  grounds  of 
pur  separation,   this,   in  point   of  fact,  is  the  only  practical 
reason  for  Dissent  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  mindi 
of  the  laity   in  general.     *  I  cannot  but  believe,'  remarked 
Dr.  Doddnd^e,  '  that  if  the  Established  clerey  and  the  Dis- 
'  senting  ministers  in  |;eneral   were  mutualqf  to   exchange 
'  their  strain  of  preaching   and  their  manner  of  living  but 
'  for  one  year,  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  mr  cautt^  even  thoufi^ 
'  there  should  be  no  alteration  in  the  constitution  and  disa- 
'  pline  of  the  Church  of  England.* 

It  is  very  possible,  that  Mr.  Kingbom  may  be  filled  with 
horror,  and  nis  friends  of  the  EstabliiaJiment  may  exult,  at 
what  they  may  deem  our  concessions.  Why  then«  we  hear 
our  worthy  antagonist  shouting  out  again,  does  not  the 
Eclectic  Reviewer  ^o  to  the  Establishment  at  least  when  the 
preacher  is  evangelical  ?  As  we  have  something  fiirther  in  view 
than  replying  to  Mr.  Kinghom's  questions  and  exposing  his 
mistakes,  we  entreat  the  patience  of  our  readers  while  we  state 
the  reasons  which,  in  our  judgement,  bind  the  Dissenter  to  his 
own  communion  even  under  such  circumstances.  We  have 
reason  to  know  that,  in  cases  where  that  most  happy  accident^ 
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the  induction  of  an  evangelical  rector,  or  the  appointment  of 
an  evangelical    preacher  as  curate,   has  taken  place   in  any 
particular  locality,  the  flock  of  the  Dissenting  teacher  have 
Men  very  usuuUy  plied  with  that  argument, — *  there  is  no  oc- 
casion now  for  you  to  desert  the  Church.*    But  surely  the  re- 
ply is  sufficiently  obvious :  What  reason  does  such   a  circum- 
stance funiish  for  deserting  the  meeting-house,«-unless  evan- 
celical  instniction  is  no  longer  to  be  obtained  there  ?     In  our 
judgement,  the  worship,  the  discipline,  the  quality  of  the  pul- 
pit services,  the  constitution  of  congregational  churches,  all 
nnite  to  give  Dissenting  institutions  an  exceedingly  strong 
claim  to  preference.    In  fact,  all  the  reasons  for  lay-conformity 
except  one,  would  remain  in  full  force,  and  that  one  would  he 
by  no  means  nullified.    For,  let  us  suppose  that  the  Dissenter 
■o  applied  to  does  not  prefer  the  extemporaneous  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  public  services  to  the  liturgical,—- that  he  is  not  a 
member  of  tiie  congregational  church  with  which  he  worships, 
—that  he  has  not  studied  the  subject  of  tlie  constitution  of  a 
church, — and  that  the  discipline  of  our  societies  is  unattractive 
to  him. — (which  is  the  case  of  thousands  in  our  congregations,) 
— still,  if  he  is  sensible  of  the  value  of  an  evangelical  minis- 
try, and  reasons  at  all  about  the  matter,  he  must  reason  thus : 
What  security  does  the  Establishment  hold  out  to  me,  that,  if 
I  desert  the  Dissenting  community  to-day,  because  an  ecclesi* 
astical  appointment  over  which  I  have  no  control,  chances  to 
furnish  me  with  the  means  of  edification  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  I  may  not  be  deprived  of  that  benefit,  on  the  death  or 
removal  of  the  incumbent,  to-morrow  ?    Or  what  security  does 
the  system  of  patronage  which  is  the  life-blood  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, afTora,  that  my  children  shall  not  be  deprived  of  an 
evangelical  ministry  ?    If  I  join  the  Church,  that  Church  pro« 
bibits  me  henceforth  from  consulting  my  highest  interests  by 
attendance  on  any  but  the  ministers  it  may  choose  to  appoint. 
I  must  renounce  all  other  assemblies  of  Christians,  separate 
myself  from  all  other  communions ;  my  parish  church,  wnether 
the  gospel  be  preached  there  or  not,  must  be,  if  I  follow  the 
advice  of  my  new  leaders,  the  only  place  in  which  I  may  enjoy 
the  '  means  of  ^race/    And  in  the  mean  time,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  Dissenting  interest,  to  which,  up  to  this  time,  I 
have  been  indebted  for  the  only  efficient  provision  of  religions 
instniction, — of  the  system  which,  under  God,  has  perpetuated 
the  doctrines  of  the  Ueformation  in  this  country  in  the  form  of 
living  oracles,  when  the  Establishment  was  dead  down  almost 
to  its  very  root,  where  the  life  yet  lay  hid  in  her  Articles  ?  No, 
while  I  rejoice  that  the  pulpits  of  the  Establishment  are  now 
xiiade  to  resound  with  the  doctrines  of  Paul  instead  of  those  oC 
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Epictetus,  yet,  for  my  children's  sake,  and  For  the  Gospels  sake, 
I  must  stand  by  that  ecclesiastical  polity  which  has  alone  proved 
capable  of  keeping  pace  with  the  moral  wants  of  the  populB- 
tion,  from  which  have  emanated  those  institutions  which  are 
the  glory  of  the  country,  and  which  presents  the  only  security 
that  the  revival  of  religion  within  the  Establishment,  shall  not 
be  succeeded  by  a  relapse  into  secularity,  lethargy,  and  dark- 
ness. 

But  good  men  are  not  always  good  reasoners,  and  we  can 
conceive  of  circumstances  under  which  such  just  but  remote 
considerations  as  these  would  fail   to  have  their  due  effect. 
Should  an  evangelical  ministry  in  the  church  be  found  in  com- 
bination with  a  non-efficient  discharge  of  the  ministerial  func- 
tion in  the  meeting-house.—should  strict  communion  be  the 
law  of  the  Dissenting  community,  and  strict  communion  be 
associated,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  relaxed  discipline, — should 
the  most  exemplary  Christians  be  found  among  the  number 
excluded  and  repelled  from  communion,  while  among  those 
within  the  jealously  guarded  enclosure  are  found  many  who  are 
not  harmless,  and  blameless,  and  without  rebuke, — placed  in 
such  a  situation,  we  can  conceive  of  a  peedobaptist  going  to 
the  Establishment,  from  what  may  seem  to  him  the  same  neces- 
sity that  drove  his  forefathers  from  the  Church,  and  for  similar 
reasons ;  the  relaxation  of  godly  discipline,  and   '  the  adding 
*  of  other  conditions  of  church  communion  dian  Christ  hath 
'  appointed/    Nay,  we  can  conceive  of  a  Baptist's  being  led 
to  waver  in  his  non-conformity  under  such  circumstances,  on 
finding  himself  excluded,  by  the  anti-Christian  narrowness  of 
the  imposed  conditions,  from  communion  with  those  whom  he 
regards  as  the  excellent  of  the  earth ;  for  be,  not  less  than  the 
Churchman,  is  bound  by  those  terms,  to  renounce  fellowship 
with  every  other  Protestant  communion.    He  is  not  less  re- 
(luired  to  make  a  personal  surrender  of  his  Christian  liberty  to 
the  bigotry  of  his  sect.    And  should  he  be  placed  fAere  no 
Baptist  society  is  within  reach,  he  must  forego  altogether  one 
important  means  of  public  edification,  and,  so  far  as  regards 
that  ordinance  which  is  the  seal  and  symbol  of  Christian  fd- 
lowship,  shut  himself  out  from  the  communion  of  saints. 

As  Mr.  Kinghom  has  chosen  to  raise  the  alarm  that,  on  Mr. 
Hall's  principle.  Dissent  is  in  danger,  we  have  deemed  it  not 
irrelevant  to  shew  how  far  Dissent  may  be  endangered  by  the 
principles  and  practice  of  Mr.  Hall's  opponents.  It  is  no  im- 
possible, no  imaginary  case  that  we  have  drawn ;  and  efery 
churchman  who  is  a  man  of  sense,  will  not  fail  to  see  the  ad- 
vantage which  Mr.  Kinghorn  has  given  him.  The  Baptist 
refuses  communion  to  a  churchman  because  he  regards  him  as 
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nbapiized :  can  he  complain  if  the  clergyman  refuses  what  is 
enned  Christian  burial  to  the  children  of  the  Baptist  ?  The 
laptist  excommunicates  all  who  scruple  immersion:  has  he 
eason  to  complain  at  being  himself  excommunicated  ?  The 
iaptist  requires  that,  in  order  to  join  bis  society,  the  Peedo- 
mptist  should  ^ve  up  his  judgement  and  his  conscience* 
idmit  his  Christian  profession  to  have  been  hitherto  invalid, 
ind  re-enter  the  Church  as  a  newly  converted  heathen  or  re- 
rtored  penitent.  The  Church  of  England  did  not  require  quite 
K>  much  as  this,  when  they  exacted  re-ordination  from  tnose 
ninistere  who  would  otherwise  have  retained  their  cures.  And 
f  the  thing  required  be,  after  serious  and  sober  inquiry,  judged 
mwarrantable  oy  a  man's  own  conscience,  be  it  more  or  less 
that  is  required,  the  sin  and  mischief  of  the  imposition  are 
snicb  the  same.  The  Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  uniformity 
contended  for  by  Mr.  Kinghom,  both  involve  the  same  prin- 
Biple,«»the  making  human  opinions  the  conditions  of  church 
Mmmunion.  For,  though  Baptism  itself  cannot  be  termed  a  hu- 
man opinion,  yet,  the  primitive  mode  and  proper  subjects  of  the 
ordinance  must  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  range  of 
Ulible  opinion,  unless  the  power  of  makmg  terms  of  commu- 
nion, claimed  by  our  strict  Bajptist  friends,  is  connected  with 
the  mysterious  prerogative  ot  an  inspired  interpreter,  having 
authority  in  controversies  of  faith. 
So  much,  then,  for  Mr.  Kinghom's  attempt  to  identify  the 

Eractice  of  strict  communion  with  the  principles  of  Nonpon- 
^rmity, — ^principles  which  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would  so 
lingularly  have  misrepresented,  had  he  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  understand  them.  That  he  has  completely  misre- 
presented them,  so  far  as  regards  the  views  and  sentiments  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Nonconformists,  the  extracts  we  have 

Siven,  will  place  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt.  It  is,  indeed, 
ifficult  to  account  for  the  utter  confusion  of  ideas  which 
leems  to  prevail  in  his  mind  on  this  subject.  He  speaks  as  if 
the  nonconformity  of  the  Baptists  had  no  other  object  than  to 
uphold  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  immersion.    '  If  we  dis- 

*  pense  with  an  acknowledged  institution  of  Christ,'  he  says, 
'  for  the  sake  of  admitting  those  who  do  not  believe  it  is  their 

*  duty  to  obey  it — (a  gross  misrepresentation,  for  there  are 
no  Cnristians  who  do  not  believe  it  to  be  their  duty  to  obey  an 
acknowledged  institution  of  Christ — ) '  how  can  we  plead  tliat 

*  we  forsake  the  Established  forms  of  religion  for  the  sake  of 
'  adhering  to  the  plan  of  the  New  Testament  V  Let  our 
readers  contrast  this  meagre  exposition  of  the  Dissenter's  plea, 
with  the  tangible,  cogent,  and  unanswerable  reasons  for  their 
separation,  urged  by  the  veueniblc  founders  of  Protestant  Non- 
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conformity^  and  they  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand  wbyi  if 
driven  from  strict  communion,  Mr.  Kinghom  should  feel  him* 
self  unable  to  justify  his  dissent.     If  not  allowed  to  adhere  to 
his  notion  of  the  New  Testament  plan,  he  finds  noUiing  left  in 
Dissent  worth  contending  for.     Open  the  doors  of  strict  Bap- 
tist churches  to  the  pious  churchniun  or  psedobaptist,  and  tbe 
cause  is  lost.     He  might  continue  to  advocate  what  he  deems 
the  only  Scriptural  mode,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  from  tbe 
press,  and  to  administer  the  ordinance  as  befuce.     But  no ;  if 
lie  may  not  impose  that  mode  of  Baptism  as  a  term  of  commii- 
nion,  strange   to  say,  he  would  find  himself  without  defence 
against  the  traditions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  itself.    '  If  com- 
'  munion  with  persons  unbaptized  be  admitted/  horrible  to  re- 
late, our  churches  are  lefl  without  wall  or  dike  against  all  the 
abominations  of  Popery.     I  have  dispensed  with  an  instituUoa 
of  Christ,  exclaims  the  conscience-stricken  Dissenter,^-!  hwt 
eaten  with  an  unbaptized  brother :  wbht  plea  can  I  now  oiier 
for  not  taking  my  babe  to  the  font,  for  not  bowing  down  at  tbe 
altar,  for  not  subscribing  to  all  that  the  Church  of  England 
imposes,  for  not  surrendering  ail  that  she  requires  ?    I  may  u 
well  go  to  tlie  Establishfneiit. 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  J 


Art.  IV.  The  Christian  Father's  Present  to  his  CUUrtiu  By  J.  A. 
James.  Small  8vo.  pp.  383.  Second  Edition.  Price  7s*  Londoni 
1825. 

'WJ^  ITIIOUT  any  other  than  internal  evidence,  we  should  at 
^^  once  have  recognised  Mr.  James  as  the  writer  of  this 
attractive  little  work.  It  is  an  eloquent  and  effective  produi> 
tion,  distinguished  throughout  by  a  most  impressive  identifica^ 
tion  of  the  Author's  own  peculiar  feelings,  both  with  his  svIh 
ject,  and  with  the  interesting  class  of  society  to  which  it  ia  ad- 
dressed. We  must  add  too,  that,  accustomed  as  we  have  been 
to  differ,  and  frankly  to  express  that  difference,  from  Mr.  J. 
on  matters  of  taste,  we  do  not  recollect  a  single  passage  on 
which  we  should  feel  inclined  to  exercise  a  critical  cavil.  His 
chastised  style  is  admirable,  and  the  volume  before  .us  may  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  intelligent  youth,  with  a  view  not  only 
to  their  moral,  but  their  intellectual  improvement. 

The  contents  are  too  various  to  admit  of  analytical  examina- 
tion. It  may  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  Author  urges  most 
forcibly  the  main  considerations  connected  with  the  formation 
of  character,  and  that  the  following  extract  exhibits  a  fmr 
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ftmple  of  what  may  be  tenned  the  iHastrative  portions  of  the 
'ork. 

*  What  an  jntemiption  does  it  now  forni  to  the  enjoyment  of  do* 
leatie  intercourgei  that  the  different  branches  of  the  ramily  cannot 
Iways  live  beneath  the  same  roof,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  their  parents. 
hie  member  after  another  goes  from  the  paternal  abode,  ana  settles 
t  a  distancey  till  counties  and  perhaps  kingdoms  separate  them  from 
•eh  other.  Rarely  does  it  happen,  where  the  children  are  numerous, 
ind  srown  to  maturity,  that  they  can  all  meet  together.  Occasionally 
hbdoes  happen,  perfaans  on  a  parent's  birth-day,  or  at  the  festive 
MaoD  of  the  year,  and  Uien  home  puts  forth  all  its  charms,  and  pours 
Mit  in  omious  streams  its  pure  and  precious  joys :  such  a  circle  is  the 
resort  of  peace  and  love,  where  friends  and  near  relations  mingle 
Into  bliss.  The  parents  look  with  ine&ble  delight  upon  their  chil- 
drab,  and  their  children's  children,  and  see  their  smiles  of  love  re- 
fliMBted  from  the  faces  qf  the  happy  groupe.  Piety  gives  the  finishing 
touch  to  the  picture,  when,  ere  they  part,  they  assemble  round  the 
domestic  altar,  and  after  readine  in  that  Book  which  speaks  of  the 
many  mansions  in  our  Father's  house  above,  where  the  families  of  the 
f^teoos  meet  to  part  no  more ;  and  after  blending  their  voices  in  a 
mcrad  song  of  praise  to  Him,  who  hath  united  them,  both  by  ties  of 
nature  and  of  ^race;  they  receive  the  benedictions,  and  join  in  the 
pnyers  of  their  saintly  and  patriarchal  father,  who  over  the  scene 
that  aummnds  him  feels  a  divided  heart,  one  moment  thinking  he  has 
lived  long  enough  in  that  be  has  been  permitted  to  witness  it,  but  the 
nest  breathing  an  aspiration  to  heaven  for  permission  to  witneu  it  a 
frw  yean  longer. 

<  This  scene,  and  it  is  not  an  unconunon  one,  is  one  of  the  purest 
to  be  found  on  earth.  It  is,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be,  paradise  restored  I 
or  if  it  be,  as  it  certainly  is,  still  without  the  gates  of  Eden,  it  is  near 
cnoqgh  to  the  sacred  enclosure,  to  receive  some  of  the  fruits  which 
drop  over  the  wall.  What  is  wanting  here  i  I  answer.  Continuance. 
It  is  bliss  only  for  a  season.  It  is  a  day  that  will  be  followed  with  a 
B^g^  And  the  heart  is  often  checked  m  the  full  tide  of  enjoyment, 
in  the  very  meridian  of  its  delights,  by  looking  at  the  clock,  and 
eouating  now  rapidly  the  hours  of  felicity  are  rolling  away,  and  how 
aooo  the  signal  of  parting  will  be  struck.  But  the  meeting  in  heaven 
shall  be  eternal.  The  family  shall  go  no  more  out  for  ever  from  the 
■MDsion  of  their  Father  above.  Their  interview  shall  not  be  mea- 
.mred  nor  limited  by  time.  They  shall  meet  for  one  day,  but  then 
that  day  will  be  everlssting,  for  **  there  is  no  night  there."  They 
ahall  sfiend  eternal  ages  together.  Neither  the  fear  nor  the  thought 
of  parting,  shall  ever  pass  Tike  a  cloud  over  the  orb  of  their  felicity, 
nor  let  fiul  a  passing  snadow  to  disturb  the  sunshine  of  their  breast. 

"  We  are  met,"  shall  they  say  one  to  another,  **  and  we  shall  part 
no  more.  Around  us  is  glory,  within  us  is  rapture,  before  us  is  eter- 
nity.*' '  pp.  873—375. 

The  chapter  on  *  Theatrical  Amusements'  contains  a  power- 
ful denunciation  of  the  abuses  of  the  stage,  but  leaves  nearly 
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untouclied  the  docisivc  argument  against  its  lawfulness-.in  t 
Christian  land.  What  are  the  distinct  character  and  object  q( 
the  drama?  It  is,  in  the  exquisite  language  of  its  brightest 
ornament, — '  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  to  shew  vice  ^ 
'  own  image,  scorn  its  own  feature,  and  the  very  age  and  body 
*  of  the  time,  its  form  and  pressure.'  In  other  words,  it  ii 
the  World — the  world  in  its  very  quintessence— '«e2iifi  in  spoS' 
lunu  Now  what,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  character  and 
object  of  Christianity  ?  An  entire  and  unswerving  variance 
from  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  world— -Af^  mctf  cm- 
farmed — Haioe  fiofelloioship — Conie  out  from  among  them.  Od 
Christian  grounds,  the  appeal  is  unanswerable,  nor  is  it  weaker 
in  a  moral  view. 

The  following  passa^,  taken  from  the  introductory  addnv 
to  Christian  parents,  is  fraug^ht  with  meaning  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  happiness  of  families. 

*  Bad  companions  out  of  the  house,  oounteraot  all  the  inflnence  of 
religiout  instruction  delivered  at  home. 

*  A  christian  parent  should  ever  be  on  the  alert  to  watdi  the  ino- 
ciations  which  his  children  are  inclined  to  form.    On  this  subject  I 
have  said  much  to  the  young  themselves  in  the  follomng  work ;  but 
it  is  a  subject  which  equally  concerns  the  parent.    One  31  Aan 
friend  of  your  children's  may  undo  all  the  good  you  are  the  metm 
of  doing  at  home.    It  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  suffldently  vMsnt 
on  this  point.    From  their  ver^  infancy,  encourage  them  to  low  op 
to  you  as  the  selectors  of  their  companions ;  impress  them  with  the 
necessity  of  thisi  and  form  in  them  a  habit  of  considliiig  yoo  at  aU 
times.    Never  encourage  an  association  which  is  not  itkm  to  hive  ft 
decidedly  friendly  influence  on  their  religious  character.  Tjiis  caotioft 
was  never  more  necessary  than  in  the  present  ag».    Toung  peopb 
are  brought  very  much  together  by  the  religious  institutions  which 
are  now  formed ;  and  although  there  is  a  great  pobalulity  that  m  sodi 
a  circle  suitable  companions  will  be  found,  yet,  it  is  too  mocli  even  fbr 
charity  to  believe  that  all  the  active  young  friends  of  Sunday  SdNMhi 
Juvenile  Missionary  Societies,  &c.  &c.  are  fit  companions  for  our  soik 
and  our  daughters.'  pp.  xxxi,  xxziu 

The  chapter  on  '  Books,'  is  soqiewhat  deficient  in  diacrim^ 
nation.  We  should  not,  for  instance,  recommend  either  the 
<  habituat  or  the  entire  '  perusal  of  Spenser.'  It  is  not  merely 
that  his  gorgeous  and  redundant  imagination  renders  him  un- 
safe as  a  guide  of  taste,  but  our  objection  would  take  higher 
f  round  ;  and  we  must  remind  Mr.  James,  that  there  is  in  the 
aerie  Queene,  that  which  is  too  grossly  indecent  to  .be  i«ad 
with  impunity  by  the  young. 


[  '»?>  1 

An.  V.  Thr  Characters  of  Thcophraslus  ;  traiiJatcil  rrum  the  Greek, 
and  illu.st rated  by  Physiognomicnl  Sketches.  To  which  are  sub- 
joined, the  Greek  Text,  with  NoteSf  and  Mints  on  the  Indi- 
vidual Varieties  of  Human  Nature.  By  Francis  Howell.  Large 
Kvo.  pp.  281.     Price  11.  Is.     London.     1^1.^. 

'T^IHS  is  a  siugularly  able  and  ingenious  Look|  and  the  way 
-'-  in  which  it  is  '  got  up/  adds  much  to  the  interest  and 
piquancy  of  the  work.  A  p:ood  and  complete  tninslation  oF 
*  1  he  Characters,'  was  in  it^sclf  a  desirable  thini;,  which  might 
have  bc(Mi  satisfactorily  executed  by  a  fair  scholar  and  compe- 
tent writer;  but  the  present  publication,  besides  giving  a 
spirited  traiiscript  of  the  old  Grecian's  iimninj^s,  contains  a 
considerable  addition  of  original,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  ex- 
ciicdingiy  valuable  matter,  in  the  shape  of  notes  or,  rather,  of 
cullatcrul  dissertations. 

Tlieo|)hrastus, '  although  the  favoured  disciple  and  successor 
'  of  Aristotle,  was  of  a  very  different  and,  we  will  add,  of  a 
very  inferior  cast  of  mind.  The  Stagyrite  was  a  man  of  power- 
ful and  controlling  intellect,  inventive  and  abstract ;  his  fol- 
lower was  shrewd,  observant,  and  satirical.  The  genius  of 
the  first  was  philosophical ;  that  of  the  latter,  dnimatic  The 
opinion  of  his  present  Translator,  as  to  the  peculiar  character 
and  design  of  the  work  before  us,  is  singular  and,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  exceedingly  problematical.  He  states  it  as  his  convic- 
tion, that  Theophrastus,  in  his  descriptions  of  character,  in- 
tended nothing  less  than  satire  ;  that  tiiey  arc,  in  truth,  grave, 
matter-of-fact  delineations  of  certain  classes  or  species  m  the 
creat  intellectual  family,  and  that  they  are  to  be  taken  as  col- 
lections or  contributions  towards  a  comprehensive  and  scien- 
tific Natural  History  of  Man.  We  have  looked  with  some  at- 
tention for  the  indications  of  this  systematic  scheme,  but  we 
Iiave  been  quite  unsuccessful  in  the  search.  The  '  Characters' 
are,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  hu- 
morous and  semi-dramatic  sketches,  remarkable  chiefly  for  the 
prevalence  of  that  rare  felicity  of  tact  which,  while  it  brings 
out  the  subject  in  full  and  highly  comic  display,  stops  short 
of  the  smallest  approach  to  coarse  exaggeration.  Theophrastus 
seldom  even  approaches  caricature  ;  and  there  is  not  a  feature 
in  any  of  his  various  portraits,  for  which  he  might  not  readily 
have  found  a  sitter.  That  his  draughts  are  satirical  and  not 
scientific,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  they  are 
all  shade ;  the  artist  has  admitted  no  lights.  In  describing 
individual  citaracter,  he  has  admitted  no  mitigating  traits  ;  he 
has  civeu  no  place  to  the  antagonist  virtues  ;  he  has  made  no 
allo\%ancc  lor  that  mixture  of  countervailing  qualities  which, 
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from  its  constant  recurrence^  must  be  taken  as  an  invariable 
law  of  human  nature.  Let  any  one  read  the  following  charae* 
ter,  and  then  give  judgement  whether  it  be  science  or  sarcaam. 

«  THE  ADULATOR- 

*  Adulation  is  the  base  converse  of  an  inferior  with  one  from  whom 
he  seeks  some  sordid  advantage.    The  Adulator,  walking  with  hit 
Patron,  says, — *  Mark  you  not  how  the  eyes  of  all  are  turned  to- 
wards you  ? — ^Tliere  is  not  another  man  in  the  cit^,  who  attracta  ao 
much  attention. — It  was  but  yesterday  that  the  estimation  in  whidi 
you  are  held  was  publicly  acknowledged  in  the  Portico : — there  were 
more  than  thirty  persons  sitting  together ;  and  in  the  course  of  con* 
▼ersation  it  was  inquired, — who  merited  to  be  called  the  moat  worthy 
citizen  of  the  State  ?'^^when  one  and  all  agreed  that  you  were  tlie 
man.'    While  he  proceeds  with  discourse  of  this  sort,  he  emploje 
himself  in   picking  some  particle  of  down  from  the   fpeul  man's 
cloak ;  or  if  a  gust  of  wina  has  lodged  an  atom  of  dust  m  his  curkp 
he  carefully  removes  it ;    and  smiling,  adds,—*  See  noW|— becmise 
these  two  days  I  have  not  been  with  you,  your  beard  is  filled  waib 
grey  hairs  ; — and  yet  to  say  truth,  no  man  of  your  years  has  a  hea4 
of  hair  so  black.' 

*  When  his  Patron  is  about  to  speak,  the  Parasite  imposes  sdenos 
upon  all  present;  and  he  himself  while  he  listens,  gives  sign^  ^"P" 
plause;  and  at  every  pause,  exclaims, — *  well  said  !— well  said  1'  if 
the  speaker  is  pleased  to  be  facetious,  he  forces  a  grin ;  or  puts  hii 
cloak  to  his  mouth,  as  if  striving  to  suppress  a  burst  of  laughter.  He 
commands  those  whom  they  may  meet  m  a  narrow  way  lo  give  place, 
while  his  Friend  passes  on.  He  provides  himself  with  applet  and 
pearn,  which  he  presents  to  the  children  of  the  family  in  the  pmenoe 
oftlie  Father;  and  kissing  them,  exclaims,r— *  Worthy  ofiprug  of  a 
noble  stock.'  *  The  foot/ — says  the  humble  companion,  when  the 
great  man  would  fit  himself  with  a  pair  of  shoes,  *  the  foot  it  of  a 
handsomer  make  than  the  pair  you  are  trying/  He  runs  befiore  V^ 
Patron  when  he  visits  his  friends,  to  give  notice  of  his  approachf  «qf 
ing,  *  H£  comes  to  thee  :* — then  he  returns  with  some  audi  flmi* 
ality  »«,— *  I  have  announced  you.' 

*  When  occasion  offers,  he  is  ready  to  give  his  help  in  the  tmaWtaf 
matters; — he  will  run  to  the  market,  in  a  twinkling, for  abmdiif 
kitchen  herbs.    At  table,  he  is  the  first  to  praise  the  wine :  leaaiiv 
upon  the  flattered  man,  he  says, — ^you  eat  but  delicately :'  and,  ttkiag 
a  morsel  from  the  table,  exclaims,— <  How  exquisite  is  this  I'    Thea 
he  inquires, — *  Arc  you  cold? — Do  you  wish  for  your  cloak  {'—-and 
forthwith  he  throws  it  about  him.    Stooping  forward,  he  whimers  in 
his  ear,  or  while  speaking  to  others,  he  rolls  his  eyes  upon  his  ntron. 
At  the  Theatre, — taking  the  cushions  from  the  servant  whose  business 
it  is  to  adjust  tiiem  for  liis  master,  he  performs  this  office  hims^.  la 
a  word,  he  is  always  ready  to  declare,— that  the  house  is  well  budti 
the  grounds  well  planted,  or  that  the  portrait  is  an  exact  lilumcsi  * 
And  truly  you  will  find  such  a  fellow  willing  to  say  or  do  any  thing 
by  which  he  may  hope  to  curry  favour.' 
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The  text  of  Thcoplirastus  lia«  come  down  to  ws  in  a  Tery 
defective  and  disjointed  state.  It  is  qnite  clear,  that,  even  in 
many  sections  which  present  the  aspect  of  entirencss,  there  is 
much  dislocation  and  transposition.  Mr.  Hotcel/  (I)  has  taken 
considerable  pains,  and,  if  wc  may  judge  from  internal  evi- 
dence, with  great  success,  to  reconcile  discrepancies  and  re- 
store corrupted  passages,  though  he  has  wisely  omitted  the 
cheap  parade  of  pedantic  annotation.  His  description  of  his 
diftlculties  is  worth  citins:. 

'  The  text  of,  perhaps,  few  ancient  authors  has  come  down  to  us 
in  a  more  mangled  state  than  that  of  Thcophrastus.  The  most  saga- 
cious and  learned  of  his  editors, — Casaubon,  is  perpetually  exclaim- 
ing—<  conclamatus  locus  I — ulcus,— ulcus  insanabilc !— locus  ct  muti- 
lus  et  corru|)tus ; — ^locus  est  vitii  roanifcstus  ; — vcl  subobscurus  vel 
corruptu^,  vtl  utrumque  ; — scnsum,  puto,  expressimus  ;  verba  autcm 
valdc  sunt  depravata.'  And  the  most  judicious  of  them — Nccdham, 
frcoucntly  brings  a  laborious  criticism  merely  to  this  conclusion,^ — 
'  Liberum  csto  lectori  judicium.'  In  some  instances,  where  a  manifest 
depravation  of  the  text  exists,  I  have  used  a  greater  liberty  of  emen« 
datJon  than  I  could  venture  to  admit  in  tlie  Greek :  and  when  there 
has  been  left  in  the  latter,  uncured,  a  wound  pronounced  by  the  cri- 
tics to  be  insanabik  ;  I  have,  in  the  version,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  offence  by  giving  a  less  specific  turn  to  the  passage/ 

pp.  189»90l 

An  amusing  article  might  be  written,  though  at  the  expense 
of  more  space  and  leisure  than  we  are  willing  to  assign,  on  the 
numberless  imitations  of  Thcophrastus  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  this  and  in  other  countries.  Breton,  Earle,  Overbury, 
Ellis.  Quarles,  and  others,  have,  with  various  success,  taken 
him  as  their  model,  or,  at  least,  have  been  indebted  to  him  for 
their  primary  idea.  But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  imita- 
tors, is  La  Bruyere,  whose  amusing  work  has  transformed  the 
broad  and  vigorous  handling  of  the  Grecian  satirist,  into  the 
Bumrt  and  epigrammatic  touch  of  Parisian  persiflage.  The 
Frenchman  never  loses  sight  of  the  Boudoir  znd  the  Jtuelle: 
he  gives  you  the  scandal  of  the  tea-table  and  the  Green-room. 
His  work  is  a  catalogue  ramnme  of  all  the  blunders,  failures, 
undjlaurpas  occurring  in  hig^h  life.  It  is  true,  that  this  is  all 
very  cleverly  done,  but  it  is  not  Thcophrastus,  nor  has  it  any 
thing  in  common  with  his  manly  and  masterly  style. 

The  '  Notes'  have  afforded  us  very  hi^h  gratification.  They 
contain  a  piquant  mixture  of  metaphysical  acumen,  philoso- 
phical investigation,  powerful  reasoning,  and  humorous  illus- 
tration ;  they  are,  moreover,  admirably  written.  The  '  general 
'  remarks  on  the  Study  of  Human  Nature'  are  highly  impor* 
tant,  but  they  would  lead  us  too  far,  both  in  extract  and  com- 
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TTient,  wore  we  to  give  tliem  the  attention  they  deserve.  The 
occasional  strictures  on  the  reveries  of  phrenologists  contaio 
many  shrewd  hits,  and  we  shall  make  room  for  a  paragraph  or 
two. 


*  In  the  examination  of  extreme  cases, — suchv  for  ezamplet  m 
that  of  a  bold  invader  of  property*  or  perpetrator  of  unusual  bar- 
barities, we  are  liable  to  very  false  conclusions  by  caking  up  this 
measurement  of  crime  which  is  given  to  \X6  by  the  Terdict  of  a  juiy. 
In  the  eye  of  the  philosophical  moralist  or  the  phTtiologistff  this  in- 
stance will,  perhaps,  appear  to  differ  scarcely  at  all  from  a  thoosnd 
other  instances  of  equal  turpitudet  that  attract  no  attention,  except 
in  what  is  purely  accidental  or  circumstantial.  A  man  conmita  ■ 
murder,  and  is  hanged  for  it ;  and  the  head  is  borne  away  in  ^ee  hy 
eager  spcculatists  upon  the  bony  and  medullary  development  of  ar* 
gnns : — the  cast  is  taken  with  religious  care ;  and  the  ominooi  pi^ 
tuberanco  of  dcstnictivcneu  is  triumphantly  pointed  outt  St  the  doe 
degree  of  its  latitude  and  longitude :  and  forthwith  the  instance 
to  the  corroboration  of  a  system ;  and  all  this  upon  the  very  iac 
quential  presumption,  that  a  man  who  has  csniod  |h»'death  of 


tner,  under  the  circumstances  which  bring  the  csie '  within  a  fmd 
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definition  J  must  be  by  his  physical  conforaution  a 
But  even  supposing  there  to  have  been  in  this  esse  pisin  indii 
of  the  existence  of  some  original  propensity  to  dSesfraccffDeiiasorcfliH 
bativenesSf  or  what  not,  they  ought  to  be  considered  simply  an  fami- 
ing  a  suggestion  for  inquiiy :  it  is  egregiously  unphiloaophicsl  is  a^ 
■ume  overt  actSy  indiscrimmately,  as  the  ground  of  acientific  dssMfi- 
cations  of  character.  Before  any  eeneral  ioductiona  relaliva  to  the 
correspondence  between  forms  and  dispositions  can  be  es 
with  precision,  many  correlative  questions  which  have  yet 
been  distinctly  stated,  must  be  brought  IO'a8ati8fiM:tory  i 
I  am  far  from  intending  to  affirm  the  non-exiiteDce  of  tluB 
dence ; — on  the  contrary,  I  have  a  strong  bdiof  in  the  ffiritttmcn  of 
an  absolutCi  perfect,  and  invariable  relation  between  die  fi>aB»  As 
complexion,  the  texture  of  the  integuments,  the  diemical  qoalitiasp 
solids  and  fluids,  and  the  qualities  of  mind.  But,  I  do  notpafctifs 
that,  hitherto,  any  approach  has  been  made  towards  a  ■''■•^■nf  knsv* 
ledge  of  the  physical  concomitants  of  mind.'    pp.  191-^199. 

*  But  let  us  open  our  eyes  to  the  light  that  has  lately  been  pound 
upon  the  science  of  human  nature  by  those  who  have  taught  ua  tbal^ 
—imagination  is  not  imagination^  but — iMAGiVATivavBaa ;  and 
that  the  power  of  recalling  or  of  re-corabininjc  ideas  ia,~-ii>SALiTr. 
I  say,  under  this  guidance,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  to  which  I  have 
here  adverted,  we  shall  be  able  to  pick  from  a  crowd  of  persons,  ai 
discretion,  either  the  Enthusiast  or  the  Superstitious :  for  both  of 
them,  having  the  biform  organ  of  ImaginativeneUf  will  have  for^ 
heads  bulging  at  the  corners  like  the  £>ws  of  a  Dutch  ladiamas. 
Where  we  are  to  seek  for  the  indication  of  the  very  easential  dilfir- 
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rence  between  the  two  mindsi  I  am  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
system  to  be  able  to  determine. 

*  But  what  should  we  say  if  we  were  to  meet  with  a  case  of  emi- 
nent ImaginativenesSf  of  that  class,  for  example,  in  which  the  current 
of  thought  is  evidently  ruled  by  the  suggestions  of  fear,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  indicated,  as  it  ought-^-by  two  walnut-like  protube- 
rances just  over  the  temples — ^is,  in  fact,  svmbolized  by  an  impending 
frontal  mass  that  usurps  the  localities  of  some  score  of  neighbour 
oigans  i  Every  one  knows,  indeed,  that  the  Imagination  is  a  bold 
iacahy  ;  but  that  it  should  be  an  invader  of  medullary  freeholds  to  this 
extent,  almost  surpasses  belief. 

*  By  the  latest  and  the  best  authoritleSf  we  are  informed  that^— in 
the  interval  between  the  eye-brows  and  the  insertion  of  the  hair,— - 
twdocw  Jifteen  distinct  dements  of  mindt — like  so  many  petty  feudal 
lordi,  oooped  up  between  a  forest  and  a  marsh,— -have  *  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name ;'  where,  fenced  about  by  impassable,  though 
imaginaiy  partitions,  they  maintain  their  state  ;  and  whence,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  sevetal  forces,  not  being  able  to  elbow  space  for 
thenHelves  laterally,  they  impatiently  drive  bone  before  them,  and 
ipbtnide  their  vIotaBce  npon  the  superficies.  If  it  be  indeed  true* 
dutt  n  symbolic  chart  of  the  human  nead  must  be  as  thick  set  widt 
dkWona^  and  as  intricate,  as  a  map  of  Germany ;  and  that  the  entire 
sorflwe,  from  ear  to  ear,  is  daimed  by  a  clustering  host  of  Dignities 
Fairerav  Energies,  Factdties,  Functions,  &c., — ^it  seems  not  le«  tnie^ 
that  what  commonly  takes  place  in  politics,  commonly  tidcea  plac^ 
sko^  m  phrenology ;  namely— that  the  stronger  powers  are  wont  to 
drive  the  weaker  from  their  patrimonies.  If  this  be  the  fact*  it  wiD 
be  very  necessary  to  remember,  that  what  might  be  laid  down  as  an 
ideal  phrenological  topography— duly  numbered  and  lettered^— will 
yield  us  as  little  information  relative  to  the  site  of  particular  organs 
B  may  Indhridual  head,  as  we  should  ^n  from  one  of  D'AnvSle^ 
toMfB  in  Cesar's  Commentaries,  if  we  wished  to  understand  the  preteni 
boandflriei  of  the  Electoral  states:  it  is  a  map  of  the  country,  but 
not  a  nuqp  of  its  actual  oceapations.' 

We  find  some  difficnitv  in  giving  an  opinion  on  the  embel  - 
Ushmenta.  As  works  or  art,  they  are,  both  in  design  and  ex- 
ecution, clever  and  spirited.  As  physiognomical  diagrams^ 
though  they  are  generally  emphatic  illustrations  of  the  text» 
yet,  they  seem  occasionally  to  border  on  caricature.  They 
add,  however,  much  to  the  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  decora* 
tion  of  the  volume. 
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Art.  VI.  Massillon*t  Thmights  on  different  Moral  and  tt^gumt 
SubfedSf  extracted  fromnis  Works,  and  arranged  under  distinct 
Heads.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  Rutton  Morris.  12mo. 
pp.  258.    Price  5s.    London,  1824. 

'fX^ITH  all  his  faults,  Massillon  is,  among  all  the  great  oma- 
*"  ments  of  the  French  pulpit,  decidedly  the  chief.  Boar- 
daloue  will  not  stand  the  comparison  for  a  moment.  Bossuet, 
manure  his  superiority  in  learning,  vigour,  originality*  and 
imagination,  is  manifestly  inferior  in  that  which  is  properly 
eloquence.     Loftiness  and  luminousness  of  thought,  grasp, 

Eower,  and  profundity,  distinguish  the  bishop  of  Meauz,  but 
is  mastery  is  over  the  intellect  exclusively.  A  higher  excite- 
ment  to  the  mind  can  scarcely  be  cotfoeived,  than  that  which 
is  supplied  by  the  oratory  of  Bossuet ;  he  lifts  it  to  his  own 
level,  and  invigorates  it  for  holding  communion  with  his  own 
imrivalled  combination  of  grandeur  and  strength.  Massillon, 
in  this  respect,  stands  at  humble  distance  ^  JMitv  in  the  more 
peculiar  province  of  the  preacher,  the  commuidi  over  the  feel* 
mgs  and  affections,  he  leaves  his  ^reat  competitor  fiu*  behind. 
We  admit  that  he  is  occasionally  rich  to  redundancy,  eloquent 
to  wordiness,  and  pathetic  to  the  very  verge  of  sentimentality ; 
yet,  after  these  abatements,  there  will  remain  an  ample  meed 
of  feme,  justly  and  appropriately  his  due,  and  placing  him 
amon^  the  few  great  masters  of  eloquence,  whose  inflneBce, 
great  m  their  own  day,  has  descended  on  our  own  times,  and! 
will  be  felt  to  the  latest  ages. 

To  the  last  edition  of  the  works  of  this  great  man,  ii  ap* 
pended  a  volume  of  arranged  extracts,  which  is,  we  suppose, 
(for  we  have  not  compared  them,)  the  same  that  Mr.  Morris 
has  translated  in  the  work  before  us.    Under  a  considerahle 
variety  of  important  heads,  a  number  of  detached  passajges  are 
brought  together,  so  as  to  produce  an  interesting  and  impres- 
sive whole.    The  selection  might,  we  think,  have  been  mon 
judiciously  made,  and  we  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  M.  had 
used  his  own  discretion  on  thia  point,  instead  of  adopting  aa 
arrangement  previously  existing.    His  own  part  of  the  wont  ii 
riespectably  done,  and,  if  the  translation  does  not  always  ade- 
(^uately  express  the  fine  flow  and  rich  melody  of  the  origHuJ, 
it  is,  at  least,  far  superior  to  any  former  attempts  that  liaffi 
fallen  under  our  notice.    The  following  extracts  will  afford  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  general  style. 

*  Where  are  our  early  years?  What  reality  have  they  left  in  on 
remembrance?  Nothing  more  than  a  dream  of  the  n^ht;  ^ 
dreamed  that  we  had  lived,  and  this  is  all  that  remains.  Tae  whole 
interval  which  has  elapsed  from  our  birth  to  the  present  day,  is  onlj 
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Jkc  a  fleeting  arrow,  which  we  scarcely  perceive  to  pass  througib  Uie 
lir.  When  we  shall  have  begun  to  live  with  the  world,  the  wt  will 
pppear  neither  loneer  nor  more  real.  All  the  ages  which  sbidl  pre- 
nooily  have  fflkled  away,  we  shall  rej^ard  as  fleeting  moments ;  all 
the  nations  which  have  appeared  and  disappeared  in  the  universe,  all 
Ae  revolutions  of  empires  and  kingdoms,  all  the  great  events  which 
sdora  our  histories,  will  be  to  us  only  as  the  di&rent  scenes  of  a 
ipectacle  which  we  have  seen  completed  in  a  day.  Let  us  only  re- 
collect the  victories  and  sieges ;  the  glorious  treaties,  the  grand  and 
pompous  events  of  the  last  reign ;  tney  are  scarcely  past ;  we  our- 
idves  were  witnesses  to  most  of  them,  and  they  will  be  transmitted 
m  our  annals  even  to  our  latest  posterity,  yet  to  us  they  already  ap« 
pear  as  a  dream,  or  as  a  flash  of  lightning  which  has  passed  away  m 
I  monenc,  and  which  wjj)  every  day  become  more  e&ced  from  our 
■MBMries.'  pp.  231— 299U 

'  Eveiy  thing  passes  away  like  ourselves :  a  rapidity,  which  nothing 
em  atop,  drags  every  thing  into  the  the  abyss  of  eternity.  Our  an* 
ocHors  lately  naada  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  soon  clear  the  way  for 
rime  who  are  to  succeed  us.  Ages  are  renewed ;  the  living  are  con- 
dunyallj  replacing  and  succeeding  to  the  dead.  Nothing  continues 
Ihe  afone :  all  thmgs  change ;  every  thing  around  us  wastes  and  ex- 
pirejB.  We  hasten  to  take  advantage  of  each  other's  ruin.  We  re- 
MmUe  those  foolish  soldiers  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  and 
vhile  dieir  companions  are  falling  around  them  on  every  side,  6y  thp 
iword  of  their  enemies,  eagerly  load  themselves  with  their  garments ; 
ind  scarcely  are  they  invested  with  them,  before  a  mortal  blow  takes 
sway,  together  with  their  lives,  the  foolish  decorations  with  which 
tbqr  had  just  adorned  tliemselves.  So  fas  from  being  undeceived  by 
die  lata  of  those  whom  we  see  taken  away,  there  arises  even  from 
lliar  aabes  the  &tal  sparks  which  rekindle  all  our  desires/ 

pp.  233—234. 

Mr.  Morris  propoaes  to  publish  a  volume  of  '  MassiUon's 
'  moat  striking  sermons.' 

Alt.  VII.  Lechiru  on  ike  EttmUiali  of  ReUgunif  Personal,  Domes- 
lit^  and  Social.  By  H.  F.  Burder,  M.A.  Author  of  Lectures  on 
the  Pleasures  of  Keligion.  8vo.  pp.  S78.  Price  9s.  London. 
1825. 

U7.ERE  all  Christian  divines  to  insist  on  the  great  duties 
^^  which  we  ovi^e  to  God  and  man,  in  the  evangelical  strain 
in  which  they  are  urged  by  the  estimable  Author  of  this  ex- 
^eUentiy  written  volume,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the 
ivpraJapaarian  scheme  of  divinity  would  every  day  become  less 
A  object  of  attraction  to  that  portion  of  the  oommunity,  at 
Mstp  who  kuow  any  thing  of  what  it  is  to  be  spiritually 
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Go>J  m  tnA,"  thrj  any  bv  txpeebeA  ta  tUni  hj  theit  dosiM 
notit  Ae  rn|pi  of  n^htxaasaem  JbaU  commence  niihin  uon/ 
Wc  apnli  ttith  deliwralion  nbea  wc  say,  that  Mr.  Burder  bu 
tAiotfrmi  stn  obbiTBttoo  oa  Uw  Bttblie  by  the  publicnlinn  of 
tbew  Lefitiitct.  Tbcy  famuh  k  Indd  and  impressive  detail  tit\ 
m  llwt  Rjoat  cuenliilly  BOben  iaLu  tbr  [iruu:i|ile»,  rccliiwi,, 
and  conduct  of  a  ChruUui  fonned  after  iba  mspirtid  mn^l.' 
TbMc  ia  notlnng  in  them  that  saroun  of  the  otetapbyuctl 
theology:  the  Mjitimeol  and  the  lao^age  are  nlikv  in  lliQ 
RlrietMt  aceordooM  with  th«  eiraplicitjr  of  Scriptora. 

Tbe  vftlmnc  consiKtji  of  tlirc«  dtitioct  McticmB :  tJie  &nt 
tmu  of  Rirpetitancc ;  the  second,  of  GlBth ;  and  tlio  third,  of 
HdlinMo.  Utidn-  thia  generic  diviniqnKsabjecti,  ihc  An^itr 
has  Burc«vijcd  in  ptesentiiig  a  very  hiffibas  nod  comproheii- 
■ivc  viow  of  the  nuiiuiruuk  lopicti  included  in  pcrxooal  raltgion. 
In  iJie  Inlroiliiction  to  the  first  lecture,  the  Autlior  ihuc  BtuUs 
ki<  guncfal  de&i^o. 

*  Under  tbit  comprehciiiive  tiilu,  H  U  not  my  doeign  u  eUer  m 
k  diiciniion  of  the  doctrinn  which  may  be  ptonouncod 

■    Chrildanity:  my  object  i«  rather  to  exhibit   and   to  < 

StimtiaU  ^  Pertonal  and  Social  IMigiaa.     It  is  to  aact  

develop  ihe  principles  which  must  rcign  in  the  heart,  and  gotetn 
the  life,  of  every  human  being,  who  would  establish  a  nfid  tidt  la 
the  name  of  Cfiriitiu.' 

The  second  diacouTHe,  '  on  the  motives  to  reiNDtaoce,' 
ap|)<-ar«  to  ua  eminently  adapted  to  be  nselul.  Tbe  moU>«* 
eimnienttod  arc ;  I .  The  iiitperntiro  command  of  God' — 2.  IV 
Qualtarablu  doterminalion  of  God,  that  witbont  RepanlaKK 
then  abttU  be  uo  salvation.— 3.  The  mercy  of  God  revealed  la 
the  Oo«pel. — i.  Tbe  most  graciotis  recepboa,  on  the  put  oF 
God,  of  the  repeDliog  and  latuniii^  nniict. — 5.  tig  iovanahk 
connexion  of  talvation  with  the  euicice  of  repcBtaiwe.— A 
Tbe  readiness  of  God  to  bestow  tbe  grace  ueoemtrj  ki  t^ 
production  of  repentance. — 7.  Tbe  twncndent  n^ijidnp  vfeiA 
It  tH:casious  both  on  earth  and  In  heavea.  Coder  the  Skpk 
particular,  we  bare  the  (ollowiai^  cacrgede  aad 
appeal. 

•  ••  I  admit,"  scene  one  may  be  djpoaaJ  to  i^r,  *  tia 
it  a  duty  biiKiting  upon  oQ  a>en,HMl  imiiiiiiraMWi  impmidm  i^a 
w.  I  ffif  1^11  I  lai  fliilj  I  laiiiiiriig  iililftiiiaJtiifi,!!.!  ■«■ 
tog  ia  impewiiciiey  awl  aahrfirf  t  b«bo«itaM  Ihmitimmmmcm 
that  RcpealaDCcwbidiBMdMllnaCtBheMpBeidaf?  TaH«<m 
awd  I  tiBa»a aadfcd  illobc  tiM,  i^m.  mr  m^m mmamL,wi 
tb«  my  ham  ii  balh  abiknia  aid  ^m^;  kv  i^Adli*- 
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yentV*  It  18  my  happiness  to  remind  you,  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
^hristy  who  **  died  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  jus- 
ificatioo/'  it "  exalted  by  the  right  hand  of  God  to  be  a  Prince  and 
I  SaTiour,  for  to  give  Repentance"  in  order  to  «« the  rnmission  of  sins." 
rhia  part  of  his  mediatorial  ^undertaking  precisely  meets  your  case, 
Hid  corresponds  with  your  most  pressmg  exiirence.  He  coromuni- 
Mtles  the  ^ce  necessary  to  that  exercise  of  Repentance,  which  his 
md  requires,  by  ^ving  his  Holy  Spirit  to  effect  deep  conviction  of 
In,  and  true  contrition  of  heart.  He  thus  fulfils  that  gracious  pro- 
Diae  of  a  former  dispensation  : — '<  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you*  and 
I  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you  ;  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony 
leart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh ;  and  I 
rill  put  ray  spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes, 
ad  ye  aball  keep  my  judgments  and  do  them."  If  then  you  have 
liacovered  the  guilt  and  dSuiger  of  continuing  in  impenitence,  and  if 
'Ott  deeply  lament  the  hardness  and  coldness  of  your  hearts  towards 
iod,  you  will  attach  to  these  encouraging  promises  the  highest 
■lue;  you  will  plead  them  most  earnestly  and  perse veringly  at  the 
lirone  of  grace  ;  and  certain  it  is  that  you  will  not  thus  plead  in  vain. 
le  who  never  gave  encouragement  to  an  unfounded  expectation,  has 
lid— <<  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
nock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you :  for,  if  ye,  being  evil,  know 
ow  to  give  good  gifls  unto  your  children ;  how  much  more  shall 
oar  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him  !*'  * 

p.  49. 

In  reference  to  the  long  agitated  question — *  What  is  the 
nature  of  aaving  faith  V  we  have,  in  the  Third  Lecture,  the 
allowing  admirable  remarks. 

*  Greatly  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  the  subject  of  Faith,  instead  of 
eing  usually  elucidated  by  discussion,  has  often  been  involved  in 
eep  dkucunty.      The  definitions  and  distinctions  of  metaphysical 
KpositorSy  both  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press,  have  produced 
onfiition,  rather  than  cleamesa  of  ideas ;  so  that  the  mind,  yielded 
I  tbeir  guidance,  has  been  bewildered  in  the  entanglements  they 
ive  labortoudy  constructed.    In  all  the  inquiries  connected  with  re- 
Bftled  truth,  I  have  been  disposed  to  view  with  suspicion  and  aver- 
oa,achola8tic  refinements  and  technical  subtleties.  ^  I  find,  in  the 
ocd  of  God,  a  luminous  and  beauteous  simplicity ;  and  I  am  en- 
inraged  to  suppose,  that  when  the  inspired  writers  employ  words  in 
immon  use,  tney  intend  such  words  to  be  understood  in  their  ordi- 
irr  ienaef  unless  some  intimation  be  given  to  the  contrary.     If  they 
rideotlj  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  their  meaning  is  unam- 
ignoua,  and  perfectly  intelligible  to  their  readers,  even  without  the 
suesiity  of  any  laboured  explanation,  I  am  prepared  and  authorised 
>  preaume,  that  no  peculiar  difficulty  of  interpretation  is  to  be  en- 
Nintered.    These  remarks  appear  to  me  strictly  applicable  to  the 
Meet  before  us.    The  sacred  writers  insist  much  on  the  importance 
*  nith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but  they  betray  no  apprehension 
'any  darner  of  being  misunderstood,  in  consequence  of  any  diffi- 
Vol.  XXUL  N.S.  2  Q 
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cnlty  or  obscurity  in  tli«  terms  they  emp]oY<  Thej.eTidently  pro< 
ceea  on  the  supposition,  that  the  persons  addressed  will  be  liable  to 
no  perplexing  embarrassment,  either  in  ascertaining  what  tbe  hish 
required  really  is,  or  in  determining  whether,  in  the  true  and  ia* 
tended  sense  of  the  requirement,  the^  themselves  are  believen. 

*  Proceeding,  then,  with  these  views*  to  the  investigatioa  of  the 
meaning  of  the  important  terms  currently  employed  on  thia  subject 
by  the  sacred  writers,  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  use  of  tbe  oouai 
rendered  *^  faith"  and  *'  belief,"  and  in  the  use  of  the  verb  which 
denotes  the  act  of  believing,  there  is  a  direct  reference,  eitber  to  s 
communication  made,  or  to  the  character  and  claims  of  one  who 
makes  a  communication.  If  the  case  relates  directly  to  tbe  oom« 
inunication  itself,  and  it  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  testimony,  a  deda- 
ration,  or  a  promise,  then  that  which  is  reguired  of  as  is  simply  that 
we  believe  it  ;^that  is,  that  we  receive  ^04  embrace  it,  as  uumM 
trtUh  ;  and,  as  the  natural  result  of  so  roipi^nng  it,  that  we  yield  our 
hearts  to  the  influence  which,  from  its  owii  nature,  it  is  calculated  to 
exert. 

'  But,  in  some  instances,  the  case  may  relator  not  so  directly  to  say 
one  specific  communication,  as  to  the  charadk|ar^fiid  claims  of  hna 
through  whom  various  communications  have  beeOt 'or  may  be  made. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  blessed  God  reytab  himself  to 
some  individual  of  our  race,  in  all  the  majesty  and  all  the  benignitr  of 
his  character,  and  in  all  his  infinite  resources  for  the  happiness  ot  hit 
creatures.  Let  us  suppose  that  his  language  is,  **  I  am  tne  Almigfatji 
the  a)l-«ufHcient  God ;  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceedins  great 
reward.'*  What  then  is  required  of  that  favoured  indiTidual?  Bo* 
yond  a  doubt — that  he  should  trust  in  Him,  and  rely  upon  Him  with 
grateful,  and  adoring,  and  most  entire  affiance.  Now  it  was  thns  tlitf 
God  did  actually  manifest  himself  to  the  patriarch  Abraham ;  ami 
that  venerated  servant  of  tlie  Most  Hieh,  to  his  immortal  honAuTi 
exercised  a  confidence  unsuspecting  ana  unbounded.* 

These  extracts  will,  we  are  persuaded,  sufficiently  juatiftr  the 
expression  we  have  given  to  our  warm  approbation  ot  the 

volume. 


Art.  VIIL  A  Nosdofrical  Practke  rf  Physk^emlmwi^PliMMigi* 
By  George  Pearson  Dawson,  ALD.  8vo.  pp.  S8a  Fnce  14i. 
London,  1824. 

1 T  is  not  oflen  that  we  are  tempted  to  animadvert  on  medicsl 
*"  productions,  unless  they  possess  extraordinarv  merit,  or 
are  prominently  distinguished  by  public  utility.  Such  ia  the 
character  of  the  work  before  us ;  it  is  written  by  a  scholar  and 
a  man  of  talent,  and  contains  an  excellent  nosology,  including 
brief  essays  on  the  most  important  diseases  of  the  humaTi 
Iranu .    We  iv^tice  the  volume  with  the  greater  pleasure,  »* 
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Dr.  Daw$on  is  a  decided  enemy  to  niateriiilisin.  and  appesirs  to 
liavp  a  mind  inihiied  with  soinid  notiuns  or(*hristiunity,  In 
file  following  extract,  he  holdly  eaters  the  lists  agninst  Mr. 
I«si\vrcncc,  who  has  advanced  the  monstrous  proposition,  that 
-all  the  various  forms  of  insanity  spring  from  disease  of  the 
brain,  exposing  its  absurdity  with  a  iuippy  mixture  of  spirited 
argument  and  ridicule. 

*  Mr.  Lawrence  5ays,  <<  that  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  that  all 
the  aH'ections  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  mental  de- 
rangement, are  only  evidences  of  cerebral  aftcctions;  in  short, 
STinptoms  of  diseased  brain.**'  This  will  not  do;  and  Mr.  l«atiTence 
knows  it  will  not  do :  hence  he  shelters  himself  thus ; — ■*  The  brain, 
like  other  parts  of  this  complicated  machine,  may  be  diseased  sympa* 
fhctically ;  and  we  see  il  recoverf /' — which  is  sufficiently  latitudi- 
nous  for  his  purpose.  That  melancholia  and  mania  arise  from  disease 
0f  the  brain  or  its  invcfftmenta,  is  a  favourite  opinion  with  other  men 
than  Mr.  Lawrence ;  yet,  a  little  reflection  ought  to  convince  him 
find  them,  that  it  k  not  founded  upon  common  sense  or  fact.  A 
man  labours  under  mania. — What  is  its  cause?  Chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain,  its  membranes,  or  diseii«c  of  the  brain  itsiclf,  is  an- 
swered by  the  esnonsors  of  rhis  opinion.  No  means  arc  employed, 
und  rlic  <»iiIijoct  is  well  in  five  days.  What  has  become  of  the  in- 
flammHtion,  ur  structuml  di5ease,  affirmed  to  be  l\\v  proximate  cause? 
No  rcmrdii's  were  used.  Was  disease  of  the  brain  ever  cured  in  five 
days  without  the  aid  of  medicine,  or  chronic  inflamniation  resolved 
there  ? — ISeforc  three  weeks  have  expired,  the  sufferer  is  worse  than 
lie  was  during  the  first  attai'k,  and  requires  the  application  of  a  strait 
waistcoat.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  fur  ?  Has  the  inflammation^ 
structural  disease,  or  both,  returned  ?  Still  no  means  are  called  into 
actirm  ;  and  the  patient  is  speedily  restored,  and  remains  rational  for 
a  considerable  time.  Where  is  the  disease  of  the  brain  ? — is  it  cured, 
gone  abroad,  or  only  in  abeyance?  Altogether  it  is  the  most  gentle- 
manly and  well-bred  discoic  I  ever  heard  of:  it  has  no  opinion  of  its 
own,  nor  any  consi&tency  of  conduct, — an  accomplished  disciple  of 
the  school  of  Chesterfield,  la  inflammation  or  structural  disesi^e  of 
an  important  organ  easy  of  cure,  or  even  of  relief,  under  any  treat- 
ment, however  judicious  and  vigorous,  much  less  under  none  ?  Did 
Mr.  Lawrence  ever  witness  such  extraordinary  restorations  to  inte- 
grity, in  any  other  disease,  under  similar  circumstances  ?  ilc  must 
acknowledge  that  he  never  did.  If  a  man  suffer  inflammation,  or 
any  other  disease  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  is  he  ever  insane  ? 
Ttie  best  informed,  the  most  sceptical,  the  most  ignorant  must  answer, 
no.  Such  is  the  strength  of  the  argument,  that,  Ajax-Uke,  it  only 
needs  light  and  fair  play.  He  may  have  excruciating  pain  in  the 
iicad,  considerable  fever,  convulsions,  delirium,  coma,  or  fatuity  of 
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intellect  from  inflamination  or  organic  disease  of  the  brain  ;  but  be 
never  will,  and  never  did,  in  any  single  remarkable  instance,  diqdi^ 
the  symptoms  of  insanity,  and  of  insanity  only.  A  maniac  baa  bii 
mind  overthrown ;  yet  he  is  not  uniformly  ill:  he  has  neither jpam 
nor  stupor,  fever  nor  delirium  ; — on  the  contrary,  he  is  acute,  vig;ilaiit, 
vivacious,  subtle,  or  ferocious,  with  his  faculties  clear,  brigbtened, 
although  perverted :  he  will  spend  nights  and  days  in  compoaing, 
writing,  calculating,  planning,  while,  generally,  he  appears  to  enjoy 
unimpaired  healthy  although  his  system  may,  and  does  occaaionally, 
suffer  from  such  long  and  incontrollable  mental  excitement.  Again, 
some  are  onlv  insane  on  one  particular  subject,  and  perfectly  rational 
on  every  other ;— -witness  the  man  who  was  only  insane  when  be 
heard  the  name  of  Lord  North  ;  the  being,  who  pretended  be  was  tbe 
Duke  of  Hexham ;  tlie  unhappy  person  whe  thought  himself  to  be 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  a  well-known  provincial  character,  who 
imagines  every  genteel  woman  to  be  in  lov^vilh  him,  andpeatert  ber 
with  his  letters.  Will  Mr.  Lawrence  enlighten  me  on  this  point '^-— 
will  he  tell  me  what  kind  of  disease  of  the  brain  ia  here*  which  iini- 
Utes  a  pretty,  fickle,  much  loved  girl,  with  h^T  4faa- and  dislikes  ? 
As  Mr.  Lawrence  is  the  child  and  cnampion  of  olfilBiiation,  be  may 
suggest  that  the  structural  disease  has  become  organised,  wbidi,  in 
his  opinion,  constitutes  life ;  and  being  now  an  intelligent  ereatore,  it 
hates  my  Lord  North  for  his  pnliticH,  is  strangely  smitten  with  con- 
temptible and  impious  vanity,  or  is  inspired  with  the  Ioto  of  the  fiur 
sex.  It  is  not  in  this  manner,  this  material,  this  Lucretian  manner, 
that  the  proximate  cause  of  mental  derangement  ia  to  be  refeaUd^ 
This  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  that  inductive  philosophy  which  Bacon 
practised  in  his  life,  and  illustrated  by  writings  that  will  never  die; 
no, — these  are  the  dregs  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  invigorated  by 
the  elegant  poetry  of  Lucretius,  and  revived  ana  circulated  afiesb, 
in  a  new  and  more  imposing  form,  by  Cuvier,  Lawrence,  and  other 
enlightened  men !'  pp.  178-.-182. 

Dr.  Dawson's  system  of  medicine  is  the  most  concise  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  is  ofTered  as  the  result  of  twenty-eight  years 
dedicated  to  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine ;  and  through- 
out the  volume,  there  are  abundant  proofs  of  the  great  advan- 
tages its  Author  has  enjoyed  as  a  militaiy  practitioner,  and  as 
an  eminent  ];)liysiciBn  m  private  life.  The  Nosology  of  Dr« 
Dawson  is  divided  into  five  orders;  FeMle,  Infimnmaiioryt 
Nervous,  Cachectic,  and  Functional  Diseages;  each  order  con- 
taining  only  a  single  genus.  This  nosology  is  certainly  not 
without  its  faults ;  yet  still,  it  is  more  simple,  usefuU  and  prac- 
tical, than  those  which  are  so  elaborate  as  to  render  *  conraaion 
*  worse  confounded.'  The  various  essays  in  the  work  are 
written  with  spirit  and  talent,  and  the  VVriter  proves  himaetf 
a  sound  pathologist  and  close  reasoner ;  but,  as  is  usually  the 
ca^e,  bome  parts  are  much  more  laboured  and  better  finished 
than  others,     lie  hds  taxed  all  hits  powers  to  do  justice  to 
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,  the  different  phlegmatic,  hydrocephalus  intemus,  aiid 
aqueous  collections  ;  also,  epilepsy,  angina  pectoris,  steri- 
lygpepsia,  mania,  and  gastrodynia,  and  beyond  all,  to 
ag  cough  ;  while,  with  respect  to  gout,  rheumatism,  and 
0U8  afiections,  he  has  displayed  a  brevity  and  carcJess- 
itterly  unworthy  of  his  abilities  and  qualifications. 
Dawson  is  evidently  conversant  witn  the  Roman  clas- 
uid  he  embraces  every  opportunity  of  illustrating  his  ob- 
ions  by  copious  extracts.  There  is  indeed  something  too 
of  this.  We  shall  make  room  for  one  more  extract, 
I  will  be  particularly  interesting  to  our  literary  readers. 

leiubjects  of  hypochondriasis  are  the  sensitive,  delicate,  and 
}  for,  endowed  widi  the  finest  feelings  of  humanity,  they  are 
jUy  acute,  and  iingvlarly  apprehensive.  Yet,  although  men  of 
and  genius  are    nocoriouslv  disposed  to  hypochondriasis,  it 

seem,  upon  examination  into  the  annals  of  the  world,  that 
men  oftoaeriatUb  a  long  life  than  any  other  class.  Theseus 
62  yeaxt;  Jbrcnrgus,  85;  Solon,  80;  Pythagoras,  90;  Si- 
ei,  90;  .£lcnylus,  69;  Pindar,  65;  Anaxagoras,  72;  So- 
ts, 91;  Democritus.  90:  Euripides,  78;  Thucydtdes,  80; 
»s,  70;  Isocrates,  98;  Plato,  82;  Demosthenes,  63;  Aris- 
62 ;  and  Themistocles,  65  years.  The  same  may  bis  shews 
espcct  to  the  great  men  of  other  nations.  The  elder  Cato  be- 
I  learn  Greek  at  eighty.  In  England,  the  fact  may  be  proved 
eference  to  the  peerage  and  bench  of  bishops,  as  well  as  to 
ious  authors  and  British  judges.  A  few  recent  and  popular 
ces  shall  be  adduced.  Johnson  lived  75  years ;  Cumberland, 
layley,  about  70 ;  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  now  alive,  near  90  s 
Euenborough,  68;  Baron  Maseres,  more  than  90;  Sir  Nash 
,  between  70  and  80 ;  Sir  Alan  Chambre,  83 ;  Baron  Wood,  80 ; 
ir  lliomas  Plumer,  7 1  •  Such  are  the  great  ages  to  which  eminent 
m  and  lawvers  have  attained,— men  notorious  for  djrspeptic  and 
hondriacaJ  disorders,  in  consequence  of  their  sedentary  lives, 
lyspepsia  were  a  disorder  tending  to  shorten  life,''  saj^  Mr. 
s  Chambre,  **  the  lives  of  half  the  members  of  the  profession  of 
IT  would  be  uninsurable.'* 

o  disease  aftects  the  spirits  more  than  dyspepsia,  which  readers 
,  once  a  pleasure,  a  source  of  torment ;  and  the  uneasy  and 
Ming  sensations,  acute  and  fugitive  pains,  with  occasional 
Bches,  and  the  painful  distensions  of  the  abdomen,  convert  life 

living  death.  Ixion  is  said  to  have  rested  on  his  wheel;  Sisy- 
paused  until  the  stone  rolled  down  again:  but  the  true  dya- 
r  sufierer  never  rests  and  never  pauses— his  days  are  spent  in 
uid  melancholy — ^he  retires  to  bed  distressed  snd  miserable—- 
empts  to  sleep,  and  either  fails,  or  dreams  of  horrors— he  rises 

morning  weak,  anxious,  languid,  anticipating  the  worst,  yet 
S  to  meet  it  ^lie  neither  thinks  nor  feels  like  the  hypochondriac, 
sicditatcs  on  buicide,  and,  airaid  to  look  death  m  the  facei 


hi'ffiottxa  for  liinii  [ 
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i — lie  is  coment  to  iivei   life  haij 
no  HlliircniGnit — lie  tiax  neither  I 
miserable  and  he  knows  tt.* 
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I  what  sjch  a  work  ouglil  to  be,  the  inoductioti  of  a  mnti  wbo 

'   honourably  xiu  clown   to   teiicli    others,   aflcr  huviiiij  enjoyuil 

mill  i)|ipurLuiiitie>t  of  ob^tcrvtiig  diseuot^.  hikI   of  ncquiniie 

viedge  Ibr  nearly  thirty  year«.     The  Author  is  alruady  w*ll 

uiowii  aa  a  Ktuml   pathologist,  UDd  a  skilful  and  scieulific 

tliysjciuti,  by  meuii*  of  iiiti  vurious  lucclicul  writini^i  juon 

ipeciully  by  bin  valuablo  flto»tise  oit  tlntfuvor  of  Wnldioll 

jrk*QMithonty  « 


?fl.  9S  it  di-sorvcs,  to  be  s 
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Art-  IX-  DunaUaut  or.  Know  what  yoif  . 
tlimu  Vnluraui.  By  iba  Auilior  of  *  The 
Clemtnl,'  Ac.  &c.     Price  18*.     Edinli.    IfiSj. 

I  \l^E  Itavc  liad  occn^ion  r«prattdly  to  eater  oar  protwt  c 

^    '    iMKie  our  ctdmoiiitioiiK  agaiimt  KeligiouM  Hvliim^,   Iinn 

We  Rtill  tbink  th<^  'igbt  viands  now  so  nmeh  in  nxjtM 

k  bad  substitute  fortlie  mor^-lipullhy,  spiritual  food  of  our  fdl 

Others;  and  no  linble   ik  It^liglon  to  be  dc<j7;tdi-tl,  chfaer  ts 

D  faWur  uiudeqiinlA  coureptions  of  ibe  writer,   or  from] 
hiing  mixed  up  with  the  vulgar  buaioees  of  a  novel,  Ihktj 
riouely  lament  the  prevailing  taelo.     We  liva,   \inwevtit.,i 
Jovel-ruailing  a'^v ;  uud  if  fiutions  will   b«   rem),  tbett  baii^^ 
kadv  subservient   to  moral  or  religious  leatinns  cannot  tie  hrld 
I  Criminal.     A  Tale,  if  properly  written,  may  leavp  on  Ihi;  mitMl 
i  pf  the  reader,  a  dim  notion  at  least  of  lUH^ion  as  a  comethfu 
■^ry^nd,  ttnd  very  pure,  and  vetylov«ly;  and,  in  enmi!  1^ 
I  0t»ocea,  it  may  do  something  better,  by  impres<iiAg  ci>nrictir 
\%f  die  vanity  of  the  common  objects  of  pursuit,  that  sbsll  a 
^S|^r  in  hours  of  merrimeut  or  iii  sicknciig,  and,  ^^rawini^  n 

-^oftuaate,  aa  the  Buccessive  foldsoftbt- gaudy  show  arest,^ 
I  pcd  oC  shall  prompt  the  examination  of  the  benutifiil  son 
L  tiling  that  wax  exhibited  as  bo  potent  a  soother  of  ^orroiva.  Al 
y  when  religioua  trutlin  are  recomniendud  by  the  chnnn*  i 
.  graceful  fiction,  and  kept,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  geaoiiiE^ 
'  purity,  we  should  not  know  exactly  in  what  term*  to  exprvs^^ 
our  diRapprobation. 

The  Author  of' Dun.illitn' is,   probably,  knnwo   to  many  (^  f 
our  readers,  an  the  writer  of 'The  Oecisiou,'  ■  Profeseioo  is  otv' 
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'  Principle/  '  Father  Clement/  and  some  smaller  tales  of  the 
same  cast.  Without  possessing  Miss  Edgeworth^s  power  of 
xaoral  painting,  or  of  catching  the  peculiarities  of  national 
character,  she  has  a  simple  style,  a  gentle  eloquence,  and  her 
moral  lessons  are  as  superior  to  Miss  Edgeworth^s,  as  she  is 
inferior  to  that  popular  writer  in  genius.  Her  former  works  are 
beautiful  little  stories,  finely  adapted  for  recommending  reli- 
gion to  the  youthful  mind. 

Dnnallan  is  the  heir  to  the  title,  but  not  to  the  estates  of 
Lord  Dunallan.  His  father,  to  preserve  the  title  and  tlie  es- 
tates undivided,  had  made  him  promise  in  infancy  to  wed  his 
cousin  Catherine,  Lord  Dunallan's  daughter.  The  lady  has 
l^vcn  a  similar  promise  to  her  father,  but  Dunallan*s  character 
had  been  artfully  mislvpresented  to  her,  and  she  considers  the 
fulfilment  of  her  promise  as  the  sacrificing  of  the  happiness  of 
her  life.  Dunallan,  under  these  circumstances,  arrives  at  Du- 
nallan castle.  He  thinks  he  discovers  that  Catherine  has  been 
spoiled  by  adulation ;  but,  from  her  warm  feelings  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  right  impressions,  he  believes  her  capable  of  im- 
provement.   Her  romantic  notions  are  thus  described. 

<  ^  May  I  ask,"  said  Dunallan,  **  were  you  completely  jwr  owii>^ 
mistress,  what  would  be  the  first  object  of  your  wishes  ?''    ;  f        J  ^^ 

<  <*  Oh  V  said  Catherine,  <*  friends — ^friends  whom  I  could  love ;  I  * 
wonkl  search  for  them  wherever  I  went ;  aud  I  should  go  every  where, 
and  see  every  thing  that  is  worth  seeing.'' 

'  **  And  where  would  you  first  go,  in  this  search  V* 

<  **  To  London  perhaps.*' 

« «<  To  London  in  search  of  friends !"  interrupted  Dunallan,  smi- 
ling. 

*  ^  1  should  expect  to  meet  the  most  polished  and  agreeable  society 
ot  my  country  there,"  replied  Catherine,  ^  and  amongst  them  I  surely 
night  find  some  to  love,  and  many  to  admire;  a  sentiment  I  have 
sctfcdy  ever  experienced,  and  thought  so  very  delightful  when  I 

*  **  Deiighifiil  indeed  !*'  replied  Dunallan,  *'  but  after  you  had 
fomnd  frieims  and  objects  of  admiration  ?"— 

* ''  I  shoald,  in  their  society,  enjoy  whatever  offered  :  books,*— the 
theatre.    We  roiaht  travel  in  other  countries,  in  search  of  those 
beauties  and  perfections  not  to  be  found  in  our  own.    Oh  1    I  shouTd 
never  be  unhappy  any  where,  surrounded  by  those  I  loved." 
•  ♦  *  ♦ 

*  <*  Would  not  that  be  happiness  V* 

*  ^  No :  and  if  you  expect  it  to  be  so,  be  assured,  dear  Miss  Du« 
oillan,  you  will  be  disappointed." 

*  '*  What  life  then,  would  be  happy  J" 

*  *'  A  life  of  usefulness  alone." 
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Catherine  is  struck  by  Duntillan's  gentle  manners  and  loifty 
style  of  thinking.  Tliere  is  a  mysterious  something  about  hini, 
however,  that  she  does  not  comprehend.  She  shrinks  from  his 
reproofs,  although  she  cannot  help  acknowledging  to  herself 
their  justice.  The  letters  Dunallan  writes  to  prevent^  or  at 
least  to  delay  their  union,  are  intercepted  by  her  father.  The 
ceremony  takes  place.  Catherine  assents  to  the  request  whieh 
Dunallan  makes,  that  she  would  judge  of  him  for  herself.  SIm 
submits  to  a  similar  probation.  At  Ammae^  Dunallan's  reti- 
dence,  she  is  attracted  by  the  warm-hearted  kindness  and  auiet 
excellence  of  Mrs.  Oswald,  Dunallan*s  aunt.  Her  pmooiees 
against  religion  gradually  wear  otf,  from  seeing  the  miiti  of 
gentleness  and  charity  it  produces.  She  discoveniv  not  men- 
iy  that  the  aspersions  cast  on  Daiiilii|i  were  eroandlen. 
but  that  the  actions  she  had  ▼iewed'  te  ft  false  Tight,  were 
generous  and  noble.  Dunallan,  in  a  fisir  weeu.  leares 
Ammae,  on  amission,  partly  political,  "'J^JgUj  uliuinui 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  execute  in^ipBip.*  CMheriue 
promises  to  superintend,  in  his  absencei  tm  ftaprorement  of 
the  children,  and  the  grown-up  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and 
^to  stp^^e  spiritual  subjects  he  deems  supremely  important. 
txk  tbaMters  which  he  writes  to  her,  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  ctmm  that  had  led  to  the  change  in  his  religiouB  aaati- 
ments.  He  had  been  fortunate  in  having  a  piona  mother,  bst 
the  tutor  under  whom  his  father  had  placed  oim,  had  initilh  A 
into  hia  pupiPs  mind  sceptical  notions,  which  he  had  caifM 
with  him  to  the  University.  There  he  formed  a  warm  firiendiriiip 
with  a  young  man  named  Churchill,  who  attempted,  nnaococss- 
fuUy,  to  convince  him  of  his  error.  Dunallan  goes  to  vpt  a 
friend  of  his  father's,  near  London.  In  a  place  where  be  vu 
introduced  to  so  much  vice,  he  coidd  notlong  retainhia  BOtioiis 
of  the  purity  of  human  nature.  We  are  delicately  Inffc  to  infier 
his  guilty  conexion  with  Aspasia,  a  married  woman,  bennCilbl 
and  talented.  While  involved  in  this  criminal  egwieij  he  hean 
that  Churchill  is  dying,  and  hastens  to  his  sidbipfed. 

<  '<  Dunallan,"  said  Churchill,  «<  do  you  still  admue  the  nmality  dt 
flM  New  Testament  V 

« «« I  do,  Churchill." 

■  **  And  His  character  who  is  tlierc  described  ?" 

<  **  Most  assuredly  I  do." 
< «  Then,  Dunallan,  answer  me  candidly ;  why  are  yon 

Christian?" 
•  I  hesiutcd.    **  I  do  not  say,  Churchill,  that  I  am  not  a 
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end  of  Chriicimnity  it  to  purify  the  heart,  to  ronovate  tho  soul,  aod  to 
give  a  new  principle  of  love ;  but  we  must  believe  in  Him  who  is  tho 
source  of  this  principle  of  life ;  we  must  come  to  Him  to  receive  it, 
before  we  can  obey  the  pure  preccnts  of  Christianity,  just  (as  he  him* 
self  illustrates  the  subject)  br  the  Dranch  must  receive  nourishment 
from  the  vine  before  it  can  produce  fruit.  If  you  really  believe  in 
Him,  you  must  love  Him  ;  and  if  you  lovci  you  will,  you  must  obey; 
but  the  love  and  obedience  arc  both  his  giAs.*' 

*  "  My  dear  Churchill/'  replied  I,  •■  I  wish  from  my  inmost  soul  I 
could  comprehend  you,  but  1  do  not  —  1  cannot  —  and  you  are 
exhausted**  (for  a  hectic  flush  glowed  on  his  cheek,  and  he 
spoke  with  difficulty).  **  Spare  yourself-*-!  shall  not  return  to  As* 
pasia." ' 

Dunallan  had  gone  tO  visit  the  corpRC  of  his  friend. 

*  I  was  interrupted  bf  iome  one  tapping  sofUy  at  the  door  of 
the  room.  1  went  to  it^  and  found  one  of  the  little  sisters  of  iny 
friend. 

«  '*  Mamma  aefll  warn  to  fetch  you  ;"  said  the  little  thing  in  a  whis- 
per ;  but  though  diere  was  an  expression  of  concern  on  her  infantine 
countenance,  it  bore  the  bloom  of  health  and  peace,  and  she  sndled 
when  she  invited  me  to  go  to  her. 

■  **  So  you  also  have  learnt  not  to  feel,  little  creature,**  "HMMfr W^^rW 

Eroachfully  to  the  child,  and  putting  away  the  little  hasammMkm 'Wt- 
lid  on  mine.     She  looked  hurt  and  abashed  at  my  reproe4  Mif  laiiv-'^ 
nothing,  but  lingered  behind  me.    After  going  a  few  atepa  I^  tumedt 
to  make  up  my  harshness  to  the  sweet  child.    She  had  stolen  into  her 
brother's  room.    1  softly  followed,  and  perceived  her*  with  an  ex- 
pression of  fondness,  press  her  little  check  to  his. 

*  ■*  So  ^ou  still  love  your  brother,"  said  I. 

'  **  This  is  not  Edmund  now,*'  replied  the  child  ;  **  Edmund  is  in 
heaven,  and  this  is  only  the  house  in  which  his  soul  lived ;  and 
Mamma  says,  this  body  most  be  laid  under  the  turf  and  flowers  beside 
Papa's,  to  sleep  for  a  long,  long  time,  till  Papa  and  Edmund  retom 
to  them  again,  when  they  shall  awake  and  go  to  heaven  too,  and  Ed- 
mund is  quite,  quite  happy  now.** 

*  **  And  was  Edmund  not  happj  before,*'  asked  L 

*  The  child  haHtated,-^ien  said,  as  it  she  told  me  something  very 
aacred,  and  looking  mournfully  at  the  pale  countenance  as  she  spoke« 
— <*  I  think  not  quite,  for  1  have  seen  liim  weep.**  . 

*  "  Weep!"  repeated  I.  W 

*  **  Yes.  When  he  used  to  bring  me  into  this  room,  and  bolt  the 
door,  and  kneel  down,  and  make  me  kneel  down  beside  him,  and 
then  pray  to  God  ;  he  sometimes  wept,  when  he  said,— Oh  God !  be 
a  Father  to  this  child,  and  teach  her  to  know  Thee,— and  then  he 
used  to  take  me  into  his  bosom,  and  speak  to  me  about  God ;  and  he 
used  to  do  this  with  us  all.'* 

'  I  could  not  stand  this,  and  exclaimed  aloud ;  **  Oh  God  of  thia 
house,  be  my  God  !*'  I  started  at  my  own  prayer ;  my  whole  charac- 
ter flashcti  on  my  recollection.* 

Vol.  XXllI.  N.S.  2  R 
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The  isiue  it,  that,  by  studying  the  BiUie,  and  Um  boUi 
which  Churchill  had  written,  he  gradually  obtains  a  knowledgi 
of  Uie  Scriptural  system. 

We  shall  not  pursue  the  story. 

Our  readers  will  have  perceived  from  the  eztiacts  we  hate 
given,  the  excellence  of  many  parts  of  '  Dunallan/  There  tie 
sundry  faults,  however,  which  we  must  notice  with  no  m* 
friendly  motive.    We  do  not  think  the  Author  very  snoeessfid 
in  the  portraiture  of  character.    St.  Clair,  we  deem  an  impro- 
bable conception.    Her  females  have  most  monotonooaly  ibe 
family  likeness.    Catherine,  Elizabeth,  Mm.  Oswald,  Mn!  Wil- 
liams, Mrs.   Dunallan,  Mrs.  Rutliven,  Helen    Graham.  Boss 
Lennox,  Miss  Morven — are  all  amiabltj^d  gentle, — loat  of 
them  very  beautiful,  and  not  a  littledHkntic  ;  but  ^  they  lack 
the  distinctive  traits  that  would  renile^fWem  individmS  per- 
sons.   The  story  is  slight,  and  not  very  proh^rfe.    We  nigbi 
Eass  the  promises  wrung  from  Dunallan  ^nfMB^f*"^  v^brn 
abies,  to  many  each  other.    But  we  do  aliRpfJ||y  see  how 
two  persons  living  for  weeks  under  the  same  i^pi^with  ample 
facilities  for  intercourse,  might  not  communicate  with  each 
^IaJ^V*/'*^  ^^y  given  subject.    The  artifice  of  the  intercepted 
i^f*"!^  v^tf^^  ^  addition  to  its  improbability,  has  the  diaadvantafe 
^'ftX  bong  worn  thread-bare.    It  figures  again,  boweFer.  proBi- 
nently  in  the  second  volume.    It  is  improbable,  that  Camerim 
fthoufd  decline  requesting  an  explanation  of  the  marveUom 
change  in  Dunallaa's  conduct.     It  is  improbable,  that  Dm- 
allan  should  persist  in  believing   licr  cruilty  of  the  base  hvpo- 
crisy  which  tne  writing  the  letter  to  Elizabeth  implied.    It  is 
improbable,  that  St.  Clair  should  have  shewed  his  hatred  to 
Dunallan  by  forgeries  that  could  not  possibly  fail   to  be  dis- 
covered.   His  cliaracter,  indeed,  we  have  already  lamirked, 
we  deem  an  entirely  improbable  conception.^  A  atnol  atjealinn 
to  keeping,  could  alone  have  rendered  Miu  Baillie'a  finciv 
conceived  character  of  De  Montfort  probable«'''JJDe  Moadbrt's 
hatred  to  Rezenvelt  is  a  passion,  'growing  wilh  hia  ginwfb, 
'  and  strengthening  with  his  strength,* — drying  np  the  aoavscs 
7-^of  affcrtion,  and  propelling  him  at  length  to  destroy  hia  vielia. 
with  the  potency  of  a  resistless  passion.    The  cauies  of  St. 
ClairV  hatred,  his  love  to   Catherine,  and  his  contempt  for 
Punallan's  religious  principles,  are  totally  inadequate  for  pro- 
ducing the  c-il'ect.     His  *  horrid*  joy  on  tne  suppoaed  deeta  of 
his  victim,  is  not  the  natural  senuence  to  a  sated  pasaioa* 
Baillie  justly  represents  De  Montfort  as  shewing  the 
frightiui  remorse,  after  the  murder  of  Rezenvelt. 

The  style  of  Dunallan  is  simple,  chaste,  and  pleasiiig;  bat 
there  occur  several  p-ilpablc  transgressions  against  gramatr* 
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which  we  notice,  thait  they  niav  be  corrected  in  a  second  edi- 
tion. ■  Oh,  u  hundred  «tv/yx,  wliic  li  by  degrees  brings!*  Vol.  I. 
p.  37.     '  You  will    never  know  what  real   happiness  is,  until 


'  lue  until  they  are  enlightened.'  p.  240,  &c. 

We  could  excuse,  on  the  ground  of  feminine  sympathies, 
the  strong  pntpensity  which  the  Author's  personages  shew  to 
'  burst  into  tears'  on  all  occasions,  and  could  tolerate^  on  the 
name  plea,  the  epithets  '  dear' and  'sweet,'  although  we  think 
they  are  used  on  a  marvellous  variety  of  occasions ;  but  we 
can  Kcnrcely  forgive  Ilia  numerous  Oh'a  !  introduced  on  every 
uccnsion.  hiteijacdons  expressive  of  emotion,  if  intro^ 
cluced  on  li^bt  occasions,  when  the  speakars  are  entirely 
passionless^  ImIV^  an  ertecc  exactly  the  reverse  of  pathetic.  We 
see  no  necaaaity  that  the  Author  of  '  The  Deasion/  should 
have  asionishoa  us  by  shewing  her  acquaintance  witli  the  lan- 
guage of  vice  (Vol.  ll.  p.  87.  Vol.111.  14.);  and  we  must  ae- 
riuusly  admonish  hrr  also  to  give  up  humour:  on  ^Jlry 
sion  on  which  it  is  introduced,  it  is  utterly  bad.  ^Wl 
ronft'Ks  that  we  liked  her  better  as  a  writer  of  Talea.'  We 
not  iliink  she  hits  l)et;ii  very  successful  as  a  Novelist.  The 
story  of  *  Ounallun,'  however,  as  a  storvt  is  as  good  as  the 
fiihle  ill  tlie  hulk  of  Novels,  while  the  execution  of  the  sub- 
ciniinate  parts  is  superiitr  to  that  of  mubt  works  of  fiction.  The 
c-iiaracters,  if  nut  powt^rfully  drawn,  are,  with  the  exceptiona 
wc  have  mentioned,  well  supported  ;  and  the  pathetic  touches, 
and  tlie  pure  snirit  of  piety  breathed  over  the  whole,  atone  for 
the  defects  of  the  story. 

Lest  the  faults  «e  have  noticed  in  the  story,  should  leave  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  our  readers,  wc  shall  give  another 
specimen  of  the  excellence  of  the  subordinate  parts.  While 
Dunallan's  recovery  is  doubtful,  Harcourt  is  brought  into  his 
room. 

<  *'  I  wished  to  sec  you/'  said  Dunallao,  *■  once  more,  Harcourt.? 
'  ■*  I  too  wished  to  sec  yoU|  Dunallan,"  replied  Harcourt,  almost 
in  a  whitper. 

*  **  I  wished  to  know  from  yourself,  Harcourty  whether  you  were 

more  willing  to  meet  a  change  of  existence  than  when  I  last  saw 

ft 
you. 

*  **  Willing  !"  repeated  Harcourt,  in  a  voice  that  made  Catherine 
start;  it  was  so  hollow,  aod  proceeding  from  his  death-like  fratne, 
seemed  so  unnaturally  loud ;— "  xvilHng  to  change  hell  in  prospest 
for  hell  in  reality." 

3R2 
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*  ^  Harcouit  1  why  do  you  determine  to  Indulge  eiich  borriblr 
anticipations  ?"  replied  Dunallan  with  much  emotion.  '*  Yoa  hate 
the  ofier  of  heaven  without  one  condition  but  that  of  humbling  your- 
self to  receive  it.  We  are  perhaps  both  on  the  verge  of  an  eteraal 
state,  Hai-court,  and " 

« *<  Eternal!**  interrupted  Harcourty  in  a  voice  that  made  Cathe- 
rine unconsciously  shrink  closer  to  Dunallan  :  **  eternal  f*  re- 
peated he.  The  word  seemed  to  have  awakened  ideaa  of  eztrense 
horror.  **  I  once  believed  in  an  eternal  sleep,"  continued  he ;  '*  aov 
I  believe  in  an  eternal,  never  to  be  satisfied  searching  for  aleep.  I 
am  awake— vividly  awake  for  ever.  I  cannot  sleep  now.  I  aetfr 
more  shall  sleep.    Oh  for  one  single  hour  of  dreamleaa  aleep  !* 

*  Catherine  was  moved,  for  Harcourt*s  voice  had  changed  io 
big  the  last  words  from  a  tone  of  horror  to  one  of  deapairing  aai 
The  state  of  his  own  feelings  too  seemed  soJi|ijln>owenng.  aa  to 
him  scarcely  conscious  of  the  presence  dW^Wfc  and  die  teinaied 
to  say,  **  It  is  that  want  of  necessary  sleep,  jnr.  Uarcourt,  which 
makes  the  future  appear  so  gloomy.    One  niglJUif  quiet  icpoK 
would  dispel  all  those  horrors." 

<  **  Ana  who  denies  me  sleep  ?"  asked  he  in 
tone  of  voice.    "  They  repeat  words  to  me,  w 
words  of  God ;  they  tell  me  that  the  hain  of  my  head  cannot 

Jgbit^  <Nr  black  without  His  permission ;  and  then  you 
\^.l«Hitip  tf  one  who  would  f^ive  a  world  for  one  night'a  aleep»  aa  if  k 
^."^Nir  JPtf^  of  chance.    If  I  cannot  sleep,  it  is  becauae  God  hM  da- 
*  'ereed  that  i  never  more  shall  sleep/* 

<  «<  You  cannot  know,  Hr.rcourt,  of  any  such  decreep**  a^  Mst 
Oswald  quickly,  but  gently.  *^  You  reject  truth,  and  bdieve  dieMs 
of  your  own  imagination. ' 

***  Ib  vour  story  of  the  worm  that  never  dies,  the  fifo  that  is  alt 
quenched^  a  dream  ?" 

The  conclusion,  we  think  beautifully  told.  His  chiUreB 
were  brought  to  him. 

<  Little  Mary,  placing  herself  dote  by  hb  aoft,  mid,  *  FkpB»  yet 

will  soon  be  very,  very  good." 

*  •*  I  Mary !  How  shall  I  be  very  good  ^  f ^^ 

<  «•  Because,  Papa,  God  afflicts  us  to  make  us  gnny. 

*  **  Does  he  not  afflict  us,  Mary,  as  a  punishment  ibr  hnving 

.'.^•.Harcourt  looked  for  the  child's  reply,  as  if  it  eonU  hoTO 
his  doom. 

*  *'  But  it  is  to  make  us  give  up  being  wicked,  Ptopa,"  anid  Mtofi 
**  and  if  we  confess  that  we  have  been  wicked,  and  come  biCik  la 
God,  he  will  not  punish  us  any  more,  hut  will  love  ua  when  heaas 
us  coming,  and  will  come  to  meet  us." 

*  **  Come  to  meet  us  I"  replied  Harcourt. 

*  ••  Yes,  Papa,"  said  Mary,  **  shall  I  read  to  you  aboat  IhM  ■ 
the  Bible  ?" 

*  Harcourt  allowed  the  child  to  do  as  she  wished,  and  she  brai^ 
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tt  Bible,  and  seating  lierself  close  to  him,  the  read  the  parable  to 
hich  she  had  alluded,  Harcourt  listened  earnestly,  and  the  hard- 
en and  darkness  which  had  withstood  all  our  attempts,  seemed  to 
leld  before  this  lowly  means.  When  Mary  came  to  that  passage* 
BiU  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  saw  him>  and  had 
smpassion,  and  ran,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,"  she 
loLed  upt  and  laid,  **  Now,  Papa,  did  not  I  tell  you  ?"  ' 


lit.  X.  Letierif  chiejiy  Practical  and  Contolatory ;  designed  to  il- 
lustrate the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  the  Gospel.  By  Darid 
Russell,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Dundee.  %  vols.  12mo.  pp.  8(H. 
Edinburgh.  1823. 

X^HE  claims  of  ^fiSuj^ary  correspondence  to  the  attention  of 
-''  the  public,  may  be  founded  either  on  that  vivacity,  ease, 
ind  elegance  <||!.izpres6ion,  which  can  diffuse  a  charm  even 
3Ter  Bubjectii^^bnieinselves  trivial,  or  on  that  intrinsic  value 
in  the  BeaMlMAfinfeonveyed,  which  can  excite  an  interest  in 
the  mind  of^mfcader  independently,  to  a  considerable  de- 
|rQe,  of  the  form  and  style  of  composition.  Wb( 
form  of  letter*writing  be  better  adapted  than  any  otl) 
RuBseirs  mode  of  thinking,  and  to  the  subjects  on. 
has  treated,  we  entertain  considerable  doubts ;  but, 
lumes  do  not  present  the  most  fascinating  specimens  of  epis- 
tolary composition,  they  are  recommenaed  by  qualities  of  a 
&r  higher  character, — qualities  which  amply  justify  the  tide 
he  has  prefixed  to  them  ;  for  thev  are  admirably  adapted  '  to 
'  illastrate  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Gospel.*  These 
Letters  exhibit  the  full  development  of  a  mind  highly  gifted 
with  the  power  of  correct  discrimination,  richly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  pure  and  vital  Christianity,  and  familiarized 
to  comprehensive  and  condected  views  of  Scriptural  truths  in 
all  their  mutual  relations  and  practical  bearings.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  Anthor  will  best  appear  from  his  own  concise  ad- 
vertisement :^^ 

*  The  following  Letters  were  addressed,  for  the  most  pai 
Mnons  in  iJUction.  They  are  not,  however,  merely  consols 
Borrow  is  the  fruit  of  sin,  and  therefore  its  true  cure  lies  only  in  ti 
medicinal  truth  which  purifies  the  heart,  and  **  saves  and  sets  the 
sinner  free."  With  this  conviction,  it  was  the  Writer's  object,  in 
these  Letters,  to  state  that  great  truth  in  the  different  lights  and  con- 
neecions  in  which  it  appears  in  Scripture.  The  individuals* to  whom 
they  were  written,  believed,  that  they  received  benefit  from  them,  and 
Ibey  thought  that  others  might  do  so  likewise. — ^This  is  the  history  of 
Che  publication.* 
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The  following  fire  lh»  (ubjecU  of  theTiwt  Volume. 

•  I.  On   ihe  Sufferings  of  Chrisl.      2.  On  lUo  Glwy  of  Chritt. 

S.  On  the  Invitations  and  Promise*  of  ilie  Gi»pel.     i.  On  the  D«> 

afgn  of  our  Lord'd  Miuion.     5    Thau^liia  on  [Ije  Law  and    tite  Gofr- 

pel.    6.  On  ChrJEtian  Comfurt.    7.  On  ihc  Practical  iDfluunoft]!' 

Uk  Truth.     8.  On  ilie  Mvnnc  and   happy  EltbcU  of  Siuwil6c«li| 

9.  On  ihe  Perseverance  »r  Christinoi:.     10.  On  (ho  Dcstli  tif  a  I 

'    lativr.     tl.  On  tlic  Bcnolic  of  Aflliction,     1^  On    our  Lord'a 

,    kirerlo  the  Son*  of  Zebedco.     13.  Oti  the   Oivuniiy  of  Duffrvefrl 

)  Glory,     li.  On  sonic  Diflicullici  relative  to  corain};  to  CliniiL. 

I  On  Chrislifiti  CooJiilencG  in  Pnyev.' 

Aa  the  subjecta  tliecussed  are  not  presented  in  tlie  rtnlJ 
^rra&gemcnt  ivliich  might  hare  bwji^|^ibitcJ  m  a  rejg 
iihnitise.  iiur  oven  in  conaccii'd  L6>'U.]|Hntf:Hii  do  link*  i 

rtliaii  Hejeut  a  f<f:w  extracts  as  speciineraTOr lint   An) 

I  TacteiinUc    modeti    of  ihiDking  aurt  writiii-. 

I  aaragi-aplis  ar«  ttitcD  from  the  XlVtti  Lc-i-  < 

I  "which  ri-gard*  thu  diOIcnUii^s  tvhtch  ure  siiji; 

'  tlur   Tin   (.f  coming  to  Christ. 

■  TliBt  Vai-ri:  li  tio  iicccssarj'  connecricin  between  disircK  of  ■ 
1  brii'g  bnni^Iit  lo  believe  m  Chriet,  is  evident  from  tlto  fiKtijI 
1  nil  who  trembiod  under  the  discourse  of  I'olcr  on  th«  day  pt  ^ 
:oxt,  but  otily  a  part  nf  tlicm  gladlj  received  ttiu  word.     Il  t>  r 
UKit  without  a  ecuse  of  nliat  rtrndorii  the  Knlvftlioo  of  the  6o*p  ' 
ceaaary,  it  cannot  be  believed  :  but,  tliuL]|;li  by  tncant  of  ibfl  u 
Hid  aJanu  1  relet  to,  God  often  leada  In  a  wvlcomi:  rect^ ttoo  a 
I  ttuth,  they  do  not  in  themsclvos  contain  any  A«^  uiIvbuhs  tiM . 
'  it  on  the  port  of  the  sinntir.    I'hcy  respect  the  mate  of  rh«  Intdl 
,  md  tlic  conscience,  not  that  of  the  heart.     Conviction*  of  lik  trir 
I '  from  the  law,  frequently  lead  either  to  dctpoiklcDcy  on  tfa*  one  Ik 
J  «r  to  A  delusive  Impe  on  the  otber.  The  ida*i*h  terror*  r«»altiiig,fl 
luitie  former,  and  the  groundless  conGdoocc  excited  by  the  iMltTt  J 
V^  course  no  infallible  signs  or  prognottia  of  ooti version .    Stieli  J 
pvictionii  may  Issue  in  it,  hut  ulten  tbt^donot.     Witness  the  oud  _. 
I    Felix,  Judas,  and  Saul,     Of  ihenuclvc*,  they  cannot  reconcile  the 
[  fcoart  to  God  and  to  his  word  i  but  on  the  conlrory,  ihey  piuiieiifiM* 
ill  forth  the  nio»t  unhallowed  ideiu  of  both.     It  is  vrJUi  iheac.  ai 
the  afflictions  of  life,  which,  although  blcaird  lo  many,  t>th»n  ha*a 
lost  keenly,  and  yet  have  afterwards  forgotten  tbcm.  iti>d  Ko»e 
tfvety  vanity,    ^^'he^  such  sensations  are  cxpeticDced,  the  hand 
_r  God  may  be  ordering  them  in  suhservieitcy  lo  llie  deaigns  of  his 
Iflercy.  which  are  allerwords  to  be  [uanifef.ied  ;  but  I  need  dm  ttj 
liiat  the  subject  of  these  fears  has  not  been  subdued,  while  the  Gat- 
pet  is  not  received  by  him,  bs  far  as  he  is  made  ac^tuiintcd  with  it. 
Why  then  act  as  if  a  parliculnr  preparatory  course  of  lomeotlag 
dn-od  must  necessarily  precede  faitb  lo  Christ ! 
'  There  are  ionic,  however,  who  hive  had  partial  viowa  of  tbasr 
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Kuilt,  MiScient  to  came  pain,  but  accompanied  with  a  half  pcrsua- 
Mion  that  they  were  Chriitians,  who  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  true  character,  by  occurrences  which  proved  to  their  full 
(»nviction,  that  they  were  yet  strangers  to  the  truth.  Their  per- 
plexity arose  from  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  evils  which  they  saw 
in  themselves,  with  the  existence  of  true  religion,  and  not  really 
from  deep  convictions  of  guilt.  Had  these  partial  convictions 
been  followed  up  by  them  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  they  had  not 
remained  so  long  in  suspense.  Their  suspense  terminated  when,  on 
honestly  looking  back  on  their  course  of  life,  thev  saw  that  there 
was  nothing  even  in  their  religious  services  as  well  as  their  other 
practices,  but  one  scene  of  unbelief  and  of  wickedness.  They  found 
tbenuulves  shut  out  from  all  hope  in  themselves,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  were  made  to  see  the  infinite  glonr  of  Uie  atonement,  and 
so  were  m  mercy  led  to  the  Saviour  for  refuge.  Their  encourage- 
ment to  go  to  him  didoott'liowever,  arise  from  their  deep  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  but  from  the  perfection  of  his  work,  and  from  the 
grace  of  the  Geepoi* 

'  Every  maagT  BMj  here  add.  knows,  in  some  measure,  that  he  is 
a  sinner — beiiMlsthat  this  is  a  world  of  suffering;  and  he  more  or 
less  feels  an  opprebension  of  something  future,  and  ought  to  obey  tlie 
light  he  has  received.  He  is  of  course  so  far  in  a  state  of  readiness 
for  hearing  and  at  once  believing  the  Gospel,  connect^  SV 
statement  of  it  ought  ever  to  be,  with  a  statement  of  the  MlUty.i 
tlic  goodness  of  the  Divine  law,  tlie  exceeding  sinfulness  OT  sh,'^  thilfM&y 
liability  of  the  sinner  to  the  Divine  curse,  and  his  utter  in«ajmciency^  -^ 
to  deliver  himself.  I  may  remark,  too,  that  some,  like  TimothTi 
have  known  the  Scriptures  from  tticir  childhood,  and  have  been  early 
and  gradually  brought  to  see  their  disease  and  the  remedy.  Such, 
of  course  may  not  liuvc  had  the  same  deep  convictions  of  gnilt  as 
some  oihers,  anil  the  transition  from  their  natural  condition  to  a 
state  of  acceptance  with  God,  may  not  haye  been  so  striking. 

'  Awful  sensations,  howevert  do  not  always  flow  from  real  convic- 
tions of  personal  guilt,  os  is  evident  from  their  effects.     It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  that  some  Itke  a  pleasure  in  alarming  addresses,  not 
from  regard  to  the  truth,  but  partly  because  they  like  to  be  excited, 
and  partly  because  their  righteousness  consists  in  the  strength  of. 
their  sensations.    The  prinaple  at  the  bottom  of  the  former  reason, 
is  similar  to  that  which  leads  many  to  witness  an  awful  scene,  from 
the  pleasure  they  feel  in  any  strong  excitement*  and  is  very  differfs^ 
from  that  alarm  which  arises  from  a  real  conviction  of  guilt  by  ^n 
word  of  the  living  God  ;  and  the  principle  at  the  bottom  of  the  lattef,'^ 
is  that  which  leads  a  man  to  trust  in  himself  that  he  is  righteous,  and 
to  despise  others.     Accordingly  the  fact  is,  tliat  the  alarming  address 
is  often  applietl  to  others,  rsUicr  than  to  the  person  himself,  who  is 
trusting  to  the  excitement  he  is  under,  and  has  no  small  self-compla- 
cency m  contrasting  it  with  the  calmness  of  those  to  whom  he  applies 
what  is  said. 

*  Tn  reference  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  affliction, 
allow  me  to  refer  you  to  tlie  casics  of  Zacchcus  and  of  the  Iithiopion 
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Eunuch,  ud  alio  to  thoie  or  the  deputy  Scrpm  Fndm,  of  I^i^ 
■nd  of  ihe  Jewa  whom  Paul  met  at  Rome,  In  theee>  there  b  not  db 
ume  proceu  seen  s>  in  the  ca*e  of  the  Jewi  on  tha  daj  of  Peatfoi^ 
and  that  of  the  Philippian  jailor.  Indeed,  it  ia  vato  to  reduce  aOa 
one  method.  All  are  brought  to  lee  their  loit  anil  goiltj  coadiMi; 
that  there  !■  full  lalvation  to  be  had  throu{>h  the  one  penbci  waAd 
Chriit ;  and  that  in  no  othur  way  can  thi>  blessing  be  obuined.  Til 
whole  are  led,  though  nnt  all  exactly  in  the  sama  naniicr,  M  IM 
Uieir  eternal  all  on  the  grace  of  God,  aa  it  flows  to  aieaera  ihna^ 
the  atonement  of  his  Son,  and  to  live  by  faith  in  him.  I«ttUaal«ifi 
be  kept  in  *iew,  and  let  not  Jehovah  be  limited  to  one  mode  of  p» 
ducing  a  change  in  the  heart. 

'  It  appears,  then,  that  though  s  sense  of  ain  h  ■  -    •    • 

nnner  to  apply  to  the  Saviour  for  rf  lii^r,  aud  llic 
degree  of  it  has  sometimes  been  employcii  In  Otder  i 
him,  yet  it  is  not  a  qualification  warrnnting:  lO'^- 
ticular  measure  of  conviction  ami  niarm  is  i 
enough  as  to  the  act  itself,  if  the  sinner 
ileemer,  whether  the  measure  or  conviciiun  he  gH 
small,  or  whether  it  be  just  a  feeling  ol'  wretchdj 
neas,  which,  though  easily  conceived,  it  may  not  B  _  _ 
md  that  in  believing  the  Uocpel  iue\f,  there  is  inctodM 
I  Am  we  eie  lost  and  f;uilty  sinner*. 
.'  ^^yCenoeafd  with  this,  is  the  difficulty  ^ou  feel  rrietivo  ■■  t 
Wee.  Ttti  mistake  arises  from  the  princi|)le  whicb  hai  leJ  ■■ 
to  withhoM  the  invitations  of  the  Gospel  till  the  tbe  cnilH 
think,  suffidentlj  alanned  and  humbled  because  of  tint  i 
introduce  them  as  aometliing  to  which  he  is  entitled, 
the  prapotal  of  the  blesainga  of  mercy,  is  to  act  very  d 
the  mspired  messengers  of  Heaven.  It  niny  have  the  mppemnBtaM 
wisdom,  but  it  defeats  iti  own  end,  by  tuniiog  the  mind  frna'^ 
atonement  and  fmm  tlie  grace  of  the  Go^el,  to  soroeibing  in  il 
It  is  true,  that  though  no  man  is  justified  on  account  of  hb  her 
and  contrition,  it  is  only  inch  aa  an  hninl)lc  and  contrite  ie  I 
that  can,  in  the  very  nature  of  thingi,  reSbb  nr  enjoy  the  Uta 
of  redemption ;  but  still  the  invitationa  of  mercy  are  addreaMd  H 
indiscriminately.  The  promisea  of  tbe  QOiaalauapa  of  God  I 
made  to  sinners  considered  as  bawinj|  to  hk  «ffi ;  bit  It  la  by  si 
of  the  goodness  exhibited  in  the  tiiuiBHted  {nritelioRt  of  Uw  Ge 
to  (he  rich  provision  that  is  made  for  the  nlrstton  and  bfita  o. 
Jpfcts,  and  by  the  wonderful  medium  throu^  which  the  dirioe  f 
fle<A  to  the  guilty,  that  the  rebeUious  heart  it  subdued.  Now,  ■■1 
is  in  believing  the  Gospel  that  troe  penitence  u  exercised,  h  a 
be  a  prerequisite  to  our  being  called  to  believe  it  aod  to  cenaa  W  ^m 
Saviour,  ror  a  sinner  to  think  that  he  ought  not  to  a^nflv  At' 
Gospel  till  he  be  more  deeply  biunbled  and  penitent  io  bat  ■  aeriia 
deceit  of  an  evil  heart.'    Vol.  I.  pp.  515—21. 

The  second  volume   likewise  contains  fifleeo  LettOTh    Tkt 
firtt  two  aje  '  ou  the  proper  metbud  of  mstnictiog  iatpmtn^- 
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These  are  followed  by  oiirht  on  the  cardinal  dtx:(rine  ot'jiistiii- 
cation  by  faitii  in  its  vniious  bearinscs.  Then  follows  a  very 
admirable  one  *  on  the  manner  in  which  llie  Scriptures  Intro- 
'  duce  the  Uivine  pur|)ost;s/  in  which  wc  are  well  pleased  to 
find  Mr.  Russell  exprcssinq;  sentiments  entirely  in  unison  with 
the  view  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to  take  of  the  doctrine  of 
Election. 

*  You  arc  right/  he  say^t  '  in  thinking  that  many  an  inquirer  har 
been  exceedinfily  injured  by  being  led  to  pry  into  the  subject  of  elec- 
tion, instead  ot  beiii^  occupied  with  the  unrestricted  calls  and  invi- 
tations of  the  Gospel.  No  man  obtains  the  blessini^  of  redemption, 
by  bolievin*;  that  he  is  elected  of  (lod,  or  that  Christ  died  for  him, 
ID  distinction  from  others,  but  by  believing  the  broad  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  the  SaviMT  *'  ditd  for  sinners,"  and  '*  for  the   un- 

fodlvp*'  and  that  his  atonement  is  suflicient  to  cleanse  from  all  sin. 
Iiis  blessed  testimony  every  one  is  called  to  believe,  in  order  to  his 
salvation,  without  waiting  till  any  preliminaries  are  settled,  respect- 
ing the  decTMaoT  the  Almighty.  Christians  have  obtuined  the  bless- 
ings of  maray.iatha  way  of  coming  to  the  Saviour,  not  as  persons 
chosen  of  Godf  but  as  poor,  guilty,  and  helpless  sinners,  having  no 
plea  but  what  arises  from  his  work,  and  from  the  promise  of  life 
through  him.  ^«^ 

*  llremarked  in  a  former  letter,  that  the  change  of  raiad  irfllBk' 
separates  Christians  from  the  world,  is  often  expi-essed  by  tUrir  beny 
said  to  be  called  aud  chosen  of  Gud,  out  of  the  kingdom  of  darknesii 
into  tliut  of  Christ.     The  terms  elect  and  chosen,  and  words  of  si- 
milar import,  arc  acconlingly  sometimes  applied  to  the  conversion  of 
the  soul  in  time,  and  not  to  the   transactions  of  eternity.     Thus,  in 
ColoMians  iii.  12.  Christians  are  called  upon  to  act  as  elect  persons  i 
that  is,  as  appears  from  the  connection,  as  persons  separated  from 
the  world  by  a  change  of  state  and  of  character,  which  change  it 
behoved  them  to  manifest  by  a  corresponding  spirit  and  deportment. 
Thus,  too,  we  read  of  the  faith  of  God's  elect,  that  is,  of  those  who 
bad  believed  through  grace.    Accordingly,  the  term  is  used  to  ex- 
prem  the  excellence  of  the  Christian  character.    Thus,  by  the  elect 
sister,  John  means  an  excellent  sister;  and  Paul  sends  his  salutation 
to  Rufus  as  one  chosen  in  the  Lord,  that  is,  an  excellent  Christian. 
I  mention  this  view  oi^  the  subject,  to  show  you  the  importance  of 
being  guided  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  by  the  sense  ol^.. 
every  particular  passage,  and  not  by  mere  sound.  ,..* 

*  Wnen  the  Scriptures  speak  of  sidvation^  in  connection  with  tba*  * 
choice  and  fore-appointment  of  God,  they  often  refer  to  the  general 
jaian  of  redemption,  as  a  plan,  according  to  which  men  are  saved,  not 
in  consequence  of  merit,  or  birth,  or  external  privileges,  as  the  un- 
believing Jews  imagined,  but  of  free  favour.  The  Jews,  unhappily, 
considered  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  kingdom  as  exclusively  theirs, 
in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  Abraham,  their  privileges  under  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  their  observance  of  its  rights.  They  allowed,  in- 
deed, that  Gentiles  might  obtain  some   of  the  blessings  of  his  king- 
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ilom,  IhiI  only  by  bi'cnniing  mtmliers  oi'  tbe  JewUi  commoownlit 
and  lliu  obscrvaurc  nt'  (linir  law.  In  oppmition  to  these  notioiu,  ik 
apnstlcfi,  in  many  puBsogcs  of  tlicir  writing*,  teich  tbit  the  pUn  «r 
■alvation  was  fixed  beroru  the  division  of  men  into  Jewa  and  GcBtSu 
took  p)ucc,  yea,  even  before  mankind  existed. 

*  Tliu  {k-iiign  ol'  liucli  pusaugca  is  nut  to  introduce  diacuMiau 
about  the  secret  cuuneiU  ut'  lienven,  and  perplexiae  qncKioM  n- 
spccting  individuals,  but  tu  teach,  in  oppoiiitian  to  Uiow  wlio  «■• 
fined  tbe  blessini;K  of  tlic  kingdom  of  Gud  to  audi  it  enJMcd  ibf 
privileges,  and  walked  in  tlic  obgervanccB  oi  tbe  Mosaic  law,  thit 
tbc  plun  on  wliicli  salvation  and  all  iicavenly  btcesings,  were  la  be 
imparted,  m-us  fixed  bvfore  that  law  was  wtalilishcu,  end  entMi 
independent  of  it ;  that  is,  it  was  fixed  to  be  of  pure  favour,  ai 
not  by  the  works  of  any  Utw  whatever.*    Vol.  II.  pp.  373 — 6. 

At  p.  806,  Mr.  Russell  hns  i\<w  liii  the  honour  to  iatn^ 
ducc  a  uitaliuii  from  our  pages,  Ki-hv  en  inverU^  caa»aas,iM, 
we  know  not  tVoiii  wliat  motivE:,  williout  i  " 
ROUTCC  from  wbicli  be  has  ubtuined  it.  Hm 
on  ibc  luainloiiuiice  6f  Cliristiiin  i^oiifitjei 


Siipnei';  on  tlic  contctiiplalion  of  the  tieaivl 
on  tile  beuveiily  subbnth.  Soim?  ndmirablf  n 
twe  of  faith,  oretir  in  tin-  iiineleenili  k'tici, 
'ttntled  to  exir.u't,  but  find  them  no  remurkably  in  afrreciarBi 
vith  a  iiasBEige  cited  in  a  preceding  article,  from  Mr.lInn)H'> 
iccdtrcs,  tliut  tlity  would  nppt-Hr  only  n  repetition  nf  tbe  amt 
Keiilimeiits.  With  thu  hii;beKt  h;itisfaetion,  we  obeenetluti 
purer  and  more  scripuiml  theology  is  gaining  groand  unoa; 
our  hrethren  tu  ihu  North ;  and  nc  hail  tliu  appeanoee  *i( 
tiuci)  writers  as  Mr.  Kusscll  and  his  friend  Mr.  Engine,  ui 
circumstance  of  the  happiest  augury. 


Art.  XI.  1.  A  Letter  to  CAarfei  Bialer,  £tf.  o/  LtmA'M  h^k 
Vindication  of  English  Protestants  from  his  Attack  oposi  didrlk 
cerity  in  the  "  Uouk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbivcfa.**  Br  C  J- 
Itloiufield,  D.I).  IliitiopofClieiter.  Third  EAIod,  Wahichit 
iiddi-d,  a  l>(i>isi'ri|it  in  Iteply  to   Mr.  Dutler'a  Letter  la  tbe  A»- 

.-    tlior.  Svn    pp.  3().     London.     1H25. 

.^».A  Lelltr  In  lite  Ui^ht  Rtverend  C.  ./.  BlamfieUt  DJX.  BW^ 
ul  Chi»Ur  s  IVum  Cliuiles  Butler,  Esq.  in  Vtndicalioa  of  ■  hi- 
lu^e  in  bin  "  Itook  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,"  ceaiandis 
a  Letter  addiisiced  to  liiui  by  his  I.ordsbin.  Second  E^tioa,  ir- 
vised  and  enlar^jed.     Svo.  pp.  2S.  Price  Is. 

^■'HE  M'liinii;  wliuli  lias  -zivrM  mcision  to  Uiia  cormpon- 
^  deuce,  tiiuttlieruith  liiv  Houk  of  tbe  Church  by  the  Port 
Luiireal,  Wt  liiiii- ri-ri.itiily  liu  iiiti-iitinn  to  pust^  uv«rL  but  vr 
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linvp  liithiitu  l>f('ii  nii.iblc  to  sp.m:  tlu-  t.iiiir>  wliidi  it  will  re- 
(|iiin'  ti»  imiici*  tlu'iii  .11  a  iiiininr  :<:itisi'ai:t(iiv  to  niirselves. 
Ill  till  iih-:iii  tinii',  tlK>>e  Letters  uppt-.n-  to  u^  to  rlaiin  the  at* 
tfiition  of  imr  readers. 

In  a  j>as«:ii^o  rclrrrcd  to  l»v  the  liisho|)  of  Chester,  the 
Author  of  the  l^tnk  ol' the  lloiiiaii  C.itholic  C-hiireh  more 
than  tiisinuiifes  a  elinriie  a'^aiiist.  *  thi-  '^.Teit  IjimIv"  olilie  present 

•  l'lti«^lisli  rleii::y*  ami  laity  as  dishelieviie^  '  the  Triiiitv,  the  In- 

•  eaniatioii.  the  Diiiiiity  of  Ohrist,  and  the  Aloiietneiit.*  In 
connexion  \^itli  tliis  ehar<^e,  he  accuses  tlie  cleru^y  of  sub- 
NcrihinL^  to  tlie  Tliirty-nine  Articles  '  with  a  si^^h  or  a  smile/ 
He  lepri'sents  an  *  indillereneir  to  ihuse  articles  as  universal, 
'  or  at  least  very  general  ainoni::  tliose  who  profess  themselves 
'  nil  inluTs  (if  the  Esiablished  (?hnrch  ;*  and  lie  infers  that 
th<'re    mnst    have    '  existed,   when   the   Koforniatiun   peered, 

•  \\\\i\  nli  these  QTtirlis  were  umvcrsiilltf  /WiVrcf/,  more  spiritual 
'  wisdtmi  in  England,  than  exists  in  her,  at  this  time,  with  her 
'  present  sdinty  crcrd.' 

t>nr  readers  will  perceive  that  .Mr.  Hntler  iias  here  indicted 
the  I'rutestant  clerLjy  and  laiiy  of  l'ai*j:land  on  tlir^e  verj 
ilislinet  counts ;  tirst,  as  hoinr;^  disiii'liivcrs  in  the'  Tril 
fhc  liiearnation,  and  the  Atonenieiii. — in  a  woid,  Socintftff; 
s«  ('  iiii!iv.  a'i  not  sini'iii-Iy  lielii-iin'j:  in  ilir  Thirtv-nino  Articlsi, 
\t\  whieh  lie  isitiui.iii>  ih.'t  tli  y  viil»>i'iih('  with  lolnelance 
•iiid  iiK-nt.d  rrN.i-..Mii>ii  ;  thirdly,  :i^  lain'^  iiuliifrri-nt  to  (ht? 
Arlielc'*.  It  i*«  not.  :i  Iitile  sin<;nl  n  .  tli.it  the  l)i>liop  id'  Ohes- 
tf  r  shi-nid  \\\  tiie  in  ^t  ie-^taiiei'  liavu  directed  his  chiirf  a'tenticm 
Xn  \\\v  ^teond  of  ihe^e  i  har.^es. 

■  Vi)ii  ass'.inie,'  >.iv>  lii>  Ijord^Iiip  to  Mr.  Iiiitlir,  *  a>  a  matter  of 
iiuluricty,  thai  llie  ^rcit  hody  of  llic  Kii;:lisli  Clergy,  len  or  tuclve 
thimsatid  miiii.>teiN  of  the  GiMpcl»  many  of  ihcni  nut  le.>a  learned  and 
!sa^aciou5  tlian  yourself,  are  hypfrTitc^  and  liars  .  that  fur  the  sake 
lit  |trclcrnicnt,  no  m-ccssily  couipellin;;  llieiii.  they  set  their  solemn 
uitrMation  to  Uwt  which  tlicy  do  no:  hi-Iievc  to  be  true,  and 
place  their  »ouls  in  jeopardy.  I  know  not  what  answer  can  he 
gi%cn  to  buch  inainualions  as  thcic,  c.\cc[>t  a  pohitive  and  indigiiUDt 
denial*  >    ... 

•  H\piM  iile>  mid    liaiN*   are    haul  woids,  which    Mr.   iUltlA^ 
did  not  \\^\\  ami  it  is  a  pity  that  liie   Hi^hop  shunM  ha\e  n^ed. 

•  I  lia\i   ne\Lr  ;-aid.  and  I  i\i}  n<»t  belii-ve/  he  replies,  *  th.it  the 

•  Kn.hsii  ileiLiv  ill'"  hypociit«>.  liais,  nr  Sniiiinni>*  Mr. 
Hnthr  thin  proctnls  t«i  expliii!  a%vay  tiu-  cliarue  of  pre- 
varication which  he  hion^ht  ai:ain^t  tin-  cUrLTV,  hv  sav- 
iiiU,  tliat  III"  •  Minplv  meant  to  desrrdie  tlw  hiiitiuh  of 
'    I  v./*OJ/(//iWi    /;/   uhiih    tlh-    Jtthl*'^   fire   '{•'UCnillfi  >i'ii**'d^  and 

■»    St    •> 
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•  the  different  feelings  to  which  the  necessity  of  recurrine 
'  to  this  latitude  of  construction  unavoidably  exciteM   in  the 

•  subscribers.  I  must  admit,'  he  adds,  '  that  in  my  view, 
'  both  this  latitude  of  construction  and  these  consequential 
'  feelings  are  notorious.' 

But,  although  Mr.  Butler  did  not  use  the  word  Sociniao. 
any  more  than  ho  did  either  of  the  abusive  epithets  which 
he  disclaims,  we  must  beg  to  say  that,  if  words  have  any 
meaning,  he  did  impute  to  the  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish clergy  and  laity,  the  holding  of  Socinian  tenets.  That 
he  did  this  ignorantly,  we  are  willing  to  suppose ;  and  if 
he  means  us  to  understand  him  as  reiractipig  this  chaige. 
when  he  says,  '  I  do  not  believe  that  the  English  clenEy 
'  are  Socinians,*  it  is  well.  But  he  did  kgf  it,  and  it  would 
have  become  him,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  veracity*  not  to 
content  himself  with  so  indistinct  a  retractatioijyif  it  be  one. 
or  to  stoop  to  the  meanness  of  equivocation.  '  Here  the 
Bishop  has  the  complete  advantage.  Mr.  BiIImIIl  word:* 
were :  '  Are  these  doctrines'  (the  Trmity,  &c.)')'MlpBly  Md 
'  sincerely  believed   by  the   ^reat  body  of  th^'  present  Eog- 

•  lisb  clergy  ?  or  bv  the  groat  body  of  the  present  Eoglidi 

•  laity?' 

'  You  will  hardly  deny,'  snyji  his  Lordship,  <  that  this  qaettion 
was  intended  to  imply  an  answer  in  the  negative.  It  was  this  im- 
plied negative  which  I  requested  you  to  re-consider  and  rc-ctll; 
but,  instead  of  retracting,  or  explaining,  or  apologizing  for  thcK 
offensive  words,  or  of  substantiating  the  insinuation  they  eonvcj, 
1/ou  have  passed  them  over  in  silence^  and  have  confined  your  antmcr 
to   an  entirely  different  question^ — whether  the  thirty-nine  Articles 

be  not  subscribed  with  a  certain  latitude  of  interpreUtion .».«. 

Positive  disbelief  of  the  great  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  our 
faitli,  hns  notlting  to  do  with  the  latitude  of  construcCion  in  which 
you  suppose  the  Articles  to  be  generally  signed.  You  canooC  be 
Ignorant,  that  this  supposed  latitude  refers  chiefly  to  the  doctrines 
involved  in  the  quinquarticular  controversy;  and  thai  those  writers 
who  have  termed  our  Articles— ••  articles  of  peace,"  have  so  termed 
thiem  with  reference  to  the  points  at  issue  between  the  Cslviniilic 
and  Arminian  divines,  who  were  the  two  parties  to  be  reooDcikd: 
wA  not  with  the  most  distant  allusion  to  those  ftindamental  poiBis 
of  doctrine  which  are  controverted  by  the  followers  of  Socinus.^ 

Upon  these  fundamental  points,  the  Bishop  most  correctly 
states,  and  we  wisli  that  more  stress  were  in  general  laid  upi»n 
the  fact  here  so  unequivocally  admitted,  •  there  is  no  difference 

•  of  belief  between  us  and  the  great  body  of  Protestant  Dis- 

•  uentcrs.    Those  who  deny  the  doctrines  'in  question,  arc.  in 

•  point  of  numbers,  when  wcijjhcd  ugHinbt  those  who   believe 
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*  tbem,  as  dust  in  the  balance/  His  Lordship  remarks  in  a 
iBOte,  in  refutation  of  the  gross  calumny  vented  by  Dr.  Milner, 
that  the  number  of  those  Independent  communities  who  have 
lapsed  into  Socinianism  is,  he  believes,  very  small  indeed.  '  It 
'  is  but  justice,'  he  says,  '  to  add,  that  some  very  able  defences 
'  of  the  doctrines  (alluded  to)  have  appeared  of  late  years  from 
the  pens  of  Dissenters.' 


'  Once  more  then,  let  me  speak  for  both  Churchmen  and 
eriy  and  protest  with  all  earnestness  and  sincerity  against  this  most 
unduuritaDle  and  unwarrant^  insinuation.  Yet,  were  it  not  from  a 
regard  to  your  own  character.  1  could  almost  thank  you  for  having 
vented  it;  for  it  affords  a  most  clear  and  indubitable  evidence,  that 
there  is  something  in  the^spirit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religiont  which 
neither  time  nor  expcfieiioe  can  alter ;  which  contains  the  germ  of 
intolerance  and  penecotion ;  which  poisons  the  fountain  m  truth, 
obscures  and  (iliints  the  most  sagacious  intellect,  and  represses  the 
aatttral  moveMlits  of  a  just  and  ingenuous  mind.' 

^  We  hftfHhf  ihe  Bishop  for  thus  speaking  out,  nor  is  the  in- 
dignaniiJiiJUke  which  he  administers  uncalled  for.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  animadvert  on  Mr. 
Bntler'a  want  of  fairness,  candour,  and  honourable  dealiiig|,^ 
matters  affecting  his  religious  prejudices.*  And  in  imputing^ 
the  strength  and  fatal  operation  of  those  prejudices  to  nis  IB*- 
licion,  we  are  warranted  by  the  pretensions  as  well  as  by  the 
character  of  that  religion,  which  is  altogether  built  upon  pre- 
judice-^a  blind  prejuciice  in  favourof  an  undefined,  mysterious, 
shadowy  authority  ;  and  which  binds  on  its  votaries  the  duty 
of  chenshing  an  intolerant  prejudice  against  every  other  class 
of  religionists.  Mr.  Butler  has  been  held  up  as  the  very  model 
of  an  enlightened  and  honourable  Catholic ;  and  yeU  let  the 
•nbject  in  Question  relate  to  religious  parties  or  religious  opi- 
nions, andneis  found  not  trust-worthy. 

Not  less  unfounded  is  his  representation  that  there  is  a  uni- 
versal ind^erence  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  But,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  wc  think  that  the  Bishop  of  Chester  has  com- 
mitted an  indiscretion  in  admitting,  or  seeming  to  admit,  that 
the  clergy  who  subscribe  the  Articles  '  with  a  sigh,'  ii^MJI 
needs  be  set  down  as  hypocrites  and  liars.  Those  are  ep^l||^ 
which  his  Lordship  would  surely  not  venture  to  apply  to  many 
individuals  who  have  contended  for  a  latitude  in  subscription 
wholly  indefensible.  We  believe  that  Palcy's  principle  of 
interpretation  is  too  generally  adopted, — worthy  of  the  Jesuiti- 
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ciil  morality  ;  tliut  Mr.  IJutlcr  is  quite  correct  in  reprcscntin: 
that  the  siibKcribinc;  clerji^y  do  not  lueuii  to  declare  their  belis< 
of  whut  tliey  do  not  believe,  but  *  that  they  entertain  an  ern>- 
'  neons  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  instrument  which  thef 
*  subscribe;*  that  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  subscribe  the 
Articles,  as  in  Bishop  Burnet's  time,  •  without  examinim: 
'  them ;'  and  that  the  best  part  consider  themselves  as  sub- 
scribing to  the  doctrines,  rather  than  to  tlie  letter  of  the  Arti* 
tides.  How,  for  instance,  can  any  man  of  competent  infor- 
mation otherwise  subscribe  to  the  historical  truth  of  the  slaic- 
ment,  that  the  canonical  authority  of  no  one  bouk  of  the  New 
Testament  was  ever  doubted  bv  the  Church?  Yet,  the  ikni- 
subscriber  may  perfectly  believe  in  the  ctuonical  RUthoritj  nf 
the  Epistles  which  have  been  doubted*  Mr.  Butler  sees  no 
difTcrence  between  disbelievintr  the  religions  doctrines  asserted 
in  the  Articles,  and  subscribing  to  certain  qpdttbMiis  state- 
ments, not  involving  any  Cliristian  doctrine.  Wtm&^ftie  mixed 
up  in  those  Articles.  If  he  were  not  a  Iittfe-'vllMl  dear- 
sighted  as  to  legal  distinctions,  he  would  neydrJHIj^  gsin^ 
his  present  reputation.  The  Thirty-nine  Articles  we  to  toe  full 
is  CaWinistic  as  our  creed;  yet,  we  could  not  with  a  safe 
tonscience  subscribe  them.  The  present  Correspondence  will 
luve  answered  an  important  purpose,  should  it  lead  the  Bishop 
of  (/hester  to  exert  his  powerful  influence  in  promoting  a  re- 
vision of  the  instrument,  that  should  leave  untouched  the 
cardinal  doctrines.     It  is  most  imperatively  called  for. 
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Art.  I.  Historical  View  of  the  lAierature  of  the  South  of  Europe* 
By  J.  C  L.  Simonde  cic  Sismondi,  of  the  Academy  of  ArU  of 
Geneva,  &c.  &c.   &c.     Translated  by  Thomas   Koacoe.   £aqt 

•     Vols.  III.  and  IV.    London,  182i. 

tlAVING  brought  in  review  before  us,  the  poets  who, 
^^  during  the  last  five  centuries,  illustrated  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, and,  by  extracts  and  translations,  enabled  the  reader  to 
lonn  his  own  judgement  of  their  respective  merits,  M.  Sis- 
Mondi,  previously  to  his  entering  upon  the  other  great  divisioDs 
of  his  work,  touches  slightly  upon  those  miracles  of  nature 
•nd  art — the  Improvvisatori.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  pheno; 
non  in  the  intellectual  varieties  of  man,  and  we  should  have 
n  gratified,  if  the  Author  had  dwelt  longer  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  do  not  concur  in  the  received  opinion  which  M.  Si^ 
Bondi  evidently  follows,  that  it  is  exclusively  Italian.  The  art 
10  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  East;  and  what  traveller  in 
Portugal  has  not,  in  the  summer  evening,  listened  to  a  groupe 
Bf  peasants  singing  improvmMO  to  their  guitars  (it  is  called  gloi- 
mre)  their  little  extemporaneous  son^is,  which,  tliough  they 
san  scarcely  be  called  poetry,  being  little  more  than  a  seriert 
Bf  rhymes  into  which  the  eupnonous  language  of  that  country 
nsturally  runs,  and  aspiring  to  no  elevation  of  fancy  or  bold- 
ness of  thought,  prove  at  least,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  same  faculty.  There  were  imprrwvisatori  in  Suein 
in  the  time  of  Lope  de  Ve^.  We  admit,  however,  that  in  Italy 
only,  it  exists  in  perfection  ;  and  Uie  rapidity  with  which  an 
ItsiiaB  imprmmMalort  pours  off  an  unpremeditated  composition 
■poo  Aov  given  subject,  without  a  moment's  pause  or  hesita- 
lBOO»  auQ  in  the  fiice  of  an  expecting  audience,  seems  quite 
■inculoas.  It  is  a  remaAable  fact,  ttiat  the  talent  is  connncd 
lo  poetry  :  he  ctn  make  oo  extemporaneous  effusion  in  proso. 
ITet,  the  verses  thus  thrown  off,  thou^li  nrrasionnlly  ]»y^tt>. 
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and  embellished  with  images  and  allasiona  bo  wonderfblly 
conjured  up  at  the  moment,  would  not,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  endure  the  test  of  perusal.  Biondi  is  a  solitary  in- 
stance, in  which  the  published  poems  of  an  impromnsaiort 
have  been  received  with  approbation.  It  must  be  observed 
also,  that  the  genius  of  the  Italian  language  aflfords  the  great- 
est facility  to  the  composition  of  verse  ; — that  the  imprmwrn- 
tori  have  their  similes  and  thoughts  ready  prepared  in  their 
memories; — that  they  are  versed  in  all  the  usual  common- 
places of  poetry,  and  deal  by  wholesale  in  gods  and  goddesses, 
and  invocations  to  the  muses.  The  attention  of  the  hearer 
too  is  not  a  little  diverted  from  Uie  composition,  by  the  gesti- 
culations of  the  performer.  These  are  sometimes  vident,  and 
those  persons  who  have  witnessed  the  performances  of  jn^prov- 
visatori,  have  found  a  considerable  abatement  of  their  pleasure 
in  the  contortions  and  agitations  under  which  they  seem  to 
labour,  and  the  great  physical  efforts  which  almost  everv  verse 
costs  them.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  observedp  tnat  the 
action  is  generally  vehement  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  talent 
of  the  performer.  Biondi  and  Syricci,  who  are  confessedly  at 
the  head  of  tlieir  profession,  are  in  tliis  respect,  remarkably 
mild  and  gentle. 

<  The  improwisatore,'  says  M.  Sismondi,  <  generally  b^gs  Iroai  the 
audience  a  subject  for  his  verse.  The  topics  usuallv  prespnted  to 
him  are  drawn  from  mythology^  from  religion,  from  luttoiy,  or  firom 
some  passing  event  of  the  day ;  but  from  all  these  sources  thousands 
of  the  most  trite  subjects  may  be  denved»  and  we  are  mistaken -in 
supposing  that  we  are  rendering  the  poet  a  service  in  giying  him  a 
subject  which  has  already  been  the  object  of  his  verse.  He  would 
not  be  an  improvvisatore,  if  he  did  not  entirely  abandon  himself  to 
the  impression  of  the  moment,  or  if  he  trusted  more  to  his  meminy 
than  to  his  feelings.  After  having  been  informed  of  his  subfeett  llie 
improwisatore  remains  a  moment  in  meditation,  to  view  it  in  its 
various  lights,  and  to  shape  out  the  plan  of  the  little  poem  wbidi  lie 
is  about  to  compose.  He  then  prepares  the  eight  nnt  voiic8»  duU^ 
his  mind  during  the  recitation  of  them  may  receive  the  proper  im- 
pulse, and  that  he  may  awaken  that  powerml  emotion  which  makes 
nim  as  it  were  a  new  being.  In  about  seven  or  eight  miaules  be  ii 
fullj^r  prepared,  and  commences  his  poem,  which  often  consists  of  its. 
or  six  hundred  verses. 

*  There  is  an  easy  metre,  the  same  which  Metastasio  has  eau^h/tA 
in  the  Partenza  a  Nice^  and  which  is  adapted  to  the  air  known  fy  die 
name  of  the  Air  of  the  ImprowisatorL  This  measure  is  genetaHy 
made  use  of  when  the  poet  wishes  not  to  give  himself  much  troubh^ 
or  when  he  has  not  the  talent  to  attempt  a  higher  strain.  The  slaam  |^ 
consists  of  eight  lines  with  seven  syllables  in  each  lioet  and  dividai  } 
into  two  quatrains,  each  quatrain  being  terminated  by  a  wno  froan^    ^ 
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to  that  ihere  are  properly  only  two  of  the  Hnes  rhymed  in  each  qua- 
train. The  singing  sustains  and  strengthens  the  prosodjr,  and  covers, 
where  it  is  necessary,  defective  verses,  so  that  the  an  is  in  this  fomi 
within  the  capacity  of  persons  possessing  very  ordinary  talents.  All 
the  improvvisatori,  however,  do  not  sing.  Some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated amongst  them  have  bad  voices,  and  are  compelled  to  declaim 
their  verses  in  a  rapid  manner,  as  if  they  were  reading  them.  The 
more  celebrated  improvvisatori  consider  it  an  easy  task  to  conform 
themselves  to  the  most  rigid  laws  of  versification.  At  the  will  of  the 
audience,  they  will  adopt  the  terza  rima  of  Dante,  or  the  oUava  rima 
of  Taaso,  or  any  other  metre  as  constrained ;  and  these  shackles  of 
rhyme  and  verse  seem  to  augment  the  richness  of  their  imagination 
and  their  eloquence.  The  famous  Gianni,  the  most  astonishing  of 
all  the  improvvisatori,  has  written  nothing  in  the  tranquillity  of  his 
doset  which  can  give  him  any  claim  to  his  prodigious  reputation. 
Wh^n,  however,  he  utters  his  spontaneous  verses,  which  are  preserved 
bv  the  diligence  of  short-hand  writers,  we  remark  with  admiration 
the  lofty  poetry,  the  rich  imagery,  the  powerful  eloquence,  and,  oc^ 
caaionaJly,  the  deep  thought  which  they  display,  and  which  place 
thehr  author  on  a  level  wiUi  the  men  who  are  the  glory  of  Italy.  The 
£mdous  Corilla,  who  was  crowned  in  the  Capitol,  was  distinguished 
fer  her  lively  imagination,  her  grace,  and  Iter  gayety.  Another 
puetaai.  La  ^andettini,  of  Modena,  was  educated  by  a  Jesuit,  and 
mm  him  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  a  fami- 
liarity with  the  classical  authors.  She  afterwards  attached  herself  to 
sdentific  pursuits,  that  she  might  render  herself  equal  to  any  theme 
tint  algbt  be  proposed  to  her,  and  she  thus  rendered  her  numerous 
acqoiremeDts  subservient  to  her  poetical  talents.  La  Fantastici,  the 
wife  of  a  rich  goldsmith  oi*  Florence,  did  not  devote  herself  to  such 
abatrase  branches  of  knowledge ;  but  she  possessed  from  heaven  a 
nuaical  ear,  an  imagination  worthy  of  tlie  name  she  bore,  and  a  fuci- 
lilj  of  composition,  which  gave  full  employment  to  her  melodious 
voice.  Madame  Mazzei,  wnose  former  name  was  Landi,  a  lady  of 
one  of  the  first  families  in  Florence,  surpasses,  perhaps,  all  her  com- 
pBCffO  in  the  fertility  of  her  imagination,  m  the  richness  and  purify  of 
Mr  istyle,  and  in  the  harmony  and  perfect  regularity  of  her  verses. 
She  never  sings ;  and  absorbed  in  the  process  of  invention,  her 
thoogbti  alwqra  outstrip  her  words.  She  is  negligent  in  her  decla- 
wefinn^  end  her  recitation  is  therefore  not  graceful ;  but  the  moment 
ahe  eommences  her  spontaneous  effusions,  the  most  harmonious  lan- 
guage in  the  world  seems  at  her  bidding  to  assume  new  beauties. 
We  eie  deluhted  and  drawn  forward  by  the  magic  stream.  We  are 
tme^orted  mto  a  new  poetical  world,  where,  to  our  amazement,  we 
disebver  man  speaking  tne  language  of  the  gods.  1  have  heard  her 
eanlt  ber  talents  upon  subjects  which  were  unexpectedly  offered  to 
hi£r  I  have  heard  her  in  the  most  magnificent  altava  rima  celebrate 
iMi  JEenfaia  of  Dante,  of  Machiavelii,  and  of  Galileo.  I  have  heard 
hikt  m  Una  rima  lament  the  departed  glory  and  the  lost  liberties  of 
Borence.  I  have  heard  her  compose  a  fragment  of  a  tragedy,  on  a 
gJb^(K%  which  the  tragic  poets  had  never  touched,  so  as  to  give  an 
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idea  in  a  few  scenes  of  the  plot  and  the  catastrophe;  and  lastijt  I 
have  heard  her  pronounce,  confining  herself  to  the  same  given  rhyoMib. 
five  sonnets  on  five  different  subjects.  But  it  is  necessary  to  hesr 
her,  in  order  to  form  any  idea  of  the  prodigious  power  of  this  poeticd 
eloquence,  and  to  feel  convinced  that  a  nation  in  whose  heart  ss 
bright  a  flame  of  inspiration  still  burns,  has  not  yet  accomplished  her 
literary  career,  but  that  there  still  perhaps  remain  in  reserve  for  her, 
greater  glories  than  any  which  she  has  yet  acquired.'  pp.  96 — 100. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  most  important  division  of  our  Author's 
work — the  language  and  literature  of  Spain,  both  of  which 
have  been  moulded  and  influenced  by  the  great  events  of  her 
history.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Spaniards,  that  their  Ian* 
guage  was  formed  during  the  three  hundred  years  of  the  Visi- 

fothic  dominion.  It  is  evidently  a  mixture  of  Teutonic  with 
atin,  the  terminations  of  the  Latin  words  being  cut  off  or 
contracted.  It  was  afterwards  enriched  considerably  by  the 
Arabic. 

<  The  Spanish  and  Italian  possessing  a  common  originy  yet  dUfer  ia 
a  very  striking  manner.  The  syllables  lost  in  the  contrtcUoa  of 
words,  and  those  retained,  are  by  no  means  the  same  in  both;  insO" 
much  that  many  words  derived  in  each  tongue  from  the  LatiOi  ham 
little  reiemblance  to  one  another.  Tlie  Spanish,  more  sonorous^  and 
more  full  of  aspirates  and  accents,  has  something  in  it  more  dignifiedt 
firm,  and  imposing ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  less  col* 
tivated  by  philosophers  and  b3r  orators,  it  possesses  less  flexibility  aad 
precision.  In  its  grandeur  it  is  occssionally  obscure,  and  its  pomp  is 
not  exempt  from  being  tureid.  But  notwithstanding  these  diversities, 
die  two  langusges  may  still  be  recognized  as  sisters,  and  the  passage 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  certainly  easy.'  pp.  106^109. 

The  Spanish  critics  have  diligently  collected  the  early  re- 
mains ot  their  native  poetry.  IVl.  Sismondi  begins  with  the 
poem  of  the  Cid,  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century,  or  about  fifty  years  afler  the  death  of 
the  hero.  This  poem,  barbarous  as  it  is  in  versification  and 
language,  is  a  faithful  description  of  the  manners  of  the  efe* 
venth  century,  and  is  moreover  curious  as  the  most  ancient  epic 
in  the  modern  languages.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  follow 
our  Author  into  his  long  and  detailed  analysis  of  this  remark* 
able  poem.  The  martial  poetry  of  Spain,  a  poetry  truly  na- 
tional, and  connected  with  the  hopes,  the  manners,  and  the 
pride  of  the  people,  was  the  ofiTspring  of  the  popular  enthusiasm. 
Of  this  poetry,  the  CiJ,  and  the  romances  founded  upon  his  ad- 
ventures, afford  abundant  specimens.  The  measure  of  the  ro- 
mances was  the  reverse  of  the  Italian,  changing  from  long  to 
short,  each  verse  containing  four  trochees;  and  in  respect  to; 
rhyme,  every  second  line  terminated  with  an  assonant,  toe  fiiitj 
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liiMS  rcmaiiiing  unrhymed.  They  were  taught  by  mothers  to 
their  children^  and  recited  at  festivals;  and  being  transmitted 
from  mouth  to  month  long  before  they  were  committed  to 
ivriting.  they  changed  their  form  with  every  change  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  never  lost  their  characteristic  spirit  Corneilie  bor- 
rowed his  Cid  partly  from  these  romances,  and  partly  from  two 
tragi -comedies,  one  by  Diamante,  and  another  by  Guillen  de 
Castru.  Mr.  Lockhart's  metrical  tranKlations  of  several  inte- 
resting ballads  concerning  the  Cid,  have  been  judiciously  se* 
lected  by  the  Translator,  to  illustrate  the  singular  character  of 
the  Sp-.misli  ori^rinals. 

^>pain  took  the   lead  of  Italy   in  the  formation  of  her  lan- 

Siagc  and  poetry,  but  remained  much  longer  stationary.  From 
e  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  so  monotonous 
and  imifunn  is  her  literature,  that  its  history  is  not  divisible 
into  separate  epochs.  A  corresponding  uniformity  is  observ- 
mble  in  her  political  history  ; — the  same  chivalrous  bravery  ex- 
erted as^ainst  the  Moors,  the  same  independence  and  gallant 
^rivalry  of  thf'ir  brave  adversaries,  the  same  patriotism,  nourish- 
ed by  the  division  of  the  country  into  separate  kingdoms,  and 
bv  the  right  of  every  vassal  to  make  war  upon  the  crown,  pro- 
Tided  he  resigned  the  fiefs  he  held  from  it.  Of  these  mo- 
narchies, the  most  powerful  was  Castile,  which  afterwards  in- 
herited the  conquests,  the  grandeur,  and  the  glory  of  all  the 
Other  states  of  the  Peninsula. 

M.  Si.smondi  enumerates  the  Castilian  authors  of  the  four- 
teenth century.  The  Spaniards,  he  remarks^  had  not  yet  re- 
nounced that  natural  style  of  expression  which  at  once  proceeds 
from,  and  ati'ects  the  heart,  it  was  still  preserved  in  their 
romances,  thonirh  they  had  begun  to  lose  sight  of  it  in  their 
lyric  poetry.  The  reign  of  Jonn  II.  from  the  be^nning  to  the 
Diddle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  inauspicious  to  the 
power  and  the  reputation  of  Castile,  was  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant epochs  in  Castilian  poetry.  But  the  poets  of  this  period 
rarely  undertook  works  of  any  length  ;  and  their  compositions 
are  vhiefly  fugitive  pieces  of  a  lyrical  kind,  resembling  the 
songs  of  the  ancient  Troubadours. 

*  The  poetry  of  Spain,  up  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  may  be  divi- 
ded into  various  classes.  Firsts  the  romances  of  Chivalry ,  which  a- 
mount  in  number  to  upwards  of  a  thousand,  and  which  were  at  once 
the  delight  and  instruction  of  the  people.  These  compositionsp 
which  io  fact  possess  more  real  merit,  more  sensibtlityt  and  more  in- 
vention than  any  other  poetry  of  that  remote  period,  have  been  re- 
garded by  the  learned  with  disdain,  while  the  names  of  their  authors 
Mve  been  entirely  forgotten.  The  lyrical  poems  are  animated  with 
great  warmth  of  pas:>ion  and  richness  of  imagination  ;  but  they  frc- 
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quently  displvjf  traces  of  too  great  itudy  and  rdineiiieiit,  so  llialik 
sentiment  suffers  by  the  attempt  at  fine  wriiing«  and  concdls  usurp  ihc 
place  of  true  poetical  expression.  The  allesorical  pieces  wen  thn 
placed  in  the  first  rank,  and  are  those  upon  wnich  the  authors  fbanM 
their  chief  claims  to  ^lorjr-  Froai  the  versification  ekme  «e  bm 
perceive  the  high  estimation  in  which  this  style  of  writing  was  hA 
by  the  poets  themsclvesi  since  the  versos  de  arte  mayor  (the  "  " 


other  of  the  allegories  of  hia  Italian  imitators.  In  the  coune  of  fbv 
centuries  the  poetry  of  Castile  made  uo  perceptible  progress.  If  the 
language  had  become  more  polished*  and  the  Tersificaiioa  a  liulc 
more  smooth,  and  if  the  literary  productions  of  that  period  bad  bee* 
enriched  from  the  stores  of  foreign  countries,  these  advants^es  wm 
more  than  outweighed  by  the  introduction  of  pedantry  and  fs!s= 
taste. 

*  The  art  of  prose  composition  had  likewise  made  a  very  dev 
progress.  Some  writers  of  this  period  have  been  transmitted  to  wb 
particularly  the  chroniclers;  but  their  style  is  overloaded  and  tir^ 
some.  Facts  are  heaped  upon  facts,  and  related  in  invelted  sea* 
tcnccs»  the  monotony  of  which  equals  their  want  of  connexiaa.  Nai* 
withstanding  this,  they  attempt*  m  imitation  of  the  claaaicdlafllbat^ 
to  give  the  speeches  of  their  heroes.  These  orations,  ha 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity  about  them*  no  airoplidlyt  ■■' 
truth.  Wc  seem  as  if  we  were  listening  to  the  heavj  and 
speeches  of  the  chancellors,  or  to  the  oriental  pomp  of  the  "^ 


*  The  Spaniards  were  thu^  initiated  in  epic*  lyric,  and 
poetry*  in  history,  and  philosophy.     They  advanced  ia  tiiese  ti 
pursuits  by  their  own  exertions,  opening  their  own  waj«  witiioiit  ik 
assistance  of  strangers.    Tlieir  progress,  however,  was   n 
slow  ;  and  until  the  period  when  Charles  V.  united  the  rich 
of  Italy  to  his  empire*  they  derived  little  assistance  from  tiie 
state  of  literature   in  other  parts  of  Europe,    lliey  thus 
proud  of  what  they  owed  to  tlieir  own  intellectual  ezertioM 

felt  uttachcd  to  these  national  objects,  and  their  poetry  hat, 

preserved  its  own  strong  and  original  colours.     The  araroa  lhtti( 
amongst  them  before  ihey  had  intermingled  whh  other  netimn^  i 
being  tbnncd  on  the  ancient   Castilian  taste,  and  suited  to  the  ■ 
iior«,  the  h:il)its*andthc  peculiarities  of  the  people  for  whomitwss 
tended,  it  was  much  more  irregular  thin  the  drama  of  tile  other 


tiuns  of  Europe.  It  did  not  display  the  same  learning,  nor  was  s 
funned  upon  thoae  in^uninus  rules  to  which  the  Greek  philoaophas 
had  subjected  the  art  of  p.iotry.  Its  object  was  to  aflect  the  beartitf 
the  Spaniards,  to  iKirmonize  with  their  opinions  and  cottOOM,  aai  H 
flatter  their  national  priilc.  It  is  on  this  account,  therefiire,  At 
neither  the  butirlcal  remarks  of  other  nationfi*  nor  the  critidsBS  rf 
their  own  men  ot  letters,  nor  the  prizes  o\'  their  acadenuea,  nor  ds 
favours    ut*  tlitii  ^iiuic'l.i  have  ever   su'jcccdcd  in  persuadins 
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-Id  adept  a  ■jrtteni  which,  at  tlie  present  day,  b  predominant  in  the 
rbit  of  Europe.'  Vol.  III.  pp.  242^-6. 

The  proud  era  of  Charles  V.  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Spain  lost  her  ancient  character  wiih  her 
liberty*  and  for  the  first  time  menaced  the  repose  and  liberties 
of  her  neighbours,  was  still  auspicious  to  her  literature.  But 
the  abhorred  Inquisition,  which  was  soon  completely  esta- 
blished, imparted  a  savage  ferocity  to  her  national  spirit, 
while  it  broke  the  old  connexion  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Moors,  the  latter  of  whom  were  among  its  earliest  vic- 
tims. We  cite  the  following  short  paragraph,  into  which  M. 
Sismondi  has  compressed  much  correct  and  philosophical 
thinking. 

*  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  notwithstanding  the 
blaze  of  glory  hy  which  it  is  surroundedi  was  no  less  destructive  to 
Spain  than  to  Italy.  The  Spaniards  were  at  once  despoiled  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  or  their  private  and  public  virtues,  of  hu- 
manity and  of  good  faith,  of  their  commerce,  of  their  population, 
and  of  their  agriculture.  In  return  for  these  losses,  they  acquired  a 
•militaiy  reputation,  and  the  hatred  of  the  nations  amongst  whom 
tbqr  had  carried  tlieir  arms.  But,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve in  speaking  of  Italy,  it  is  not  at  the  moment  when  a  nation 
Idles  its  political  privileges,  that  the  proeress  of  the  intellect  is  stayed. 
It  requires  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  before  the  spirit  of  literature 
dedines,  or  becomes  extinct.  While  Charles  V.  was  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  false  wit,  the  tumid  style,  and  the  anectation 
which,  with  other  defects,  distinguish  Gongora  and  his  school  in  the 
socceeding  age,  he  produced  an  entirely  contrary  effect  upon  his 
contemporaries.  He  roused  their  enthusiasm,  by  placing  before  their 
^ea  then  national  glory ;  and  he  developed  their  genius,  while,  by 
tns  mixture  of  foreigners  with  Castilians,  he  matured  their  taste.* 

Vol.  III.  pp.  257,  8. 

When  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Madrid, 
the  Caatilian  began  to  be  considered  as  the  language  of  all 
Spsun.  An  entire  revolution  in  its  poetry  was  effected  by  Juan 
BoBcan  Almogaver^  who  had  imbibed  the  classical  taste  then 
prevailing  in  Italy.  In  conjunction  with  his  friend  Garcilaso 
de  la  Vega,  he  introduced  new  canons  of  versification.  The 
ancient  national  metres  were  supplanted,  and  Italian  verse  was 
iotroduced  in  their  place. '  When  we  remember,'  says  our  Author, 
'  that  the  greater  part  of  the  old  Spanish  romances  were  never 
'  rhymed,  l)ut  merely  terminated  with  assonants,  the  ear  being 
'  gnided  entirely  by  the  quantity,  it  is  singular  that  tlie  nation 
'  Bhonld  have  consented  to  the  loss  of  a  harmonious  metre,  in 
which  it  had  so  long  delighted,  and  have  adopted  a  measure 
directly  opposite.^     In  delicacy,  sensibility,  and  fancy.  Gar- 
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cilaso  de  la  Vega  frequently  resembles  Petrarch ;  but  he  soflM- 
times  sinks  into  false  and  feeble  refinements.  Of  his  thiilv 
sonnets,  there  are  some  ivhich  captivate  the  ear  with  tlieir 
5iweetness.  and  inspire  a  tender  and  pleasing  melancholy.  The 
sonnet  selected  by  M.  Sismondi  has  lost  nothing  of  its  el^ 
gancc  in  Mr.  Wiflen's  spirited  translation. 

'  If  lamentations  and  complaints  could  rein 
The  course  of  rivers  as  they  rolPd  along. 
And  move  on  desert  hills,  attir'd  in  song, 

Tlie  savage  forests ;  if  they  could  constraui 

Fierce  tigers  and  chill  rocks  to  entertain 

The  sound,  and  with  less  urgency  than  mine» 
Lead  tyrant  Pluto  and  stem  Proserpine^ 

Sad  and  subdued  with  magic  of  their  strain  ; 

Why  will  not  my  vexations,  being  spent 
In  misery  and  in  tears,  to  softness  soothe 
A  bosom  steel *d  against  me  ?    With  more  ruth 

An  ear  of  rapt  attention  should  be  lent 
The  voice  of  him  that  mourns  himself  for  lostf 
Thau  that  which  sorrowed  for  a  forfeit  ghost !' 

Vol.  IIL  pp.  S66.  T. 

The  other  chussical  poets  of  Spain,  we  are  constrained  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Of  these  the  most  renowned  arc,  Don  Diego 
Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  and  Jorge  de  Montemayor;  the  latter 
by  birth  a  Portuguese,  but  a  disciple  of  the  same  school  of 
Castilian  poetry.  The  effeminate  taste  which  was  cultivated  in 
that  school,  soon  enfeebled  and  corrupted  the  hational  noetiy- 
From  grace  and  elegance  polii>hed  to  their  utmost  perfection, 
the  transition  is  short  to  affectation  and  false  refinement. 
Thus  were  sown  the  first  seeds  of  the  rapid  decay  which  it  was 
so  soon  destined  to  undergo. 

Among  the  band  of  classic  authors  who  adorned  the  reign 
of  the  three  Philips,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  >)eginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  Miguel  Cervantes, 
the  immortal  author  of  Don  Quixote,  stands  foremost.  This 
is  enchanted  ground,  upon  which  M.  Sismondi  lin<;erswith  the 
fondness  of  a  feeling  and  philosophical  critic.  Don  Quixote 
has  added  a  vast  fund  to  the  stores  of  innocent  amusement. 
It  teaches  us  to  laugh  without  cynicism,  mingling  philosophy 
and  reason  with  harmless  satire.  It  is  the  concentration  of 
the  national  character,  the  national  feeling,  the  national  lan- 
guage of  Spain.  And  it  has  been  the  prototype  of  a  long  list 
of  productions  in  every  language,  which  ridicule  overheated 
propf»nsitio«,  c?xaiXirerfitc(i  speculations,  and  the  thousand 
iVeJiks  and  sallies  uf  the  intelltjc.*t. 

'  The  most  sulking  feature,*  sayi  M.  Sikmondi^  *  in  the  compoiitioa 
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of  Don  Quixote,  is  the  perpetual  contrast  between  what  maybe  caHed 
the  poetical  and  the  prosaic  spirit.  The  imaginationi  tlie  feelings^ 
apd  all  the  generous  qualities,  tend  to  raise  Don  Quixote  in  our  es- 
teem* Men  of  elevated  minds  make  it  the  object  of  their  lives  to 
defend  the  weak,  to  aid  the  oppressed,  to  be  the  champions  of  justice 
and  innocence.  Like  Don  Quixote,  they  every  wh^re  discover  the 
image  of  those  virtues  which  they  worship.  They  believe  that  disin- 
terestedness, nobility,  courage,  and  chivalry,  are  still  in  existence. 
Without  calculating  upon  their  own  powers,  they  expose  themselves 
in  the  service  of  the  ungrateful,  and  sacrifice  themselves  to  laws  and 
principles  altogether  imaginary.  The  devotion  of  heroism  and  thcf 
dloaions  of  virtue  are  the  noblest  and  most  affecting  themes  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  They  are  the  true  subjects  of  the  high- 
est species  of  poetry,  which  is  nothing  but  the  representation  of  dis- 
interested feelings.  A  character,  however,  which  excites  our  admi- 
ration, when  viewed  from  an  elevated  situation,  is  often  ridiculous 
when  seen  from  the  level  of  tlie  earth.  Error  is  a  fertile  source  of 
laughter ;  and  a  man  who  sees  nothing  around  him  but  heroism  and 
chivalry,  is  certainly  sufficiently  prone  to  error.  Next  to  such  errors 
as  these,  striking  contrasts  are,  perhaps,  most  productive  of  risible 
efiects,  and  nothing  cau  be  more  powerfully  contrasted  than  poetry 
and  prose ;  the  romance  of  the  imagination,  and  tlie  petty  details  of 
social  life ;  the  valour  and  tlie  great  appetite  of  the  hero ;  the  palace 
of  Annida  and  an  inn ;  the  enchanted  princesses  and  Maritonuu' 

'  This  primitive  idea  in  the  Don  Quixote,  this  contrast  between 
the  heroic  and  the  vulgar  world,  and  this  ridicule  of  enthusiasm,  are 
not  the  sole  objects  which  Cervantes  had  in  view.  There  is  another 
more  apparent  still,  and  of  more  direct  application,  but  which  is  now 
entirely  forgotten.  The  literature  of  Spain,  at  the  period  when  Don 
Qoixote  appeared,  was  overrun  with  books  of  chivalry,  for  the  most 
part  miserable  compositions,  by  which  the  national  spirit  was  misdi- 
rected, and  its  taste  corruptee!.' 

•  «  *  «  « 

'  It  was  therefore  a  useful  and  patriotic  design  in  Cervantes,  to  ex- 
hibit, as  he  has  done  in  Don  Quixote^  the  abuse  of  the  books  of  chi- 
valry, and  to  overwhelm  with  ridicule  those  romances  which  are  the 
creations  of  a  diseased  imasination,  giving  birth  to  incidents  and  cha- 
raeters  which  could  never  have  existed.  In  this  attempt  Cervantes 
was  completely  successful.  The  romances  of  chivalry  ended  with  Don 
Qjidxalt*  It  was  in  vain  for  subsequent  writers  to  contend  against  so 
witty  and  ingenious  a  satire,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  the  chance 
of  finding  that  they  had  been  caricatured  even  before  they  made  their 
appearance.  It  would  be  very  desirable  if  in  every  style  of  compo- 
sition, after  we  have  once  secured  the  masterpieces^  we  could  thus 
nbee  a  barrier  against  the  crowd  of  succeeding  imitators.' 

Vol.  III.  pp.  327— aST. 

,M.  Sismondi  accurately  points  out  the  various  qualities,—* 
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the  learning*  just  criticism,  dramatic  intereal^  (m  >b  the  atonai  rf 
CardeniOf  the  Curious  Impertinent,  8u^,)  the  dignified  onURj 
of  the  hero,  the  picturesque  comic  (mintiiig,  t£e  pethos»  dir 
wit, — ^which  are  asserablea  in  this  unrivallea  prodnclion. 

The  unfortunate  life  of  Cervantes  is  familiar  to  most  readen. 
How  simply,  yet  how  pathetically  does  he  allude  to  his  own 
history,  in  that  exquisite  scene,  where  the  Curate  and  the  Barber 
are  purging  the  library  uf  Don  Quixote  !  The  Curate  asks  tk 
other,  '  What  is  the  book  placed  side  by  side  with  the  Caa- 

*  cionero  of  Maldonado  V    *  It  is  the  Galatea  of  Miguel  Cer- 

*  vantcs,'  said  the  Barber.    '  This  Cervantes  has  long  been  arjr 

*  friend,'  returned  the  Curate,  '  and  I  know  he  hms  much  moit 

*  to  do  with  misfortunes  than  with  poetry.' 

Cervantes  was  the  proc^enitor  of  the  Spanish  drama.    Be- 
fore him,  it  was  a  rude,  irregular  combination,  equally  devoid 
of  external  ornament  and  intrinsic  merit.   He  himself  ridicokf 
pleasantly  enough,  in  the  preface  to  his  Comedies,  the  stale  of 
the  art,  when  be    first  undertook  its  reformation.     At  that 
time,  all  the  apparatus  of  a  manager  was  contained  in  a  bag, 
and  conBisted  of  four  beards  and  wigs,  four  wUte  cloaks,  and 
four  crooks  for  shepherds.    The  plays  were  pastoral  rdogacs, 
enlivened  by  indecent  interludes.    The  stage  oonsisted  of  torn 
square  blocks  of  wood,  on  which  rested  five  or  six  planks.  The 
only  ornament  was  an  old   curtain,  held  up  at  each  end  by  a 
string.    Cervantes  introduced  scenes,  clouds,  thunder,  hsfaloH 
ing,  &c.,  and  composed  from  twenty  to  thirty  dramass  withost 
a  single  cucumber  or  orange,  he  tells  us,  being  throwo  at  the 
actors.    It  seems  that  he  forsook  the  drama,  as  soon  as  Lope 
de  Vega  appeared,  who  forthwith  received  the  dramatic  creira. 
Of  the  twenty  or  thirty  dramas  which,  as  he  compnteSft  he 
composed   in  his  youth,  (it  is  a  proof  of  hia  characteristic 
carelessness  of  fame,  that  he  could  not  tell  how  many,)  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  two  only  are  extant,  the  tragedjr  of  JNumantia, 
and  Life  in  Algiers.    Those  which  he  published  in   1616,  with 
a  preface,  were  never  acted.    They  met  with  no  Terj  enooa- 
raging  success  on  the  stage.    '  Life  in  Alters'  was  written 
most  probably  on  his  first  return  from  captivity,  and,  according 
to  Sclilegel,  bears  evident  marks  of  the  infancy  of  the  art, 
being  redundant  in  its  recitals,  its  action  being  unsLiUblh 
unfolded,  and  its  characters  insufficiently  brought  into  rdieL 
But  Numantia,  he  observes,  reaches  the  summit  of  the  tiagic 
cothurnus,  and  is  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  tobe 
found  in  literary  history,  for  the  author  almost  nnooosciouilj 
approaches  closely  to  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
drama.    Indeed,  a  .stroii<r  resemblance  has  been  obaerved  in  the 
conbtruction  and  conduct  of  the  Numantia  to  the    Perse  of 
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JEkchyluB  !  there  is  in  each,  the  same  abilence  of  individual  in- 
terest, the  same  neglect  of  artificial  connexion,  the  same 
hardiness  and  energy  of  manner.  But  the  analogy  stops  here. 
It  would  be  extravagant  to  compare  the  poetry  of  Cervantes 
with  the  sublime  and  gigantic  strains  of  ^schylus.  The  play  is 
rade  in  its  conception,  and  the  action  is  retarded  by  the  in  - 
troduction  of  several  allegorical  personages.  But  the  heart- 
withering  reality  of  its  incidents, — the  undaunted  fortitude 
with  which  the  Numantians  endure  the  most  dreadful  calami* 
ties  of  war,  and  the  most  aggravated  miseries  of  famine,— the 
sympathy  awakened  by  the  loves  of  Morandro  and  Lira,— make 
us  forget  its  poetical  deficiencies. 

*  The  Numantia  was  acted  several  times,'  says  M.  Sismondi,  '  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  life  of  Cervantes,  whilst  the  nation  was  still 
warm  with  the  enthusiasm  which  the  victories  of  Charles  V.  had  pro- 
duced ;  and  whilst  the  reverses  which  they  began  to  experience  under 
Philip  II.,  made  them  doubly  resolute  not  to  stain  their  ancient  glo- 
ries«    We  may  imagine  the  effect  which  the  Numantia  must  have  pro- 
duced if  it  was  represented  in  Saragossa,  as  it  has  been  asserted,  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  that  city ;  we  may  conceive  how  deeply  the  Spaniards 
must  have  felt  the  sentiments  of  national  glory  and  independence 
which  breathe  throughout  the  drama,  and  with  what  animation  they 
must  have  prepared  for  new  dangers  and  new  sacrifices.    We  thus 
see  that  the  theatre,  which  we  have  denominated  barbarous,  did  in 
lact  approach  much  nearer  than  our  own,  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  in 
the  energedc  influence  which  it  exerted  over  the  people,  and  In  the 
'empire  with  which  the  poet  ruled  his  audience.     We  cannot,  at  the 
same  timet  avoid  being  struck  in  the  Numantia,  with  the  ferocity 
which  reigns  throughout  the  whole  drama.    The  resolution  of  the 
Numantians,  the  (fetails  of  their  situation,  the  progress  of  the  plot* 
and  the  catastrophe,  arc  nil  terrific.    The  tragedy  does  not  oraw 
tears,  but  the  shuddering  horror  which  it  induces,  becomes  almost  a 
punishment  to  the  spectator.    It  is  one  symptom  of  the  change  which 
Philip  II.  and  the  autos  da/i  had  wrought  in  the  character  of  the 
Castilians ;  and  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  notice  others.    When 
the  soldiers  of  fanaticism  had  acquired  these  ferocious  qualities,  lite- 
rature itself  did  not  wholly  escape  the  infection.'  Vol.  III.  pp.  S76,  ?• 

It  is,  however,  to  his  narrative  talent,  that  Cervantes  owes 
his  immortality.  This  great  endowment,  he  has  manifested  in 
his  novels  and  romances,  as  well  as  in  his  Don  Quixote.  Per^ 
sites  and  Sigismouda,  which  he  composed  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  is  placed  by  the  Spanish  critics  by  the  side  of  Don 
Quixote ;  and  Cervantes  attached  his  hopes  of  fame  more  to 
this,  than  to  any  other  of  his  works.  Foreigners,  however,  are 
not  likely  to  concede  the  same  merit  to  it;  whereas  in  every 
language,  Don  Quixote  will  not  cease  to  charm. 

Among  thu  contemporaries  of  Cervantes,  the  name  of  Don 
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Alonzo  de  Ercilla,  author  of  Aracauna,  said  to  be  the  oshr 
Spanish  epic,  is  frequently  repeated ; — an  erroneona  idea,  lor 
the  Castilian  abounos  in  epics,  though  scarcely  one  of  them 
rises  above  mediocrity.  Ercilla,  however,  has  no  greater  pre- 
tensions than  the  rest.  The  Aracauna,  which  M.  Sismondi 
calls  a  8:azette  in  rhyme,  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  partial  sof- 
frage  of  Voltaire,  who,  in  his  Essay  on  Epic  poetry  subjoined 
to  La  Henriade,  placed  the  Spanish  poet  in  company  where  we 
are  astonished  to  find  him, — with  Homer,  Virgil,  Camoeos, 
Tasso,  and  Milton.  Ercilla  adds  another  name  to  the  martr- 
rology  of  poets,  for  he  died  in  poverty,  neglect,  and  obica- 

ritv. 
\Ve  do  not  intend  to  inflict  upon  the  reader  any  part  of  oar 

Aulhor^s  long  dissertation  upon  the  romantic  and  classical 
schools.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  idle,  because  only  a  verbal 
distinction.  That  will  be  the  best  drama,  which  takea  what  is 
excellent  in  each.  As  for  the  unities,  which  have  been  so  ab- 
surdly fathered  upon  poor  Aristotle,  we  will  leave  the  French 
critics  to  the  unmolested  use  of  whatever  dramatic  fetters  they 
choose  to  wear.  For  ourselves,  if  Aristotle  has  so  willed  it, 
it  is  enough  that  Nature  has  willed  otherwise.  It  were  an 
injustice,  however,  to  M.  Sismondi,  not  to  give  him  the 
praise  of  being  wholly  uninfluenced  in  his  just  and  philosophi- 
cal criticism,  by  the  exclusive  and  sectarian  spint  of  either 
Earty.  He  evidently  feels  a  becoming  sensibility  to  the 
eauties  of  each.  He  overlooks  national  systems,  and  con- 
templates that  general  theory  of  dramatic  poesy,  which  com- 
prehends them  all.  The  law  of  intrinsic  beauty  and  gennine 
taste,  he  wisely  obscr\'es,  is  paramount  to  all  arbitrary  rule. 
Lope  Felix  de  Vega  Carpio  was  bom  at  Madrid  in  1662, 
fifteen  years  after  Cervantes.  He  was  in  the  army,  and  on 
board  tfie  invincible  Armadn.  The  death  of  his  second  wife 
determined  him  to  renounce  the  world  and  enter  into  orders. 

*  Notwithstanding  this  change,  he  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life 
to  cultivate  poetry  with  so  wonderful  a  facility,  that  a  drama  ofssore 
than  two  thousand  lines,  interminffled  with  sonnets,  terza  rimm^  and 
otiaya  rima^  and  enlivened  with  all  kinds  of  unexpected  incidenis  and 
intrigues,  frequently  cost  him  no  more  than  the  labour  of  a  single 
day.  He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  has  produced  more  than  a  handled 
plays,  which  were  represented  within  four  and  twenty  hours  sftcr 
their  first  conception.  \Vc  must  not  forget  what  we  have  before  said 
of  the  wonderful  facility  of  the  Italian  improvvisatori ;  snd  it  is  nal 
more  difficult  to  compose  in  the  Spanish  metres.  In  the  time  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  there  existed  many  CastiKan  improvvisatorii  who  cxprcMcd 
themselves  in  verse  with  the  same  case  as  in  prose.  Lope  ww  the 
most  remarkable  of  those  improvvisatori ;  for  tne  task  of  versification 
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mt  never  lo  have  retarded  hii  progrcM.    Hif  Triend  and  biogra- 

Eher  Montalvan  hu  remarked  that  he  composed  more  rapidly  than 
if  amanuensii  could  cop}*.  The  managers  of  the  theatres*  who 
always  kept  him  on  the  spur,  left  him  no  time  either  to  read  or 
to  correct  his  compositions.  He  thus»  with  inconceivable  fertility, 
produced  eighteen  hundred  comedies  and  four  hundred  Autos  sacra* 
mentairs  ;  in  all,  two  thousand  two  hundred  dramas,  of  which  about 
three  hundred  alone  have  been  published  in  twenty-five  volumes  in 

Suarto.  His  other  poems  were  reprinted  at  Madrid  in  1776,  under 
le  title  of  the  Detached  Works  fObras  SneliasJ  of  Lope  de  Vcga» 
in  twenty-one  volumes  in  qua/to.  His  prodigious  literary  labours  pro- 
duced Lope  almost  as  much  money  as  glory.  He  amassed  a  hunared 
thousand  ducats,  but  his  treasures  did  not  lung  abide  with  him.  The 
poor  ever  found  his  nurse  open  to  them  ;  and  that  taste  for  pomp, 
and  that  Castilian  pride  which  is  gratified  by  extravagance  and  em- 
barrassments, soon  dissipated  his  wealth.  After  living  in  splendour, 
he  died  almost  in  poverty. 

*  No  poet  has  ever  in  his  lifetime  enjoyed  so  much  elory.  AVhen- 
ever  he  shewed  himself  abroad,  the  crowd  surroundecf  him,  and  sa* 
luted  him  with  the  appellation  of  the  prodigy  of  nature.  Children 
followed  him  with  cries  of  pleasure,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
him.  The  religious  College  of  Madrid,  of  which  he  was  a  memberi 
elected  him  their  president  (  CapeUan  Mayor  J.  Pope  Urban  VHI. 
presented  him  with  the  cross  of  Malta,  the  title  of  Doctor  of  The- 
ology,  and  the  diploma  of  Treasurer  of  the  Apostolic  Chamber; 
marks  of  distinction  which  he  owed  at  least  as  much  to  his  fanatiod 
zeal,  as  to  his  poems.  The  Inquisition,  too,  appointed  him  one  of 
its  familiars.  In  the  midst  of  the  homage  thus  rendered  to  his  talentSi 
he  died  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  August,  1635,  having  attained  the 
age  of  seventy-three.  His  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  even  royal 
pomp.  Three  bishops  in  their  pontifical  habits  officiated  for  three 
days  at  the  funeral  of  the  Spanish  Phoanix,  as  he  is  called  in  the 
title-page  of  his  comedies.  It  has  been  calculated  that  he  wrote 
more  than  twenty-one  millions  three  hundred  thousand  lines,  upon  a 
hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  sheet! 
of  paper.*     Vol.  III.  pp.  479—482. 

Tlie  fertility  of  his  genius  in  the  contrivance  of  interesting 
plots,  is  as  astonishing  as  in  the  composition  of  verse.  They 
never  fail  to  excite  curiosity  and  interest.  By  this  spell,  he 
won  his  popularity.  Stories  are  related  of  the  audience  taking 
so  eager  an  interest  in  his  plays,  as  totally  to  give  way  to  il- 
lusion, and  to  interrupt  the  representation.  A  spectator  on 
one  occasion  interfered  with  great  anxiety  in  behalf  of  an 
unfortunate  princess,  and  called  out  against  the  cruel  murderer 
who  to  all  appearance  was  slayin|r  an  innocent  lady.  The 
essence  of  the  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega  is  intrigue.  M.  Sis- 
niondi  remarks  upon  the  remorseless  and  habitual  commission 
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of  murder  as  a  characteristic  of  his  dramas.  In  this  respect, 
they  furnisi)  curious  and  authentic  pictures  of  the  manners 
ana  feelings  then  prevalent  in  Spain.  There  is  not  perhaps  a 
play  of  this  Author,  that  does  not  discover  a  disregard  for  hu- 
man life  and  a  reckless  inditference  to  crime.  In  proof  of  this, 
M.  Sismondi  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  a  comedy^  called. 
'  The  Life  of  the  valiant  Cespedes.*  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  contrive  for  the  stage  a  greater  (quantity  of  murders,  for  the 
most  part  quite  gratuitous.  The  effect  of  exhibiting  to  a  people 
debased  by  supei'stition,  hardened  by  the  Inquisition,  and  na- 
turally prone  to  sanguinary  revenge,  a  character  like  Cespedes, 
and  representing  so  ferocious  a  butcher  as  the  hero  of  his 
country,  must  havc?  been  most  pernicious.  The  Conquest  of 
Arauco  abounds  in  sentiments  equally  dangerous,  and  a  fana- 
ticism equally  deplorable.  But  the  piece  itself  is  in  a  much 
higher  strain  of  ])ocsy,  than  is  common  with  Lope.  The  first 
strophes  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Caupolicanp  tlie 
lover  of  Fresia,  who  returns  from  a  recent  conquest,  and  lays 
his  trophies  at  her  feet,  are  very  poetically  rendered  by  Mr. 
Roscoe. 

'  Here,  beauteous  Frcsia,  rest ; 

Thy  feather'd  darts  resign, 

While  the  bright  planet  pours  a  farewell  ray. 

Gilding  the  glorious  West, 

And,  as  his  beams  decline. 

Tinges  with  crimson  light  the  expiring  day. 

Lo !  where  tlie  streamlet  on  its  way. 

Soft  swelling  from  its  source. 

Through  flower-bespangled  meads 

Its  murmuring  waters  leads. 

And  in  the  ocean  ends  its  gentle  course. 

Here,  Fresia,  may*st  thou  lave 

Thy  limbs,  whose  whiteness  shames  the  foaming  wave. 

*  Unfold,  in  this  retreat, 

Thy  beauticsy  envied  by  the  queen  of  night ; 

The  gentle  stream  shall  clasp  thee  in  its  arms ; 

Here  bathe  thy  wearied  feet ! 

The  flowers  with  delight 

Shdl  stoop  to  dry  them,  wondering  at  thy  charms. 

To  screen  thee  from  alarms. 

The  trees  a  verdant  shade  shall  lend ; 

From  many  a  songster's  throat 

Shall  swell  the  harmonious  note ; 

The  cool  stream  to  thy  form  shall  bend 

Its  course,  and  the  enamour'd  sands 

Shall  yield  thee  diamonds  for  thy  beauteous  hands. 
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*  All  that  tiioa  teett  around^ 

My  Freiia,  it  thine  own  I 

This  realm  of  Chili  is  thj  noble  dower ! 

Chased  from  our  sacred  ground* 

The  Spaniard  shall  for  all  his  crimes  atone. 

And  Charles  and  Philip's  iron  reign  is  o*er. 

Hideous  and  stain'd  with  gore. 

They  fly  Arauca*s  sword  ; 

Before  their  ghastly  eyes 

In  dust  Valdivia  lies; 

While  as  a  god  ador'd. 

My  bright  fame  mountingp  witli  the  sun  extendst 

Where'er  the  golden  orb  his  glorious  journey  bends.' 

Vol.  IV.  pp.  20—22. 

We  must  not  dwell  upon  the  aacred  dramas  of  Lopep  (his 
Aiihhs  sticramenta/eK,)  which  are  in  general,  as  M.  Sismondi  re- 
marks. KG  imnioml  and  exfravngnnt  as  to  iuipress  us  with  the 
most  disadvantageous  idea  of  his  genius.  We  must,  more- 
over, leave  almost  untouched  the  lyric  poets  of  Spain,  who 
flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  oeginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century, — Gongora  and  his  followers.  Que* 
vedo,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Visions,  Villegaa,  &c.  &.c.  &c. 
We  cannot,  however,  refuse  admission  to  one  of  Quevedo*a 
KonnetK,  of  which  he  wrote  more  than  a  thousand,  and  some  of 
which,  wc  are  assured  by  M.  Sismondi,  possess  great  beauty. 

*  Stranger,  'tis  vain !  Midst  Rome»  thou  seek'st  for  Rome 

In  vaio ;  thy  foot  is  on  her  thronc^her  grave ; 

Her  walls  are  dust :  Time*s  conquering  banners  wave 
O'er  all  her  hills;  hills  which  themselves  entomb. 
Yea !  the  proud  Aventine  is  its  own  womb ; 

The  royal  Fftlatioe  is  ruin's  slave; 

And  medals,  mouldering  trophies  of  the  brave, 
Mark  but  the  triumphs  of  oblivion's  gloom. 
Tiber  alone  endures,  whose  ancient  tide 

Worshipped  the  Queen  of  Cities  on  her  throne. 
And  now,  as  round  her  sepulchre,  complains. 
O  Rome !  the  stedfast  grandeur  of  thy  pride 

And  beauty*  all  is  flra ;  and  that  alone 
Which  aeem'd  so  fleet  and  fugitive  remains !'  VoL  IV.  pp  86»  7. 

In  the  year  1600,  was  bom  that  sreat  ornament  of  the 
Spanish  drama,  Don  Pedro  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  Calderon 
was  sixteen  when  Cervantes  died,  and  thirty-five  at  the  death 
of  Lope.  M.  Schlegel  idolizes  him  even  to  his  defects.  He 
calls  liim  '  a  true  poet,  if  ever  man  deserved  that  name.* 
M.  Sismondi  has  cited  several  passages  from  the  German 
critic,  but,  in  Mr.  Roscoe's  translation^  they  depart  widely 
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from  the  sense  of  ihe  original,  an  inconvenience  perhaps  in- 
evitable in  double  translations.  We  have  not  room,  however, 
for  the  whole  of  the  long  and  eloquent  eulogy  in  which  he 
dwells  on  the  boundless  imagination  of  Calderon,  and  hit 
high  conceptions  of  unsullied  honour  in  men,  and  spotless 
chastity  in  women.  But  it  is  upon  the  religious  plays,  his 
autos,  (pieces  represented  on  the  day  of  the  sacrament,  and 
consisting  of  groupes  of  personages  as  grotesque  and  strange 
as  those  of  our  old  mysteries,)  that  his  Germaa  admirer  pours 
forth  the  full  tide  of  his  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  most  transcendent 
rhapsody,  and  we  shall  offer  it  in  our  own  translation. 

V  It  is  in  his  religious  pieces  that  the  sentiments  of  Calderon  unfold 
themselves  with  freedom  and  with  energy.    When  he  describes  ter- 
restrial love,  it  is  in  vague  and  general  terms.    He  paints  it  only  as  it 
exists  among  poets.    His  genuine  love  is  religion ;  it  is  his  heart  of 
hearts.    It  is  for  the  sake^  of  religion,  that  he  penetrates  the  soult  as 
if  he  held  its  inmost  emotions  at  command  for  that  exclusive  object. 
This  favoured  mortal  flees  the  obscure  labyrinth  of  doubt,  to  find  a 
secure  asylum  in  faith.     From  that  commanding  heiffht,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  an  undisturbed  peace,  he  contemplates  and  describes  the 
stormy  agitations  of  life.     Irradiated  with  the  light  of  religion,   he 
penetrates  the  darkest  mysteries  of  human  destiny.    The  suTOrings  of 
man  are  not  a  [problem  to  him ;  and  every  tear  that  falls  from  the 
wretched,  is  in  his  eyes  like  the  dews  upon  the  flower,  in  the  smallest 
drop  of  which,  heaven  is  reflected.    W  hatever  be  tlie  theme  of  hb 
poesy,  it  is  a  hymn  of  jo^  to  the  creation  :  and  he  celebrates  with 
increased  rapture,  the  miracles  of  nature  and  art,  as  if  for  the  first 
time  they  had  rushed  to  his  senses,  in  their  youthful  freshneast  and 
their  early  splendour.     From  the  brilliancy  of  his  images,  and  the 
vivacity  of  his  feelings,  it  seems  like  the  first  awakemng  of  man, 
when  he  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator :  but  a  correct 
and  just  eloquence,  an  astonishing  command  over  language,  and 
above  all,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  hidden  relations  dT  nature, 
betray  a  cultivated  intellect,  a  mind  at  once  inspired  and  meditative, 
and  enriched  by  the  profoundest  philosophy.    Although  he  unites  the 
most  opposite  extremes,  the  planets  of  the  firmament  to  the  flowers 
of  the  earth,  that  which  is  the  most  minute  to  that  which  is  the  most 
great,  his  metaphors  never  lose  sight  of  the  mutual  relations  which  a 
common  origin  has  established  among  created  beings ;— and  this  en- 
chanting harmony  and  concert  through  the  universe,  seems  to  hin 
the  reflection  of  that  eternal  love  which  comprehends  the  creation  in 
its  embrace.* 

In  this  eulogy,  so  many  indistinct  gleams  of  meaning  elude 
the  understanding,  that  though  we  are  by  iiu  means  dead  to 
its  poetical  spirit,  nothing  definite  or  distinct  seems  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Every  thing  is  referred  to  vague  and  ^neral  priii* 
ciples ;  and  a  profound  philosophy  and  a  pure  idealism  are 
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ascribed  to  an  author  who,  in'all  probability,  never  dreamed 
of  them.  Sobered  down  into  the  plain  language  of  common 
sense,  what  more  is  implied  by  all  this  rhetorical  flourish,  than 
that  Calderon  was  a  believer  in  the  general  truths  of  Chris'* 
tianity,  and  a  devotee  to  the  mystic  theoloc;y  of  the  Romish 
Church  ?  M.  Sismondi's  more  sober  and  discriminating  esti- 
ibate  comes  upon  us  with  a  refreshing  coolness,  after  this  fer- 
vid glow  of  panegyric. 

<  CalderoD,  in  fact,  although  cmlowcd  by  nature  witli  a  noble 
genius  and  the  most  brilliant  imagination,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
man  of  hit  own  age — the  wretched  epoch  of  Philip  IV.  When  a 
nation  is  so  corrupt  as  to  have  lost  all  exaltation  of  character,  it  has 
no  longer  before  its  eyes  models  of  true  virtue  and  real  grandeur, 
and,,  in  endeavouring  to  represent  them,  it  falls  into  exaggeration. 
Sndi  to  my  view  is  the  character  of  Calderon :  he  oversteps  the  line 
in  every  department  of  art.  Truth  is  unknown  to  him,  and  the 
ideal  which  ne  forms  to  himself,  offends  us  from  its  want  of  propriety. 
There  was  in  the  ancient  Spanish  knight  a  noble  pride,  which  sprang 
Irom  a  sentiment  of  affection  for  that  glorious  nation  in  which  they 
were  objects  of  high  importance ;  but  the  empty  haughtiness  of  the 
heroes  of  Calderon  increases  with  the  misfortunes  of  their  country, 
mid  dieir  own  debasement.  There  was  in  the  manners  of  the  early 
knights,  a  just  estimate  of  their  own  character,  which  prevented 
mffionts,  and  assured  to  every  one  the  respect  of  his  equals ;  but 
when  public  and  private  honour  became  continually  compromised 
by  a  corrupt  and  base  court,  the  stage  represented  honour  as  a  point 
of  punctilious  delicacy,  which,  unceasingly  wounded,  requirea  the 
most  sanguinary  satlsraction,  and  could  not  long  exist  without  de- 
stroying all  the  bonds  of  society.  The  life  of  a  gentleman  was,  in  a 
manner»  made  up  of  duelling  and  assassination ;  and  if  the  manners 
of  the  nation  became  brutalized,  those  of  the  stuge  were  still  more  so. 
In  the  same  way,  the  morals  of  the  female  sex  were  corrupted.  In- 
trigue had  penetrated  beyond  the  blinds  of  windows  and  the  grates 
of  the  convent,  where  the  younger  part  of  the  sex  were  immured  ; 
gallantry  had  introduced  itself  into  domestic  life,  and  had  poisoned 
the  matrimonial  state.  But  Calderon  gives  to  the  women  he  repre- 
sents, a  severity  proportioned  to  the  relaxation  of  morals ;  he  paints 
love  wholly  in  the  mind ;  he  gives  to  passion  a  character  which  it 
cannot  support ;  he  loses  sight  of  nature,  and  aiming  at  the  ideal,  he 
produces  only  exaggeration. 

*  If  the  manners  of  the  stage  were  corrupt,  its  language  was  still 
more  so.  The  Spaniards  owe  to  their  intercourse  with  the  Arabs,  a 
taste  for  hyperbole  and  for  the  most  extravagant  images*  But  the 
manner  of  Calderon  is  not  borrowed  from  the  East;  it  is  entirely  his 
owh,  tad  he  goes  beyond  all  flights  which  his  predecessors  had 
allo#ed  themselves.  If  his  imagination  furnishes  him  with  a  brilliant 
im^ge,  hcf'i^iirsues  it  through  a  whole  page,  and  abandons  it  only 
through  ihtigne.  He  links  comparison  to  comparison,  and  over- 
charging his  subject  with  the  most  brilliant  colours,  he  does  not  allow 
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in  form  to  be  perceived  under  the  multiplied  toachet  which  he  be' 
fstows  on  it.  He  gives  to  sorrow  so  poetical  a  language,  and  makes 
her  seek  such  unexpected  coroparisonsy  and  justify  their  proprietv 
with  so  much  care>  that  we  withhold  our  compassion  from  one  who  is 
diverted  from  his  griefs  by  the  displuy  of  his  wit.  The  affisctation 
and  antithesis  with  which  the  Italians  have  been  reproached,  under 
the  name  of  coneetii^  are,  in  Marini  and  in  the  greatest  manneiitts, 
simple  expressions  in  comparison  with  the  involved  periods  of  Cal- 
deron.  \Ve  see  that  he  is  affected  with  that  malady  of  genius  which 
forms  an  epoch  in  every  literature  on  the  extinction  of  good  taste,  an 
epoch  which  commenced  in  Home  with  Lucan,  in  Italy  with  the 
seiccntistif  or  p<»ets  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  which  distinguislied  in 
France  the  Hotel  de  llambouillet ;  which  prevailed  in  England  under 
the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  which  all  persons  have  agreed  to  con- 
demn as  a  perversion  of  taste.*     Vol.  IV.  pp.  115 — 17. 

Calderon  was  only  not  so  prolific  as  Lope.  Aa  he  composed 
for  the  theatre  from  Ins  fourteenth  to  his  eighty-first  year,  the 
list  of  his  works,  if  accurately  ascertained,  would  swell  to  a 
hige  number,  probably  to  three  hundred  dramas.  Schlegel 
divides  them  into  four  classes ; — religious  pieces  firom  Scripture 
or  legends ;  hisiorical  plays ;  mytnologicalj  or  drawn  from 
some  |Ktetical  source ;  and  lastly,  pictures  of  manners,  all  of 
which  abound  in  intricate  intrigues.  Of  his  religious  pieces. 
we  have  already  spoken.  Sismondi  indignantly  calls  him«  in 
reference  to  this  latter  class,  the  Poet  of  the  Inquisition. 

*  Animated  by  a  religious  feeling/  says  our  Author, '  which  is  too 
visible  in  all  his  pieces,  he  inspires  rac  only  with  horror  for  the  faith 
which  he  professes.  No  one  ever  so  far  disfigured  Christianity  ;  no 
one  ever  assigned  to  it  pa^isions  so  ferocious,  or  morals  so  corropt. 
Among  a  great  number  of  pieces,  dictated  by  the  same  fanaticisra^ 
the  one  which  best  exhibits  it,  is  that  entitled  The  Levothn  of  ike 
Cross.  His  object  in  this  is  to  convince  his  Christian  audience,  that 
the  adoration  of  this  sign  of  the  Church  is  sufficient  to  exculpate 
them  from  all  crimes,  and  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  Deity. 
The  hero,  Eusebio,  an  incestuous  brigand  and  professed  assassin,  but 
preserving  in  the  midst  of  crimes  devotion  for  the  cross,  at  the  foot 
of  which  he  was  bom,  and  the  impress  of  which  he  bears  on .  his 
heart,  erects  a  cross  over  the  grave  of  each  of  his  victims,  and  often 
checks  himself  in  the  midst  of  crime  at  the  sight  of  the  sacred  sym- 
bol. His  sister,  Julia,  who  is  also  his  mistress,  and  is  even  more 
abandoned  and  ferocious  than  himself,  exhibits  the  same  degree  of 
superstition.  He  is  at  length  slain  in  a  combat  against  a  party  of 
soldiers  commanded  by  his  own  father ;  but  God  restores  him  to  life 
again,  in  order  that  a  holy  saint  may  receive  his  confession,  and  thus 
assure  his  reception  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  His  sister,  on  the 
point  of  being  apprehended,  and  of  becoming  at  length  the  victim 
of  her  monstrous  miquitics,  embraces  a  crass,  which  she  fiuds  al  her 
side,  and  vows  to  return  to  her  convent  and  deplore  her  sins ;  and 
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is  croit  suddenly  rises  into  the  slcies«  and  bears  her  far  awajr  firon 
her  enemies  to  an  impenetrable  asylum.'    Vol.  IV.  pp.  125»6. 

In  his  historical  pieces,  Calderon  huddles  toother  the  most 
inconv:ruous  facts,  manners,  and  events.  In  his  Coriolan,  Jo- 
Ten  Galan,  and  Judas  Macabes,  he  makes  a  chaos  of  iiction» 
fact,  and  chronology.  In  the  former,  he  makes  Coriolanus 
prosecute  a  war  agninst  Sabinius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  which 
Kumulus  had  begun  aeainst  that  imaginary  sovereign,  thus 
confounding  names  and  things  with  an  ignorance  of  which  a 
8chool-boy  would  be  ashamed  ; — a  melancholy  proof  of  the 
limited  circle  into  which  human  knowledge  was  at  that  time 
compressed  by  the  joint  influences  of  political  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal tyranny.  Although,  however,  M.  Sisraondi  judiciously  dis- 
claims  the  extravascant  and  panegyricalcriticismof  Schlegel,  be 
candidly  declares  that  the  taulta  he  has  objected  to  in  the  poet» 
are  not  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  beauties  which  that  critic  so 
highly  extols,  and  that  enough  remains,  after  all  these  deduc- 
tions, to  place  Calderon  among  the  poeta  of  the  richest  and 
most  original  fancy,  and  the  most  attractive  and  brilliant  style. 
Our  Author  proceeds  to  give  an  analysis  of  two  of  his  pro- 
ductions, written  in  the  most  opposite  styles ;  the  El  Secrtio  d 
Voxet.  (the  secret  in  words,)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  eo- 

Sging  of  his  comedies,  and  displaying  in  the  highest  degree 
e  fertility  of  his  invention, — and  '  The  Inflexible  Prince,*  one 
of  his  most  moving  tragedies,  which,  in  Schlegel's  translation, 
has  beenjperformea  witn  the  greatest  success  upon  the  German 
atage.  Tne  tragic  powers  of  Calderon  are,  we  think,  over- 
fated  both  by  the  German  and  the  French  critic,  if,  by  tragedy. 
be  meant  the  poetical  expression  of  human  suffering.  And 
the  total  want  of  what  may  be  termed  dramatic  retribution,  by 
which  they  are  characterised,  leaves  a  very  unpleasing,  not  to 
say  pernicious  impression. 

We  do  not  feel  any  disposition  to  linger  among  the  drama- 
tic writers  of  Spain,  who  were  contemporary  with,  or  who  aoo- 
caeded  Calderon.  Their  works,  like  their  names,  are  con- 
foanded  with  each  other,  says  M.  Sismondi ;  and  having  gone 
tfafouffh  the  Spanish  drama,  whose  richness  at  first  astonished 
and  delighted  us,  we  quit  it  fatigued  with  its  monotony.  On 
taking  leave  of  Spanish  literature,  he  falls  into  a  just  and  na- 
taral  train  of  reflection.  In  Spanish  poetry,  its  brightest  il- 
lusions, and  its  most  powerful  effects,  are  derived  from  the 
illiMteioas  names  and  the  splendid  events  of  chivalry.  As  these 
▼anith,  affectation  and  extravagance  succeed.  The  literatara 
of  Spain,  strictly  speaking,  has  bat  one  period,  that  of  chw 
valry.    This  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  romances.    Lope  da 
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Veg'Si  ond  Calderon  embodied  the  Bame  romantic  themes  in  their 
dramas.  Thus,  under  an  apparent  variety,  the  Spaniards  bare 
been  wearied  with  monotony.  Freedom  of  thought  was  denied 
to  them,  and  their  writers  were  consequently  cooped  np  with- 
in this  narrow  circle  In  another  point  of  view,  Spanish  lite- 
rature exhibits  a  singular  and  instnictive  phenomenon.  Es- 
sentially chivalrous  in  its  character,  its  ornaments  and  its  lan- 
guage were  borrowed  from  the  Asiatics. 

*  Thus  Spain,  the  most  western  country  of  Europe,  pretencs  u« 
with  the  flowery  language  and  vivid  imagination  of  ttic  East.  It  i< 
not  ray  design  to  inculcate  a  preference  of  the  oriental  st^'le  lo  th^ 
classical,  nor  to  justify  those  gigantic  hyperboles  which  so  often  offeml 
our  taste,  and  that  profusion  of  images  by  which  the  poet  seems  de- 
sirous to  inebriate  our  senses,  investing  all  his  ideas  with  the  chirm 
of  sweetest  odours,  of  beautiful  colours,  and  of  harmonious  langusgc. 
I  would  only  wish  to  remark,  that  the  qualities  which  continually  sur- 
prise us,  and  sometimes  almost  disf^ust  us  in  the  poetry  of  Spoin, 
are  the  genuine  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  India,  I'ersia,  Arabia, 
and  the  I'.ust;  poetry  to  which  the  most  ancient  nations  of  tlie  world, 
and  those  which  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  civilization,  hare 
concurred  in  yielding  their  admiration ;  that  the  sacred  writings  pre- 
sent to  us,  in  every  page,  instances  of  that  highly  figurative  language, 
which  we  there  receive  with  a  kind  of  veneration,  but  which  is  not 
allowed  in  the  moderns ;  that  hence  we  may  perceive  that  there  are 
different  systems  in  literature  and  in  poetry ;  and  that,  so  far  froa 
assigning  to  any  one  an  exclusive  preference  over  the  iest»  we  ou^t 
to  accustom  ourselves  to  estimate  them  all  with  justice,  and  thus  to 
enjoy  their  distinct  and  several  beauties.  If  we  regard  the  literaiare 
of  Spain  as  revealing  to  us,  in  some  degree,  the  literature  of  the  Eatf, 
and  as  familiarizing  us  with  a  genius  and  taste  di&ring  so  widely 
from  our  own,  it  will  possess  in  our  eyes  a  new  interest.  We  nay 
thus  inhale,  in  a  language  allied  to  our  own,  the  perfumes  of  ibc 
East,  and  the  incense  of  Arahia.  We  may  view  as  in  a  faithful  mirror, 
those  palaces  of  Bagdad,  and  that  luxury  of  the  caliphs,  whidi  re- 
vived the  lustre  of  departed  ages ;  and  we  may  appreciate,  tbroagli 
the  medium  of  a  people  of  Europe,  that  brilliant  Asiatic  poetry, 
which  was  the  parent  of  so  many  beautiful  fictions  of  the  imagioatioD.' 

Portuguese  literature  is  not  so  abundant  as  that  of  Spain; 
but  its  want  of  abundance  is  compensated  by  its  intrinaic  cz- 
cellence.  Many  of  their  best  poets,  among  these  Montemayor. 
wrote  in  the  Castilian  language ;  one  of  the  circumstancea  to 
which  the  fewness  of  the  Portuguese  poets  may  be  traced.  The 
poetry  of  Portugal  is  coeval  with  its  monarchy.  But  the  Teati- 
ges  of  its  early  song  belonsr  to  antiquarian  rather  than  to  lite- 
rary research.  It  is  not  till  the  fifteenth  century,  that  we  ob* 
ser\'e  the  rise  of  Portuguese  literature ;  a  period  remarkabk 
for  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  national  character.  It 
wns  then  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  pervaded  the  whole  natioa. 
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The  language  of  Galicia  resembles  tliat  of  Portugal;  and  the 
Galicians  were,  at  that  period,  remarkable  for  their  wannth  and 
vivacity  of  feeling,  and  for  the  profusion  of  imagery  with 
which  they  embellished  the  passion  of  love.  This  species  of 
romantic  poetry  soon  diffused  itself  over  Portugal.  The  Cas- 
tilians  embodied  their  effusions  in  the  Galician  language,  while 
the  productions  of  the  Portuguese  poets  were  received  in  Cas- 
tile under  the  title  of  Galician  poems.  The  master-spirit  of 
this  school  of  warm  and  romantic  love,  was  Macias,  styled 
L*Enamorado.  He  belongs  equally  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
literature.      He  fell  in  love,  according  to  the  unfortunate  pro- 

Eensity  of  poets,  and  his  love  cost  him  his  liberty.  Having 
een  imprisoned  by  the  governor  of  Castile^  with  whose  daugh- 
ter he  endeavoured  to  carry  on  an  intrigue,  he  indulged,  in 
prison,  in  the  tender  melancholy  which  is  the  peculiar  luxury 
of  love-sick  poets  ; — but  the  lady  on  whom  he  nad  set  his  aN 
fections,  happening,  by  bad  luck,  to  be  married,  her  husband 
was  unpoetical  enough  to  intercept  one  of  his  effusions,  and,  in 
a  fit  of  jealousy,  set  out  for  Jaen,  where  poor  Macias  was  con- 
fined, and  having  recognized  him  through  the  bars  of  his 
prison,  aimed  at  nim  witli  his  javelin,  and  killed  him  on  the 
spot. 

In  the  melancholy  tenderness  for  which  Macias  was  renown- 
ed, he  had  many  followers ;  but  their  works  are  no  longer  to 
be  met  with.  Tiie  real  epoch,  however,  of  Portuguese  glory, 
was  that  of  her  conquests  in  Africa  and  the  Indies.  Then,  the 
heroic  spirit  of  chivalry  was  combined  with  the  active  and 
restless  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise.  Vasco  de  Gama,  by 
doabling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  opened  those  immense  seas 
which  conducted  him  to  India.  A  succession  of  heroic  at- 
chievements  conferred  lustre  upon  the  new  empire  which  in  a 
few  years  was  added  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

Under  the  reign  of  Emmanuel,  appeared  Ribeyro,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  sweetest  of  Portuguese  poets.  He  was  the  poet  of 
lpTe«  and  the  object  of  his  affections  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Beatrice,  the  king's  own  daughter.  But  he  never  betrayed  his 
secret,  and  if  it  was  any  thing  more  than  a  poetical  attach- 
ment, his  good  sense  obtained  the  mastery.  He  married,  and 
was  affectionately  attached  to  his  wife.  His  most  celebrated 
pieces  are  eclogues,  and  he  was  the  first  to  set  the  fashion  of 
representing  the  pastoral  life  as  the  poetic  model  of  human 
liie,  in  which  he  nas  been  followed  by  almost  all  the  Portu- 
guese poets.  The  scene  of  his  pastorals  is  invariably  laid  in 
his  own  country ;  he  leads  us  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus 
a{id  til^e  Mondego,  or  amid  the  scenery  of  the  sea-shore;  nis 
shepherds  are  all  Portuguese,  and  his  peasant  girls  have  all 
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Christian  names.  His  style  is  much  like  that  of  the  old  romanops. 
but  with  a  tinee  of  conceit,  which  must  always  be  looked  for 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poetry,  even  of  the  earliest  date. 

John  III.,  though  a  weak  and  superstitious  prince,  was  the 
patron  of  literature.  In  his  reign  nourished  Saa  de  Miranda, 
who,  like  the  other  poets  of  his  time,  composed  both  in  Caa- 
tilian  and  in  Portuguese.  He  also  wrote  eclogues.  The  foU 
lowing  sonnet  is  a  specimen  of  his  manner  in  that  branch  of 
his  art :  Mr.  Roscoe's  translation  is  uncommonly  happy. 

*  As  now  the  sun  ^lows  broader  in  the  West, 
Birds  cease  to  smg,  and  cooler  breezes  blow. 
And  from  yon  rocky  heights  hoarse  waters  flow. 

Whose  music  wild  chases  the  thoughts  of  rest ; 

With  mournful  fancies  and  deep  cares  opprcssM, 
I  gaze  upon  this  fleeting  worldly  show, 
W^ose  vain  and  empty  pomps  like  shadows  go» 

Or  swift  as  light  sails  o'er  the  ocean's  breast. 

Day  after  day,  hope  after  hope,  expires ! 

Here  once  I  wander'd,  'mid  these  shades  and  floversy 
Alone  these  winding  banks  and  greenwood  boweiSi 

Fill'd  with  the  wild-bird's  song,  that  never  tires. 

Now  all  seems  mute — all  fled !    But  these  shall  livey 

And  bloom  again ;  alone,  unchanged,  I  grieve.* 

Antonio  Ferreira  introduced  a  more  classical  style  of  poetry. 
His  model  was  Honice.  He  aimed  at  a  finished  correctneaa  id 
thought  and  expression,  and  endeavoured  to  banish  every 
species  of  Orientalism  from  the  literature  of  Portugal.  But,  in 
his  attempts  to  improve  the  national  literature,  ne  lost  sight 
of  the  national  spirit  and  the  national  feelings;  and,  accordin<^ 
to  the  compendious  critical  judgement  passed  on  him  by  11. 
Sismondi,  if  his  poetry  is  free  from  great  defects,  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  destitute  of  those  master  touches  of  genius,  which 
atone  for  them.  His  dramatic  works,  however,  are  ranked  by 
M.  Sismondi  far  above  his  lyrical  compositions.  He  produced 
a  tragedy  on  the  national  subject  of  Ines  de  Castro ;  a  atoiy 
which  is  often  commemorated  by  Portugese  poets,  particular- 
ly  by  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  unnvalled  Camoens.  The 
Spanish  theatre,  as  yet,  had  scarcely  an  existence,  and  that  of 
Italy  had  just  risen  into  notice.  Ferreira  adhered  to  the  great 
modiels  of  Greece ;  his  language  is  elevated,  and  full  of  poetic 
beauty;  and  the  choruses  breathe  a  moral  sublimity  and 
lyrical  sweetness,  which  sometimes  remind  us  of  Euripides. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  proudest  glories  of  Portugal,  Camo- 
ens extinguishes  every  meaner  light  in  the  blaze  of  his  genius. 
Having  recently  had  occasion,  in  noticing  the  elegant  memoirs 
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df  hill  life  and  writiti^  by  Mr.  Adamson/  to  give  a  sketch  of 
the  Poet'8  eventful  history,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  re- 
Terring  oar  readers  to  that  article.  Basely  neglected  as  was 
Damoens  himself,  his  great  poem,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
jfear  1752.  soon  rose  into  popularity.  By  the  year  1639,  (ten 
fears  after  the  decease  or  tne  Author,)  twenty-two  editions 
bad  been  published ;  and  in  that  year  appeared  the  elaborate 
ine  of  Manoel  de  Faria  e  Sousa,  with  an  ample  commentary. 
More  recently,  a  splendid  monument  has  been  raised  to  the 

gsnias  of  Camoens,  by  the  zeal  of  D.  Jose  Maria  de  Souza 
otelho  in  his  folio  edition  of  the  Lusiad,  published  at  Paris 
ID  1817.  To  this  work,  the  munificent  Portuguese  devoted  a 
i;reat  share  of  his  fortune,  intending  it  as  a  present  to  the 
most  celebrated  libraries  of  Europe  and  America. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  age  were  as  propitious  to  the  fame  of  Camoens,  as  all 
the  accidents  of  life  had  been  unfavourable  to  his  fortune. 
The  Poet  had  struck  the  chord  with  which  every  heart  in 
Portugal  was  in  unison.  The  Portuguese  were  enamoured  of 
the  subject ;  they  felt  the  beauty  of  the  execution,  while  they 
were  blind  to  the  enormous  faults  of  the  design ;  and  they 
persuaded  themselves  into  the  pleasing  delusion,  that  they 
possessed  a  great  epic  poem.  Camoens  must  himself  have 
felt  how  barren  the  subject  was  of  epic  interest.  He  there- 
fore interwove  in  his  poem  the  history  of  his  country ; — for 
nearly  half  of  the  Lusiad  is  so  employed,  either  in  the  form 
of  narration,  or  of  prophecy,  or  ox  digression,  while  the 
action  stands  perfectly  still.  And  further  to  diversify  the 
simplicity  of  the  story,  he  contrived  a  preposterous  mytho« 
logYf  the  machinery  of  which  works  clumsily  and  inartifici- 
ally.  What  can  be  a  more  puerile  invention,  than  to  make 
Venos  and  Bacchus  debating  before  Jupiter  for  and  against 
the  Portuguese ; — the  goddess    seeing   in   that    people  the 

Joalities  that  remind  her  of  her  beloved  Romans,  and  in 
leir  language  the  Latin  slightly  corrupted ;  the  god  being 
lealons  timt  his  own  glory  as  conqueror  of  India  should  be 
sclipsed  by  their  exploits?  What  charm  of  versification, 
what  poetical  merit  can  compensate  for  so  revolting  an  ab- 
inrdiih^.  as  that  of  introducing  in  an  assembly  of  the  sea-gods, 
old  Triton  with  a  long  beard  of  sea-weeds  powdered  with 
orascles,  and  in  a  large  lobster-shell  for  a  cap^  and  covered 
)ver  with  shrimps  and  crabs  like  vermin.    What  can  be  more 
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gross*  than  Venus  rewarding  Gama  and  his  followers,  by 
bringing  a  floating  island  to  meet  them  on  their  return,  aod 
accommodating  them  each  with  a  sea- nymph,  whom  CudhI 
has  inflamed  for  the  occasion  i  In  justice,  however,  to  Ca- 
moens,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  intended  it  for  an  alle- 

fory;  but  it  was   injudiciously  chosen,  and   pursued  too  far. 
t  has,  however,  ull  the  characteristic  merits  of  bis  style,  his 
sweetness  of  diction,  and  unimation  of  manner. 

We  could  have  wished  tiiat  Mr.  Iloscoe  had  introduced  his 
own  version  of  the  passages  cited  by  M.  Sismondi.  Mickle 
is  a  poetical,  but  an  unfaithful  translator.  In  many  instance*, 
though  with  great  address  and  judgement,  he  has  altered, 
sometimes  softened,  in  other  places  elevated  and  enriched 
his  author;  and  not  unfrequently,  he  has  taken  liberties  with 
the  management  of  the  poem.  Added  to  this,  he  chose  the 
couplet  instead  of  the  stanza,  which  is  certainly  better 
adapted  to  narration.  Fanshaw  (whose  translation  was  written 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.)  is  much  more  true  to  the  sense  of 
his  author.  The  original  is  rendered  stanza  for  stanza,  and 
the  plan  and  character  of  the  Lusiad  are  faithfully  reflected 
in  his  version. 

As  Mickle*s  translation  is  in  every  one*s  hands,  we  make 
no  extracts  from  the  Lusiad ;  and  mdeed,  we  have  already 
exceeded  the  utmost  limits  of  our  article.  We  shall  only 
observe,  that  many  of  the  minor  poems  of  Camoens,  of  whicn 
Mr.  Roscoe  has  rendered  a  few  specimens,  may,  for  sweetness, 
purity,  and  tenderness,  vie  with  the  finest  compositions  of  their 
kind.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  those  selected  and 
translated  by  Mr.  Adamson  in  his  memoirs  of  the  Poet.  With 
Camoens  we  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Portuguese  litcrs- 
turc.  For  an  account  of  the  few  poets  and  historians  who  rose 
into  distinction  after  his  age,  we  must  refer  the  remder  to  M. 
Sismondi*s  work,  and  to  the  elegant  versified  specimens  intio- 
duced  by  his  Translator.  We  know  not  whether  we  may  ex- 
pect a  continuation  of  the  work  from  the  same  accomplisbed 
Writer ;  but  a  similar  historical  view  of  the  literature  of  rrance 
and  Gennany,  would  be  a  highly  acceptable  sequel ;  and  we 
know  of  no  one  better  qualified  than  M.  Sismondi  to  render 
such  a  work  generally  interesting.  If  his  criticism  is  not  often 
profound,  it  is  characterized  by  impartiality,  good  sense,  and 
amiable  feeling;  his  information  on  almost  all  subjects  is  vety 
extensive  and  correct ;  he  is  laudably  free  from  national  pre- 
pu!«scssions ;  and  ho  ncithnr  offends  us,  as  Schlegel  does,  by 
the  cant  of  pliilubopliy,  nor  by  the  cant  of  criticism. 
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It.  li.^  T%e  Works  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Fuller ^  late  of  Keiieringi 
in  Eieht  Volumes  :  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  th^  Author, 
by  Jonn  Ryland,  D.D.  (which  makes  a  Ninth  Volume.)  Price  51. 
£ondon  and  Bristol.  1825. 

I N  former  volumes  of  tlie  Eclectic  Review,  we  have  expressed 
^  our  sense  of  the  character  and  talents  of  the  great  and  ad- 
kirable  man  whose  name  is  thus  again  brought  before  us.* 
hough  the  most  important  of  his  works  were  published  before 
le  commencement  of  our  critical  labours,  we  have  had 
ftfious  opportunities  of  paying  certainly  a  high  tribute,  but 
e  trust  impartial  and  discriminating,  to  his  many  excellencies* 
[e  waa  not  one  of  those  men  whose  estimation  is  buoyed  up 
J  factitious  methods  and  transitory  circumstances.  The  re- 
lect  and  honour  which  he  enjoyed  when  living,  was  not 
bat  be  bad  courted ;  but  it  was  that  which  followed  him> 
nd  forced  itself  upon  him.  His  strong  intellect,  his  uncom- 
Fomiaing  integrity,  his  lofty  disinterestedness,  his  indepen* 
ence  and  penetration  in  theological  sentiments,  his  manly 
nd  evangelical  stand  against  error,  the  severity  of  his  frown 
pen  all  iniquity,  and  with  all  this,  the  child-liKe  tenderness 
nd  humility  of  his  religious  character,  dre^  to  him  the  vene- 
iting  love  of  such  as  viewed  uncorrupt  Christianity  as  the 
swef  above  all  price.  But,  since  deatli  has  drawn  its  veil 
?er  his  personal  characteristics,  and  in  proportion  as  time  is 
irrying  back  the  remembrance  of  what  he  was,  and  is  re- 
lOving  his  friends  into  the  eternal  state,  the  imperishable 
konuments  of  his  faith  and  knowledge,  his  sanctified  and  de- 
nted energies  put  forth  in  his  writings,  must  rise  still  higher, 
id  vindicate  their  claim  to  be  ''a  possession  for  ever/'  It  is 
3  presumption  to  affirm,  that  those  writings  will  be  a  bulwark 
r  pore  and  scriptural  religion,  as  long  as  the  English  lan« 
HMffi  shall  be  read  :  and  do  any  doubt  whether  that  will  be 
»  ^e  end  of  time  ? 

It  has  indeed  afforded  us  no  little  pleasure  to  see  a  complete 
lition  of  all  Mr.  Fuller's  publications,  with  his  posthumous 
ieoeSf  printed  in  a  uniform  and  handsome,  yet  economical 
lannen  Though  his  larger  works  could  never  have  sunk 
ito  forgetfulness,  and  separate  republications  of  the  principal 
realises  might  be  always  expected  ;  yet,  the  numerous  minor 
ieceSf  whicn,  small  as  they  are,  possess  great  value,  would 
teeessarily  become  scarce,  and  ere  long,  next  to  impossible 
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to  be  obtained.  Hence,  a  perfect  collection^  autheDticated  bjr 
the  Author's  family  and  his  most  intimate  friends,  coidd  not 
but  be»  on  all  accounts,  exceedingly  desirable. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a  collection  is  an  object  for  an- 
nouncement, rather  than  for  criticism.  We  shall,  therefore,  do 
little  more  than  enumerate  the  contents  of  each  volume* 

Vol.  I.  (670  pages.)  1.  '  The  Gospel  of  Christ  worthy  of 
'  all  Acceptation;  with  an  Appendix  on  the  QuestfOBy 
'  Whether  the  Existence  of  any  Holy  Disposition  of  Heart  be 

*  necessary  in  order  to  Believing  in  Christ.'— It  would  not  be 
easy  to  describe  the  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  and  the  sancti- 
fying benefit  to  the  heart,  which  this  Essay  is  capable  of  af^ 
fording.  We  have  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  impresaion  which 
it  made,  and  the  beneficial  eifects  which  it  extensivdy  pro- 
duced,  almost  forty  years  ago. — 2. '  A  Defence  of  thepreceaing 

*  Treatise;  in  Reply  to  Mr.  Button  and  PhilanthroposJ'— 
3.  '  The  Reality  and  Efficacy  of  Divine  Grace ;  with  tne  cer- 

*  tain  Success  of  Chrisfs  Sufferings  in  behalf  of  all  who  are 
'  finally  saved :  including  Remarks  upon  Mr.  D.  Taylor,  tic. 

*  under  the  signature  of  Agnostos.'  Upon  this  memorable  and 
most  important  controversy,  we  are  happy  to  strengthen  oar 
opinion  oy  citing  the  words  of  a  venerable  divine,  who  had  had 
preeminent  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  his  assertioa. 

*  I  have  long  seen  reason  to  bless  God  for  the  succeaa  which 

*  attended  it,'  (i.  e.  the  first  article  in  this  volume,)  '  and 
'  scarcely  can  I  think  of  an  instance  of  religions  controveny 

*  doing  so  much  good.'* 

Vol.  II.  (pp.  619.)  l.'The  Calvinistic  anci  Socinian  Syatems 
'  Examined  and  Compared,  as  to  their  Moral  Tendency.* 
2.  '  A  Postscript,  against  the  Exceptions  oi'  Dr.  Tonlmin,  Mr. 

*  Belsham,  &c.'  3.  *  Socinianism  indefensible  on  the  Ghonnd 
'  of  its  Moral  Tendency ;  in  reply  to  two  publicationa  by  Dr. 
'  Toulmin  and  Mr.  Kentish.'  4.  '  Letters  to  Mr.  Vidlefp  on 
'  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.'  The  impression  which 
the  first  of  these  works  made  upon  both  the  parties  referred  to» 
was,  at  the  time  of  the  publication,  (1794,)  exceedingly  great. 
It  placed  in  a  variety  of  striking  lights  the  holy  tendency  of 
Christian  truth,  and  the  contrary  spirit  of  the  Unitarian  ayt- 
tem.  The  w*ork  was  received  with  astonishment,  alann,  nnd 
marks  of  extreme  irritation,  by  those  whose  unhappy  delo- 
sions  it  laid  open  :  but  it  was  the  means  of  restoring  and  as- 
tablishing  some  who  were  perplexed  with  doubts,  and  of  oon* 


*  Dr.  Ryland's  Serious  Remarks  on  the  Different  Repreaentalbiis 
of  Evangelical  Doctrine;  part  ii.  p.  26. 
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rming  many  in  a  solid  conviction  of  both  the  truth  and  the 
>ivine  excellency  of  evangelical  sentiments.     It  has  been  our 
)t  to  know  several  instances  of  persons  forsaking  those  senti* 
iientA,  and  tuniin^  iuio  the  self-flattering  and  world-pleasing 
oune  of  Socinianism.    But  we  have  not  observed  in  any  one 
if  those  instances,  that  the  change  was  either  preceded,  or 
LUended,  or  followed,  by  any  apparent  increase  of  the  spirit 
»f  piety^  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  the  purity  of  religious 
>T«ctice.    On  the  contrary,  a  manifest  and  alarming  declen- 
lion  in  all  these  particulars,  was  a  palpable  accompaniment  of 
lie  altered  profession.    We  have  fully  seen  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  BeUham*8  acknowledgement,  tliat  '  the  men  who  are  the 
'  moat  indifferent  to  the  practice  of  religion/  are  the  mobt  likely 
snd  ready  to  embrace  what  he  so  modestly  calls  '  a  rational 
'  system  of  faith.*     But  we  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  importance 
of  this  admission,  unless  we  take  into  the  account,  the  kind 
of  conduct  and  observance  which  is  ordinarily  accredited  by 
that  party  as  religious  practice,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  most 
reputable  among  them  usually  carry  it.     It  is  proper  for  us  to 
inquire.  Is  their  standard  of  religious  duty  and  practical  holi- 
ness remarkably  strict  ?    Are  /Aei'r  conceptions,  requirements, 
and  aims  so  exalted,  that  few  can  hope  to  answer  them?    Are 
tke^  in  general  so  distingbished  for  spirituality  and  purity,  dis- 
engagement from  the  world,  and  heavenly  mindedness,  that 
some  abatement  may  be  made  from  their  expectations  without 
any  serious  detriment  to  the  essentials  of  Christian  sanctity  ? 
If  these  inquiries  were  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,— if*^  it 
were  the  fact,  that  the  terms  descriptive  of  personal  religion 
were  among  them  habitually  taken  in  their  greatest  intense- 
XteaM  of  meaning,  the  memorable  remark  would  redound  less  to 
their  disadvantage.     But,  when  every  one  knows  the  case  to 
be  the  reverse ;  when  it  is  notorious  that,  if  outward  decency 
of  character  be  maintained,  an  extremely  moderate  portion  of 
any  thing  that  wears  the  appearance  of  piety  is  abundantly 
sufficient  for  their  currency ;  the  conclusion  becomes  fearfully 
strong :   it  is  impossible  for  us  [to  avoid  believing  that  the 
persons  whom  they  would  describe  as  '  the  most  indifferent  to 
'  the  practice  of  religion,'  are  verily  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale.    ItfoUows^  therefore,  upon  the  Unitarian  axiom,  that 
its  doctrines  are  ever  the  most  readily  taken  up  by  those  whom 
the  Scriptures  describe  as  "  carnal  minds,   at  enmity  with 
*'  God,"  "  lovers  of  darkness  rather  than  light,*'  *'  men  desti- 
''  tute  of  the  truth/' "  natural  men  who  discern  not  the  things 
'*  of  the  Spirit  of  God,*'  the  defiled  and  unbelieving  to  whom 
"  nothing  is  pure,  but  even  their  mind  and  conscience  are  de-^ 
'*  filed.** — If  this  view  of  things  be  not  sufficient  to  arouse  and 
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alarm  the  votaries  of  Unitarianism^  their  insensibility  must 
be  great  indeed. 

The  '  Letters  to  Mr.  Vidler'  are  a  fine  specimen  of  ChristiiD 
fidelity  displayed  towards  a  man  who  had  strong  natural 
powers,  but  whose  ignorance,  conceit,  and  arrogance*  were  ex- 
traordinary. The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Fuller  descanted  upoa 
this  great  argument,  (for  he  did  not  profess  a  complete  discns- 
cussion  of  it,)  is  short,  luminous,  and  conclusive.    The  '  Let- 

*  ters  to  a  Universalist,*  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Jerram,  Vicar  of 
Chobham,  and  now  Minister  of  St.  John's,  ou^ht  to  be  read  as 
an  almost  indispensable  appendage  to  this  work  of  Mr.  Fuller's. 

Vol.  III.  (pp.  678.)  1.  •  The  Gospel  its  own  Witness.'  2. 
'  Apology  for  the  Christian  Missions  to  India,  in  Three  Parts, 

*  and  a  Supplementary  Letter  to  Mr.  Weyland.'    3. '  Strictures 
'  on  Sandemanianism,  in  Twelve  Letters.'    It  would  be  alto- 
gether superfluous  to  enlarge  on  the  merit  and  usefiilness  of 
the  first  of  these  works,  than  which  few  more  justly  popular 
treatises  have  appeared  in  the  present  age.    In  the  Apologies, 
the  ignorance,  malevolence,  ana  impiety  of  the  foes  to  CEris- 
tian  Missions  are  exposed  in  the  Author's  characteristic  man- 
ner, which  was  calm,  yet  ardent  and  powerful.    Though  the 
then  pressing  occasion  has  passed  away,  and  time  has  amply 
vindicated  the  facts  and  reasonings  adduced  by  Mr.  F.«  yet. 
his  arguments  have  an  imperishable  value,  and  will  need  to  be 
resorted  to  so  long  as  profligate  men  are  found  to  repeat  the 
ofl-reputed    calumnies.      The    Letters   on    Sandemanianism, 
while  touching  upon  a  variety  of  points  which  reauire  peculiar 
nicety  of  discrimination  and  minute  accuracy  of  judgement, 
shew  the  hand  of  a  master.    Impartial  justice  is  done  to  Glas, 
Sandeman^  and  their  too  blind  adherents,  and  full  conunenda- 
tion  is  bestowed  upon  them  when  it  is  due  ;  but  the  unacrip- 
tural  and  dangerous  character  of  their  system  is  laid  open 
*'  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power."    It 
is,  indeed,  a  system  well  characterized  by  its  prime  aupporter, 
when  he  describes  the  religion  of  a  man  by  saying,  that '  it  all 
'  consists  in  love  to  that  which  first  relieved  him.*    What  is 
this  but  pure  selfishness  ?    And  ample  experience 'has  shewn 
that,  as  is  the  tree,  so  are  its  fruits.    One  cannot  but  regret 
that  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Fuller  and  Mr.  Maclean  should,  in 
any  particulars,  have  misunderstood  each  other ;  yet,  it  is  de- 
lightful to  perceive  that  they  were  separated  only  by  a  cloud 
of  human  and  tmnsient  infirmity,  and  that  their  real  difierences 
were  inconsideraI)le.     Independently  of  the  Sandemanian  con- 
troversy, these  Letters  abound  in  admirable  passages,  replete 
with  information,  acumen,  and  holy  unction,  on  the  great  piii^ 
ciplcs  of  faith  and  practice.     The  last  Letter  is  peculiarly 
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le  and  instructive,  on  the  pure,  benignant,  candid,  hum- 
d  active  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

IV.  (pp.  625.)     1.  '  Dialogues   and   Letters  between 
las  and  Gaius,  on — the  Peculiar  Turn   of  the  Present 
—the   Importance  of  Truth, — the   Connexion   between 
rinal.  Experimental,  and  Practical  Religion, — the  Moral 
acter  of  God, — the  Free  Agency  of  Man, — the  Goodness 
!  Moral  Law, — Antinoniianisni, — and  Human  Depravity, 
stent  and  Consequences.'    2.  *  Three  Conversations  be- 
1  Peter,  James,  and  John,  on  Imputation,  Substitution, 
Particular  Redemption.'    3.  *  Answer  to  Three  Queries, 
le  Accouutableness  of  Man.*     4.  '  A  Meditation  on  the 
re  and  Progressiveness  of  the  Heavenly  Glory*'     5. '  An- 
nianisra  contrasted  witli  the  Religion  taught  and  exem- 
)d  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.*     6.  ^  Spiritual  Pride ;  or  the 
isions,  Causes,  and   Eti'ccts  of  Highmindedness  in  Reli- 
/    7.  *  The  Awakened  Sinner:  a  Correspondence  be- 
•n  Arrhippus  and   Epaphras.'    8.  *  Part  of  a  Body  of 
nity.  in  Sine  Letters.*    9.  'Thoughts  on  Preaching,  in 
e  Letters.'     10.  'The  Great  Question  Answered/     11. 
Backslider  :  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature,  Symptoms,  and 
rts  of  Religious  Declension,  with  the  Means  of  Recovery.' 
Expository  Remarks  on  the  Discipline  of  the  Primitive 
rches.*     13.  '  A  Vindication  of  Protestant  Dissent.*     14. 
larks  on  Two  Sermons,  by  Mr.  Home.'    15.  '  The  Moral 
the  Rule  of  Conduct  to  Believers/    16.  'An  Essay  on 
h  :  containing  an   Inouiry  into  its  Nature  and   Impor- 
e;  with  the  Causes  of  Error,  and  the  Reasons  of  its  being 
litted/    These  numerous  titles  sufficiently  indicate  the 
sting  and  important  character  of  the  pieces  contained  in 
olume,  but  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  offer  any 
5c  observations  upon  them :  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  the 
iving  voice  of  the  best  judges  has  long  spoken  its  deci- 
M  many  of  the  pieces  have  been  before  published  in  dif- 
t  forms.    The  Body  of  Divinity  would  probably  have  ex* 
d  to  six  times  the  magnitude  of  this  fragment,  had  the 
f  the  indefatigable  Author  been  prolonged.    The  Letters 
reaching  are  also  published  from  his  manuscripts,  and 
it  not  to  have  brought  his  design  to  a  close.    So  far  as 
go.  they  possess  distinguished  excellency.    The  subjects 
e  Dialogues  are  those  which  the  Author  had  made  his 
and  anxious  studv  throus^h  life.     It  would  be  difficult  to 
send  too  highly  their  spirit  and  execution,  their  perspi. 
p  their  acntencss,  their  fervour,  their  solenm  and  devo- 
I  genius.     To  serious  inquirers  after  truth  and  evidence, 
are  invaluable.     In  the  character  of  Peter,  it  is  impos- 
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Bible  not  to  recognize  the  venerable  Abraham  Booth.  The' 
brief  Letter  on  the  Moral  Law  is  rich  in  nervous  argument  and 
holy  unction^  proving  '  both  the  authority  and  penection  of 
'  the  law;  or  that  the  commandments  of  God«  whether  we  con* 
'  sider  them  as  ten  or  two,  are  still  binding  on  ChristiaQt,  and 
'  virtually  contain  the  whole  revealed  will  of  Ood,  as  to  the 

*  matter  of  obedience.' 

The  Vth  Volume  (pp.  508.)  contains  the  '  Expository  Dii- 
'  courses  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  ;*  a  work  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  by  those  who  know  it,  for  its  perspicacity, 
goodsense^  and  piety;  its  calm  investigation  of  the  natife 
sense,  its  judicious  adherence  to  that  sense*  and  its  unstrained 
applications  of  facts  and  sentiments  to  the  nourishing  offtitk 
and  obedience.  The  excellent  and  learned  Dr.  Ryland,  whom 
we  do  not  know  whether  we  may  call  the  Editor,  nas  incrasied 
the  value  of  this  edition,  in  a  few  instances,  by  snbjoinfaig 
critical  notes. 

Vol.  VL  (pp.  435.)  consists  of  the  '  Disconnei  on  the 
'  Book  of  Revelation/  which  the  Author  had  prepared  for  the 
press  a  very  short  time  before  his  decease.  The  dedication, 
or  rather  pastoral  letter,  to  the  Church  which  had  been  so 
long  blessed  with  his  labours,  is  dated  March  21,  1816;  and 
Mr.  Fuller  died  on  the  7th  of  May.  These  Discourses  are 
impressed  with  his  characteristic  piety  and  his  admiiable 
talent  of  converting  every  thing  to  practical  purposes.  But 
the  nature  of  the  subject  necessitated  his  addressing  himsdf 
to  the  difficult  task  of  interpreting  the  prophetic  symbols  and 
arranging  the  prophetic  scheme.  With  his  usual  frankness,  he 
says :  '  The  method  I  pursued  was,  first  to  read  it  Fthe  whole 

*  book  of  the  Apocalypse]  carefully  over ;  and,  as  I  went  on, 
^  to  note  down  what  first  struck  me  as  the  meaning.  After 
'  reducing  these  notes  into  something  like  a  scheme  of  the 
'  prophecy,  I  examined  the  best  expositors  I  could  procnie ; 
'  and,  comparing  my  own  first  thougnts  with  theirs,  waa  better 
'  able  to  judge  of  their  justness.    Some  of  them  were  eon- 

*  firmed,  some  corrected,  and  many  added  to  them.'  Of  hy« 
potheses  for  the  explication  of  this  sublime  and  mysterions 
Dook,  we  may  almost  say  with  the  king  of  Israel,  "  there  is 
^  no  end."  Mr.  Fuller  has  his ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  speak 
from  a  general  recollection,  it  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Vitringa;  but  it  possesses  much  originality , and  it  wears  through- 
out the  stamp  of  independence  and  vigour  of  thought.  Above 
all,  it  furnishes  powerful  incentives  to  faith,  hope,  and  prayer; 
and  it  constantly  illustrates  the  Divine  assurance,  *'  Blessed  la 
*'  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  jmo- 
"  phecy,  and  keep  those  things  which  are  written  Uierein. 
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The  Vllth  Volume  (pp.  615.)  consista  of  ^  Twenty-Seven 
[  Sermons  on  Various  Subjects,'  originally  published  in  one 
polume,  in  1814,  but  a  few  of  them  had  been  printed  separately, 
it  different  times.  They  are  fuU  of  interest,  whether  we  refer 
o  the  special  occasions  on  which  some  of  them  were  delivered, 
>r  to  the  discussions  of  the  primary  doctrines  of  Christianity 
irhich  are  the  topics  of  others,  or  to  the  vital  spirit  of  fervour 
md  heavenly  mindedness  which  animates  them  all.  If,  where 
ill  are  of  distinguished  excellence,  as  a  selection  of  Mr.  Fuller's 
Sermons  could  not  fail  to  be,  we  might  let  our  minds  dwell  upon 
i  few,  we  would  specify  the  foUowmg  as  what  will  peculiarly 
reward  a  serious  perusal :  '  The  Nature  and  Importance  of 
Walking  by  Faith,' first  published  in  1784,  and  containing  the 
germ  of  Mr.  F.*s  subsequent  most  useful  publications  on  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  Faith.  *  The  Pernicious  Influence  of 
'  Delay  in  Religious  Concerns,'  published  in  1791,   where  we 


lee  the  nascent  spirit  of  missionary  exertions.  '  On  a  Deep  and 
'  Intimate  Knowledge  of  Divine  Truth.'  '  The  Christian  Doc- 


ily  Inheritance.'  The  Principle 
'  Prospects  of  a  Servant  of  Christ,'  on  occasion  of  the  death 
of  a  very  faithful,  amiable,  and  devoted  minister,  Mr.  Sutcliff 
of  Olney. 

The  Vlllth  Volume,  (pp.  721.)  is  entitled  '  Miscellanies.'  It 
contains  ninety  Treatises,  un  different  topics,  but  all  possessing 
much  interest,  both  in  their  own  nature  and  from  tne  manner 
in  which  they  are  handled.  The  greater  number  of  them  had 
been  published  before  in  different  periodical  works. 

A  IXth  Volume,  (pp.  401 .)  is  formed  by  a  new  edition  of  Dr. 
Ryiand*s  Life  of  Mr.  Fuller ;  of  tiie  first  edition  of  which  we 
fBLve  an  account  in  our  New  Series,  Vol.  IX.  p.  181.  In  this 
interesting  volume,  we  are  presented  with  the  unadorned  and 
▼ivid  picture  of  '  a  holy  man  of  God,'  drawn  by  one  of  conge- 
nial spirit.  The  Extracts  from  Mr.  F.'s  Diary  are  most  im- 
pressive, heart-searching,  and  replete  with  instruction.  The 
portions  of  Correspondence  occasionally  introduced,  lay  open 
the  writer's  heart,  displaying  his  united  simplicity  and  force  of 
chfliracter,  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  his  low  thoughts  of 
himself,  his  expanded  benevolence,  his  magnanimity  and  stead- 
iness of  purpose,  his  fortitude  in  supporting  diflSculties,  and 
his  unsubdued  activity  in  doing  good, — an  activity  which 
poshed  on  its  unceasing  course  to  life's  last  verge,  when  he 
sunk  under  his  labours.  On  his  early  efforts  in  the  Missionary 
cause,  which  were  but  the  seed  and  promise  of  his  subsequent 
vastness  of  exertion,  he  writes : 
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*  Mj^  labours  in  this  harvest,  I  have  reason  to  think,  brought  on  s 
paralytic  stroke/  (&c.— )  •  Upon  the  whole,  however,  jfiMl  is- 
tisfied.  It  was  in  the  service  of  God.  If  a  man  lose  his  Ihnbt  or  bit 
health  by  intemperance,  it  is  to  his  dishonour;  but  not  so,  if  he  low 
them  in  serving  his  country.  Paul  was  desirous  of  dying  to  ike  Lord; 
so  let  me  !*    p.  1^.-5. 

We  cannot  better  express  our  views  of  this  good  and  grett 
man  tli;in  by  I)orrowing  his  Biographer^s  concluding  words. 

*  Had  Mr.  Fuller's  life  been  protracted  to  ever  so  great  a  length, 
he  could  never  have  put  in  execution  all  the  plans  he  would  have  laid 
for  attaining  his  ultimate  end  ;  since,  as  fast  as  some  of  his  labours 
had  been  accomplished,  his  active  mind  would  have  been  devi«iag 
fresh  measures,  for  advancing  the  Divine  glory  and  extending  tlii 
kingdom  of  Christ.     As  it  wns«  he  certainly  did  more  for  Grod  thao 
nioKt  good  men  could  have  elTected  in  a  life  longer  by  twenty  years. 
And,  while  others  admired  his  zeal  and  activity,  he  kept  a  constant 
watch  over  his  own  heart,  and  was  perpetually  applying  to  himself  the 
Divine  interrogation »  '*  Did  ye  it  unto  me  ?"     None  who  knew  him 
could  doubt  the  singleness  and  purity  of  his  intention,  but,  with  him, 
It  was  a  very  small  thing  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgement :  he  well 
knew  that  he  that  judgcth  is  the  Lord.    Though  conscious  of  integrity, 
(of  which  I  never  saw  a  stronger  evidence  in  any  man  of  my  acquain- 
tance,) yet,  conscious  also  to  himself  of  unnumbered  defects,  he  east 
himself  into  the  arras  of  the  Omnipotent  Saviour;  and  died,  as  he  bad 
long  lived,  '<  Looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chnit,  unto 
eternal  life.'* 

<  Thus,  may  I  also  live  and  die,  0  God  my  Saviour !  Amen.' 


Art.  III.     Memoirs  of  Moses  Mendelsohnt  the  Jewidk  PhSoiopker;    i 
including  the  celebrated  Correspondence  on  the  Chrialiaii  Reli- 
gion, with  J.  C.  Lavater,  Minister  of  Zurich,    By  M.  Samuels. 
8vo.  pp.  172.    Price  /s*  6d.  London.  1825. 

T^HE  name  of  this  famous  literary  Jew   occurs  more  than  ' 
■    once  id  the  interesting  memoir  and  journal  of  Mr- Wolf. 

He  wus  born  at  Dessau  in  Germany,  in  1729,  and  died  at  Ber-  ' 

liii.  in  the  year  1786,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven.    The  woik  by  -^ 

which  he  acquired  the  greatest  reputation  was,  his  Translation  .' ' 

of  Plato^s  Ph'cedo  into  German,  accompanied  with  notes,  whieb,  ■ 

in  less  than  two  years,  went  through  three  large  German  edi-  .^ 

tions,  and  has  been  translated  into  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  L 

Italian,  Danish,  and  Hebrew  languages.    This  elegant  perform-  j.^ 

ancc  obtained  for  him,  in  certain  circles,  the  name  of  the  Jew-  ;;^ 

ish   Socrates.    '  Such   a  brilliant   constellation/  remarks  hii  \% 

])i  esent  Biographer,  *  had  not  been  seen  on  the  Jewish  horizon  \ 

•  since  the  twelfth  century,  the  days  of  the  great  Maimonides.'  j^ 
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'  Jewitli  authors  who  havci  in  that  long  intervaly  acquired 
1  celdirityt  we  know  only  three  :  Manassenben  Itrael,  the  con* 
«ry  and  friend  of  Hu^o  Grotius,  and  the  favourite  of  Oliver 
dig  the  major  part  or  whose  works,  too,  are  theological,  Tal- 
and  written  in  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Latin,  and  Spanish 
9,  Benedict  Spinoza,  a  man  of  a  gigantic  intellect  and  mcor^ 
e  principles,  wrote  in  Latin,  and  rar  above  the  meridian  of  the 
f  nis  days.  They  detested  his  doctrine,  and— -glorious  times  I 
nnmunicated  him  as  an  atheist.  Little,  however,  did  he  de- 
hia  rigour  at  their  hands ;  for  he  subsequently  declined  the 
■mpting  offers  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  rather  maintained 
*,  penuriously,  through  the  remainder  of  his  life,  by  grinding 
Je-slasscs.  Orohio  has  left  us  nothing  but  his  interesting  con- 
y  with  Limborch.  It  may  be  as  well  to  mention,  by  the  way, 
•  hen  Israel  was  of  a  distmguished  family  of  clandestine  Jews, 
on,  who  emigrated  to  Holland,  as  did  many  of  the  first  no- 
and  even  clergy,  in  the  same  predicament,  to  avoid  the  ten- 
rciet  of  the  holy  inquisition,  and  spare  that  benevolent  institu- 
e  trouble  of  saving  their  souls  by  roasting  their  bodies.  Spi- 
]ao,  and  Oroiio  were  respecubly  descended ;  and  all  the  three 
lamed  belonged  to  the  rortuguese  community  of  AmUerdam, 
vas,  at  that  time,  infinitely  superior,  in  consequence,  educa- 
MUiners,  and  institutions,  to  their  German  brethren.  After 
chasm,  when  the  ideas  of  a  "  classical  Jew/'  an  **  elegant 
iih  scholar,''  a  **  philosophical  rabbi/'  were  likened,  with  an 
dous  smile,  to  those  whimsical  and  grotesque  combinations  of 
^neous  things,  with  which  the  designer  and  the  painter  some* 
muse  themselves  and  the  public ;  Mendelsohn,  who  united  in 
^  dl  those  qualities,  who,  moreover,  not  only  wrote  his  native 
re  fluently  and  correctly,  but  imparted  to  it  a  grace  and  energy 
It  never  had  before — Mendelsohn,  we  say,  could  not  but  appear 
jsiog  prodigy  to  his  contemporaries.  The  learned,  in  parti- 
were  puzzled  how  to  square  his  notorious  Mosaic  orthodoxy 
8  habitual  liberality  of  expression ;  his  pertinacious '  seclusion 
■  undeniable  claims  to  distinction ;  and  nis  resignation  to  his 
h  the  hinted  facility  of  improving  it.  A  professorship  at  one 
universities,  and  perhaps  the  honorary  title  of  aulic  coan- 
ao  cheap  in  Germany,  would  have  been,  under  certain  cir- 
nces,  no  surprising  revolution  at  all  in  his  temporal  af&irs. — 
not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  the  example  of  a  neighbouring 
where  a  pious,  and,  no  doubt,  well-meaning  princess,  had  been 
'  the  Jewish  communities,  under  her  protection,  of  some  spend- 
reprobates,  and  starvelings,  by  the  lures  of  paltry  offices  and 
ire  sinecures— was  deemed  worthy  of  imitation  by  an  enlight- 
9vemmentlike  the  Prussian,  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  IL,  the 
if  religious  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience.  Frederic  had 
t  opinion  either  of  deserters  or  of  apostates.  When  his  regiments 
tir  complement,  no  further  recruiting  or  kidnapping  was  allowed 
ominions.  No ;  not  even  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And 
loae  depots  of  renegadoes,  those  nurseries  of  temporal  wreck - 
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lteHWP8n(f4tiM''^e8^e/  S'^  nAidf  Iffi^  %,  the  tobl/afid'tHe  faiiiion 
aSi^lsAk^^^&^^dilr^^^  tRIt^  kmoHgst  the  number  of  qmM 
iaititfitii^iii^  ^^tibHc-  a3bd  pKtiite;''fbr^n«d  uhdcr  his  nispiceti  (KHe  v*t 
ffungle(iA^of  ihbdescriptfdn/    jpp:39-«-42.  •  ' 

■■■If.         ',.'*■■'*  '•  ■"  it 

,Wjp  h^Ve  cited  {bis  passage^'  )botb,on  accouut  of  tfae  ci&riow 
fact  which  it  disclosesi  and  oecauRe  it  discovers  tb^  Tieuand' 
tieuiper  of  the  Biographer.    If  Spinoza  was  not  ah  atb^iit.  he 
maintained  atheistic  principles ;  and  as  to  hid  decIiidngdeiDpt*^ 
ing'offers  to  embrace  Ghristianitv,  he  had  publicly  embraced 
it  and' abjured  Judaism^  in  early  life.    His  refusing  tb^'prbfev- 
sDI*ihip  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg  must  be  otfaervtisli  ae- 
coUnftbd  for.    Orobio«  though  born' of  Jewish  parents. 'a'dff  Iter 
cretly^ducnted  in  Judaism^  outwardly  professed  himsen'''|L-H!fai-r^ 
xAan  Ci|tholic«  and  was  made  professor  of  metajibysics^  .»Sjh7~ 
lamtuiiqar;  On  ))eing  accusec}  of  Judaism,  he  w^^.  tKr&^jvp'i^^ 
tbu^)[MuisitiQn,  and  suffered  the  most  dreadful  tiDr^u:ei  id. (»-. 
der  to  tbrcc  frpm  him  a  confession.  With  wonderfqil/ponatiii^' 
he /(Jiersi^ted  in  denying  that  he  waa  a  Jew.  and!  aflnscUiffe 
yeaf^'  imprisonment,  was  discharged  ;  oa  which  he  ^paired  16. 
Thoulouse,  and  practised  there  as  a  physiciati^- still'  outwardly 

Erof^ssing  Popery.  At  ladt.  weary,  it  is  said,  of  di'srii^ttiblidg:.^ 
e  repaired  to  Amsterdam,  was  circumcise^  tod  prdfea^' 
Judaism.  Besides  his  dispute  with  Litnbbi^h/liis  pdUisbcd"*: 
piece' against  Spinoza  and  Bredenbourg:,  entitlei^^^^iS^fl^ 
PMk^opliticumr  in  refutation  of  their  atheistic  priDCJpK^.  'B| 
died  in  )  687.  We  have  never  seen  his  corre9pbi^^ncewwi' 
Ijmborc]^;  M^t,  if  any  man  had  reason  to  doyibt  ihf^i  in]iti^  d 
the  CbriatiaD  religion,  it  would  be  one  who  hadbea^bjtiidiM^ 
wbo.calijed  themselves  ministers  of  Christ,  tortured  irith  all 
the  malignity  of  infernal  beings,  on  the  mere  suspicioii  of  d»*' 
believing  itfiti.'-  Well  might  he  conclude  that  the  ralfeiefci  it 
the  Inqtiislt^oh  could  not  come  from  Heaven ;  abd  JwaUmii 
immeasurably  better  than  Popery.  Still,  while  one  adiilii^.tlil^ 
fortitude  aM. constancy  whicn  he  displayed,  it  ia '(mUifiil '10' 
think  that  it.  was  not  in  the  character  of  a  confeaaor'AtAf  oe 
maintained  bis  purpose,  but  of  a  dissembler.  It  lifais.  a  ,$paii7 
taUi  not  a  Christian  constancy. — the  physical  fortitudelQf  ^ 
Indian  warrior  who  laughs  in  his  dying  agonies  at  bia.:ton9i(eiP: 
tors.  He  owed  his  life  to  a  lie ;  and  had  he  died,  it,  woipld 
have  been  as  the  victim  of  cruelty,  but  not  as  a  martyr  fiir  the 
truth. 

With  these  exceptions,  it  does  seem  remarkable  AatJudi^ 
ism  should  have  furnished  no  names  of  either  eminent  schbklf 
or  philosophers,  men  of  sd^nce' or  of  iattainnlenta.  from  m 
iweU'Ui  tu  the  eighteenth  century.  It  iQust  be  recollectt6« 
however,  that  in  Roman  Catbolic  countries,  especially  in  Spiiil 
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id  PortujgaU  the  number  hias  not  been  small  of  those  who, 
1^  Orobio,  have  concealed  under  the  profession  of  the  Ro- 
Aii  creed,  and  even  under  the  professor  s  gown  and  the  sacer- 
p^l  robes^  the  cherished  faim  of  their  Jewish  ancestors. 
^1^  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  low  state  of  literature 
inwg  ihc  Jews;  we  will  only  mention,  the  general  neglect 
Iriioa  has  pievailed  till  of  late  years  among  Christian  scholars, 
C'iOmntai  literature ;  the  suppression  of  the  Jewish  contro- 
Mif;^thexontempt  instilled  into  the  Jew  for  Grentile  leam- 
ij|^;'tlifr  want  of  books  in  the  vernacular  Hebrew,  and  the 
MMequenfly  imperfect  state  of  education  among  the  Jews ; 
|G;[acareity  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  either  the  original  or 
jd*  modern  idioms ;  the  neglect  of  popular  religious  instruc- 
qn  in  the.  synagogue  ;  the  puerile  and  degrading  character  of 
MOtdetin  Judaism  itself  as  embodied  in  its  traditions  and  super« 
jons;  and^the  disadvantages  of  their  political,  their  exotic 
^ndition ;.  these  circumstances  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
iel»  without  supposing  that  the  Jew  labours  under  any  natural 
leapacity'O^  distinguishing  himself  in  any  branch  of  letters,' 
iHnilipanaiBg  as  evidence  of  the  contrary,  the  ill-assorted  tri- 
VBvirate,  Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  Orobio,  and  the  atheist  Spi-' 


[eodelaolu\  was,  however,  a  real  phenomenon, — a  learned 
IBir,  and  yet,  neither  a  Pharisee  nor  a  Sadducee, — neither  a 
ibbioist,  nor  an  infidel,  nor,  as  one  might  have  hoped  from 
li^^^aracter,  a  Christian, — but  a  sort  of  Jewish  Unitarian, 
l^jnotically  attached  to  his  nation,  yet  not  to  their  supersti-. 
^u,  and  avowing  his  respect  for  Christians  and  for  Christ, 
jiiifL  reserve,  however,  which  might  delight  or  confound  a 
ociniaa: — he  would  have  venerated  his  character,  '  if  he  had 
i|Ctf  isccgi/fd  of  tlie  hotnage  which  is  due  to  the  Most  High  alone.* 
%flre  are  but  two  possible  ways  of  obviating  this  fundamental 
j^'ec^on  in  the  mind  of  the  Jew  against  Christianity ;  eitlier 
y^denyine  the  fact,  which,  so  long  as  the  New  Testament 
^ta, .  will  never  succeed  with  a  Jew,  unless  we  give  up  even 
le  historical  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  sacred  record,. or, 
f  maintaining  that  he  did  accept  of  the  homage  due  exclu- 
yely  to  the  Most  High,  because  he  was  entitled  to  it  as  the 
op  of  God. 

.Koaes  Mendelsohn  was  descended  from  a  respectable  tamilyt 
th9agb  his  father  was  in  humble  circumstances,  and  subsisted 
ftJWiprofession  of  <op/rer  or  transcriber  of  the  Peutateuch, 
ijjpbj  keeping  a  Hebrew  day-school. 

1  According  to'  the  theti  prevailing  system  of  educating  JeiTpboyf:, 
BOg'M^ndevsohn  was  sent  to  the  public  seminary  (at  Dessau;,' 

2  X  2 
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where  chOdren  were  taught  to  prattle  meclianically  the  Miskm  aid 
GemarrOf  concerning  laws  of  betrothing*  diToroe»  Icnl  damagOi 
sacerdotal  functions,  and  other  similar  matters  above  tbeir  ooaipi«- 
hension,  before  they  were  able  to  read  and  understand  a  sinsle  led 
of  Scrinture  correctly.    Mr.  David  Friedlander,  MoaeaMeodclsolili 
bosom  friend  and  excellent  pupil,  has  heard  him  rdttey  thsftt    *^  ~ 
he  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  of  a  very  d^^ical^r 
fiither  would  make  him  rise  at  three  or  four  o'clock 
ings,  and,  after  giving  him  a  cup  of  tea,  would  carry  hin 
a  roquelaure  to  the  Jewish  seminary.    MendelaobOf  hove 
like  other  children.    Already,  at  that  tender  age,  the  spint  rf  ia> 
quiry  stirred  within  him,  and  he  apprehended  that  he  waa  aot  fm^ 
suing  the  proper  course  to  arrive  at  solid  knowledge.    Ffaidiw  thai 
without  knowing  the  Hebrew  language  grammatically,  ii  woaki  be 
out  of  his  power  to  sec  his  way  clearly  through  any  OmimeBlaiy,  it 
being  impossible  to  verify  the  rules  and  directions  laid  dova  bj  ike 
later  commentators,  without  knowing  how  to  trace  the  outliaeB  oMrtii 
by  the  primitive  teachers ;  he  therefore  resolved  to  make  flui|il«a 
his  principal  study,  and  to  use  himself  to  write  Hebrew  with  fnkj 
and  elegance.    Before  his  tenth  year,  he  had  compoMd  Hdbitv 
verses,  which,  however,  when  he  arrived  at  a  riper  s^g^  aa  fisb 
pleased  his  taste  as  a  critic,  thai  he  would  never  after  oooipaia  a^ 
other  line  of  original  poetry  in  that  language*' 

Under  the  public  tuition  of  Rabbi  David  Frankd,  jomm 
Mendelsohn  8oon  made  himself  master  of  the  text  of  the  IbC 
mud.  In  studying  the  Scripture  he  waa  unaaaiatad  hy  aat  ^ 
teacher,  and  he  is  said  to  have  got  by  heart  nearly  the  lAoh  | 
of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  About  thia  time,  the  Mbn  - 
Nefwchim  (the  Guide  of  the  Perplexed)  of  Maimonidea  ftfl  i 
his  hands,  which  he  devoured  with  avidity;  and  thaialB 
study  which  he  bestowed  on  this  far-famed  work,  bfmi^ 
a  nervous  disorder,  and  ultimately  curvature  of  the 
'  Maimonides/  he  once  remarked,  '  is  the  cauae  of  a^y 
'  mity ;  he  spoiled  my  figure,  and  ruined  my  conatitntion;  bat 
'  still  I  doat  on  him  for  many  hours  of  dejection  which  hehtf 
'  converted  into  those  of  rapture.  And  if  he  haa  viiwittiBri^ 
'  weakened  my  body,  has  he  not  made  ample  atonemcnOr 
'  invigorating  my  soul  with  his  sublime  inatnictiona  ?* 

When  he  was  only  fourteen,  his  friend  and  teacher^  Bakli 
David  Frankel,  was  elected  chief  of  the  coDj^regation  at  B«- 
till  ;  and  after  much  entreaty,  he  prevailed  with  hia  &thar  Ii 
permit  him  to  join  his  master.    On  his  arrival  in  thai        *^  * 


ne  had  not  sufficient  money  to  provide  even  a«ingle  aaaal;  bii 
on  the  strength  of  the  Rabbi's  recommendation*  a  Mr.  l^fM 
Bamberg  allowed  him  the  use  of  an  attic  and  two  daTa*  hefli 
weekly.  How  he  contrived  to  subsist  on  the  other  nvedqik 
does  not  appear ;  only  his  Biographer  informs  na«  that  *  wlv 
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*  he  purchased  a  loaf,  he  would  notch  it,  according  to  the 

*  standard  of  Win  financesp  into  so  many  meals,  never  eating 

*  according  to  his  appetite,  but  to  his  finances.*  In  this  '  asy- 
'  lum/  he  continued  his  study  of  the  Talmud  under  the  Rabin, 
and  that  of  philosophy  in  his  attic ;  but  he  soon  found,  as  Mr. 
Samuels  phrases  it,  that  he  must  '  despair  of  ever  gaining  ac- 
'  cess  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  ot  Minerva  otherwise  than 

*  by  the  regular  avenues  of  the  ureek  and  Latin  languages/ 
This  idea  |^»rcyed  much  upon  his  spirits  ;  for,  besides  the  diffi- 
calties  which  rose  out  of  the  state  of  his  finances,  he  had  to 
dread  '    beinsr  suspected    by  bigots  of  going  astray,   if  he 

*  meddled  with  profane  learnmg.*  Probably,  tne  Rabbi  would 
liave  frowned  upon  such  heretical  studies.  In  this  dilemma, 
he  fortunately  became  acquainted  with  a  medical  practitioner 
of  the  name  of  Kish,  who,  on  perceiving  young  Mendelsohn's 
eagerness  for  study,  generously  undertook  to  give  him  a  quarter 
ef  an  hour's  instruction  daily  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin. 

*  Having  overcome  the  dcclensioni  and  verbs,  Menddidhm  pur- 
chased a  very  old  second-hand  Latin  dictionary  for  a  few  groichen, 
which  he  haa  saved  from  his  earnings  by  copying  writings  for  the 
ffdbbi  his  teacher,  and  now  commenced,  witn  all  the  force  of  hit 
ficultieiy  to  read  whatever  he  could  get  hold  of  in  that  language.  He 
•ven  ventured  on  a  Latin  translation  of  **  Locke's  Eisay  on  the  Hu- 

Understanding  ;"  and  a  Herculean  task  it  was  I  He  had,  in  the 
place,  to  consult  his  dictionary  for  almost  every  noun  ;  then  to 
translate  the  sentences,  study  and  digest  the  Author's  meaning ;  and^ 
finally,  to  meditate  on  the  argument  itself.  By  dint  of  this  orodigious 
industry  and  stubborn  perseverance,  he,  at  last,  triumphea  over  all 
diSculties,  making  himself  completely  familiar  with  that  abstruse 
work,  and  deriving  from  its  translation  the  collateral  advantage  of 
hcooming  so  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  language  as  to  be  en* 
dUed  to  read,  successively,  the  Latin  classics  with  ease  and  judg- 
■Bcnl,  with  which  attainment  he  was  highly  delighted. 

*  At  that  time  tliere  was  at  Berlin  a  Pomnder,  called  Israel  Mosest 
ma  eacellent  Hebrew  scholar  and  profound  mathematician ;  also  a 
person  of  most  enlightened  mind  and  amiable  disposition.  This  man 
had  been  a  martyr  to  liberal  principles,  on  account  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  native  country,  then  swarming  with  fanatic  zca* 
hus.  A/itimMsoAii  courted  his  society,  in  order  to  profitby  his  con- 
Tenation.  The  attachment  of  brothers  in  distress,  the  Talmudist 
mKy%9  surpasses  that  of  brethren  by  birth.  Thus  the  kindred  situa- 
tiiNi  of  these  two  individuals  consolidated  their  friendship,  and  thcv 
hccame  inseparable.  As  they  were  both  seeking  the  same  goaf, 
Memleliakn  attended  his  friend's  lectures  on  geometry,  from  a  Hebrew 
translation  of  *'  Euclid's  Elements,"  to  which  the  fatter  had  added 
■May  problems  of  hu  own  invention  ;  became  fond  of  the  science,  and 
aftudiCG  it  with  his  characteristic  ardour.  In  return,  he  imparted  to 
AraW  MoseSf  who  understood  no  language  but  the  Hebrew,  his  own 
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readings'in  Latin  and  German,  which  they  diacinied  'togeHMr* 
reapeOf  from  this  interesting  reciprocation  of  iotelleGtv  a  rich  haf  ittC 
of  wisdom  and  usefol  knowledge.  Becoming,  in  the  aeqoel^  "irmf 
desirous  of  learning  both  the  £nglish  and  French  laoguafea»  kk.miit 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  master-pieces  of  those  nationa  in  tfiair  wir 
nacular  idiom»  Mendelsohn  solicited  for  this  jpurpose  Dn  Aqrtm.]^ 
rick's  Instructions,  which  were  cheerfully  granted;  and  ip.  t^iyy 
short  time  he  made  surprising  progress,  and  finally  .became' ^.WeonC 
scholar  in  both  these  languages.'    pp.  12 — 14.  ^ 

*    ■    ■  ■      I* 

Some  time  after  this,  (it  does  not  appear  how  long,)  his  t^ 
Icnts  and  estimable  character  having  attracted  the  attetttiontif 
an  opulent  Jewish  merchant  of  the  name  of  Bem&rdi  M«iidil- 
sohn  was  received  into  his  family  in  the  capacity  of  tutor'toUa 
children.     lie  bad  now  ample  means  of  satisfying  hiaT  Ufink 
for  knowledge.     His  first  concern  wus  to  supply  his  deficiettl^ 
in  books,  and  to  take  lessons  in  the  Greek  language.    Then 
was,  moreover,  not  a  branch  of  the  mathematics  toi  which  Be 
did  not  apply  himself;  and  his  knowledge  jof  algel^nip  fljuupiia, 
and  astronomy  is  said  to  have  been  considerable.     He  iim|99 
beautiful  hana,  and  was  a  good  accomptant, — accomplislpiieiil^ 
which  led  Mr.  Bernard  to  transfer  his  services  from  tMdBcboQlr 
room  to  the  counting-house,  and  to  make  him,  first,,  his cteik^ 
then  his  cashier,  afterwards  the  manager  of  his  extensrm  r&* 
manufactory  with  a  very  liberal  salary,  and  finally  his  parteerj 
Yet,  while  by  day  he  attended  diligently  to  the  ^<^n6rfM^''^ 
his  generous  employer,  the  greater  part  of  his  iiightii  w^Wtt 
given  to  study.  '         i  ""  ^"iSfZ 

His  first  publication  appears  to  have  been  two  nupi^H^  of  i( 
Hebrew  work,  intended  to  have  been  continued  penojicuy^ 
under  the  title  of  '  Koheleth  Mussar:  The  Moral.^m^^M^V 
and  to  have  contained  chiefly  inquiries  into  pat|BuiriiUta(jw 
moral  essays  on  the  beauties  of  the  creation,  andextiBOlB^fiiiaa 
tlie'Tsdmud.  But,  says  Mr.  Samuels,  *  the  bigots *4dok^  the 
*  alarm,*  and  the  naturally  timid  Mendelsohn  was  indutadtiy^lff 
the  publication.  By  the  bigots,  we  are  to  underMadd;  fraiyjl^ 
the  '  Talmudical  mountebanks'  referred  to  in  the  foil 
paragraph.  ;-,;.      ^.^^ 

*  The  great  mass  of  Jews,  in  Germany  and '  the  >auiwmliJilg 
countries,  were,  at  that  period,  most  deplorably  defident  ill  edMpH 
tion  and  useful  knowledge.  Even  ordinary  information  end  rsedhig 
had  almost  vanished  from  amongst  them,  and  few  could.be  met  wtM 
who  knew  Hebrew  grammar ;  fewer  still  who  knew  thai'  of  Snjreduk 
language.  Unsophisticated  theologians  and  logical  TaldaudiiCS,  tony' 
had  become  perceptibly  scarce,  in  proportion  as  the  vice  ef  ^OFsarisN: 
ing  from  good  sense  and  the  intelJigiole  precepts  of  the  giituiiirs 
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^  ing  inccivantljr  on  philologicaJ  quibbles » conjuring 
•t  inventing  liypcr-criticisoiiv  and  interposing  bbstructiona* 
ibe  atraighi  and  level  road  lay  before  them — had  got  the  ascen- 
.  The  advantages  of  subtilizing  the  understanding*  and  itharp- 
the  powers  of  perception,  usually  pleaded  in  favour  of  this  prac- 
did  not*  by  any  means,  outweigh  its  pernicious  effects  in 
iring  truth,  so  as  even  to  render  it  indiscernible.  Far-fetched 
distorted  quotations,  arbitrary  and  preposterous  definitions,  to* 
Mther  with  eccentric  deductions,  became  the  grand  points  of  Talmu* 
me  excellence*  and  the  main  qualifications  for  rabbinical  fame  and 
■ivfeiment.  To  deprecate  these  abuses*  or  ridicule  their  absurdity, 
BBVolTed  the  risk  of  being  held  up  as  an  illiterate  clown*  for  not 
fldisbing  the  hocus  pocus,  or  of  being  detested  and  hooted  as  a  icc- 
'     '"  f  for  exposing  the  quackery/    pp.  17»  IS. 


The  design  of  the  projected   publication  was,  to  warn   the 
Jewish  voutn  against  this  system,  and  to  lead  them  into  the 

Eth  of  rational  inquiry.  Compelled  to  abandon  this  work* 
endelsohn  never  lost  of  his  great  object.  His  next  work  was 
Iris  "Philosophical  Dialogues.**  Prior  to  this.however,  it  appears, 
tfiat  he  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  his  learned  friend  Lessing, 
with  whom  he  became  acquainted  in  the  year  1744,  to  con- 
tribute several  Essays  and  Critiques  to  the  "  Library  of  the 
^  Liberal  Arts.**  edited  by  Nicolai.  His  "  Philosophical 
^  Essays,"  which  first  appeared  anonymously,  soon  passed 
tkrongh  three  editions.  Mr.  Samuels  extols  this  work  in  gene* 
nl  terms,  and  speaks  of  the  universal  sensation  it  produced  : 
Ittd  he  favoured  us  with  an  analysis  of  the  work,  we  should 
kiTe  been  more  obliged  to  him.  In  conjunction  with  Lessing, 
Mendelsohn  published  a  little  work  entitled  '*  Pope  a  meta- 
*"  physician,**  in  reply  to  a  question  proposed  by  the  Berlin 
Academy  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  Author  of  the  Essay  on 
Man^-'  vVhatever  is,  is  right.*  He  afterwards  carried  off  the 
prize  awarded  by  the  Academy  for  the  best  solution  of  the 
question,  '  Are  metaphysics  susceptible  of  mathematical  de- 
'  monstralion  ?*  though,  we  are  told,  he  had  Kant  for  a  com- 
petitor. Whether  he  took  the  affirmative  or  the  negative  side, 
does  not  appear. 

In  the  year  176*2,  Mendelsohn  married  the  daughter  of 
M.  Abraham  Gaugenheim  of  Hamburg,  by  whom  he  had 
•ererml  children.  With  regard  to  those  who.  sun-ived  him, 
his  Biographer  is  silent.  Frederick  Schlegel,  '  himself  at 
'  that  time  nominally  a  Protestant  Christian,'  married  one  of 
the  learned  JewN  daughters,  and  both  became  Uonmn  Catho- 
lics. Mr.  Wolf  speaks  of  her  from  personal  acquaintance,  as 
a  true  Christian  and  as  inheriting  the  talents  of  her  father 
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'  1  know,*  he  says, '  the  daughter  and  t*ie  grandsons  of  Men- 
'  delsohn,  who  are  true  believers  in  Jesus.** 

We  now  arrive  at  the  period  of  the  correspondence  between 
Mendelsohn  and  Lavater,  for  the  sake  of  which,  evidently,  this 
volume  has  been  got  up.  The  amiable  minister  of  Zurich, 
having  translated  into  German  M.  Bonnet*s  Inquiry  into  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  published  it,  ni  1769,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Mendelsohn  ;  in  which,  after  expressing  his  adminiiiou 
of  the  Jewish  philosopher's  writings  anil  still  more  excellent 
character,  that  of  an  Israelite  without  p:uile,  and  complimented 
him  on  his  '  profound  judgement,  stedfast  love  of  truth,  lite- 

*  rary  independence,  enthusiasm  for  ])hilo8ophy,*  &c.,  he  be- 
seeches and  conjures  him  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  to  read 
the  work  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  refuting  it,  if  he  could, 
or — '  should  you,*  he  adds,  *  find  the  arguments  concluMve, 
'  with  the  determination  of  doing  what  policy,  love  of  truth, 
'  and  probity  demand — what  Socrates  would  doubtless  ha\e 

*  done,  had  he  read  the  work,  and  found  it  unanswerable.'    It 
is  surprising  that  Lavuter  should  not  have  perceived,  that  such 
a  public  challenge  was  likely  to  defeat  his  benevolent  inten- 
tion.    He  confesses,  in  his  subsequent  letter  to  MendeUohu, 
that  it  was  thought  by  his  friends  a  hasty  step.    Dictated  as  it 
was  by  kindness  of  heart,  we  scarcely  like  to  characterize  it  as 
a  very  weak  one.     His  reference  to  what  '  policy'  might  de- 
mand, was  at  all  events  grossly  improper,  and  Mendelsohn  was 
evidently  hurt   at   the  expression.     '  Were  I   mean-spirited 
'  enough,*  he  says,  '  to  balance  love  of  truth  and  probity 
'  against  policy,  I  assure  you,  1  should,  in  this  instance,  throw 
'  them   all  three   into  the   same  scale.*      Lavater'a    apology 
evinces  his  amiable  simplicity  of  character,  and  only  concedes 
too  much.     He  acknowledges  that  he  ought  to  have  solicited 
Mendelsohn's  opinion  of  the  work  in  a  private  letter;  '  and  if 
'  I  dedicated  the  work  to  you  at  all,  the  dedication  onght  to 
'  have  been  written  quite  differently,  when  the  inquiries  of  one 
'  philosopher  are  submitted  to  the  investigation  of  another.' 
But  could  such  a  dedication, — or  a  dedication  of  any  kind  to 
an  avowed  unbeliever — be  proper  as  prefixed  to  a  work  on  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion?    Are  not  the  Divine  claims  of 
Christianity  compromised   by  such  language  as  this?    But 
Lavater  goes  very  much  further.  '  Not,*  he  says, '  that  I  have  the 

*  least  doubt  that  the  Israelite  to  whom  the  Omniscient  must 
«»ivc  that  testimonial  of  intcp:rity  which  I  gave  you  in  my  de- 


ft 
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'  dicatioiip  will  be  every  way  as  estimable  in  his  siorht  as  an 
'  upright  Christian.'  Then,  wherefore,  Mendelsohn  might 
justly  reply,  worry  mc  at  all  about  the  matter  1  That  Lavater's 
correspoudent  was  a  man  of  integrity  and  a  simple-minded 
mull,  all  will  admit ;  but,  had  his  character  corresponded  to 
that  which  drew  forth  the  encomium  pronounced  upon  Natlia* 
nael  by  the  Jud^e  of  angels  and  of  men,  it  would  have  mani- 
feNted  itself  in  an  in<;enuous  submission  to  the  higher  evidence: 
by  which  the  tiulh  uf  his  Messiahship  is  now  illustrated. 
With  recr;ird  to  the  Israelite,  or  the  heathen,  who  has  never 
had  tlie  (lospel  message  exhibited  to  him,  we  may  be  wai- 
nint(*d  in  concluding,  that "  in  every  nation  he  that  feareih 
(rod  and  worketh  righteousness,  shall  be  accepted  of  him/* 
and  that  "  us  many  as  have  sinned  without  the  Gospel,  shall 

IK'rish  without  being  judged  by  the  Gospel/'  But  where  the 
ight  and  evidence  of  the  Christian  Revelation  are  enjoyed, 
we  dare  not  explain  away  the  fearful  declaration,  that  he  who 
believeth  shall  be  saved,  and  that  he  who  believetli  not  shall 
perish.  It  is  not  our  province  to  judge  or  to  pronounce  on  the 
eternal  destiny  of  the  individual ;  but  it  is  awful  tampering 
with  the  souls  of  men,  to  attempt  to  weaken  the  force  of  that 
tremendous  sanction  by  which  the  command  to  believe  on  the 
Son  of  God  comes  attended  to  every  creature  witiiin  reach  of 
the  revelation  from  Heaven. 

Mendelsohn,  in  his  reply,  states,  that  he  had  read  Bonnet's 
work,  and  thut,  '  even  considered  abstractedly,  as  an  apology 
'  for  the  Christian  religion,  it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  possess 
'  that  merit  which'  his  correspondent '  attached  to  it.*  *  The 
'  nuijor  part  of  his  cousequents,*  he  remarks, '  flow  so  vaguely 
'  from  the  antecedents,  that  I  am  confident  I  could  vindicate 
'  any  relifi^ion  by  the  same  ratiocination.*  This  assertion  ap- 
peared singular  to  Lavater,  as  well  it  might,  and  he  respect- 
fully supplicated  an  explanation.  Mendelsohn,  in  his  '  sup- 
'  plcmentary  remarks'  on  his  Correspondent's  letter,  thus  lets  us 
into  his  meaning. 

'  M.  Bonnet  constitutes  miracles  the  infallible  criterion  of  truth ; 
and  maintains,  that  if  there  be  but  credible  testimony  that  a  prophet 
has  wrought  miracles,  his  divine  mission  is  no  longer  to  be  called  in 
question.  He  then  actuall)r  dcmonitratcs,  by  very  sound  logic,  that 
there  is  nothing  iraposiible  in  miracles,  and  that  testimony  concern- 
ing them  may  be  deserving  of  credit. 

*  Now,  according  to  my  religious  theory,  miracles  are  notp  indis- 
criminately, a  dUtinctive  mark  of  truth  ;  nor  do  they  yield  a  moral 
evidence  of  a  prophet's  divine  legation.  The  public  giving  of  the 
law,  off/y,  could,  according  to  our  creed,  impart  satisfactory  authen- 
ticity ;  because  the  ambassador  Iiadi  in  this  caMr,  no  need  of  crcdcn- 
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tials,  the  divine  commission  beioR  giren  »  4k  httnmmqfikg  mhde 
nation.  Here  no  truths  were  to  be  confirmed  by  aetuai  prnfiwiiiiy, 
no  doctrine  by  pretemalural  occurr^icct,  but  it  wm  ^Mcaded  ii 
sliould  be  behevedp  that  the  divine  manifestation  bad  cboeea  tUi 
very  prophet  for  its  legate*  as  everj^  imEwdual  kad  keard  kmseff  U£ 
nomination.  Accordingly  we  read,  (Esod.six.  9.)  And  tke  Lord 
said  unto  Moses^  Lot  I  come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cbma^  tkai  Ik  ^npfr 
may  hear  rvhen  I  speak  unto  thee^   and  ieliet€  ikee  fitr  «ser/ 

iExod.  iii.  12.)  And  this  shall  be  a  token  untotkee.  Wkas  " 
fought  Jorih  the  vetJ^e  out  of  Egypt ^  tfe  skmll  sgrm^Qad 
nountain.  Our  belief  in  a  revealed  religion  is,  thevefiMC^ 
in  miracles,  but  on  a  public  legislation.  The  praoepi  !•  beaskcn  to  a 
wonder-worlung  prophet  (DeuL  xviii.  15.)  u,  as  our  rabbina  tcacb, 
a  mere  implicit  law*  as  given  by  the  legislator,  and  quite  independcai 
of  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  such  wonders.  So  does  a  simdar  law 
(Deut.  xvii.  6.)  direct  us  to  abide,  in  juridical  cases,  by  the  evidence 
of  two  witnesses,  though  we  are  not  bound  to  consider  their  evidence 
as  infallible.  Further  information  on  this  Jewish  elemental  lav  wiO 
be  found  in  Mnimonides*  Eletnents  of  the  Late^  chap.  8,  9»  lOl  And 
there  is  an  ample  illustration  of  this  passage  of  Matmonidet^  m  RMi 
Joseph  Alboy  Sepher  Ikkarim^  sect.  i.  cap.  18. 

*  I  also  meet  with  decisive  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  cvca  in 
the  New,  showing  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  eaticefs  and 
false  prophets  performing  miracles ;  whether  by  magic,  occok  adea- 
ces,  or  by  the  misapplication  of  a  gift  truly  conferred  on  tbem  Ibr 
prefer  purposes,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine.  So  nracha  how* 
evei,  appears  to  me  incontrovertible,  that,  according  to  the  naked 
text  of  bcripture,  miracles  cannot  be  taken  as  absolute  crOeriems  of  a 
divine  mission. 

'  I  could,  therefore,  perfectly  well  maintain  that  an  argmnentf 
founded  on  the  infallibility  of  miraclesi  does  not  decide  any  tbtng 
against  the  believers  in  my  religion,  since  we  do  not  acknovlodbe 
that  infallibility.  My  Jewish  principles  will  fullr  bear  me  ont  m  tSe 
assertion,  that  I  would  undertake  to  vindicate!  by  ainsilar  itmsam 
any  religion  one  pleases ;  because  I  do  not  know  any  religion  wh 
has  not  signs  and  miracles  to  produce ;  and  surely  every  one  haa  a 
right  to  place  confidence  in  his  forefathers.  All  revelation  is  pnipar 
gated  by  tradition  and  by  monuments.  There,  I  suppose,  we  agree. 
But,  according  to  the  fundamentals  of  my  religion,  not  miradea  only, 
but  a  public  giving  of  the  law,  must  be  the  engtn  of  traditiikn.* 

pp.  n—ss. 

Mendelsohn  does  not  here  say  in  plain  terms,  aa  hia  fore- 
fathers  didi  *  He  cast  out  devils  by  Beelzebub  the  prince  of  the 
'  devils.*  He  seems  merely  to  argue  hypotheticaliy,  that 
Christ  might,  for  any  thing  that  the  miracles  he  wronght  prove 
f  o  the  contrary*  be  a  magician  or  un  impostor.  But,  unleaa  he 
disbelieved  the  historic  record,  that  is  to  aaVp  considered  the 
testimony  concerning;  them  as  undeserving  of  credit,  (which  he 
decs  nut  intimate,  and  which  his  Jen'i^b   principlea  xxrttiiily 
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would  forbid,  Hinoe  the  le^ulioii  of  Mosea  rests  on  no  better 
evidence,) — he  must  either  have  believed  that  our  Lord  was 
an  euticcrp  a  false  prophet,  an  impostor,  or  have  admitted  his 
Divine   mission.     The   teaching  of  Christ  was  either  from 
Heaven  or  of  men.    To  affirm  tliat  miracles  alone  could  not 
decide  the  inquiry,  that  they  are   not  absolute  criteria  of  a 
Divine  mission,  is,  at  best,  a  mere  evasion  :  it  amounts  only  to 
iumply  saying,  '  We  cannot  tell/    But  those  miracles  were 
connected  with  pretensions  which  must  be  either  true  or  false; 
ihey  were  either  heavenly  credentials  or  the  artifices  of  impos- 
ture,   buch  actions,  in  whatever  light  we  view  them,  cannot  be 
of  a  negative  character.     It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  they  lead  us  either  in  favour  or  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  individual  who  puts  forth   claims  so  extraordinary 
and  supernatural.    The  question  then  is,  whether  the  miracles 
recorded  in   the   New  lestament  are  such  as  can  posoibly  be 
referred,  admitting  them  to  have  been  performed,  to  either 
magic,  collusion,   or  the  misapplication  of  a  Divine  gid ;  that 
is,  to  a  corrupt  purpose  and  criminal  origin*    Do  they  bear  any 
analogy  to  the  signs  and  wonders  referred  to   Deut.  xiii.  2, 
which,  it  is  supposed,  might  possibly  chance  to  come  to  pass?  Or 
did  they  bear  on  them,  like  those  signs  and  wonders,  the  object 
of  which,  it  is  intimated,  would  be  to  seduce  the  Israelites  mto 
idolatry,  the  broad  mark  of  impiety?    Contemplating  the  be- 
nevolent nature,  the  publicity,  the  number,  tne  supernatural 
character  of  our  Lord  s  miracles,  in  connexion  with  his  own  ex- 
;ilted  pretiMisions,  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  spotless  life,*— 
is  it  possible  to  maintain  a  comparison  between  them  and  any 
hi«;iis  and   miracles  by  which  any  other  religion,  except  the 
Jewi»h,  which  is  embodied  in  the  Christian  religion,  ever  pre- 
tended to  be  accredited  t    If  the  '  Jewish  Socrates*  could  seri- 
ously adopt  such  a  proposition,  he  must  have  been  the  moat 
credulous,  as  well  as  the  most  incredulous    man  that  ^ver 
missed  his  way  to  true  wisdom. 

But,  according  to  Mendelsohn,  all  the  miracles  wrought  by 
the  Jew ish  lawgiver  were  utterly  superfluous.  Moses  '  bad  no 
*  need  of  credentials.'  '  Our  belief,' he  says  '  is  not  founded 
'  on  miracles,  but  on  a  public  legislation/  What  contemptible 
trifling !  To  the  miracles  which  Moses  wrought,  he  owed  all 
his  authority  over  the  Jewish  nation,  who  were  as  little  disposed 
to  submit  to  him  as  a  ruler,  as  their  descendants  were  to  re- 
ceive tlieir  Messiah.  The  giving  of  the  law  upon  Mount  Sinai 
was  but  one  amid  a  series  of  miracles;  nor  is  it  true,  tliat  the 
legation  of  Moses,  or  the  acknowledgement  of  his  legation. 
rIatPR  from  that  event.  If,  to  render  the  Divine  appointment 
liiridini;,  it  was  necc&sdxv  that  cvcrv  individual  should  himself 
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Bear  the  nomination,  then,  all  who  were  bcm  after  that  erent. 
were  exempt  from  the  obligation.  The '  legishtion*  wai  Mt 
more  public,  than  was  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  ;  nor  wai  the 
fiuperaatural  attestation  of  the  legisTator*8  authoritj  more  pab- 
lic  or  more  unequivocal  than  that  which  waa  aflbrdad  by  the 
miracles  of  our  lA)rd,  independently  of  the  Tranifipiratioa. 
which  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a  private  tranaadum,  and 
the  cardinal  proof  of  his  divinity,  tlie  resurrection,  which  wu 
.attested  by  five  hundred  witnesses.  And  as  to  moDoaieati, 
the  Scriptures  themselves,  the  testimonies  of  heathena,  the  alte- 
ration of  the  Sabbath,  the  rites  of  baptism  and  the  Eachaiiit, 
and  the  Jews  themselves, — those  awful  monuments  of  the  tnrth 
of  Christianity, — form  such  a  varied  and  uninterrupted 
of  documentary  evidence  as  leaves  the  unbeliever  without  i 

In  one  point  of  view,  Mendelsohn's  remarks,  eapieciaDy  ai 
coming  from  a  Jew,  are  highly  interesting  and  aatbftrtciiy. 
Some  flippant  objectors  have  been  known  to  ar]gue»  that  tae 
evidence  of  miracles  is  so  irresistible,  that,  had  thoee  wUdiare 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  really  taken  place,  the  whok 
Jewish  nation  must  have  been  convinced  by  them  of  the  traA 
of  our  Lord's  mission.  A  sign  from  heaven,  they  iaaaiae, 
must  have  been  sufficient  to  overcome  the  moat  determined  ia- 
credulity,  although  such  objectors  are  the  most  striking  prooii 
of  the  contrary.  But  here  wc  have  a  learned  Jew  argniag  ia 
tlie  very  spirit  of  those  who  said  :  *'  What  shall  we  do  to  these 
"  men  ?  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  been  wfoaght 
"  by  them,  is  manifest  to  all  who  dwell  at  Jerusalem*  and  vc 
"  cannot  deny  it.***  And  again;  "  What  do  we?  for  this 
"  man  doth  many  miracles :  if  we  let  him  thus  alone«  all 
''  men  will  believe.":^  Mendebohn  rejects,  on  the  preteiided 
authority  of  his  own  Scriptures,  the  inrallibility  of  undoabled 
miracles  as  a  criterion  of  the  truth  of  any  religion.  He  ania- 
tains,  that  *  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  enticera  and  fake 
'  prophets  working  miracles.'  Here  is  the  identical  apirit  of 
obstinate,  blind  incredulity  still  at  work  in  this  philosophiaJ 
Jew  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  manifested  itself  in  those 
who  murmured  against  Moses  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  those 
who  ascribed  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  to  Satan,  and  woald 
have  put  to  death  Lazarus  after  he  had  been  raised  fiom  the 
dead ;— that  spirit  which  drew  from  the  holy  protomar^  that 
indignant  rebuke  :  "  Ye  stifi*-necked  and  uncircumciaed  in 
'*  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  aa  yoor 
*'  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.     Which  of  the  prophets  have  notyoar 
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fathera  persecuted  ? Who  have  received  ^the  law  by  the 

*'  disposition  of  angels  and  have  not  kept  it/' 

But.  in  another  point  of  view,  this  correspondence  is  instruc- 
tiveri     It  teaches  the  Christian  advocate  how  he  must  deal  with 
a  Jewish  unbeliever,  who  is,  so  to  speak,  miracle-proof.    En* 
trenched  in  the  Divine  authority  of  his  own  religion,   from 
which  position  he  cannot  be  dislodged,  he  is  impregnable 
against  any  mode  of  argument,  however  logical,  which  seems 
to  oppose  the  inspired  directions  or  declarations  of  the  Mosaic 
law.    He  must  be  reasoned  with  out  of  the  Scriptures.    The 
aiitboritv  to  which  he  bows,  must  be  proved  to  be  against  him. 
Jesus  or  Naiareth  must  be  shewn  to  be  the  Messiah  to  whom 
all  the  prophets  bear  witness,  and  who,  ''  God  before  had 
shewed  by  the  moutli  of  all  his  prophets/'  was  to  sufler.*  The 
declaration  of  our  Lord,  that  if  men  believed  not  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  they  would  not  believe  one  who  should  come  to 
them  from  the  dead,  seems  (as  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to 
remarkf)  to  ascribe  to  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  a  higher  de- 
gree of  force  than  that  of  miracles.    He  who  "  knew  what 
was  in  man*'  intimates,  that  the  witness  borne  to  himself  by 
the  prophets  so  many  centuries   before  his  appearance,  was 
more  directly  adapted  to  convince  the  Jews  of  his  Messiahship, 
than  even  his  subsequent  resurrection.    Prophecy  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  miracles ;  and  the  series  of  propheti(»d  testimonies 
tonus  a  concurrence  of  miracles  more  convincing  than  any 
stnele  display  of  Divine  power,  however  illustrious.      Nor 
cooid  the  voice  of  one  risen  from  the  dead,  be  more  truly  a 
communication  from  the  unseen  world.    Mr.  Wolfs  Journal 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  that  the  argument  from  prophecy 
is  the  palmary  one  in  controversy  with  a  Jew. 

It  is  painful  to  think  of  such  a  man  as  Mendelsohn  in  the 
character  of  an  unbeliever.  His  amiable,  feeling,  and  liberal 
mind  may  be  seen  in  this  correspondence.  '  What  a  blissful 
'  world,'  he  writes,  '  should  we  live  in,  did  all  men  espouse 
'  and  carry  into  practice,  those  sacred  truths  in  which  the  wor- 
'  thier  Christian  participates  with  the  worthier  Jew.  May  the 
'  Lord  Zeboath  speedily  bring  on  those  happy  days  when  no 
'  one  shall  hurt  or  destroy,  for  the  whole  earth  shall  be  full  of 
'  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  !*  Of  a  man  who  could 
utter  sentiments  like  these,  who  could  refrain  from  saying, 
•  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven?*  Soon  after 
this  correspondence,  he  had  a  serious  attack  of  illness,  which 
his  Biographer  attributes  in  part  to  the  uneasiness  it  had  oc- 
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casioned  him.  He  '  commemorated  his  retim  to  health  by  i 
'  commentary  on  the  book  of  Eceleaiaatieaa.'  (Eeclesiaales  ?) 
His  next  labour  was  a  digest  of  the  Jewish  code  of  eivil  Imr. 
in  conjunction  with  the  chief  rabbi  of  Berlin,  in  ohsilicBerto 
a  rovai  mandate.  It  was  laid  before  the  king  in  comcil,  i^ 
proved  of,  and  published  in  1778,  under  tfa«  title  of  '  Ritual 
■  Laws  of  the  Jews.'    In  the  year  1779,  Mendelsohn 

*  brought  to  light  his  adnairable  translation  of  the  Pentateuch ;  a 
work  which  forms  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  modem  Judaisaii  and 
which,  for  its  vast  utility,  and  the  immense  good  it  has  wrought,  en- 
titles the  author  to  the  eternal  gratitude  of  his  nation.  The  esoel- 
lencies  of  this  translation,  which  is  printed  in  Hebrew  dMrncten, 
opposite  to  the  original,  are  too  well  known  and  acknowledged,  to 

require  enumeration.    For  elegance  and  perspicuity  it  has  no ' 

Mot  an  obscure  or  ambiguous  text,  but  what  is  made  clear; 
noun  or  verb,  but  what  is  rendered  in  its  true  sense.  His 
attention  too  to  the  Massora,  proves  his  veneration  of  an 
tutions ;  not  a  single  vowel-point  or  accent  did  he  diatoffb ;  nor  did 
hcf  with  philological  and  antiquarian  ostentation,  ransack  libraries. 
and  travel  in  search  of  monuments,  for  new  versions ;  or  pretend  to 
supply  chasms,  prune  redundancies,  or  alter  readings.  The  prcfiice, 
as  a  treatise  on  the  lyric  songs  in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  on  tbe 
general  rules  of  Hebrew  poetry,  fo  extolled  by  poets  of  all  natioas, 
is  a  classical  work  by  itself.  Not  but  what  the  introdnction  of  this 
useful  book  in  seminaries,  met,  at  first,  with  partial  resistanea  bf  a 
remnant  of  fanatics  of  the  age  of  darkness,  sworn  enemies  to  va- 
provement,  and  trembling  at  every  new  messurc.  however  jadin 
and  salutary,  which  they  were  sure  to  stigmatize  with  the  odii 
terms  of  heresy  and  encroachment ;  but  Mendelsohn's  and  has  ia- 
gcnious  pupil's  previous  writing.*,  had  happily  so  undermined  the 
ai'gumdnts'of  these  gainsayers,  that  the  concentrate  rajs  of  tins 
meridian  ^un  of  reforoiation,  could  not  fail  of  exploding  their  power 
altogether.  Moses  the  son  of  Amram  delivered  his  brethren  froai 
bodily  slavery  ^  the  glorious  task  of  emancipating  their  minds  wu  re- 
served for  Moses  the  son  of  Mendel.  His  orethren  doly  appfecisied 
the  boon^  and  his  Pentateuch  has  ever  since  remained  the  basis  ef 
the  religious  and  moral  education  of  their  children  of  both  aeaea.* 

pp.  lQ9b  10^ 

In  1783,  appeared  his  metrical  translation  of  the  Paalnis» 
the  labour  ot  ten  years.  About  the  same  time,  he  publidied 
a  translation  of  Manasseh  Ben  Israel's  Apology  for  the  JewB« 
with  a  Preface  and  Notes.  The  attack  which  this  drew  down 
upon  him,  induced  Mendelsohn  to  declare  more  fully  his  aen- 
tinients  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  toleration,  in  the  work 
entitled  '  Jerusalem,  or  on  Kcclesiastical  Power  and  Judaism  ;* 
which  appeared  in  17s:),  Iii-17«.'>,  he  published  a  little  work, 
entitled,  '  Morniu<;  Hours,  or   Lectures   on   the   Existence  of 
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*  God/  originally  drawn  up  for  the  instruction  of  his  eldest 
■on.  He  was  preparincr  a  second  volume,  when  he  caught 
cold  on  returnintr*  one  frosty  Saturday,  from  the  svnu^ugue, 
and  bis  delicate  frame,  weakened  by  constant  mental  exertion, 
Bunk  under  the  illness  which  it  induced.  He  expired  on  the 
4th  of  January  1786,  in  the  fiflv-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  this  estimable  and  truly  illustrious  Jew 
mifrht  serve  at  least  to  rescue  his  nation  from  that  unfeeling 
and  undiscriminating  contempt  with  which  they  have  been  too 
generally  regarded.  Possibly,  a  philosophic  Jew  may  seem  to 
some  who  call  themselves  Christians,  a  more  exalted  character 
than  a  converted  Jew.  We  are  told,  that,  on  a  bust  of  Men- 
delsohn in  Professur  Herz's  study,  it  is  inscribed,  '  Moses 
'  Mendelsohn,  the  greatest  sa^e  since  Swrates^  his  own  nation's 
'[^ofy,  the  confidant  of  Lessmg  and  of  truth.*  And  Professor 
mimmler  erected  to  him  a  monument  with  this  inscription : 
'IVIoses  Mendelsohn,  born  at  Dessau,  of  Hebrew  parents;  a 
'sage  like  Somites,  faithful  to  the  ancient  creed,  teaching 
'immortality,  himself  immortal.'  It  is  evident  that  these  pro- 
fessors ranked  Mendelsohn  above  St.  Paul;  whether  or  not 
above  their  Saviour,  we  cannot  tell.  Were  they,  then,  Jews? 
VOf  to  the  disgrace  of  the  name,  they  called  themselves  Pro- 
testant Christians.  It  was  a  Protestant  professor  of  this  stamp 
at  Frankfort,  who,  when  consulted  by  Mr.  Wolf,  told  the  young 
inquirer,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  become  a  Christian,  be- 
cause Christ  waA  only  a  p:reat  man  like  their  Luther,  and  he 
might  be  a  moral  man  without  bein^  a  Christian.  Mendel- 
sohn was,  after  all,  not  less  a  Christian  and  much  more'a  be- 
1ie%'er  in  Revelation,  than  his  literary  associates.  In  this  re- 
fipect,  he  was  most  unhappily  circumstanced.  With  Romish 
idolatry  on  the  one  hand,  and  Protestant  infidelity  on  tli^ 
other,  IS  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  should  cling  to  his  an- 
cient faith  ?  It  is  true,  that  the  New  Testament  was  at  hand, 
which  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  seriously  perused.  Tlie^ 
he  might  have  found  delineated,  the  genuine  religion  of  Christ, 
and  the  evidence  of  itj$  Divine  authority.  But  to  that  book 
'  the  Confidant  of  Lessin|r  and  of  trutli'  was,  probably,  never 
referred  by  liis  brother  philosophers ;  and  had  he  read  it,  and 
become  a  sincere  convert  to  the  faith  he  once  opposed,  this 
Jewish  Socrates  would  have  lost,  with  them,  more  than  half 
his  reputation  for  philosophy,  if  they  had  not  renounced  him 
as  a  vulgar  enthusiast* 
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Art  IV.  Biblioihera  BiUka  :  A  select  List  of  Books  on  Soered  Life- 
rature ;  with  Notices,  biographica],  criticalp  and  bibliogniphiad. 
By  William  Orme.    8vo.  pp.  491.  Price  12s.  London.  182Mb 

THE  adequate  execution  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Bishop 
Marsh  in  his  '  course  of  Lectures/  which  was  intended  lu 
comprise,  •  an  account  both  of  the  principal    AuthorSp   and 

•  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  at  different  periods  in 

•  Theological  Learning,' — would,  we  think,  be  the  means  of 
rendering  to  divinity  students,  in  the  most  useful  form,  the 
assistance  which  they  need  in  respect  to  the  knowledge  of 
books.  To  embody,  as  tiie  learned  Professor  has  done  in 
the  early  parts  of  his  '  Course,*  an  account  of  books  with 
the  description  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  is  an  ad- 
mirable method  of  furnishing  the  uninstructed  with  the  infor- 
mation which  they  need,  as  it  is  thus  supplied  gradually  and 
in  its  proper  connexion.  We  a^ree  with  the  Professor  in  think- 
ing that  a  mere  catalogue  of  oooks,  arranged  alphabetiodly, 
is  much  less  adapted  to  answer  the  valuable  purposes  of  theo- 
logical study,  than  the  plan  which  he  proposed  to  complete ; 
and  we  repeat  the  expression  of  our  disappointment  that  so 
useful  a  part  of  the  '  Lectures*  has  been  discontinued. 

But,  till  such  a  plan  shall  be  successfully  filled  up,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  books  in  this  particular  department  of  study 
must  be  souc^ht  for  and  obtained  by  such  means  as  the  student 
may  find  available  for  the  purpose.  He  will  be  fortunate  if  his 
situation  and  circumstances  procure  for  him  the  aid  of  a  com- 
petent adviser,  that  he  mujr  be  preserved  not  only  from  wasteful 
expenditure  of  money,  which  is  not  always  a  plentiful  article 
among  students,  and  of  time,  which  is  still  more  valuable,  bat 
from  such  a  course  of  desultorjr  reading  and  of  pernicious 
tampering  with  books,  as  may  give  to  an  his  attamments  a 
superficial  character,  and  prevent  him  for  ever  from  reaching 
that  maturity  of  knowledge  and  solidity  of  judgement,  to 
which  well  directed  studies  conduct  the  persevering  scholar. 
To  such  an  adviser,  however,  it  is  not  every  one  that  can  have 
the  advantage  of  applying;  and  lists  of  books  must  of  necessity 
be  the  sources  from  which  many  a  theological  workman  mast 
acquire  the  knowledge  of  his  tools,  and  of  the  uses  to  which 
he  must  direct  his  employment  of  them. 

The  •  Bibliotheca  Biblica*  of  Mr.  Orme  is  an  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  writers  in  sacred  literature,  comprising  only  the 
most  useful  books  in  that  department  of  leammg, — polvglols, 
and  editions  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures;  concor- 
dances, lexicons,  and  introductions  to  the  Bible ;  works  le- 
lating  to  its  geography,  chronology,  and  antiquities ;  transla- 
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tioiiB  and  commentaries;  books  which  treat  of  the  principles  of 
sacred  criticism,  hermeneutics,  and  philolo^ ;  and  numeroii.s 
productions  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  which  furnish  illustra- 
tions of  the  sacred  writings.  At  the  end  of  the  volume,  aa 
arranged  Index  is  added,  which  directs  the  reader  to  the  diffe- 
rent writers  who  treat  of  particular  subjects,  and  the  commen- 
tators on  the  several  books  of  Scripture. 

It  18  not  to  be  imagined,  that,  in  even  a  select  list  of  books, 
every  work  which  it  may  include,  shall  have  been  personally 
and  particularly  examined  by  the  Author.  Many  publications 
which  find  a  place  in  such  an  enumei;ation,  have  obtained  a 
rieht  by  prescription  to  the  standing:  which  they  occupy ;  and 
of  many  others,  the  character  which  is  given  them,  is  the  judge- 
ment which  particular  critics  have  passed  upon  them,  for  Uie 
correctness  of  which  the  Author  roust  take  credit  with  his 
readers.  Wherever  it  was  practicable,  Mr.  Orme  states,  the 
original  works  have  been  examined  by  himself,  that  a  faithful 
report  might  be  given  of  them ;  and  some  which  are  omitted 
have  been  passed  over  because  they  could  not  be  personally 
examined,  and  no  satisfactory  account  of  them  could  be  ob- 
tained. He  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  preceding 
Bibliographers,  and  has  evidently  employed  much  diligence  in 
accumulating  the  materials  of  his  work,  while  the  opinions 
which  he  delivers  on  the  merits  of  the  several  writers  whose 
works  he  describes,  are  the  judgements  of  a  well-informed  and 
discriminating  mind.    The  biographical  notices  which  he  has 

Erefized  to  the  several  articles  of  the  Bibliotheca,  are  brief, 
at  yaluable,  and  will  assist  the  reader  in  forming  his  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  authors.  The  utility  of  the  work  is 
too  obvious  to  require  enlarged  recommendation.  Nor,  in  a 
work  which  is  professedly  a  select  list  of  books,  would  it  be 
doing  justice  to  the  Author,  to  attribute  any  instances  of 
omission  which  we  might  specify,  to  any  other  cause  than  the 
discrimination  which  he  has  employed  in  his  selections.  We 
shall,  however,  point  out  some  works  which  have  escaped  his 
observation,  ana  which  should  not  be  excluded  from  a  list  of 
*  the  most  useful  books'  in  Biblical  Literature,  as  well  as  no- 
tice a  few  errors  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  volume, 
that  Mr.  Orme  may  have  the  benefit  of  our  examination  of  the 
present  publication  in  the  event  of  a  reprint. 

P.  27.  Benson's  Chronology  of  our  Saviour's  Life,  should 
have  been  noticed. 

*  Besa,  Theodore,  one  of  the  Geneva  Reformers,  and  amongthe 
most  learned  men  of  his  age ;  born  1519 ;  died  1605. — Novum  Tes- 
tamentum,  cujus  Graeco  contextui  respondent  interprotstionci  duae : 
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una,  vetus :  altera  Theodori  Bezs,  etc.  1565, 1576, 1582, 1589, 1596. 
The  best  edition  of  his  Annotations  is  that  printed  at  Cambrklge  in 
1642»  folio.'  p.  31. 

Beza's  Annotations,  which  accompany  the  text  of  his  'Sovum 
Ttstamcntiun^  might,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  no- 
ticed in  the  preceding  description,  be  understood  to  be  a  se- 
Earate  and  different  work.  Either  more  of  the  title  should 
ave  been  copied,  Ejusdem  Theod.  Bezae  /iurtOtaiiones,  8cc.p  or, 

*  the  best  edition  of*  t/iis  work,  should  have  been  inserted  in 
the  concluding  sentence. 

P.  44.  In  the  list  of  Modern  Translations  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  New  Testament  only  is  noticed  as  having:  been  printed  in 
l^pponic.  The  wliole  Bible  has  been  printed  in  the  Lappish 
language. — Biblia  Sacra,  in  Linguam  Lapponicam^  3  vols.  4to. 
Heniosand,  1811. 

P.  47.  Birch — Quatuor  Evangelia  Gneca.  This  work  was 
published  in  folio  as  well  as  in  4to.,  and  comprises  not  only  an 
account  of  the  merits  of  the  celebrated  Vatican  M.S.,  but  also 
contains  a  collation  of  its  readings. 

P.  59.  Brehchneideri  Lexicon  in  LXX.post  BieUum  ei  Schleus' 
nerum,  and  the  Lexicon  Manuale  Graco-LaU  in  Nov.  Te$i.  of 
the  same  Author,  are  unnoticed. 

P.  60.  Brewster*s  Lectures  on  the  Acts  of  the  ApostleSp  do 
not  find  a  place,  though  Dick's  are  subsequently  noticed. 

P.  86.  Dr.  Carpenter's  Introduction  to  the  Geography  of 
the  New  Testament  should  have  been  noticed. 

P.  113.  Buxlorfs  Hebrew  Concordance.  We  are  surpriaed 
that  Mr.  Orme  should  throw  in  the  way  of  any  student  the 
discouraging  remark,  that  unless  he  who   consults  this  work 

*  is  very  familiar  with  the  Masoretic  system*  it  will  not  be  of 
'  much  use  to  him.'  Every  reader  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is,  or 
should  be,  acquainted  with  Hebrew  Notation,  and  with  the 
Hebrew  desi<;nation  of  the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  with  this  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  at- 
tending the  use  of  that  most  valuable  work.  An  hour's  labour 
would  oe  sufficient  to  prepare  even  a  Hebrew  reader  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  Mnsoretic  system,  for  consulting  the  Con- 
cordance of  Buxtorf. 

P.  158.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  voluminous  commeo- 
taries  of  Duguet ;  nor  of  the  work  of  this  Port-Royal  Author, 
'  Regies  pour  Tlntelligence  des  SS.  Ecritures/  We  notice 
this  because  Miss  Schimmelpenninck's  Biblical  Fragments  are 
noticed  by  Mr.  Onne. 

P.  175.  Eiisebius. — The  Hisloria  Ecclesia&tica.  Ed.  Cantab. 
1720,  is  not  in  3  vols— but  forms  the  First  Volume  of  Read- 
ing's Edition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Historians,  3  vols,  folio. 
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P.  217.  Grey. — Liber  Jobi,.  8cc.  Under  this  article,  the 
Dr/s  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  should  have  been  in- 
cluded. 

P.  241.    Hewlett's  Commentaries  are  unnoticed. 

P.  268.  Josephus.  Havercamp's  Edition  should  not  have 
l>een  neglected. 

P.  290.  LevPs  Lingua  Sacra,  and  his  Version  of  the  Pen* 
tateuch,  are  unnoticed. 

P.  293.  lAmborch,  This  Remonstrant  divine  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Orme.  The  *  CommefUarim  in  Acta  Aposto- 
*  lorum^  tt  in  Epistolas  ad  Romanos  et  ad  HebnEos^  should  at 
least  have  had  a  place. 

P.  294.  Loesneri  Observationes  ad  Nov.  Test,  e  Philone^  is  not 
inserted. 

P.  309.  MatthaePs  publication  of  the  Codex  Boernerianus 
ehould  have  had  a  place,  since  Mr.  Orme  has  noticed  both  the 
Codex  Alex,  by  Woide,  and  the  Codex  Bezao  by  Kipling. 

P.  315.  Dr.  Marsh's  Notes  to  Michaelis  extend  beyond 
'  the  first  part  of  the  work'  to  the  Gospel  of  Luke. 

P.  322.  Mosheim.  No  information  is  ^ven  as  to  the  in- 
completeness of  Vidal's  Translation  of  tne  Commentarii  de 
Rebus  Christ.,  which  comprises  only  a  part  of  the  work,  con- 
cluding with  the  account  of  the  Paschal  Controversy  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century.  Mr.  Vidal's  Notes  on  the  Com- 
mentaries were  reserved  for  the  final  volumes,  which  have  not 
yet  made  their  appearance,  owing,  we  suppose,  to  the  failure 
of  public  encouragement,  to  which  the  merits  of  the  Trans- 
lator, as  well  as  the  celebrity  of  the  work,  entitled  him. 

P.  347.  Pe/fr5.— The  First  Edition  of  the  Critical  Disser- 
tation on  the  Book  of  Job  only  is  noticed.  The  Second  should 
have  been  mentioned,  which  contains  an  additional  preface  of 

91  pctges- 

r.  388.  Neither  the  name,  nor  any  notice  of  the  works  of 
Seba$tian  Schmidt  occurs. 

P.  398.  Septuagint, — Holmes's.  Under  this  article,  the 
Ditsertatio  Phtlologica  de  Variis  Lectiotiibus  Ilolmesianis^  of 
Amesfoordty  might  have  been  mentioned. 

P.  420.  Stephens.  Nov.  Test.  Gr.  The  edition  of  1660  is 
'  considered  chiefly  as  a  reprint  of  the*  fifth,  not '  sixth  edition 
'  of  Erasmus.* 

P.  441.  Tychsen.  Tentamen  de  Variis  Cad.  Heb.— To  this 
notice,  the  Defence  of  the  Tentamen,  and  the  Examination  of 
Kemiicott,  might  have  been  added. 

P.  30.    The  Gothic  Gospels  are  described  as  having  been 

KUished  by  Zahnat  Weissenfels.    The  error  is  typographical, 
r  Zahn«  at  W. 

2Y2 
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P.  171.    For  a  Spaniard  we  find  Sapaniard. 

P.  188.     For  Flaccus,  we  have  Flacius. 

P.  218.     Griesbach  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1644. 

P.  300.  The  Translator  of  Dr.  Mead's  Medica  Sacra«  was 
Dr.  Stack. 

P.  306.  Mann,  of  the  Charter  House,  published  bis  '  Two 
'  Dissertations,  of  the  True  Years  of  the  Birth  and  Death  of 
'  Christ/  in  English,  in  1733. 

P.  464.  West's  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Grames,  it 
should  have  been  stated,  is  prefixed  to  his  Translation  of  Pin- 
dar. 


Art.  V.  The  Tyro*s  Greek  and  Enr^Uih  Lexicon  s  or  a  Compen- 
dium  in  English  of  the  celebrated  Lexicons  of  Damm,  Stune, 
Schleusner,  Schweighauser ;  comprehending  a  Concise,  jret  Full 
and  Accurate  Explanation  of  all  the  Words  occurring  in  those 
Works,  which,  for  their  superior  Purity  and  Elegance*  are  read  io 
Schools  and  Colleges.  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix*  contain- 
ing some  Omissions,  and  an  Analysis  of  the  more  Difficult  and  Ir- 
regular Words,  alphabetically  arranged.  By  John  Jones,  L.L.D. 
Second  Edition.  Svo.  pp.  xxx,  and  columns  148S.  Price  IK  Is. 
London.     1825. 

f^HOUGH  we  took  ample  notice  of  Dr.  Joneses  Lexicon  in 
-^   our  XX  1st  volume,  yet,  there  are  so  many  circumstances 
of  advantageous  difference  in  this  new  edition,  as  appear  to  re- 
quire this  further  attention.    With  a  closer  page,  but  without 
any  material  inferiority  of  either  type  or  paper,  more  matter  is 
got  into  less  space,  and  the  price  is  reduced  almost  one  third. 
Many  hundreds  of  words  and   irregular  forms,  or  what  other- 
wise required  elucidation,  are  added  in  the  Appendix ;  besides 
improvements  dispersed  throus:hout  the  work.    The  Preface  is 
expanded  into  an  interesting  Disquisition,  on  the  Principles  of 
Lexicography,  the  theory  of  derivations,  the  arrangement  and 
dependence  of  secondary  and  remoter  significations,  the   in- 
fluence of  the  association  of  ideas  and  the  kind  of  the  asso- 
ciating nexus  upon  the  application  of  terms,  and  the  dependence 
of  language  upon  manners  and  opinions.    These  principles  are 
illustrated  by  a  variety  of  examples,  in  which  there  may  be 
room   for  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  which  cannot  fail  to  af- 
ford high  pleasure  and  a  beneficial  stimulus  to  the  mind  which 
has  ever  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  classical  studies.     At  the 
close  of  his  Preface,  Dr.  Jones  notices,  with  his  characteristic 
integrity  and  high  spiht,  the  proceedings  of  some  Reviews ; 
and  we  cannot  but  feel  ourselves  honoured  by  the  candour  and 
good  temper  with  which  he  is  pleased  to  refer  to  our  animad- 
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Tersioni.  We  mutt  make  room  to  cite  one  passage,  the  seoti- 
ments  of  which  cannot  be  too  widely  circulated,  or  too  often 
brought  into  notice. 

'  My  reasons  for  attemptiDg  (under  many  articles  of  the  Lexicon) 
to  explain  the  Scriptures,  and  referrin^^  to  them,  are  thus  stated  in 
my  Answer  to  a  Pseudo-Criticism.  *  The  most  distinguished  amonc 
the  classic  scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  well  known,  paid 
little  attention  to  the  Scriptures,  and  therefore  were  little  conTcrsant 
in  biblical  learning.  While  they  studied  with  the  utmost  zeal,  and 
examined  with  the  minutest  care,  the  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
the  oracles  of  God  they  thought  to  be  either  beneath  their  notice  or 
beyond  their  proTince.  The  cultivation  of  the  Greek  language  is 
productiTe  of  many  great  and  solid  advantages ;  and  the  chief,  in  my 
opinion,  is,  that  it  enables  every  scholar  to  draw  sacred  truth,  pure 
and  unmixed,  from  the  original  fountain,  without  any  regard  to  the 
traditions  of  men.  I  wished  to  encouraee  this  use  of  classic  litera- 
tore,  by  applying  it  to  the  elucidation  of  obscure  or  mistaken  pas* 
sages  in  the  New  Testament.  In  doing  this,  it  was  my  fixed  purpose 
to  confine  myself  to  general  principles  of  criticism,  without  seexing 
to  invalidate  any  article  of  general  belief  on  the  one  hand,  or  to 
countenance  obnoxious  sentiments  on  the  other.  I  chose  for  my 
iBodeb  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  English  Church,  Kennicott, 
Lowth,  Sir  William  Jones,  Watson,  Paley,  and  Parr ;  and  I  felt  that 
if,  in  any  degree,  I  were  animated  by  the  same  spirit  which  inspired 
these  great  men,  and  kept  within  the  limits  of  their  views,  I  should 
bave  Dotliiog  to  fear  from  the  calumnies  of  gloomy  bigots.' '     p.  xxiv. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  Dr.  Jones  could  not  resist  the  desire 
of  annexing  to  his  Preface,  a  laudatory  letter  from  the  late 
mighty  Grecian,  Dr.  PARR. 

Nor  can  we  deny  ourselves  the  satisfaction  of  transcribing  a 
|Mrt  of  this  eulogy : 

"'Do  not  suppose  that  I  have  lost  sight  of  your  great  talents,  or 
your  great  literary  attainments,  or  your  great  kindness  in  sending  me 
a  copy  of  your  Lexicon.  I  have  examined  it  again  and  again  i  and 
I  liave  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  the  work  of  a  man  of  sense,  and 
•  man  of  learning.  The  usefulneu  of  it  is  indbputable,  and  my  hope 
is,  that  it  will  be  extensively  known,  and  justly  valued.  Even  when  I 
diaseat  from  you,  I  see  strong  vestiges  of  your  acuteness  and  your 
cnwiition.** ' 
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Art.   VI.       Tremaine ;   or  th§   Man   of  RefinenienU     In    Three 
Volumes,  sitibII  8?o.    London.    1825. 

"lli^  E  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with  this  publica- 
^^  tion,  since  its  pretensions  seem  nearly  equally  divided 
between  the  honours  due  to  an  original  treatise  on  moral  phi- 
losophy, and  the  less  imposing  claims  connected  with  the  at- 
tractive form  and  decorations  of  fictitious  narrative.  The  re- 
sult of  this  ambitious  endeavour  to  combine  qualities  not  mere- 
ly dissimilar,  but  conflicting,  is  by  no  means  advantageous  to 
the  general  effect.  Both  the  gay  and  the  serious  portions  of 
the  tale  are  encumbered  by  the  metaphysical  discussions,  which 
intervene  with  a  very  disagreeable  suspension  of  the  interest 
previously  excited  ;  and  we  suspect  that  a  large  class  of  readers 
will  yield  to  the  temptation  of  passing  over  those  parts  of  the 
volumes  where  the  Author  has  evidently  put  forth  his  ntmost 
strength. 

Tremaine,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  is  represented  as  an  amiable, 
honourable,  and  accomplished  man,  labouring  under  one  of  the 
most  tormenting  of  mental  diseases,  a  sickly  and  fastidious 
refinement,  which  incapacitates  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
eitlier  in  the  abstract  or  the  concrete.  He  has  touched  nearly 
all  the  varieties  of  existence,  and  receded  from  them  all. 
Love,  law,  arms,  ambition,  fail  him  in  the  essay.  He  quarrels 
with  one  young  lady,  because  he  picks  up  an  old  garter;  with 
another,  because  she  cats  peas  with  a  knife ;  he  detects  a  third 
in  reading  Tom  Jones ;  yet,  rather  capriciously,  admires  a 
fourth  for  studying  Marmontel, — a  writer  whose  compositions 
are  quite  as  exceptionable,  on  the  score  of  morality,  as  those  of 
Fielding.  Once,  indeed,  his  heart  had  been  more  seriously 
agitated,  by  an  interesting  and  innocent  girl,  who,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  former  lover,  was  fascinated  by  TVemaine,  bat  re- 
sumed her  earlier  attachment  on  the  departure  of  the  latter,  and 
the  reappearance  of  her  first  favourite.  Annoyed  by  the  bustle 
of  society,  and  disgusted  at  the  ill-conceited  selfishness  of  the 
world,  this  high-minded,  though  indolent  and  self-indnlgent 
man  sequesters  himself  in  his  country  seat,  but,  unluckily  for 
his  eremetical  plans,  finds  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  a  lovely 
and  accomplished  ^irl,  before  whose  beauty,  worth,  and  sweet- 
ness, all  his  misanthropical  resolutions 

Fly,  like  the  moon-eyed  herald  of  dismay. 
Chased  on  his  night-steed  by  the  star  of  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  disparity  between  twenty  and  thirW- 
eight,  Georgina  Evelyn  cherishes  a  deeply  rooted  affection  Xox 
her  wayward  lover ;  their  union  is,  however,  prevented  by  the 
discovery  that,  among  his  other  freaks,  Tremaine  has  been 
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fastidious  enough  to  take  umbrage  at  the  great  verities  of  re- 
ligion, and  that  he  is  sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  a  super- 
intending providence.  Evelyn,  the  father  of  Geoi^na,  is  a 
clergyman,  and  although  he  witnesses  the  failure  of  his  daueh- 
ter'siiealth  under  the  struggle  between  her  principles  and  her 
attachment,  he  steadily  maintains  his  resolution,  until  the  infi- 
delity of  Tremaine  is  beaten  down  by  argument,  when  the 
gloom  is  scattered,  and  all  becomes  happiness  and  bright  anti- 
cipation. 

We  cannot  say  that  all  this  is  very  skilfully  managed.  With 
much  cleverness  in  parts,  there  is  a  heaviness  and  incongruity 
about  the  whole.  Nor  is  the  general  interest  in  any  way  assisted 
by  the  obtrusion  of  party  politics.  We  feel  it,  however,  diffi- 
cult to  support  these  strictures  by  specific  reference.  The 
Writer^s  eayeties  are  scarcely  to  be  exemplified  without  larger 
citation  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  conceding  on  similar  occa- 
sionB ;  and  with  regard  to  his  metaphysical  gravities,  although 
we  have  no  dislike  to  an  occasional  discussion  of  such  matters, 
we  prefer  choosing  our  own  text.  A  middle  course  will  suit 
US  best ;  and  as  a  recent  attempt  has  been  made  to  naturalize 
amongr  us  one  of  the  most  mischievously  intended  works  of 
Voltaire,  we  shall  adopt  the  following  just  strictures  on  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  that  malignant  infidel,  as  an  assailant  of 
Christianity. 

*  ^  Now»  then^  if  you  please,  for  the  ridicule  which,  you  say,  has 
so  shaken  you  upon  our  fate  awful  subject." 

"*  I  alhided  to  Voltaire,"  answered  Tremaine. 

«  c  I  thought  as  much/'  observed  Evelyn ;  **  and  I  veir  much  fear 
yoa  mean  in  the  trash  of  the  Dictionnaire  Philosophique/' 

<  •*  It  is  true,"  said  Tremaine. 

'  ^  This*  in  a  man  of  your  class  and  character  of  mind,  is  not  what 
I  expected !"  exclaimed  Evelyn.  **  But  will  you  point  out  the  in- 
stances rf  this  attempt  at  wit  ?  for  of  wit  itself,  on  these  subjects,  I 
have  no  hedtation  to  say  he  had  none." 

*  *•  Voltaire  no  wit !"  exclaimed  Tremaine. 

*  M  VCbtLi  I  did  not  say,"  replied  Evelyn ;  **  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
wiDingly  laughed  with  him,  in  his  Contes,  as  well  as  wept  with  him  in 
his  Tragedies ;  his  ease  and  elegance,  on  almost  whatever  subject  he 
bandies,  delight  me ;  but  I  am  equally  moved,  not  merely  with  detes- 
tation at  his  impiety,  but  with  wonder  at  the  empty  impudence  with 
which  he  attempts  to  support  it.  Hume  had  some  learning;  Boling- 
broke,  at  least,  borrowed  some ;  Epicurus  made  a  ereat  sect ;  and 
Cicero  cveir  where  keeps  the  mind  on  the  stretch ;  out  for  this  wit 
of  yourst  ii  he  had  written  nothing  else,  I  should  have  only  thought 
him  a  fool.'' 

*  *'  Can  you  blame  me,  however,"  said  Tremaine ;  **  you,  who  own 
his  wity  for  paying  tribute  to  it  when  I  find  it  ?** 
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<  («  By  no  raeans/'  answered  Evelyn ;  '*  but  I  deny  the  wit  which 
presumes  to  prepare  us  for  laughing,  by  imposing  anon  us  what  wt 
know  to  be  false ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understanu  how  a  nan  of 
judgment  con  be  dazzled  by  sophisms  so  glaring,  and,  therefore,  so 
contemptible,  that  I  know  not  wiiich  to  wonder  at  most,  their  idiotcyy 
or  tlieir  impudence." 

<  "  To  wiiat  do  you  particularly  apply  this  severity  V*  asked  Tre- 
maine. 

*  '*  Possibly  to  what  you  may  have  thought  most  witty,"  replied  Evelyn. 
*'  Take,  for  example,  his  illustration  of  the  soul,  by  the  clapper  of  a 
bellows,  the  body  beiog,  as  he  says,  the  bellows  itself.  *  There  is  a 
clapper  to  it,*  he  says,  '  which  gives  it  motion  and  use,  and  which  I 
have  made  for  it,'  he  adds.  '  under  the  name  of  soul.  Yet  the 
bellows  can  be  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  poor  soul  goes  with  iL* 
What  child  docs  not  see  that  the  bellows  and  the  clapper  are  all  one 
machine  ;  thnt,  indeed,  the  machine  cannot  be  a  bellows,  but  a  mere 
piece  of  wood,  without  the  clapper  :  and  if  he  must  have  a  compari* 
son  for  the  soul,  it  can  only  be  the  hand  that  uses  it,  and  sets  it  in 
motion.  This  is  wholly  distinct,  you  see,  from  its  body,  and  so  fiir  i* 
for  us ;  yet  you,  perhaps,  have  formerly  laughed  at  this,  Mr.  Tre- 
maino !" 

*  **  Formerly,  I  confess  I  have :  certainly,  not  of  late/' 
•"  And  why  not?" 

'  '*  Not  because  what  you  say  ought  not  to  have  been  obviout 
before,*' replied  Trcmaine;  **  but  because  from  my  humour  at  the 
time,  some  mist  must  have  been  before  my  eyes,  which  ii  now  much 
removed." 

*  <*  You  rejoice  me,"  said  Evelyn,  *<  and  I  will  not  therefore  go  on ; 
otherwise  1  would  wish  you  to  consider  the  truth  and  fairneia  with 
which  he  osks  if  the  Creator  would  condescend  (alluding  to  tlie  Jews) 
to  be  the  King  of  usurers  and  old-clothesmen  ?  Tlie  wit,  you  aee*  is 
in  calling  the  subjects  of  the  Almighty  by  these  disgusting  names. 
Yet  the  wit  is  a  lie ;  for  he  has  wilfully  confounded  the  modem  with 
the  ancient  Jews.  Again,  he  is  witty,  to  be  sure,  in  asking  what  is 
meant  by  going  up  to  heaven,  when  in  the  planetary  system  there  is 
neither  upwards  nor  downwards;  and  is  most  especially  facetious 
when  he  sriys  this  heaven  of  ours  is  nothing  more  than  a  parcel  of 
clouds  and  vapours.  Who  docs  not  see  ( I  am  sure  the  merest  child 
will)  that  he  here  wilfully  confounds  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
the  earth,  and  which  we  call  heaven  in  physics,  with  the  happy  placei 
whatever  it  ii^,  which  we  designate  by  ttiat  name  in  religion?*' 

*  •*  This  is  true,"  said  Tremaine. 

*  **  Of  a  piece  with  this,"  pursued  Evelyn,  **  are  his  sneers  at  the 
sacred  story,  where,  labouring  through  falsehoods  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, he  tells  yuu  that  the  I'airiarch  Abraham  found  it  convenient  to 
pa^  olf  a  beautiful  wife  for  a  sister,  in  order  that  he  might  make 
money  of  her,  by  disposing  of  her  beauty  to  the  King  of  Egypt- 
The  whole  wit  is  here  lost,  because  the  statement  is  a  lie.  Were  I 
to  go  into  all  tlie  blasphemies  of  the  Dictionnaire  Philosophiqtiey  and 
examine  their  witty  dress,  which  seems  so  to  liave  dazzled  your  imagi- 
nation  ....." 
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<  **  My  dear  friend,"  interrupted  Tremaine,  **  I  will  •[Mire  jon  the 
trodble ;  I  have  long  given  up,  upon  these  subjectSi  even  the  wit  of 
Voltaire.'' '  Vol.  III.  pp.  107—110. 

We  do  not  know  whether  there  exists  any  tolerable  trans- 
lation of  the  admirable  '  Letters  of  certain  Portuguese  Jews 
*  to  M,  de  Voltaire/  written  by  the  Abbe  Guen^e.  If  not,  it 
ought  to  be  executed  forthwith.  With  wit  superior  to  that  of 
the  aneerinc;  infidel »  and  with  knowledge  and  argument  before 
which  the  empty  cavils  of  the  Malade  de  Fernet/  are  scattered 
to  the  winds,  the  Abb6  follows  his  antagonist  through  all  his 
blunders  and  misrepresentations,  and,  with  an  urbanity  that 
tempers  his  severest  sarcasms,  holds  up  to  public  ridicule  and 
shame  the  exposed  and  baffled  gainsayer. 


Art.  VIL  1.  An  Account  of  the  Rise^  Progress^  and  Decline  of  the 
Fever  lately  Epidemical  in  Ireland^  together  with  Communications 
from  Physicians  in  the  Provinces,  and  various  Official  Documents. 
By  F.  Barker,  M.D.  and  J.  Cheyne,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Ed.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London,  1821. 

S.  An  Historic  Sketch  of  the  Causes,  Profrress^  Extent^  and  Mor- 
iaUiy  of  the  Contagious  Fever  Epidemic  in  Ireland^  during  the 
Years  1817,  1818,  and  1819;  with  numerous  Tables,  Official 
Documents,  and  Private  Communications,  &c.  By  W,  Harty, 
M.B.  1  vol  8vo.  Dublin,  1820. 

(Concluded  from  page  269.^ 

1 T  has  been  always  admitted,  that  Fever  assumes  very  various 
'  modifications  under  peculiar  diversities  of  circumstances ; 
and  the  subdivision  of  Continued  Fever  into  different  genera  or 
species,  has  presented  itself  under  greatly  diversified  aspects 
to  medical  observers.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  medical 
writers  have  commonly  erred  in  nmltipiying  the  species  of 
fever ;  they  have  assumed  as  diagnostic  signs  of  the  respective 
species,  circumstances  which  have  had  their  origin  either  in 
local  or  temporary  peculiarities,  and  which,  therefore,  have  had 
nothing  permanent  or  uniform  in  their  character.  To  this 
cause  we  must  attribute  many  of  the  changes  which  are  obvious 
on  comparing  the  opinions  of  medical  writers  on  the  subject 
of  fever,  at  periods  of  time  remote  from  each  other.  Cullen, 
who  possessed  a  comprehensive  mind,  and  a  sound,  }>erspi- 
caous  judgement,  conferred  an  important  service  on  medical 
science,  by  arrangini;,  in  his  Nosoloj^y,  the  nimierous  species 
of  Fever  described  by  preceding  writers,  under  a  very  small 
Dumber  of  genera.  He  considered  typhus  as  a  distinct  genus 
possessed  of  a  contagious  character,  and  marked  by  peculiar 
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symptoms.  In  this  opinion  he  has  been  followed  by  nearly  all 
subsequent  writers.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  testimony 
of  many  obser^^ers  of  unquestionable  fidelity,  who  were  en- 
gaged in  superintending  public  establishments  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  cases  of  fever,  that  the  phenomena  observed 
during  tne  late  epidemic,  did  not  correspond  to  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  disease.  It  was  found,  that  the  cases  of  fever 
which  could  be  distinctly  referred  to  the  influence  of  con- 
tagion,  and  those  which  could  on  rational  evidence  be  referred 
to  no  other  exciting  causes  than  the  ordinary  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  were  not  capable  of  being  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  any  certain  diagnostic  signs.  The 
cases  of  fever  originating  from  these  very  difierent  causes, 
appear  to  have  been  absolutely  identical ;  and  the  examples  of 
disease  propagated  from   them  respectively,  appear  to  have 

Presented  all  the  varieties  of  form  which  continued  fever  is  ever 
nown  to  assume.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
markable diversities  of  character  under  which  fever  is  pre- 
sented to  the  notice  of  medical  observers,  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  influence  of  those  numerous  contingent  circumstanceB  by 
which  it  is  known  to  be  constantly  modified.  Circumstances 
of  this  description  produce  varieties,  not  distinct  genera,  or 
species.  The  establishment  of  this  principle,  as  a  conclusion 
drawn  from  various  sources  of  independent  observation^  is  an 
important  step  in  our  knowledge  of  febrile  diseases  assuming 
the  continued  form,  and  tends  to  simplify  an  important  subdi- 
vision of  diseases,  which  has  been  rend.ered  complicated  and 
obscure  by  the  varying  and  uncertain  results  of  partial  and 
hasty  observation. 

Much  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  concerning  the  con- 
tagious nature  of  Fever  assuming  the  Continued  form ;  and  the 
public  feeling  has  been  unsettled  by  the  recent  discussions  of 
this  question  as  it  relates  to  our  Quarantine  regulations.  With 
that  question  as  it  re^rds  the  Plague,  we  have  at  present  no 
concern.  That  is  a  disease  unquestionably  sui  generis,  and  ^ 
vemed  by  its  own  peculiar  laws.  Nor  could  the  determination 
of  that  question,  whether  in  the  affirmative  or  otherwise^  influ- 
ence our  judgement  in  the  smallest  degree,  in  estimatmg  the 
evidence  which  may  be  brought  forward  to  prove  the  existence 
of  Contagion  as  an  exciting  cause  of  Continued  Fever.  On  bo 
important  a  question,  the  evidence  of  competent  medical  ob- 
servers is  invaluable,  especially  when  the  sphere  of  observa- 
tion, as  in  the  present  instance,  has  been  most  extensive,  and 
when  the  evidence  has  been  derived  from  various  sources  per- 
fectly independent  of  each  other. 

The  facts  stated  in  both  the  works  prefiexd  to  the  present 
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article^  to  prove  the  dissemination  of  the  Fever  by  the  agency 
of  Contagion,  present  a  body  of  evidence  perfectly  conclusive 
and  irresistible.  And  as  it  is  an  object  which  ought  always  to 
be  kepi  in  view,  to  diffuse  correct  knowledge  on  subjects  in 
which  the  public  welfare  is  deeply  concerned  ;  we  think  it  will 
be  exceedingly  useful  to  present  a  part  of  this  evidence  to  our 
readers,  in  the  fulness  of  detail  in  which  it  is  exhibited  by 
the  Author. 

*  In  the  hospitals  of  the  House  of  Industry*  in  Dublin,  no  clini- 
csl  derk  or  apothecary  escaped  an  attack  of  Fever.  On  the  20th  of 
January,  1819,  it  was  reported  to  Government,  that  five  of  the  medi- 
cal attendants  of  the  Houee  of  Industry  were,  at  that  time,  lying  ill 
of  the  disease.  At  the  Hospital  in  Cork-street,  only  one  physician, 
and  the  apothecary,  had  an  attack  of  Fever ;  but  then  most  of  the 
physicians  of  the  Establishment  had  laboured  under  that  disease  on 
■oine  former  occasion  previous  to  the  Epidemic.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  O'Brien,  in  his  valuable  report  of  the  Sick  Poor  Institution  in 
Meath-itreet,  that  of  ei^ht  apothecaries  who  have  acted  in  succession 
at  the  Fever  Hospital  m  Cork  street,  since  its  first  establishment, 
one  only  escaped  an  attack  of  Fever. 

'  Of  the  students  in  attendance  on  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital, 
several  also  sickened.    In  other  cities  of  Ireland,  the  medical  atten- 
dants were  great  sufferers.    In  the  city  of  Cork,  nine  phjrsicians,  in 
attendance  either  on  Dispensaries  or  Fever  Hospitals,  were  attack- 
ed :  every  medical  attendant  at  the  South  Fever  Asylum  in  that  city 
suffered.    At  Limerick,  five  physicians,  chiefly  those  engaged  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Fever  Hospital  or  Dispensarv,  sickened,  and  the 
apotbecuy  of  that  Fever  Hospital  underwent  three  attacks.    In  the 
town  of  Cflonmely  seven  medical  gentlemen,  five  of  whom  were  in 
attendance  on  the  Hospital,  caught  the  disease ;  and  in  the  town  of 
.  Kiilamey,  five*    To  these  we  might  add  many  other  examples  in  the 
■mailer  towns.    Thus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fennoy  and  Mallow, 
m  medical  attendants  were  seized  with  Fever ;  at  Tralee,  of  nine 
medicel  gentlemen  who  might  be  considered  as  peculiarly  exposed 
to  infection ;  in  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Lcitrim,  scarcely  any  of 
the  qiothecaries  escaped.    Nor  were  these  consequences  of  com- 
munication with  the  sick,  in  persons  of  this  rank  of  life,  limited  to 
the  medical  attendants  only ;  several  of  those  persons  whose  humanity 
led  them  to  inspect  the  wards,  and  who  thus  braved  danger  from  no 
motive  but  benevolence,  caught  disease.    Examples  of  this  kind  oc- 
curred at  Cork,  Limerick,  and  CIonmeL    The  reader  who  compares 
these  facts  with  the  previous  statements  respecting  the  comparative 
frequency  of  Fever  in  the  superior  and  lower  ranks  of  life.,  must  per- 
ceive that  the  medical  and  other  visiters  of  the  sick  were  oflener  at- 
tacked with  the  disease,  than  persons  in  the  same  condition  of  life 
who  were  not  similarly  exposed.    Many  such  persons  died  :  as  the 
steward  of  the  House  of  Industry ;  the  purveyor  of  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital in  Cork-street,  who  was  not  exposed  until  he  superintended  the 
distribution  of  soup  among  the  convalescent  l)atients ;  and  the  apo« 
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thecar^  at  the  Metth  Hospital^  in  which  eitablishmeiiti  as  the  cnml 
of  patieots  IS  rery  considerable,  the  medical  attendants  were  at  thst 
time  much  exposed  to  infection  in  the  performance  of  their  dntjr; 
finally^  two  of  the  students  at  Sir  Patrick  Dunn's  Hospital  were  cot 
off.     Such  examples  occurred  in  Dublin.    In  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
these  sad  examples  were  not  less  frequent.    Thus,  at  Cork,  three  of 
the  physicians  in  attendance  at  the  Dispensary,  and  the  apothecaiT» 
died  of  Fever.    At  Limerick,  two  physicians  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  who  visited  patients  in  the  Square  Hospital ;  at  Clonmel, 
too  medical  gentlemen,  though  not  engaged  in  attendance  on  Fever 
Hospitals ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mallow,  a  physician  and  an 
apothecary  lost  their  lives  at  this  time ;  also,  in  the  town  of  Moale, 
a  physician,  soon  af\er  he  became  a  resident  in  that  place,  aidtened 
with  fever  and  died»  and  shortly  after  his  attack,  his  wife  also  sick- 
ened, and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  disease ;  and  thus,  a  young  fiuiDy, 
deprived  of  their  parents,   was  left  dependent  on  public  bounty. 
Many  similar  instances  might  be  adduced,  for  the  disease  was  most 
mortal  amongst  those  persons  who  were  advanced  in  life,  and  en« 
joyed  its  comforts.     These  examples  prove  that  poverty  and  its  at- 
tendant consequences  were  not  essential  to  the  production  of  Fever. 
Persons  of  inferior  stations,  though  well  fed  and  clothed,  who  came 
into  contact  with  the  sick  in  Hospitals,  suffered  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.    In  the  Hospital  in  Cork-street,  in  the  course  of  finutcea 
months,  fifteen  nurses  and  servants  were  attacked  with  Fever.     An 
example  still  more  striking  was  afforded  at  the  Hospitals  of  the 
House  of  Industry :  in  these,  one  hundred  and  seventy  persona  were 
employed  in  different  offices  of  attendance  on  Fever  patients ;  and 
from  this  part  of  the  establishment,  were  recorded  one  hundred  and 
ninety-eignt  cases  of  Fever.    In  Dr.  Crampson's  medical  report  of 
the  department  of  Steevens's  Hospital,  it  is  observed,  that,  with  the- 
exception  of  Dr.  Harvey  and  himself,  all  those  concerned  in  attend- 
ance on  the  patients,  caught  the  disease :  none  of  the  nurses,  none 
of  the  porters,  barbers,  or  those  employed  in  handlinff,  washing,  or 
tending  on  the  sick,  escaped,  and  many  of  them  had  rdapses  and 
recurrences   of  Fever.    Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  persons 
engaged  in  attendance  on  Fever  patients,  more  especially  if  thev 
duties  brought  them  into  close  contact  with  the  sick,  rarely  escaped 
the  disease  m  most  parts  of  the  country.    Thus,  at  Cork,  the  nuncs 
and  other  persons  who  were  in  attendance  on  such  patients,  very 
generally  sickened.     At  Waterford,   in    the   course  of  fourteen 
months,  seventeen  of  the  nurses  and  servants  were  attacked,  and 
some  of  them  had  two  or  three  relapses.    At  Limerick,  acwGd|y 
any  of  the  nurses  escaped. 

*  Clerical  visitors  of  the  sick  were  also  observed  to  suffisr  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree.  As  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chnrcht 
in  the  discharge  of  their  relif^ious  offices,  are  peculiarly  exposed,  it 
might  be  expected  that  the  effects  of  contagion  would,  amongst  then, 
be  strikingly  exemplified.  Accordingly,  considerable  numbers  of 
them  were  carried  off  by  the  disease ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  where  ten  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  died  of  fever*    »• 
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Mm  the  namber  of  thote  who  died,  we  estimate  the  probable  num« 
or  otticked,  and  oompare  this  with  the  total  number  of  that  class  in 
he  country  we  can  aopreciate  the  influence  of  contagion  in  extend- 
By  fever.     Barker  ana  Cheyne's  Report,  Vol.  II.  pp.  138,  &c. 

Additional  evidence  might  be  adduced  of  the  propagation 
if  fever  by  contagion,  from  the  extent  of  its  diffusion  by  the 
lodiea  of  mendicants,  who,  during  this  period  of  urgent  dis* 
reeSp  were  exercising  their  wretched  vocation  in  every  part  of 
he  ooantiy  in  prodigious  numbers  ;  and  by  the  individuals  who 
rere  anccessively  removed  from  particular  apartments  or 
IweUinga  to  the  fever  hospitals.  One  house  m  Cathedral 
iiie»  sapplied  fifty  cases  of  fever  to  the  hospitals  in  twelve 
HDiUhs;  from  another  in  Patrick's  close,  thirty  were  sent  in 
ij^t  months ;  and  from  five  rooms  in  Kevin  street,  nineteen 
leraoiu  were  sent  to  the  fever  hospitals  in  six  weeks. 

Notwithstanding  the  notorious  diversity  of  opinion  that  has 
xieted  among  professiomal  men  regarding  the  contagious  na- 
me of  Continued  or  Typhus  fever,  (for  we  use  the  term  sy« 
lonimoasly,)  the  question  would  now  appear  to  be  set  at  rest, 
fj  the  conclusive  evidence  which  is  so  fully  and  circum- 
tantially  detailed  in  the  works  now  before  us.  The  evidence 
I  as  conclusive,  in  our  judgement,  as  that  on  which  the  con- 
a^oiis  nature  of  Small  Pox,  or  Scarlatina,  or  Measles,  is  ad- 
Bitted  to  depend.  It  is»  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important 
dmntages  arising  incidentally  out  of  the  establishment  of 
srer  hospitals,  that  some  points  in  the  history  of  fever,  which 
rere  admitted  before  on  very  partial  evidence,  have  been 
atablished  during  the  recent  Epidemic,  by  such  an  accumu* 
ition  of  proof,  as  to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  understanding. 
>f  these,  the  confirmation  afforded  of  its  contagious  character^ 
I  not  the  least  important ;  and  as  it  regards  the  public  welfare. 
Bay  be  considered  as  the  most  so. 

A  morbid  poison,  therefore,  which,  like  the  contagious 
rindple  of  Small  Pox  and  of  Scarlatina,  is  capable  of  pro- 
incing  a  similar  disease  in  healthy  subjects,  must,  we  con- 
mre,  be  regarded  as  the  most  prolific  source  of  the  dilBTusiou 
f  fever,  whenever  it  may  happen  to  prevail  as  an  Epidemic. 
dl  the  ordinary  sources  of  disease  from  which  fever  may 
riginate,  appear  to  be  trivial  and  unimportant  in  their  opera- 
ion,  when  compared  with  this.  How  severe  and  extensive 
never  the  causes  may  be  which  predispose  the  human  consti- 
iition  to  &I1  into  the  febrile  state,  it  appears  to  us,  that  it  is 
trough  the  intervention  of  circumstances  which  give  occasion 
>  the  formation  of  a  morbid  poison,  that  fever  comes  to  pre- 
III  as  an  Epidemic.    We  conceive,  in  fact,  that  wherever 
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fever  e>ci8ts  in  its  continued  form,  the  formation  of  a  morbid 
poison  takes  place,  which,  like  the  poison  of  small-poXf.  is 
capable  of  exciting  fever  in  an  individual  previously  healthy, 
provided  it  is  applied  under  circumstances  favourable  to  its 
action  on  the  animal  economy.    These  circumstances  may  be, 
either  a  very  remarkable  degree  of  predisposition  existing  in 
the  individual,  or,  an  active  state  oi  the  morbid  poison  arising 
from  its  concentration  in  a  confined  and  impure  atmosphere. 
Very  frequently,  both  circumstances  concur;  and  it  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  whenever  the  contagious  principle  is  in 
a  state  of  much  concentration,  it  will  commonly  produce  its 
effect,  even  independently  of  the  co-operation  of  the  usual 
sources  of  predisposition.    These  are  facts  which  ought  ever 
to  be  present  to  our  minds,  in  devising  the  means  of  preven- 
tion.    We  are  indebted  to  the  spirit  of  philosophic  investiga* 
tion  which  directed  the  inquiries  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Hay- 
garth,  who  still  lives  in  honourable  retirement,  for  the  most 
valuable    information    we  possess    on  this   important    sub- 
ject ;  but,  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  made  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  public, 
the  obligations  which  we  lie  under  to  him,  are  in  danger  of 
being  forgotten  or  overlooked.    The  principles  which  were 
developed  by  this  truly  enlightened  Physician,  in  his  Letter  to 
the    late  Dr.  Percival,  of  Manchester,  contain  ne^hr  ^ 
whole  of  what  we  know  on  this  interesting  subject.    To  him 
we  owe  the  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  predisposition 
commonly  exists ;  the  distance  to  which  the  poison  diffuses 
itself  from  the  person  of  the  sick  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  supreme  importance  of  ventilation  in  dis- 
arming it  of  the  power  of  producing  fever  in  those  who  are  ex- 
posed to  its  agency.     Neither  is  the  beneficial  effect  of  free 
ventilation  confined  to  the  individuals  who  are  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sick  room.    It  was  constantly  observed  by 
tlie  physicians  attached  to  fever  hospitals^  that  the  simple  re- 
moval of  persons  ill  with  fever,  from  their  own  close  and  squa- 
lid apartments,  to  the  clean,  airy,  and  well  ventilated  wards  of 
a  fever  hospital,  would  often  produce  a  conspicuous  amend- 
ment in  the  course  of  a  single  night.     In  the  large  Imid  com^ 
modious  dwellings  of  the  opulent,  the  hazard  arising  firom 
contagion  is  greatly  diminished,  from  the  facility  and  certainty 
with  which  free  ventilation  can  be    maintained ;   but,  in  the' 
habitations  of  the  poor,  it  is  commonly  difficult,  and  in  some 
cases  nearly  impracticable  ;    and  it  requires,    therefore,  the 
most  watchful  attention  from  medical  practitioners,  that  the 
advantages  of  this  most  salutary  practice  may  be  obtained  in 
their  fullest  influence  by  that  portion  of  society  to  which. 
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ficin  the  very  limited  nature  of  their  domestic  accommodation, 
it  IS  meet  indispensibly  needfuK  The  instances  are  exceed- 
ingly rare,  in  which  the  disease  is  communicated  to  a  second 
individnal,  where  the  importance  of  free  ventilation  is  under- 
Blood  and  practised,  while,  in  close  and  crowded  dwellings 
where  this  practice  is  neglected  or  disregarded,  the  danger  is 
soch,  that  QO  confident  expectation  of  escaping  infection  ought 
ever  to  be  held  out  or  encouraged. 

These  volumes  contain  numerous  and  ample  documents  re- 
lative to  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  official  authorities,  as 
well  as  by  private  associations  of  benevolent  individuals,  who, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  directed 
their  exertions  with  zealous  and  unwearied  assiduity,  to  dimi- 
niah  the  sum  of  human  suffering  during  this  appalling  visita- 
tion.   They  will  be  referred  to  on  future  occasions  ot  similar 
calamity,  as  the  means  of  enlightening  the  public  mind  as  to 
the  most  prompt  and  efficient  mode  of  limiting  the  extent  of 
the  evil,  by  controlling  the   diffusion  of  tliose  agencies  by 
which  Epidemic  Fever  is  preceded  and  accompanied.    Cer- 
tainly they  are  not  all  under  the  influence  ot  human  con- 
trol; but  many  of  them  are  ;  and,  to  every  enlightened  mind, 
to   every  Christian,    and   to    every    philanthropist,   it  is    a 
le^timate  mround  of  exultation,  to  feel  that  the  progress  of 
scienoe  enables  us  to  contemplate  an  evil  of  such  stupendous 
magnitude,  with  that  calmness  and  confidence  which  nothing 
but  true  knowledge  can  inspire.     It  affords  a  fine  illustration 
of  the  axiom  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  '  knowledge  is  power' — 
when  the  human  mind  can  meet  occurrences  ot  this  kind  with 
tranquillity  of  feeling,  arising  from  confidence  in  those  resour- 
ces which  the  light  of  science  has  supplied,  and  which  obser- 
vation and  expenence  have  taught  us  to  appreciate  and  to  apply. 
In  comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  it  is  delightful  to  con- 
template the  very  remarkable  change  which  less  than  the  lapse 
of  half  a  century  has  produced  with  relation  to  the  preva» 
lence  of  Epidemic  Fevers.    They  are  less  frequent  in  their  re- 
currence, and  less  destructive  than  they  formerly  were.    The 
formation  of  Fever  Hospitals  has  disarmed  them  of  half  their 
danger,  and  the  establishment  of  more  judicious  means  of 
treatment,  has  greatly  diminished  the  degree  of  mortality  to 
which  they  gave  occasion.    Although,  therefore,  the  most  san- . 
gpine  estimate  of  the  future  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  human  species,  holds  out  no  rational  expectation  that  simi* 
lar  periods  of  suffering  and  calamity  may  not  recur,  yet,  we  are 
permitted  by  what  we  now  experience  to  anticipate,  that  no . 
occurrence  of  this  nature  can  ever  occasion  such  devastations, 
ss  have  been  witnessed  by  former  generations ;  and  that  in 
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the  physical,  not  less  than  in  the  political  and  moral  conditi«{7 
of  man,  a  brighter  period  is  approaching,  than  has  ever 
beamed  on  the  human  race. 


AfU  VI I L  Considerations  addressed  to  the  Eclectic  Reviewer^  in  JDe- 
fence  of  those  toho  maintain  that  Baptism  should  precede  Cammu^ 
nion.    Bj  Joseph  Kinghorn.    8vo.     Norwich.     1825* 

f  Concluded  from  page  446.^ 

^^NE  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  Mr.  Kinghom's 
^-^  defence  of  the  practice  of  strict  communion  is,  his  perpe- 
tual appeal  to  the  authority  of  psedobaptist  writers.  There  may 
be  some  little  controversial  dexterity  displayed  in  his  use  of 
the  argumentum  ad  homuiem  ;  but  when  the  matter  comes  to  be 
sifted,  his  cause  will  not  appear  to  have  plained  much  by  his  ci- 
tations. The  following  sentences  are  prefixed  to  the  title-pages 
of  his  *  Defence  in  answer  to  Hall,'  and  the  pamphlet  before  ua. 

'  <'  Among  all  the  absurdities  that  ever  were  held,  none  ever  main- 
tained that ;  that  any  person  should  partake  of  the  communion  before 
he  was  baptized."    Wall. — History  of  Infant  Baptism.* 

*  **  What  man  dare  go  in  a  way  which  hath  neither  precept  nor 
example  to  warrant  it,  from  a  way  that  hath  the  full  current  of  both  I 
Yet,  they  that  will  admit  members  into  the  visible  church  without 
baptism,  do  so."    Richard  Baxter/ 

No  one  will  suppose  that  the  authority  of  either  the  learned 
Episcopalian,  or  the  venerable  Nonconformist,  has  the  smallest 
weight  with  Mr.  Kinghorn,  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Their 
views  of  the  ordinance  are  altogether  opposed  to  nis  own.  He 
would  deny  their  premises,  while  he  seelcs  to  avail  himself  of 
the  conclusion  they  drew  from  them.  As  he  has  not  deemed  it 
necessary  to  state  in  what  part  of  Dr.  Wall's  History,  the 
first  of  these  passages  occurs,  we  are  unable,  without  losing 
more  time  than  we  have  to  spare,  to  verify  the  citation,  and  ex« 
amine  the  context.  We  readily  admit,  however,  that  a  host 
of  learned  Episcopalian  authorities  might  be  cited  to  shew 
the  absurdity  of  admitting  any  unbaptized  person  to  partake 
of  the  Lord's  Supper.  *  The  grace  which  we  have  by  the 
'  holy  Eucharist/  says  Hooker,  '  dotti  not  begin,  but  continue 
'  life.     No  man,  therefore,  receiveth   this  sacrament  before 

*  Baptism,  because  no  dead  thing  is  iapable  of  nourishment :  that 

*  which  groweth,  must  of  necessity  first  live.     And  it  may  be 

*  that  the  grace  of  Baptism  would  serve  to  eternal  life,  were  it 
'  not  that  the  state  of  our  spiritual  being  is  daily  so  much  bin- 
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*  dered  and  impaired  after  Baptism.^  Now,  if  outward 
Baptism  be,  as  this  'judicious'  Apologist  for  the  Church  of 
England  maintains,  '  a  necessary  outward  mean  to  our  regene- 
'  ration/  '  the  instrument  or  mean  whereby  we  receive  grace/ 
'  the  door  of  our  actual  entrance  into  God's  house,  the  first 
'  apparent  beginning  of  life,'  so  that,  '  according  to  the  mani- 
'  feat  ordinary  course  of  Divine  dispensations,  we  are  not  new- 
'  bom,  but  by  that  Baptism  which  both  declareth  and  maketh 
'  ua  Christians,*  and  the  Church  which  withholdeth  the  ordi- 
nance from  infants,  incurs  the  '  guiltiness  of  blood,*  and, '  as 
'  ranch  as  in  her  lieth,  wilfully  casteth  away  their  souls  /—if 
it  be  in  Baptism  that  we  are  made  members  of  Christ,  children 
of  God,  and  heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  who  does  not 
see  that  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Wall  and  Kinghorn  are  right  ? 
What  could  be  a  ^eater  absurdity,  than  that  persons  unre- 
generated,  unchristianised  by  Baptism,  dead,  graceless  souls, 
should  partake  of  the  ]x)rd's  Supper  ?  The  Church  of  England 
eomisiently  excludes  such  persons,  together  with  the  excom- 
nonicated  and  felons  de  se,  from  the  rites  of  sepulture. 

Richard  Baxter  assuredly  held  no  such  ropish  views  of 
Baptism.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  Christian  Directory,  he  only 
contends,  that  unbaptized  persons  '  ordinarily  are  not  to  be 

*  admitted  to  the  rignts  and  communion  of  the  visible  church, 
^  because  we  must  Enow  ChrisCs  sheep  by  his  own  mark*  But 
is  Mr.  Kinghorn  prepared  to  adopt  either  this  limitation  or  the 
reasoninj^  ?  Will  ne  say  that  his  paedobaptist  brethren  want  the 
distingoishing  mark  of  Christianity,  so  that  he  cannot  know 
tbem  to  be  Uhrist's  ?  That  Baptism  is  that  mark  ?  One  of 
the  champions  of  strict  communion  in  John  Bunyan's  time,  did 
not  go  quite  so  far  as  this,  when  he  styled  Baptism  Christ*s 
livery,  by  which  his  servants  might  be  known.  *  What,'  re- 
plies that  admirable  man :  '  known  by  water-baptism  to  be 
*'  one  that  hath  put  on  Christ,  as  a  gentleman's  man  is  known 
'  to  be  bis  master's  servant,  by  the  eay  garment  his  master 

*  nve  him?  Away,  fond  man,  you  do  quite  forg^etthe  text: 
'  OY  THIS  shall  all  men  know  thai  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you 
^  kme  one  another.* 

Baxter,  it  will  have  been  seen,  is  extremely  guarded,  and 
hesitates  to  deny  that  cases  might  occur  in  which  unbaptiaed 
penons  should  be  admitted  to  communion.  He  admits  that 
they  have  a  remote  and  incomplete  jks  ad  rem,  though  no  jus 
m  re.  In  fact,  though,  at  that  time  of  day,  the  terms  of 
Christian  communion  were  far  from  being  clearly  defined  or 

•  Escel.  Po).  B.  V.  f  67. 
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understood,  he  shrinks  from  the  conclosion  llmt  Mn  King- 
born  so  fondly  cherishes.    Nay  more,  he  is  careful  to  ex- 
plain  to  what  sort  of  persons  he  refers  as  ordinarily  inad* 
missible.     *  As  those  that  are    married,    but  not  hj  legal 
'  celebration,   and  as  those  tliat  in  cases  of  neceuity  are 
'ministers  without  ordination,  so  are  such  Christiana  «•  (7pii- 
'  stantine  and  many  of  old,  without  baptism.'*     ComtttHtiiie, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  very  equivocal  character  in  other  reapvets^ 
purposeljr  deferred  his  baptism,  under  the  idea  that  ixdieiMiTer 
ne  submitted  to  this  regenerating  process,  it  would  abiolTe 
him  from  all  his  previous  sins.     Such  Christians,  and  man^  of 
old  like  him,  we,  who  are  not  advocates  for  strict  comnmnion, 
but  merely  for  Christian  discipline,  should  assuredly  judge  to 
be  ordinarily  unfit  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  and  communion 
of  the  visible  church.    We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  lUngfaom  for 
pointing  out  more  than  one  proof  of  Baxter's  Catholicism. 
Although,  in  his  '  Plain  Scripture  Proof  of  InfSuit*8  Church 
'  Membership,*  he  represents  the  Anabaptists  as  playing  the 
Devil's  part,  acquitting  them,  however,  of  malicious  intention, 
still,  in  his  Directory,  to  the  question,  '  May  Anidiaptists,  that 
'  have  no  other  error,  be  permitted  in  church  communion  V 
he  replies :  *  Yes,  and  be  tolerated  in  their  own  practice  also.*i- 
'  This,'  remarks  Mr.  Kinghom,  '  seems  the  full  stretch  of 
'  charity  then.*   We  know  not  how  charity  could  stretch  much 
further.    It  has  assuredly  shrunk  since  then,  in  certain  conh- 
munities.    With  the  views  he  held  of  the  sentiments  of  his 
opponents,  (and  his  language  shows  that  he  did  not  cofisider 
them  as  less  erroneous,  or  uieir  error  us  less  serious,  tiuui  the 
opinions  of  peedobaptists    are   deemed    by  Mr.  Kinghom,) 
what  more  could  Baxter  have  conceded,  than  that  th^  oeght 
still  to  be  recognised  as  brethren,  and  allowed  the  u^nost 
liberty  of  conscience  ? 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Kinghorn's  other  psedobaptist  aathori- 
ties,  so  far  from  proving,  as  he  imagines,  that  their  opuiion 
'  is,  in  its  principle,  the  same  with  that  which  is  embraced  by 
'  the  strict  Baptists,*  they  prove  just  the  reverse;:  that*  if 
there  was  any  coincidence  of  practice,  there  was  none  of  prin- 
ciple, since  they  attributed  to  Baptism  a  chanuster  and  an 
efficacy  which  no  Baptist  can  ascribe  to  the  rite,  considering 
it  as  analogous  to  circumcision,  and  arguing  on  that  hypo- 
thesis. That  Baptism  is  an  initiatory  rite,  all  persons  must 
admit.    That  the  conscientious  and  sq  far  involuntary  omission 


*  See  the  passage  cited  in  Mr.  KiDgbom's  *  Baptism  a  Term  of 
*  Communion,'  p.  157.  f  Ibid.  p.  73* 
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of  that  rite  excludes  from  church-membership,  or  disqus^Iifies 
for  purticipation  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  neither  maintained 
by  Mr.  Ktnghbfn*s  duthorities  in  wordi,  nor  does  it  follow  us 
a  necessary  consequence  from  their  positions.  If  any  pcedobaf)-* 
cists  have  maintained  such  an  opinion,  it  has  been  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  premises  which  Mr.  Kin^hom  Would  deem  erroneous, 
—•from  what  he  would  re^rd  as  mistaken  views  of  the  ordi- 
ficnce  itself;  or  otherwise  from  connecting  perversity  and 
moral  delinauency  with  the  wKfuI  neglect  of  tfie  rite. 

Bat,  if  neither  Mr.  Kin^horn's  episcopalian  nor  his  dissent- 
ing authorities  will  bear  him  out  in  the  practice  of  strict  com* 
muDion  on  his  principles,  since  their  reasons  are  not  his  reasons^ 
and  he  is  only  building  upon  their  errors,  we  suspect  that  h^ 
would  be  as  little  inclined  to  rest  the  defence  of  strict  commu- 
nion on  the  reasons  which  some  of  his  own  brethren  have  as- 
signed for  the  practice.  We  have  seen  that  Richard  Baxtei' 
compares  unbaptized  church -members  to  unordained  preachers, 
Md  married  persons  whose  marriage  has  not  been  legally 
celebrated,  i  he  latter  comparison  is  carried  much  Airther  by 
a  writer  named  Danvers,  one  of  those  who  assailed  the  excel- 
hent  John  Bnnyan  with  a  coarseness  and  malignity  which  Mr. 
Klaghom  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  any  strict-communionist 
had  erer  manifested.  '  By  that  public  declaration  of  consent,* 
(the  baptismal  vow  and  covenant,)  says  this  Writer,  '  is  the 
'  marriage  and  solemn  contract  made  betwixt  Christ  and  a 
'  believer  in  baptism.  And  if  it  be  preposterous  and  wicked 
'  for  a  man  and  woman  to  cohabit  togetlier  and  to  enjoy  the 
'  privileges  of  a  married  estate,  without  the  passing  of  that 

*  legal  solemnity ;  so,  it  is  no  less  disorderly  upon  a  spiritual 

*  account,  for  any  to  claim  the  privileges  of  a  church,  or  be 
'  admitted  to  the  same,  till  the  passing  of  this  solemnity  to 
'  tbem  P  These  words,  remarks  good  John  Bunyan,  '  are 
'  rery  black.'  But  he  cites  some  still  blacker,  for  these  primi- 
tire  and  more  consistent  defenders  of  strict  communion  argued, 
thaCy  as  psedobaptists  were  not  fitly  qualified  for  church  com- 
iklunion,'80,  their  communion  among  themseha  was  unlawful 
and  therefore  unwarrantable :  '  they  are  joined  to  idols,  and 

*  ought  not  to  be  shewed  the  pattern  of  the  house  of  God, 
'  until  they  be  ashamed  of  their  sprinkling  in  their  inftm'cy, 
^  and  accept  of  and  receive  baptism.'  Again,  they  argued, 
that  ai  '  no  uncircumcised  person  was  to  eat  the  passover,'  so, 
tbe  sign  of  baptism  was  no(  less  required  now,  and  for  '  the 

*  like  reaacm*  And  one  of  them  intimates,  that  '  a  transgres- 
'  sion  against  a  positive  precept  respecting  instituted  worship, 
'  hath  been  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  that  God  hath 
'  executed  against  men,  on  record,  on  this  side  hell.'     It  is 
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not  quite  dear,  whether  this  charitable  denunciation  h  lovelled 
at  peedobaptists  or  at  those  who  admit  them  to  cobamouion. 
In  precisely  the  same  spirit,  M'Lean  asks :  ^  Was  it  not  the 
'  transgression  of  a  positive  law  which  introduced  sin  atid 
'  death  into  the  world  V  He  too  maintains,  that  Baptism  is 
'  essentially  necessary  to  the  visible  communion  of  saints/  and 
he  broadly  intimates  that  the  same  law  of  exclusion  applies  to 
the  incestuous  person  and  the  ptedobaptist  sinner^.  Now.  we 
have  too  high  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Kinghom  to  suppose,  thai  he 
would  either  adopt  such  reasons  as  these,  or  justify  the  spirit 
and  language  of  such  advocates.  But  these  are  the  ^nuine 
and  original  grounds  of  strict  communion,  and  the  practice 
can  be  consislently  maintained  on  no  other. 

Our  object  in  these  citations  has  been,  not  merely  to  expose 
the  fallacy  of  the  appeal  made  to  Episcopalian  and  other  au- 
thorities, but  to  shew  that  the  principle  on  which  all  communi- 
ties have  proceeded  in  enforcing  their  terms  of  commuoion, 
has  been,  that  a  spiritual  incapacity  or  moral  disqualification 
attached  to  those  who  were  thereby  excluded.    Those  whom 
the  Church  of  Rome  excludes  from  communion,  she  excludes 
from  salvation  also.    Those  whom  the  Church  of  England  ex- 
cludes, she  excludes  as  unregenerate,  and  abandons,  to  use  the 
words  of  Bishop  Mant  and  others,  *  to  the  uncovenanted  nser- 
'  cies  of  God.'    Those  whom  the  strict-communion  Baptists  of 
other  days  excluded,  they  excluded  as  unfit  for  the  commu- 
nion of  saints,  not  visible  Christians,  uncircumcised,  idolatrous. 
transgressors   of  a  positive   precept,   not  legally  married   to 
Christ,  not  wearing  his  livery.    All  this  sounds  very  intolerant, 
and  yet,  admitting  only  that  these  terms  were  properly  aj^ed, 
the  common  principle  of  exclusion  is  right.    The  Church  oC 
England  does  right  to  exclude  the  unregenerate.  if  she  can  ;• 
and  the  strict  Baptist  church  does  right  to  exclude  all  idola- 
trous or  un-christian  persons.     Here  is  plainly  a  Scripture 
principle.    The  error  lies  simply  in  the  misapplication  of  those 
terms  to  persons  who  are  regenerate  and  are  joined  to  Christ. 
If  a  Baptist  church  excludes  a  ptedobaptist  in  the  character  of 
a  moral  delinquent,  it  acts  conbistently,  for  no  bad  man  on^ht 
to  be  recognised  as  a  Christian  brother.    Mr.  Kinghom's  prin- 
ciple is  the  greatest  innovation  as  well  as  the  greatest  incon- 
sistency imaginable :  he  pleads  for  the  privilege  of  exdudinji; 
the  vast  majority  of  the  pious  and  the  regenerate  from  his 
communion,  acknowledging  them  to  be  such,  and  howa  them 
out  of  the  church,  with  the  softest  words  and  most  compli- 

^ 1 m ' ^ _  ' — ' " -^—  -  ■  -      ■ • ■ 1 1 
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aenUry  asfturfinGes :  they'have  not  a  ticket,  and  be  has  not 
;h6  honour  .to  know  them.  And  thus  he  would  administer  die 
ivfttl  penalty  of  excommunication  with  the  grace  of  a  Chester* 
leld. 

What,  let  us  be  permitted  to  ask,  has  been  in  every  age  the 
professed  design  of  all  Christian  communioh,  widely  as  that 
design  .has  been  departed  from  ?    To  separate  between  be- 
lievers and  unbelievers,  saints  and  the  ungodly,  the   Church 
and  the  world.    That  this  is  the  theory  even  of  the  Established 
Churchy  no  one  can  doubt  who  attends  to  the  provisions  of  her 
rubrics*  and  the  total  structure  of  her  ritual.    Still  less  can  it 
be  doubtful  that  this  was  the  grand  desideratum  which  it  was 
one  primary  object  of  separate  assemblies  to  realize.     For  this 
purpose^  all  the  cautious  discipliae  of  Nonconformist  churches 
vas  adopted, — their  articles,  confessions,  covenants,  letters  of 
recommendation,  8cc. ; — unnecessarily  minute  or  objectionably 
rigid  as  these  might  be,  ttieir  design  was,  to  ascertain  the 
genuine  piety  of  the  candidate,  and  to  secure  from  taint  the 
purity  of  the  society,— -to  keep  out,  in  short,  heretics  and 
worldlings.    This  ancient  land-mark,  the  principle  of  strict 
communion  would    supersede,   and   lay  down   a  new   boun-' 
dary,  that  intersects  the   Church  itself.      It  has  built  up  a' 
new  wall  of  separation  for  the  express  purpose  of  excluding, 
together  with  heretics  and  wicked  persons,  the  glorious  com- 
pany of'  unbaptized'  martyrs,  confessors,  reformers,  and  saints 
of  every  age,  under  the  nice  distinction  of  being  '  not  unwor- 
'  thy,  but  only  unqualijied.*    Like  the  old  terms  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, this  new  classitication   into  the  baptized  and  unbaptized, 
levels  every  moral  distinction  before  a  ceremonial  qualification, 
and  teaches  its  abettors  to  confound,  under  the  opprobrious 
designation  of  unbaptized  persons,  the  saint  and  tne  sinner, 
the  coijfessor  and  the  heretic,  the  holy  and  the  i^probate.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  language  is  applied  to  the  psBdooaptist  as  to 
the  wilful  despiser  of  the  authority  of  God  ;  and  to  admit  Bax- 
ter, or  Watts,  or  Doddridge  to  the  Lord's  table,  would  have 
been  to  be  '  partaker  of  their  sin.'  What,  then,  is  the  object  of 
strict-communion  Baptist  churches  ?     Mr.  Kinghom  informs 
us  :  *  They  consider  themselves  as  having  the  hpnour  of  hold- 

*  ing  up  to  notice  one  neglected  truth.'  Was  such  the  object 
of  uie  association  of  the  primitive  Christians  ?  Did  our  fore- 
fathers separate  from  the  Establishment  for  such  a  Quixotic 
purpose?      '  What,'  indignantly  exclaims  Mr.  Hall,  *  is  the 

*  consequence  that  must  be  expected  from  teaching  an  illite- 
'  yate  assembly,  that  the  principal  design  of  their  union  is  to- 
'  extend  the  practice  of  a  particular  ceremony  V  Mr.  King- 
hom denies,  in  reply,  that  his  words  support  the  inference.   'If 
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'  we  are  not/  he  says, '  to  state  our  sentiments  without  beio^ 
'  exposed  to  such  a  charge  as  this,  the  nfeM  ^p  tirHl  be  that 
'  we  must  not  state  our  opinions  at  all/  Far  bef  it  from  di  to 
hinder  Mr.  Kinghorn  from  stating  his  opinions ;  but  he  must 
submit  to  have  their  natural  conse(^uences  pointed  ouL  That 
he  did  not  mean  to  afBrm  all  that  bis  words  imply,  we  Willing^ 
ly  believe ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate  Mr.  Hall's  charge. 
And  we  must  still  think,  that  both  his  words  and  the  whote 
tenor  of  his  reasoning  imply,  tliat  strict-communion  chufches 
have  for  their  distinguishing  object,  the  maintenance  of  a  high' 
spiritual  prerogative^ — not  the  exemplification  of  die  Cbifstian 
character,  but  the  assertion  of  a  particular  tenet, — ^not  the 
fellowship  of  saints^  but  the  propagation  of  Bflptism,«*^ilot  ar 
separation  from  the  ungodly,  but  a  separatioh  firom  Che  un- 
baptizdi.  Yet,  this  honour,  for  which  Mr.  kinriioM  #0ldd 
sacrifice  the  peace  of  the  Churchi  has,  like  other  tiononrs,  ite 
draw-backs  and  inconveniences.  When  Mr.  Hall  calls  upotf 
his  opponent  to  reflect  on  the  enormous  impropriety  of  invest- 
ing— we  will  not  repeat  the  offensive  words,  but  say,"*— AlM- 
ham  Booth  or  Dr.  Gill '  with  the  prerogative  of  repelling  ftotai 
'  his  communion  a  Howe,  a  Leighton,  or  a  Brainerd,  whom  As/ 
*  Lord  of  Glory  will  welcome  to  his  presence,''^he  endeavouiB' 
to  evade  the  biting  conclusion  thus : 

*  Are  they  not  to  venture  an  opinion,  or  to  act  on  their  convictioes 
ift  die  presence  or  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Howe»  LeighiiMip 
and  Brainerd  ?  But  even  these  fnen^  with  all  their  ezcellenciei^  wkai' 
ever  the^  weref  would  not  have  given  the  objects  of  Mr.  AdPis  scom 
any  trouble ;  for  we  know  of  no  evidence  that  any  of  Uiem  Sdopted 
his  sentiments,  or  ever  thought  dither  of  receiving  persons  whom  they 
declared  not  baptized,  or  of  soliciting  commonion  with  any  who 
would  tell  them  their  own  baptism  was  a  nullity/ 

Tiiese  '  men,*  these  unbaptized  men,  these  uncircumcised 
ones,  might  not  have  wished  to  ^ve  trouble  to  any  Baptist  so- 
ciety, especially  to  any  that  should  have  insulted  them ;  out  yet^ 
they  were  meek,  humble  men,  and,  had  they  found  themselves 
in  circumstances  which  left  them  no  alternative  but  either  neg- 
lecting the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  soliciting  com- 
munion with  a  church  who  would  tell  them  their  baptism  wss 
a  nullity,  we  think  we  can  answer  for  either  the  Apostolic 
Brainerd  or  the  heavenly-minded  Howe,  that  he  mit^ht  have 
done  it.  Nay,  as  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Howe  or 
Brainerd  might  have  been  preaching  to  this  very  Baptist  com- 
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pmcher  f^m  commuDioD, — '  not  as  ttnworihy,  but  simply  dts- 
*  qmUfied.*  Mr.  Kiii{i:faorQ  kDow9  th^it  such  cases  hava  again 
%]i»d-3gain  occurred,  vvhen  the  disqualified  preaeber  has,  dur- 
ing Ae  c^l>n^on  of  the  Lprd*s  Supper,  been  obliged  to  take 
ijia  atMipQ  in  ihe  gallery.  Why  then  does  he  disingenuously 
evsidf ,  Mr.  Hair^  appeal?  What  does  it  matter,  as  regards 
4^  jpvopn^ty  or  correctness  of  the  principle,  whether  such  men 
V  Uowe  or  Leigbtpn  would  have  applied  for  communion  or 
ilidt }  Is  h^  4shan)ed  of  the  cons.equences  of  his  own  positions, 
tjbjit  lie  shrinks  from  meeting  them?  '  The  strict  communion- 
*•  ifly*  pays  one  of  kindred  spirit  to  Brainerd,  the  estimable 
1(^  Ward  of  $^rampore,  '  if  he  and  another  Baptist,  and 
'  j9Qd4ndge«  lived  together  in  a  country  where  there  were  no 
'.^Inpvehes  of  Christ,  ought,  on  his  own  principles,  to  shut 
'  ^nt  Poddridffe  from  communion,  though  he  could  commemo- 
'  niifee  thp  hQn-H  dei^th  no  where  else,  and  though  Doddridge 
'  lived  in  a  state  of  the  highest  communion  wira  God,  whue 
'^  AfB9  turo  Bantist^,  perhaps,  were  almost  too  loose  to  be  re- 
'  tiling  iQ  a  Coriatian  church.*  This  is  Mr.  Kinghom's  prin- 
^itot  iAd  he  may  indeed  esteem  himself  happy  uiat  he  is  not 
caUijiA  tp  act  upon  it,  and  may  bless  himself  that  he  haa  no 

Spltcatipns  frpm  such  troublesome  quarters  ;  but  still,  this  is 
B  glofioqa  prerogative  for  which  he  contends,  the  right  of 
the  holiest  and  best  of  men  from  €Mmmunion,- 


^P  have  knovt^n  some  amiable  and  pious  individuals  of  Mr. 
Kin^hcwn's  w%j  of  thinking,  who  have  groaned  under  this  re- 
Itiiltiqg  coqaequejice  of  their  unhappy  prejudice;  but  they 
faojirf  tbey  have  no  option  in  the  business.  There  is  a  rule 
wJ^icb  they  find  in  some  part  of  '  the  Gospel  according  to  Le- 
'  vitieiia/  which  they  take  to  be  peremptory  and  absolute,  that 
tbfiy  Wui  iiot  join  with  apaedobaptist  in  commemorating  the 
d«ani  nf  their  Saviour.  Tney  secretly  wish  that  the  law  ware 
othfrwise,  or,  aA  tbey  will  sometimes  say,  that  they  could  see 
the  matter  of  dutjr  in  a  different  light.  Were  they  to  follow 
the  impolae  of  their  kindest,  holiest  feelings,  it  would  lead 
then  to  velcome  to  communion  the  men  whom  they  repel.  But 
a  atarq,  positive  mandate  interposes  to  repress  those  feelings. 
YeU  if  it  is  without  a  murmur,  it  is  not  without  a  pang,  tbu 
thqr  yield  obedience  to  that  imaginary  law  which  divides  what 
Chnst  has  joined,  and  tears  asunder  the  members  of  his  mys- 
tical body.    They  may  think  it  impious  to  speculate  on  the 
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^easons  of  the  prohibition.  It  is  their  doty,  they  think,  like 
Abraham,  to  seize  the  kniFe,  and  sacrifice  their  noblest  aenti- 
mentA  by  an  act  of  implicit  obedience.  We  honour  their  con« 
scientiousness.  But  to  such  individuals  we  would  say.  Be 
sure  that  what  you  are  obeying  is  a  voice  from  Heaven.  If 
the  error  be  great,  of  acting,  on  the  pretended  flruidance  of  the 
Spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  word  of  Ch>d,  there  is  also  a  danger 
ot  acting,  on  the  supposed  authority  of  Scripture,  in  oppotition 
to  the  dictates  of  tne  Spirit.  Can,  then,  that  be  a  law  of 
Christ,  against  which  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart  rebel  in 
the  very  act  of  obedience  ?  Is  there  any  thing  like  snch  a  law 
in  the  whole  code  of  Christian  precept?  What,  with  siudi 
saints  of  God  must  I  not  even  eat  at  his  Table  7  What  can  oe 
in  more  direct  contradiction  to  the  Apostolic  reasoning?  *'  For- 
asmuch, then,  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as  he  did  ante 
us  who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I  that  I 
could  withstand  God  ?*' 

But  says  Mr.  Kinghom,  '  If  we  ask  for  no  more  than  that 
'  men  come  to  Christ's  terms^  are  ha  tenns  liable  to  this 
'  charge?'    Assuredly  not.    Those  who  come  not  to  Chriat'iB 
terms,  are  not  received  by  Christ ;  and  if  he  rejects  all  pasdo- 
baptists,  doubtless  his  mmisters  may.    This  is  precisely  what 
Mr.  Hall  maintains,  that  the  terms  of  communion  ong^t  to 
correspond  to  those  of  salvation.    But  when  Chriat  has  evi* 
dently  received  an  individual,  and  stamped  the  aaal  of  the 
Spirit  upon  his  character,  we  apprehend  that  that  person  most 
have  come  to  Christ's  terms, — to  the  terms  of  corniomiion  with 
Christ.    Mr.  Kinghorn  asks  for  much  more  than  thia;  bnt 
they  are  his  terms,  not  his  Master's.    That  ''  God  hath  re- 
'*  ceived"  the  individual,  forms  no  reason,  in  his  yieWj  that  the 
Church  should.    '  When  Christ  made  known  hia  terma  to  his 
'  disciples,'  he  says,  *  baptism  was  one  :  let  it  be  shewn- that 
'  this  part  of  bis  appointment  is  abrogated.'    Thia  is  apeeiooB 
enough,  and  has  imposed  upon  many  simple  people.    Bat 
what  can  be  more  unfair  than  the  attempt  to  conronnd  die  ab- 
rogation of  baptism  as  an  institute,  with  the  abrogation  of 
baptism  as  a  term  of  communion  with  Christ?    When  Chriat 
required  baptism  as  a  term  of  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit^  well 
might  the  Church  require  it.  When  it  was  a  temd  ofMlvatMNi, 
that  every  one  who  believed  should  also  be  baptized,  it  was  also 
a  legitimate  term  of  communion.     But,  as  a  condition  of  aal- 
vation,  if  it  has  not  been  formerly  abrogated,  it  has  nnder- 
gone  that  silent  repeal  which  has  resulted  from  its  being  no 
longer  the  inseparable  concomitant  of  true  faith.    It  is  BO 
longer,  even  in  the  view  of  the  strict-communionist,  an  indis* 
pensable  mark  or  a  necessary  evidence  of  piety.    What  Christ 
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requires  of  all  his  followers  is,  obedience,  por  does  he  receive 
.those  who  refuse  to  obey  him.  If  the  unbaptized  are  stiU  to 
.lie  ranked-among  the  disobedient  whom  Christ  rejects,  thefi 
Mr.  Kinghorn's  reasoning  is  good.  If  not,  it  is  quite  evident 
.toatf  since  the  time  at  which  Baptism  was  appointed,  some 
cliange  in  the  i^tate  of  Christ's  household  has  taken  place,  and 
thfU  a  want  of  light  does  not  nullify  the  obedience  of  tliose 
vbQ  are  tbought  to  mistake  the  letter  of  pne  particular  man- 
date. If  he  receives  the  unbaptized,  Baptism,  considered  as  a 
i^rm  of  admission  to  his  family,  is  so  far  abrogated.  If  he 
beistowB  equally  his  Divine  favours  on  the  baptized  and  the  un* 
baptized*  it  is  manifest  that  his  terms  are  complied  with.  Were 
a.  psedpbaptist  to  submit  to  immersion,  he  would  perform  hp 
.a^ptable  act,  for  it  would  not  be,  in  him,  an  act  of  obe^ 
dience  or  a  reasonable  service.  As  Bunyan  judiciously  argues, 
'  If  it  is  not  a  person's  light  that  giveth  being  to  a  precept*  it 
/  18,  his  light  and  faith  respecting  it,  that  can  alone  make  hiia 
'  perform  it  acceptably.^  The  strict-communionist  requires  of 
iiim  terms  that  it  is  morally  impossible  he  should  comply  with, 
demanding  a  change  of  opinion  as  a  test  of  allegiance;  $i 
change  of  opinion  not  in  the  slightest  degree  involving  hi^ 
religious  character ;  and  he  endeavours  to  attach  this  arbitrary 
and  intolerant  requisition  as  a  rider,  if  we  may  be  allowed  th^ 
.expression,  to  a  law  of  Christ.  But  when  he  says  that  he  asks 
for  no  more  than  that  men  come  to  Christ's  terms,  he  says 
what  is  manifestly  untrue.  They  are  terms  of  his  own  making  ; 
tertnp  for  which  Scripture  affords  not  the  shadow  of  support. 
That  there  is  no  direction  in  the  word  of  God  that  the  unoaip- 
iized  should  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  Mr.  Kin^horn  i^ 
obliged  to  concede  ;  and  his  only  reply  is  the  dogmatic  asser- 
tion, '  None  were  necessary  :  our  rule  is  the  direction  that  i^ 
.'  given.'  But  the  direction  that  is  given,  is,  to  receive  those 
,mu>m  Christ  has  received,  and  his  palpable  violation  of  this 
Tole  rests  wholly  on  the  assumption  that  the  unbaptized  ai^e 
f&xcepted.  The  exception  is  wholly  a  gratuitous  one,  a  hur 
maii  exception  attached  to  a  Divine  rule,  and  requiring  Inspi- 
ration to  make  it  valid  or  binding.  This  is  indeed  assuming 
something  beyond  a  dispensing  power ;  for,  as  good  John 
"Bunyan  ^ays,  it  is  '  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  contrtury 
'.  tp  .Gbd*s  word  and  our  own  principles.'  Mr.  Kinghom  aaks.: 
f  W^.n  that  term  which  Christ  devised,  became  a  term  which  ic^ 
'  devised  V  We  will  tell  him.  As  soon  as  it  ceased  to  be  a  term 
of  ^iritual  communion  with  Christ, — as  soon  as  the  exacting  of 
i,i  beci^me  inconsistent  with  Christ's  own  rule,  to  receive  tnpse 
whom  he  has  received,  and  fell  under  the  condemnation  at- 
tached to  dividing  the  body  of  Christ,  and  'withstanding  Qo'd/ 
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This  is   the  sum  of  the  argument    Mr.   Kino^hom  asks, 
whether, '  on  cool,  deliberate  reflection,  the  Eclectic  Renewer 
•  thinks  the  ctf^Ware  the  same/ — thie  case  of  the  primitive 
Christians  to  whom  the  rule  was  first  given,  and  the  case  of 
the  Baptists.    We  w'rll  answer  by  another  question  :     Does  he 
Buppo>e  ihat  general  rules  are  limited  to  specific  cases ;  or  that 
an  inspired  direction  was  given  without  regard  to  the  future 
circumstances  of  the  Church,  which,  it  was  foreseeOp  would 
occur?     Does  the  validity  of  the  reason,  '  CJod  .hath  received 
him,'  rest  on  the  circum.stances  of  the  case?     '  God  hath 
received   him,    Christ  hath   received   him,'    says   Buayan; 
therefore  do  you  receive  him.     There  ia  more  solidity  in  this 
argument  than  if  all  the  churches  of  God  had  received  him. 
This  receiving  then,  because  it  is  set  an  example  to  the 
Church,  is  such  as  must  needs  be  visible  to  them»  and.  is  best 
described  by  that  word  which  discovereth  the  visible  saint. 
Whoso,  therefore,  you  can  by  the  word  judge  (to  be)  a  visi- 
ble saint,  one  that  walketh  with  God,  you  mav  judge  by  the 
self-same  word  that  God  hath  received  him.    ^ow  liim  that 
God  receiveth  and  holdeth  communion  with«  him  you  should 
receive  and  hold  communion  with.    Will  any  say^  we  cannot 
believe  that  God  hath  received  any  but  such  as  are  baptised  ? 
I  will  not  suppose  a  brother  so  stupified,  and  therefore  to  that 
I  will  not  answer.    "  Receive  him  to  the  glory  of  God.**  This 
is  put  in  on  purpose  to  shew  what  dishonour  they  bring  to 
God,  who  despise  to  have  communion  with  them  who  yeti 
they  know,  have  communion  with  God.' 
Again,  under  his  tenth  reason,  Bunyan  adds :  '  Bear  with 
one  word  further.    What  greater  contempt  can  be  thromn 
upon  the  saints,  than  for  their  brethren  to  cast  them  off  (V 
debar  them  from  Church-communion  ?    Think  yon  not  thai 
the  world  may  have  ground  to  say.  Some  great  iniquity  lies 
hid  in  the  skirts  of  your  brethren,  when  in  truth  the  trans- 
gression is  yet  your  own  ?    But  I  say,  what  can  the  Chhrch 
do  more  to  the  sinners  or  openly  profane  ?    Civil  commerce 
you  will  have  with  the  worst,  and  what  more  have  you  with 
these  ?    Perhaps  you  will  say,  we  can  preach  and  praywith 
these,  and  hold  them  Christians,  saints,  and  godl^.    Well; 
but  let  me  ask  you  one  word  further :  Do  you  believe  tbat» 
of  very  conscience,  they  cannot  consent,  as  you,  to  that  of 
water-baptism,  and  that,  if  they  had  light  therein,  they  would 
as  willingly  do  it  as  you  ?    Why  then,  as  I  have  shewed  you, 
our  refusal  to  hold  communion  with  them  is  without  a  ground 
from  the  word  of  God.     But  can  you  commit  your  soul  to 
their  ministry,  and  join   with  them  in  prayer,  and  yet  not 
'  count  them  meet  for  other  Gospel  privileges  ?    I  would  know 
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*  a^  what  Scripture  you  do  it.  Perhaps  you  will  say,  I  com* 
tiul  DOt  mysoul  to  their  ministry,  only  hear  them  occasionally 
'.lot  trial.  If  this  be  all  the  respect  thou  bast  for  them  and 
f  their  ministry,  thou  mayst  have  as  much  for  the  worst  man 
'  living..  Buti!  if  thou  canst  hear  them  as  God^s  ministers,  and 
'jBtt-uoder  their  ministry  as  God^s  ordinance  ;  then,  shew  me 

*  where  God  hath  such  a  Gospel  ministry*  as  that  the  persons 
'  miDtstering  may  not,  though  desiring,  be  admitted  with  you  to 

*  the  closest  communion  of  saints.  Where  do  you  find  this  piece- 

*  meal  communion  with  men  that  profess  faith  and  holiness  as 

*  y<ni»  and  separation  from  the  world  ? 

'If  you  ODJect  that  my  principles  lead  me  to  have  commu- 
'  nioD.with  all,  I  answer.  With  all  as  afore  described,  if  they 
\  will. have  communion  with  me.  Object.  Then  you  may  have 
'  codliniinion  with  the  members  of  antichrist.  Amw.  If  there 
'  bjB  a  visible  saint  yet  remaining  in  that  church,  let  him  come 
^  to  UB^  and  we  will  have  communion  with  him.* 

His  §flh  reason  for  his  practice,  this  admirable  man  states 
to  be,  *  Because  a  failure  in  such  a  circumstance  as  water, 
^doth  not  unchristian  us.  This  must  needs  be  granted,  for 
'  that  thousands  of  thousands  that  could  not  consent  thereto 
'  as  we  have,  more  gloriously  than  we  are  like  to  do,  acquit- 
'  ted  themselves  and  their  Christianity  before  men,  and  are 
'  now  with  the  innumerable  company  of  angels  and  the  spirits 
'  of  just  men  made  perfect.  What  is  said  of  eating  or  the 
'  contrary,  may,  as  to  this,  be  said  of  water-baptism :  Neither* 
.'  if  I  be  baptised,  am  I  the  better*  neither,  if  I  be  not,  am  I 
'  the  worse ;— not  the  better  before  God,  not  the  worse  before 
'imen;  still  meaning,  as  Paul  doth,  provided  I  walk  accord- 
'  ing  to  my  light  with  God.  Otherwise  it  is  false ;  for  if  a 
'  man  that  seeth  it  to  be  his  duty,  shall  despisingly  neglect  it* 
'  or  if  .he  that  hath  no  faith  therein  shall  foolishly  take  it  up* 
'  both  these  are. for  this  the  worse,  being  convicted  in  them- 
'  selves  for  transgressors.  He,  therefore,  that  doth  it  accord- 
'  ing  to  his  light*  doth  well ;  and  he  that  doth  it  not,  or  dares 
'  not  do  it*  for  want  of  light,  doth  not  ill ;  for  he  approveth 
'his  heart  to  be  sincere  with  God  ;  he  dares  not  do  any  thing 
i  bat  by  light  in  the  word.  If,  therefore*  he  be  not  by  grace 
'  a  parteker  of  light  in  that  circumstance  which  thou  profess- 
'  est*  yet*  he  is  a  partaker  of  that  liberty  and  mercy  by  which 
'  thou  standest  He  hath  liberty  to  call  God  father,  as  thou* 
'  and  to  believe  he  shall  be  saved  by  Jesus ;  his  faith,  as  thine* 
'  has  purified  his  heart ;  he  is  tender  of  the  glory  of  God  as 
'  thou  art*  and  can  claim  by   grace  an  interest   in  heaven* 

*  which  thou   must  not  do  because  of  water.     Ye  are  both 
'  then  Christians  before  God  and  incn  without  it.     He  that 
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'  can,  let  him  preach  to  himself  by  that :  he  that  canhot»  let 
'him  preach  to  himself  by  the  promises.  But  yet,  let  ns  ie- 
'  joice  ill  God  together;  let  us  exalt  his  name  together******** 
'  The  best  of  baptisms  he  hath :  he  is  baptized  by  that  one 
'  spirit.  He  hath  the  heart  of  water-baptism ;  hie  wanteth 
'  only  the  outward  shew,  which,  if  he  had  it,  would  not  prbre 
'  him  a  truly  visible  saint;  it  would  not  tell  me  he  had  grace 
'  in  hi.)  heart.     It  is  no  characteristical  note  to  another,  of  my 

*  sonship  with  God.     Indeed,  it  is  a  sign  to  the  person  bap- 

*  tized,  and  a  help  to  his  own  faith  ;  he  should  kno^  b]r  that 
'  circumstance  that  he  hath  received  remission  of  sins,  if  his 

*  faith  be  as  true  as  his  being  baptized   is  felt  by  him.     But 

*  if,  for  want  of  light,  he  partake  not  of  that  sign,  his  faith 
'  can  see  it  in  other  things,  exceeding  ereat  and  precious  pro- 
'  mises.  Yea,  as  I  have  hinted  already,  if  he  appear  not  a 
'  brother  before,  he  appeareth  not  a  brother  by  that.  And 
'  those  that  shall  content  themselves  to  make  that  the  note  of 
'  visible  church-membership,  I  doubt,  make  things  not  much 
'better,  the  note  of  their  sonship  with  God.'* 

These  were  the  clear,  solid.  Scriptural  sentiments  which 
drew  down  upon  the  head  of  Bunyan,  the  coarse  and  splenetic 
reviling  of  the  strict-conimunionists  of  that  day.  These  are 
ivhat  Mr.  Kinphom  calls '  practically  undermininj^  the  authority 
'  of  Baptism.  We  have  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  cause  is^ 
in  the  many,  both  an  intolerant  and  a  malignant  toiritp  and 
that  the  Baptist  churches  that  have  dared  to  act  on  tne  princi* 
pie  of  Christian  communion,  have  been  in  particular  the  ob- 
jects of  this  malignity.  '  Ttiis,'  replies  Mr.  Knghom»  '  is  an 
'  accusation  I  never  heard  before,  and  it  is  of  so  seriods  a 
'  nature,  that  it  requires  better  evidence  than  the  mere  opinion 

*  of  the  Eclectic  Reviewer.*     He  shall  have  it. 

•  Be  intreated  to  believe  me,'  courteous  reader,'  says  Bun- 
yan, '  I  had  not  set  pen  to  paper  about  this  controvenn^»  had 

*  we  been  let  alone  at  quiet  in  our  Christian  communion;  Bat, 
'  being  assaulted  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  wherein  the  bre- 
'  thren  of  the  baptized  way  (as  they  had  their  opportunity! 
'  have  sought  to  break  us  in  pieces,  merely  because  we  ire  not 
'  in  their  way  all  baptized  first ;  I  could  not,  I  durst  hot  for- 
'  bear  to  do  a  little,  if  it  might  be,  to  settle  the  brethiheo,  and  to 
'  arm  them  against  the  attempts  which  also  of  late  th^y  begin 
'  to  revive  upon  us.  That  I  deny  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  or 
'  that  I   have  placed   one   piece   of  an    argument   against  it. 


•  Bunvan'i  Works,  vol.  i.  pp.  6S— 73. 
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*  <though  they  feign  it,)  is  nuite  without  colour  of  truth.    Ail  I 

*  say  is,  that  the  Church  or  Christ  hath  not  warrant  to  keep 
^  out  of  its  communion,  the  Christian  that  is  discovered  to  be  a 

*  visible  saint  by  the  word,  the  Christian  that  walketh  accord- 
'  ing  to  his  lieht  with  Qod.  I  will  not  make  reflections  upon 
'  those  unhandsome  brands  that  my  brethren  have  laid  upon 
^  me  for  this,  as,  that  I  am  a  machivilian,  a  fnan  devilish,  priad, 
^  imnletitt  presiimptnous,  and  the  like ;  neither  will  I  say»  aA 

*  they,  "  the  Lord  rebuke  thee  ;*'  words  fitter  to  be  spoke  to 
'  the  devil  than  a  brother.  What  Mr.  Kiffin  hath  done  in  the 
'  matter  I  forgive,  and  love  him  never  the  worse,  but  must 
'  stand  by  my  principles,  because  they  are  peaceable,  godly, 
^  profitable,  and  such  as  tend  to  the  edification  of  my  brother, 

*  and,  as  I  believe,  will  be  justified  in  the  day  ofjuds^ement/ 

It  is  indeed,  not  a  little  amusin?  to  iiad  the  PauPs  and 
Danvers's  and  Denn's  of  those  times,  telling  the  Author  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  man  of  the  greatest  |;enius  that  the 
-English  Baptists  have  the  honour  of  ranking  in  their  number, 
that  he  would  not  have  meddled  with  the  controversy  at  all, 
had  he  found  ^  anv  of  pftrts  that  would  divert  themselves  to 
'  take  notice  of*  him.  These  illustrious  persons  stigmatise 
honest  John  as  '  u  person  of  that  rank  that  need  not  to  be 
'  heeded  or  attended  to.'  '  Why  is  my  rank  so  mean/  he  re- 
plies, '  that  the  most  gracious  and  godly  among  you  ma^  hot 

*  duly  and  soberly  consider  of  what  I  have  said  ?  Was  it  not 
'  the  art  of  the  false  apostles  of  old  to  say  thus, — to  bespatter 

*  a  man  that  his  doctrine  mi^ht  be  disregarded  ?     Is  not  thi^ 

*  the  carpenter's  son  ?  and.  His  bodily  presence  is  weak  and  con- 
^  temptiote,  did  not  use  to  be  in  the  mouths  of  the  saints.'  Some 
of  these  worthy  strict-communionists,  we  find,  compared  him  to 
'  the  devil,  others  to  a  bedlam,  others  to  a  sot  and  the  like,  foi^ 
his  '  seeking  peace  and  truth  among  the  godly.*  Two  oif 
them,  however,  it  seems,  gave  pretty  good  evidence  thai 
atrict  communion  and  strict  moral  conduct  are  not  always 
united ; '  the  one*  (Mr.  Lamb)  '  having  given  his  profession  the 
'  lie,  and  for  the  other,  perhaps  they  that  know  his  life  will 

*  see  little  of  conscience  m  the  whole  of  his  religion.*  *  This 
'  I  thank  God  for,*  adds  Bunyan  in  conclusion,  '  that  some  of 
'  the  brethren  of  this  way  are  of  late  more  moderate  thanfor- 

*  merly,  and  that  those  that  retain  their  former  sourness  still, 
'  are  left  by  their  brethren  to  the  vinegar  of  their  own  spirits ; 

*  their  brethren  ingenuously  confessing,  that,   could  these  of 

*  their  company  bear  it,  they  have  liberty  in  their  own  souls  to 

*  communicate  with  saints  as  saints,  though  they  differ  about 
'  water-baptism.      Well,   God   banish    bitterness  out  of  the 
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tdtbou^hy  on  his  reasoning,  it  must  be  a  pre-requisite  to  public 
worehip  and  every  part*  of  moral  obedience.  For  diu»  aoga- 
ciouriy  he  arguea : 

'  The  Supreme  Lawgiver  has  expressly  enjoined — ^first,  to  make 
ditdples-^nen,  immediately  to  baptize  the  disciples — lastly  to  teach 
the  baptized  disciples  to  observe,  keep,  or  obey  his  laws  or  institu- 
tiooa.  It  must  be*  admitted,  that  church  •fellowship  and  the  JUprd't 
Sapper  fall  under  the  last  head ;  and  if  so,  then,  according  to  the  or* 
derof  ibe. commission,  men  can  no  more  be  admitted  to  church- 
fellowship  or  the  Lord's  Supper  before  baptism,  than  they  can  be  ad- 
auttted  to  baptism  before  they  are  made  aiscipjes.' 

But  unfortunately,  there  is  ndthing  about  admitting  to 
church-fellowship  in  the  passage,  and  the  aubstitution  of  those 
worde  in  the  place  of  teaching  titem  to  observe,  savours  more  of 
legerdemain  than  of  logic.  Mr.  M*Xean^a  argument  is,  that 
theorder  of  the  words  shews,  that  persons  must  be  baptized 
befaie  they  are  taug:ht  to  observe  what  Christ  has  commanded. 
Then  it  is  wron^,  it  seems,  to  teach  the  unbaptized  to  obey  the 
commands  of  Christ.  What  must  it  be,  to  sanction  unbaptized 
teachers  ?  But  some  things  must  be  taught  to  the  unbaptized, 
in  order  to  make  them  disiciples  at  all ;  and  a  person  who  had 
not  been  taught  to  observe,  or  who  had  not  observed,  some  of 
the*  ail  things'  which  are  commanded,  would  not  be  thought 
a  proper  subject  for  Christian  baptism.  By  what  means  are 
welo  gather  from  the  order  of  the  words,  how  much  or  how  little 
it  18  allowable  to  teach  the  unbaptized  to  observe.  May  he  be 
taught  to  observe  the  positive  ordiuance  of  Christian  worship  t 
•Wo  doubt  mtich  whether  the  Apostles  ever  inculcated  that 
ordiaance  on  the  unbaptized,  or  taught  it  as  a  duty  detached 
(ma  the  observance  of  the  Supper.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  Supper  constantly  formed  a  part  o^  their  reli- 
gioaa  observances  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and  that  any  were  admitted 
to  join  with  them  in  other  parts  of  Christian  worship,  who  were 
exdoded  from  this,  is  a  position  wholly  gratuitous.  Those  who 
will  not  allow  that  any  departure,  in  circumstantials,  from  the 
primitive  practice,  is  both  necessitated  and  warranted  by  the 
alterations  in  the  circumstances  of  society,  will  have  to  tread 
back  their  steps  further  than  they  may  be  aware  of.  But, 
waiving  this  point,  we  repeat  the  inquiry,  what  do . '  the  all 
'  things '  consist  of  which  are  to  be  taught  exclusively  to  the  * 
bapti^  ?  As  far  as  we  can  understand  the  expositors  referred 
to,  the  *  all  things '  is  a  figure  of  speech,  meanin?  one  thing,  for 
the  unbaptized  may  be  taught  to  observe  all  things  but  one. 
This  one  thing  is  the  Lord's  Supper;  and  when  we  ask  for  the 
proof  of  this  exception,  we  are  told,,  that  it '  falls  under  the 
^  bead*  of  thecal!  things,    fxquisite.demonstration  1.    
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'  Behold,  therefore,  gentle  reader/  says  Bunyaa  in  dispo- 
sing of  this  palmary  argument  of  his  strict-commanion  bre- 
thren; '  the  ground  on  which  these  brethren  lay  the  stress 
*'  of  their  separation  from  their  fellows,  is  nothing  else  bat '-'  a 
'  supposition/'  without  warrant,  skrewed  out  of  this  blessed 
'  word  of  God.  '  Strongly  supposed  !'  But  may  it  not  be  as 
'  strono;ly  supposed,  that  the  presence  and  blessing  of  the 
'  Lord  Jesus  with  his  ministers  is  laid  upon  the  samie  ground 
'  also?  For  thus  he  concludes  the  text,  "  And  lo !  I  am  with' 
'  you  always*  even  to  the  end  of  the  world/'  But  would,  I 
'  say«  any  man  from  these  words  conclude,  that  Christ  Jesus 
'  hath  here  promised  his  presence  only  to  them  that,  after 
'  discipling,  baptize  those  that  are  so  made ;  and  that  the^ 
'  that  do  not  baptize,  shall  neither  have  his  presence  nor  his 
'  blessing?  I  say  again,  should  any  so  conclude  hence, 
'  would  not  all  experience  prove  him  void  of  truth  t  The 
'  words,  therefore,  must  be  left  by  you  as  you  found  them : 
*■  they  favour  not  at  all  your  groundless  supposition.* 

The  other  thirteen  arguments  have  been  partly  noticed  in 
the  course  of  our  remarks,  and  we  have  no  room  to  particularize, 
nor  do  we  feel  it  necessary  to  refute  them.  But  we  cannot  take 
leave  of  the  subject,  without  adverting  to  what  Mr,  Kinghom 
is  pleased  to  term  '  the  grand  practical  argument  for  mixed 
'  communion — expediency.*  Our  readers  wul  judge  how  far 
either  Bunyan,  or  Mr,  Hall,  or  the  Eclectic  Reviejver  makes 
expediency  the  ground  of  the  argument.  Mr.  Kinghom.  how- 
ever, describes  certain  cases,  in  which  he  fears  that  expediency 
would  be  a  dangerous  counsellor, — although,  as  we  shall  see» 
he  has  no  objection  to  enlist  expediency  on  bis  own  side  when 
he  can.  -  His  first  case  is  that  of  a  psBdobaptist,  residinp;  in  a 
place  where  there  is  a  Baptist  churcn,  and  not  one  of  bis  own 
denomination :  '  it  is  to  him  so  expedient  to  be  admitted  to 
'  their  communion,  that  he  sometimes  is  tempted  to  try  whe« 
*  ther  he  cannot  gain  their  consent.*  What  he  ought  to  do  in 
such  a  case, — wnether  live  contentedly  in  the  neglect  of 
Christ's  ordinance,  or  endeavour  to  form  a  separate  .chnrch»  or 
remove  from  the  place,  or  '  go  to  the  Establishment,'— rMr. 
Kinghorn  does  not  inform  us.  How  far  such  an  indiyidnal  sq 
applying,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  a  community  who  would  tell 
him  that  his  baptism  was  a  nullity,  can  be  with  propriety  re- 
presented as  acting  on  the  principle  of  expediency*  we  submit 
to  his  '  cool,  deliberate  judgement.'*    The  next  case  is,  where 

*  A  case  of  this  kind  was  submitted  to  the  Iste  Dr.  Gill  ^J^ 
church  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  strict-communioD  party,  being 
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die  opinion  of  different  parts  of  a  family  may  be  divided.    '  It 
'  would  be  so  desirable  to  keep  them  together,  if  it  can  be 
*  done,  that  for  this  purpose  mixed  communion  would  be  very 
'  expedient*  In  relation  to  this  point,  we  will  not  appeal  to  Mr. 
Kinghom,  but  to  Christian  fathers  and  Christian  husbands, 
ivhether  expediency  is  precisely  the  word  that  they  think  ought 
to  be  applied  to  tne  desire  of  a  Christian  family  to  unite  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     Whence  comes  this  ruth- 
lees  system  which  would  pour  contempt  on  the  best  affections 
of  our  nature,  in  their  holiest  exercise*  and  term  the  union  of 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  in  the  most  solemn  office  of 
Christian  devotion,  a  matter  of  expediency  ?    Possibly,  Mr. 
Kinghom  may  think,  that  if  a  Baptist  should  commit  the  sin 
of  marrying  a  psedobaptist,  he  ought  to  bear  the  punishment 
which  the  strict-communion  law  inflicts  upon  him.    But  what 
if  one  of  the  parties  should  have  received  light  in  this  matter 
after  Baptism  :  must  he  be  punished  for  becoming  a  Baptist  ? 
Since  Mr.  K.  supposes  a  case,  we  will  put  a  real  one, — ^tnat  of 
a  pedobaptist  husband  debarred,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
Im,  from  accompanying  his  aged  companion  to  the  Lord's 
Tabled  by  which  the  feelings  of   both  were  alike  outraged. 
On  the  same  church  devolved  the  honour  and  duty  of   an- 
nouncing to  a  most  respectable  Baptist   gentleman  and  his 
lady,  that  their  daughters,   members  of  a  psedobaptist  church, 
coiud  not*  be  admitted  with  their  parents.    Expediency  or  in- 
expediency in  cases  like  these,  is  not  a  consideration  that  we 
should  feel  inclined   to  insist  upon,  but  tlie  palpable  impro- 
priety of  the  proceeding,  and  the  infinitely  strong  presumption 
it  arords,  that  the  hypothesis  in  which  such  regulations  origi- 
nate, cannot  be  a  law  of  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  our  firm  persuasion,  that  the  g^rand 
aignment  for  strict-communion,  in  the  view  of  the  inajonty  of 
'its  abettors,  is  expediency,  and  expediency  only.  In  Mr. 
Kinehom's  reply  to  Mr.  HhII,  he  tells  us  (in  the  preface),  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  rest  the  argument  on  expediency,  but  he 
endeavours,  nevertheless,  to  avail  himself  of  this  amument. 
'  The  eminent  John  Bunyan,'  he  says,  '  who  zealously  advo- 
'  Gated  the  cause  of  mixed  communion,  seems  to  have  had  no 
'  great  success  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Baptists,*  What, 


dent  that  the  decision  of  the  learned  umpire  would  be  in  their  favour  ; 
but  when  the  Dr.  was  told  that  the  paedobaptists  could  not  cnmmuni- 
cate  with  any  other  church,  he,  without  hesitation,  gave  his  opinion 
10  fiivour  of  mixed  communion,  as  a  matter  not  of  expediency,  but  of 
bonnden'daty. 
Vol.  XXIII.  N.S.  3  B 
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then,  are  the  interests  of  the  Baptists  ?    Are  they  those  of  i 
]^arty,  or  those  of  Truth  and  Godliness  ?    That  the  treatmeat 
Bunynn  met  with,  did  not  promote  the  interests  of  the  Bap- 
tists* we  can  readily  imagine;  and  the  interests  of  the  Baptists 
have  been  not  a  little  injured  in  more  recent  times  by  a  simibr 
spirit.     Mr.  Kingborn  does  not  see  it  in  this  light.     He  trem- 
bles for  the  existence  of  the   Baptist   denomination,   should 
mixed  communion  prevail.     We  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  if  he  could  be  brought  round  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Hall 
and  Dr.  Ryland  on  this  point,  and  believe  with  them  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  Baptists  require  but  the  removal  of  this  ob- 
stacle, to  extend  themselves  indelinilelyy  he  would  soon  see 
the  whole  subject  in  a  new  liglir.     But,  however  this  may  be, 
we  know  that  this  is  the  case  with  many.    There  is  a  large 
proportion   of  persons   in   Rtrict-conimunion   churches,  whose 
objection  relates  not  to  admitting  paidobaptists  to  communioo. 
but  to  church-membership.     What,  they  say,  if  the  pedobap- 
tists  should  b^'come  a  majority  ?    These  good  people  do  not 
comprehend  very  distinctly  the  logic  about  our  Lord*8  com- 
mission, but  they  can  understand  the  expediency  of  keeping 
their  church  to  themselves,  and  not  letting  pasdobaptists  have 
votes  in  their  societies.     An  instance  came  to  our  knowledge 
very  recently,  in  which    this  argument   wrought   so    power- 
fully on  the  female  part  of  tlie  society,  that  it  was  notoriuaaly 
the  ground  on  which  they  attended  in  a  body,  according  to  a 
pre-concerted  plan,  to  out-number  the  majority  of  the  male 
members,  who,  with  the  pastor  at  their  head,  wished  to  adopt 
the  Scriptural   principle  of  Christian  communion.     It  is  but 
fair  to  mention,  however,  that  some  of  them  were  told  by  a 
wortliy   deacon,  that   if  pa?dobaptists   were   admitted  to    the 
C/hurch,  Socininns  and  Antinomians  might  follow. 

Mr.  Kins^liorn,  however,  will  nfrree  with  us,  that  the  simple 
question  to  be  detennined  is,  What  is  the  law  of  Christ?  and 
that  i)eini;  ascertained,  it  is  the  duty  as  well  of  churches  as  of 
individuals  to  adhere  to  it  at  the  hazard  of  any  apprehended 
consequences.  If  it  be  against  his  will,  and  in  opposition  to 
his  directions,  that  we  reject  those  whom  he  has  received, 
then,  to  persist  in  so  doing  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of 
the  Baptists,  is  but  doing  evil  that  good  may  come.  The 
cause  of  God  and  truth  stands  in  no  need  of  a  narrow,  jealous. 
sectarian  policy,  nor  cun  it  be  served  by  it.  And  as  for  the 
B  intist  interest,  may  we  he  allowed  to  say»  that  its  perpetuity 
and  prosperity  will,  under  God,  depend  far  less  on  the  zed 
with  which  the  churches  contend  for  the  honour  of  holding  up 
to  view  one  neglected  truth,  than  on  the  fidelity  with  whica 
they  adhere  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  system ;  that  thej 
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are  in  far  more  danger  from  the  Antinoiiiian  leaven,  than  from 
any  possible  consequences  of  mixed  communion ;  and  that 
every  Iei;itimate  interest  of  the  denomination  has  been  far  more 
effectively  8er\'ed  by  the  holy  examples  and  apostolic  labours 
of  its  Pearces  and  Fullers,  Wards  and  Careys,  Stennetls  and 
FawcettSy  than  by  all  the  angry  discubsions  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  su))ject  of  Baptism. 


Art.  IX,  Foreign  Scenes  and  Travelling  Recreations,  By  John 
Hoirison,  Esq.  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's  Service, 
and  Author  of  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 
Price  158.     Edinburgh,  18t^. 

T^HE  former  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Hovvison  was  presented 

*    to  us,  was  in  the   year  1821,  on  his   return   from   Upper 

Canada.*     Since  then,  he  has  been  passing  part  of  his  •  life 

•  at  Se.i,'  and  has  visited  the  Island  of  Cuba,  New  Providence, 
and  the  Deckan.  We  frankly  confess  that  he  appears  to  us 
improved  by  his  travels,  and  he  has  furnished  us  with  two  very 
entertaining  volumes  of  light  reading,  containing  much  pictu- 
resque description  and  desultory  information  connected  with 
foreij^n  scenes  and  foreign  manners. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  the  political  destiny  of  Cuba 
is  a  subject  of  so  much  anxious  speculation,  the  most  inter- 
esting article  in  the  Contents  will  be,  '  The  City  of  Havana.* 
Humboldt,  who  visited  the  island  in  1800,  remarks,  that '  not- 
'  withstanding  the  increase  of  the  black  population,  we  seem 
'  to  be  nearer  Cadiz  and  the   United   States  of  North  America 

•  at  Caracas  and  the  Havanna,  than  in   any  other  part  of  the 
.  *  New  World,'  and  that '  in  no  other  part  of  Spanish  America, 

•  had  civilization  assumed  a  more  European  physiognomy. '+  The 
port  has  been  considered  as  the  principal  maritime  key  of  the 
West  Indies ;  it  is  at  least  the  key  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  of  all  the  maritime  frontier  of  the  United  States.  The 
occupation  of  this  Island  concerns  almost  equally  the  North 
American,  Mexican,  Guatemalan,  and  Colombian  Republics, 
and  the  British  Empire.  *  Some  of  our  highest  interests, 
'  political  and  commercial,*  remarks  Mr.  Poinsett  in  his  Notes 
OQ  Mexico,  '  are  involved  in  its  fate.'  Long  have  his  country- 
men jealously  watched  the  proceedin^js  of  the  British  Cabinet 
in  reference  to  this  coveted  possession.    The  following  lan- 


•  Eclect.  Rev,  N.S,  vol.  xviii.  p.  352.    f  P^rs.  Narr.  vol.  iii.  p.  472. 
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(^uaETe  was  held  on  this  subject  five  or  six  years  ago   by  Mr. 
Robinson,  late  American  consul  at  CaracuiB. 

<  Should  Great  Britain  gain  possession  of  the  island  of  Cubat  it 
would,  no  doubt,  be  in  her  power  to  retain  it  for  a  loi^  tine ; 
by  the  establishment  of  extensive  arsenals  at  the  port  of  H  ~ 
she  wouldf  likewise*  be  able  to  keep  there  an  immenae  fleet ;  ■ 
in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  United  States,  the  vast  oomneice  if 
the  river  Mississippi,  and  that  of  all  the  Mexican  Golf,  would  hi 
seriuusly  annoyed,  and,  perhaps,  entirely  suspended.  All  this  ee 
admit ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  predict,  that  ia  km 
than  half  a  centuiy  hence,  when  the  United  States  shall  liaveapopa^ 
lation  excecding^r/y  millions,  and  a  naval  force,  such  as  the  cstcaC 
of  their  maritime  resources  will  then  enable  them  to  iiiaiiitaiB«  tkf 
island  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  all  the  Antilles,  and  the  commeroe  ef  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  republic.  This  ides 
docs  not  spring  from  any  ill-will  towards  other  nations,  but  is  lasulf 
a  hint  to  the  governments  of  the  Old  World,  that  their  estaUishsscili 
in  the  New  are  limited  to  a  short  duration;  and  that  every  nevau 
tempt,  whether  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  or  any  other  nation,  to 
oppose  I  he  natural  and  inevitable  progress  of  the  United  States,  bv 
pUnting  rival posUf  cither  on  the  continent  or  islands  adjacent,  wh 
only  tend  to  an  earlier  development  of  our  resources :  and,  luaii 
([uently,  accelerate  the  epoch,  when  tlic  power  of  our  republic  vil 
be  felt  and  acknowlcdt;ed  over  the  western  Iicmisphere. 

*  Ea^t  and  West  Florida  must  be  incorporated  in  our  federative 
states,  either  by  treat//  or  conquest.  We  have  already  experienecd 
the  fatal  consequences  of  permitting  that  section  of  the  ooiittnenl  to 
be  held  by  nations  hostile  to  our  interests,  and  jealous  of  oorppss- 
pcrity.  Our  citizens  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  nasi 
no  longer  be  exposed  to  invasion  and  massacre,  in  consequence  of 
the  impotence  and  dispositions  of  a  neutral  power  in  the  Floridss. 
The  security  of  the  vast  commerce  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  pro^ 
perity  of  our  great  western  states,  must  not  be  jeopardised  by  al- 
lowing any  foreign  nation  to  possess  the  important  maritiflsd  keys  of 
East  and  West  Florida. 

'  If  Great  Britain  should  hoist  her  royal  banners  at  Havana, 
make  it  the  depot  of  her  navy,  and  the  Gibraltar  of  the  West 
wc  must  then  make  Pensacola  and  Espiritu   Santo  our  two 
southern  arsenals  ;  and  if  we  are  to  become  rivals  for  supremacy 
the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  then  be  it  so, 

*  Before  we  close  our  remarks  on  this  important  ffub{ect«  we 
it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  probability  that  Cuba  will  asl 
remain  long  under  any  foreign  dag,  hut  will  become  an  indcpeadeot 
power,  under  the  protection  of  tUa  United  States.  We  know  that 
this  is  the  xvish,  and  we  are  likewise  certain  it  is  the  iniertai  of 
the  people  of  that  island.  It  has  not  escaped  the  penetration  of  sU 
the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  that  Spain  cannot  protect  thev 
during  war;  and,  consec]uently,  tiiey  know  that  every  war  in  whick 
^he  may  in  future  be  engaged,  exposes  them,  not  only  to  have  tlMir 
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c«minerce  destroyed,  but  to  invasion  and  conquest.  Under  these 
circuiDstances,  independent  of  all  political  enmity  to  the  government 
^  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  have  no  common  interests  with  her. 
The  products  of  the  island  are  valuable,  in  proportion  as  they  can*  with- 
4int  restriction,  be  sent  to  every  part  of  the  world ;  and  the  articles  ne- 
cessary for  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  be 
euppKed  from  Spain,  and  therefore  must  be  furnished  by  other  nations. 

*  The  city  of  Havana  and  its  environs,  at  this  day,  consume  more 
flour  and  provisions  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  than  Jamaica, 
or  any  otner  island  in  the  West  Indies.  One  hundred  and  ivaenty 
tkmuand  barrels  qfjbur,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  other  pro- 
vsMW,  are  now  annually  carried  to  Havana  from  the  United  States. 

^  The  eaormous  influx  of  negroes  into  the  island  of  Cuba,  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  inattention  of  the  planters  to  the  culture  of 
provisioss,  have  rendered  the  island  completely  dependent  on  foreign 
aupplies,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  Suspend  all  commerce 
witn  Havana,  by  a  strict  blockade  of  its  port,  for  only  four  or  five 
fDoaths,  and  the  city,  with  all  its  famous  fortifications,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  without  firing  a  gun. 

*  The  United  States  at  present  have  a  greater  tonnage  employed 
in  tte  tnule  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  West 
India  islands.  From  our  proximity,  as  well  as  the  enterprise  of  our 
citiaens,  and  'more  especially  from  our  being  the  great  source  from 
whence  must  be  derived  flour  and  other  provisions,  we  must  always  en- 
joy a  considerable  portion  of  its  commerce.  If  it  become  independent, 

we  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  such  portion  of  the  trade  as  will  fall 
to  our  lot,  from  the  circumstances  just  suggested  ;  and  we  shall  feel 
pleasure  in  beholding  the  island  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  giving  to  none  any  exclusive  privileges.' 

Robinson* s  Memoirs^  Vol,  IL  pp.  297 — 301 . 

The  same  jealousy  of  this  country,  but  tempered  by  more 
gentlemanly  feeling  and  a  less  pugnacious  spirit,  is  discovered 
by  Mr  Poinsett. 

*  The  size,  the  wealth,  the  population,  and  especially  the  position 
of  this  Island,  render  it  an  object  of  great  political  importance.  The 
Europeans,  and  most  of  the  Creoles,  who  possess  large  estates,  are 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  mother  country,  under  all  circumstances : 
aome  of  the  Creoles,  on  the  contrary,  are  disposed  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  Spain,  lightly  as  it  bears  upon  them,  and  to  declare  Cuba  an 
independent  government.  The  dread  of  the  slave  population  and  of 
the  lower  class  of  whites  in  the  cities,  will  probably  constrain  them 
to  be  tranquil.  What  part  they  may  take,  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
being  made  upon  the  Island  by  the  free  government  of  Mexico  or 
Colombia,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  is  probable,  that  some  efibrt  will 
be  made  by  those  countries,  to  revolutionize  or  to  reduce  the  Island. 
For  so  long  as  Spain  holds  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  the  coast  of  the  main, 
and  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  open  to  her  fleets  and  armies. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  course  pursued  by  Colombia, 
with  regard  to  their  slave    population,  will  prevent  the  Creoles  of 
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Cuba  from  listening  to  any  proposals  from  that  quarter.  IVs  ■  s 
subject  highly  important  to  our  Southern  Ailantic  Sutei.  aad  I  h 
glad  to  find,  that  every  precaution  will  be  used  to  prevent  the  black 
population  from  gaining  an  ascendancy  in  this  Island. 

*  Whut,  however,  i  dread  still   more,  and  what  ia   mj  opisifla 
would  be  much  more  detrimental  to  our  interests,  ia  the  occapatioB 
of  this  island  by  a  great  maritime  power.     Such  an  evcoi  womdM 
only  deprive  us  of  this  extensive  and  profitable  branch  of  comaeite, 
but,  in  ewe  of  war  with  that  nation,  (an  event  which  woaldprobabl? 
be  hastened  by  our  proximity,)  would  give  her  a  milicarj  postioat 
from  whence  she  might  annihilate  all  our  conmeroe  in  these  seas 
might  invade  our  defenceless  southern  maritime  froocier^  vheacm 
she  thought  proper — and  might  cfiectually  blocluule  all  the  poru,  sad 
shut  up  the  outlets  of  our  great  western  waters.' 

This  gentleman  gives  his  opinion  too,  that  the  AmericaDt 
'  ought  to  be  sntisiied  that  it  should  remain  dependent  on 
•  Spain,  or,  iu  good  time,  be  entirely  independent.'  But  be 
subsequently  gives  pretty  good  reason  why  it  ahould  not  be 
left  in  the  nominal  possession  of  the  Spanish  GovemmenL 


<  I  cannot  take  leave  of  Cuba,  «vithout  adverting  to  the 
system  of  piracy,  organized  by  the  lawless  banditti  of  Hawaaaaad 
Regla,  and  countenanced  and  protected  by  the  subaltern  fwthffripft 
of  the  Island. 

<  The  pirates  are  so  numerous  and  daring,  and  tlieir  leaders  hait 
acquired  so  much  wealth  by  plunder,  that  the  timid  are  awedpaadihc 
corrupt  are  bribed  to  pass  unnoticed  their  frequent  and  Migrant  v^ 
lations  of  the  laws* 

<  From  Rcgla,  vessels  proceed  on  niratical  emiseaf  and  rcinra 
openly.    The  plundered  goods  are  storea  and  sold  with  scaraalT  a  do- 
cent  attempt  to  conceal  the  manner  in  which  they  were  aeqnirvd. 
Persons  well  known  in  Havana,  have  proposed  to  the  owners  of  fast- 
sailing  American  vessels  to  purchase  them,  avowing  their  inteatioo 
to  convert  them  into  cruisers.     Attempts  have  been  made  to  cot  soch 
vessels  out  (if  the  harbour,  and  to  obtain  forcible  posseasion  of  ihea. 
Articles    plundered  on  the  high  seas,  have  been  publidir  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  city,  and  when  identified  as  such,  persona  nave  beca 
brought  to  swear  that  they  were  their  property,  and  bningfat  by  then 
from  otiicr  parts  of  the  Island.    These  men  care  not  to  elode 
tion,  for  they  are  sure  to  escape  punishment,  or  even  the 
of  their  plunder.     Although  1  believe  that  the  subaltern 
alune  profit  by  the  sale  of  temporal  indulgencies,  and  by  conniTiMat 
this  system  of  villany,  still,  the  higher  authorities  of  the  Island  are 
not  free  from  censure. 

•  When  the  British  squadron  arrived  here,  with  an  order  from  iha 
Spanish  government  to  the  captain-general,  directing  him  lo  co- 
operate with  the  commander  in  suppressing  piracy,  that  ofBoer  re- 
fused to  do  BOt  and  declared  that  he  had  no  disposeable  force.  At 
that  moment  there  were  nearly  five  thousa.id  men  in  Havanai  and  a 
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Ijing  hi  thehaibour,  of  three  corvettes,  of  twenty-six  guns  each, 
m  brig  of  war,  and  four  schooners.  This  fleet  has  never  been  sent 
agaiost  the  pirates,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  no  instance  has 
a  veasel  under  the  Spanish  flag  been  plundered  by  them. 

*  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting,  that  piracy  will  not  be  completely 
pat  a  atop  to,  until  the  public  authorities  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
ara  compelled  to  expel  from  their  territory,  all  who  are  known  to  be 
CDffaged  either  in  fitting  out  licensed  or  unlicensed  piratical  vessels, 
or  in  receiving  and  selling  goods  plundered  on  the  high  seas.  Ail  the 
greal  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  ought  to  unite  to  induce  or  to 
compel  Spain  to  adopt  some  such  measure.  If  that  nation  does  not  pos- 
iCM  the  power  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  the  United  States  ought  to 
lend  the  necessary  aid  to  insure  its  execution. 

Mr.  Howison  does  not  enter  into  these  political  speculations^ 
bnt,  in  approaching  the  Havana,  occupies  himself  with  hin 
pencil. 

*  On  rounding  the  Morro  castle,  and  entering  the  harbour,  an  in* 

tareating  scene  presents  itself.    In  front,  one  sees  a  forest  of  masts, 

surmounted  with  the  flags  of  all  nations,  and  vessels  of  every  descrip* 

tion,  firom  the  ship  of  war  to  the  coasting-sloop,  lie  at  anchor  a- 

ronnd  him.    On  one  side,  a  high  ridge  of  rocks,  crowned  with  formi- 

dable  batteries,  extends  along  the  water's  edge  ;  and  on  the  other  ara 

dustera  of  houses  fancifully  painted  and  adorned  with  verandas,  ter- 

.  racaa,  and  balconies,  where  groupes  of  Spanish  ladies  sit  enioying  the 

aea4ireeie,  and  slaves  stroll  idly,  awaiting  their  master's  call.    A  litr 

tie  way  oft  the  antique  towers  of  a  convent  rise  with  sober  majesty, 

and,  in  the  distance,  spires  of  various  architecture  project  into  the 

dear  balmy  atmosphere  above,  while  the  deep  tolling  of  their  bells 

comes  upon  the  ear  with  varying  loudness.       Small  boats  with 

painted  awnings  glide  about  in  every  direction,  conveying  people  to 

and  from  the  aiflerent  vessels ;  and  the  snatches  of  barbarous  Spanish 

which  reach  the  ear  as  they  pass  and  repass,  forcibly  remind  the 

stranger  that  he  is  in  a  foreign  land.' 

The  wharfs  at  Havana  are  very  extensive  and  commodious, 
and  are  always  thronged  with  people.  '  I  have  never  seen 
'  80  much  shipping/  says  Mr.  Poinsett, '  and  such  an  appear- 
'  ance  of  business  in  any  port  of  the  United  States,  except 
'  New  York  ;  and  there  it  is  not,  as  here,  concentrated  in  one 
'  spot.  The  heat  of  the  sun  reflected  from  the  harbour,  the 
habbub  that  prevails,  and  the  frightful  black  figures  that  create 
it,  give  the  scene  no  very  pleasing  character.  The  streets  of 
the  city  are  narrow  and,  in  the  rainy  season,  excessively  dirty, 
— ^  the  narrowest  and  dirtiest/  says  the  American  Traveller^ 
'  in  Christendom.  In  some  of  the  towns  of  Asia,  I  have  seen 
'  the  streets  of  a  whole  town  as  narrow,  as  filthy,  and  as  bad- 
*  ly  paved  ;  and  some  few  streets  in  Lisbon  and  in  the  towns  of 
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*  the  south  of  Europe,  are  altnost  equal  to  those  of  Hafana/ 
The  houses  never  exceed  two  stories,  and  are  usually  ^inted 
blue,  or  some  other  bright  colour ;  and  no  public  boildinfv 
meet  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  except  the  govemor^s  palace  ard 
the  churches,  none  of  which  have  afw-  exterior  reenlantv  t  r 
beauty  of  architecture.  The  interior  of  seyeral  of  tnem,  hm- 
ever,  is  sufRciently  grand  and  imposing.  The  most  magnifi- 
cent, in  point  of  furniture  and  decoration,  is  that  of  Sao  Do- 
mingo ;  out  the  noble  dimensions,  double  range  of  Gothic  ar- 
ches, and  lofty  roof  give  to  the  church  of  San  Francisco  a 
more  impressive  effect.  The  number  of  priests  in  Havana  ei- 
ceeds  four  hundred.  '  With  a  few  exceptions/  says  Mr.  How- 
ison,  '  they  neither  deserve  nor  enjoy  the  rpspect  of  the  cooi- 
'  raunity.' 

*  However,  no  one  dares  openly  to  apeak  against  them.  Is  Ha- 
vana, the  church  ia  nearly  omnipotent,  and  every  man  laeb  hinaelf 
under  its  immediate  jurisdiction.  Moat  people,  thcfclbffe,  stiend 
nasa  regularly,  make  confeaaion,  uncover  frhen  psssing  ardigioiia  ea- 
tabliahroent  of  any  kind,  and  stand  atill  in  the  streets*  or  stop  their 
volantos  the  moment  the  vesper  bell  begina  ringing ;  but  they  go  no 
further ;  and  the  prieata  do  not  aeem  at  all  anxious  that  the  pnctice 
of  auch  individuala  should  correapond  to  their  profiMsioa.  Tlie 
prieats  ahew,  by  their  peraonal  appearance,  that  they  do  not  pmctioe 
thoae  auateritiea  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  nceesasiy  oos- 
Gomitanta  of  a  monastic  life.  The  aenaual  and  unmeaiiiM  coonlc- 
nances  that  encircle  the  altars  of  the  churches,  and  the  Icvilf  and  in- 
difference with  which  the  moat  aacred  parta  of  the  setrioe  sie  har- 
ried through,  would  shock  and  aurpriae  a  Protestant,  were  he  ts  at- 
tend mass  in  the  expectation  of  finding  the  monks  those  sdIbbb, 
majestic,  and  awe-inspiring  peraona  which  people  who  hste  aevei 
viaited  Catholic  countrica,  oAen  imagine  them  to  be.' 

Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  state  of  society  in  this  city. 
The  lower  classes,  including  the  three  descriptions  of  free 
blacks,  slaves,  and  Spaniards,  are  all  alike  dissolute  amd  an- 

{principled.     Assassinations  are  so  frequent  that  tfacj  excite 
ittle  attention  ;  and  assault  and  robbery  are  matters  of  eoane 
when  a  man  passes  alone,  and  at  night,  through  a  soKtarv 

Juarter  of  the  town.  '  I  believe,*  says  Mr.  Howison,  (and  Mr. 
^oinsett  makes  a  similar  statement,)  '  this  city  is  the  acane  of 
'  more  outra(;es  and  daring  crimes  than  any  other  of  ita  sixs  ia 
*  the  civilized  world/ 

*  Several  assassinations  take  place  in  the  streets  every  week  s  hot 
one  will  not  learn  this  from  its  newspapers  or  from  the  SoMnuda 
themselves,  both  the  government  ana  private  individuals  beaf 
anxioua  to  conceal  from  foreigncra  the  reproachful  stste  of  iheb  leva. 
When  the  dead  body  of  a  atranger,  or  person  of  low  rank  is  fbaad,it 
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it  laid  oo  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  prison,  and  is  allovred  to  re- 
naia  there  till  claimed  or  recognised  by  relationB  or  acquaintances; 
and»  therefore,  those  alone  who  have  occasion  to  pass  the  place  oi' 
expoture  early  in  the  morning,  know  how  oflen  a  murder  is  com- 
mitted. 

<  This  depraved  and  lawless  state  of  things  may  be  ascribed  to 
diree  causes;  the  inefficiency  of  the  police, — the  love  of  gaming  and 
dinipation  that  prevails  among  the  lower  orders, — and  the  facility 
with  which  absolution  of  the  greatest  crimes  can  be  obtained  from 
thoae  to  whom  the  people  are  taught  to  intrust  their  consciences  and 

S ritual  concerns.  In  fact,  the  Catholic  religion,  as  it  now  exists  in 
ba,  tends  to  encourage,  rather  than  to  check  vice.  We  shall  sup- 
pose, for  example,  that  a  man  makes  himself  master  of  one  hundred 
dollars  by  robbing  or  by  murdering  another,  and  that  the  church 
grants  him  absolution  for  half  the  sum  thus  lawlessly  obtained,  it  is 
evident  that  he  will  gain  fifty  dollars  by  the  whole  transaction,  and 
think  himself  as  innocent  as  he  was  before  he  committed  the  crime. 
The  negligence  of  the  police  enables  four  fiflhs  of  the  offenders  to  es- 
cape detection  ;  and  no  man  need  mount  the  Havana  scafibld,  what- 
ever be  his  crime,  if  he  has  the  means  of  ministering  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  church,  and  of  bribing  the  civil  authorities.  A  poor,  friendless 
criminal  is  executed  a  Tew  days  afler  sentence  is  pronounced  upon 
him ;  but  a'  person  of  wealth  and  influence  generally  manages  to  put 
off  capital  punishment  for  a  series  of  years,  and  at  last  to  get  it  com- 
nintea  to  fine  or  imprisonment.' 

Three  instances  of  this  kind  came  to  the  Writer's  knowledge 
while  in  Cuba.  In  one  case,  two  girls  were  found  guilty  of 
haying  murdered  their  mother  under  circumstances  of  the 
deepest  atrocity,  were  condemned  to  death,  and  the  day  was 
twice  fixed  for  their  execution ;  but  their  uncle,  by  paying 
large  sums  to  the  church,  succeeded  in  deferring  each  time 
their  execution,  and  at  length  be  found  means  to  persuade  the 
civil  authorities  to  let  them  escape.  A  Spaniard  who  had 
murdered  a  priest  for  carrying  on  a  criminal  correspondence 
with  his  wife,  was  condemned  to  death,  but,  by  means  of 
bribery,  succeeded  in  delaying  his  execution  for  more  than  two 
years.  At  length,  his  funds  being  exhausted,  he  was  hurried 
to  the  scaffold.  The  third  case  was  that  of  a  mulatto  whose 
execution  Mr.  Howison  witnessed.  He  had  been  found  guilty 
of  murder  seven  years  before,  but,  by  occasionally  paying 
money  to  the  church,  had  obtained  a  series  of  respites,  till  at 
tengtn,  his  resources  were  exhausted,  and  the  priests  resigned 
him  to  the  executioner. 

This  frightful  picture  of  the  moral  state  of  society,  receives 
a  finishing  touch  in  the  following  paragraph. 

*  It  is  evident  that,  however  interesting  the  objects  with  which  a 
in  is  surrounded  may  be,  he  will  overlook  thera  all  if  he  ii  nwartt 
V0L.XXIII.N.S.  3  C 
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that  his  life  is  in  danger.  Therefore*  most  foreigners,  on  arriving  in 
}-<  uvana,  think  more  about  the  }  ellow  fever  than  any  thing  eUe.  The 
faial  eilcctB  of  this  disease  arc  forced  upon  their  attention  no  fre- 
nuently*  and  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  none  but  those  who  pos- 
sess a  large  sliare  of  philosophical  coolness  can  regard  its  ravages 
\iitli  indifference.  At  the  boarding-house»  a  man  seldom  sits  down  at 
table  without  perceiving  that  one  or  two  of  the  usual  party  are  absent. 
If  he  inquires  for  them,  he  is  told  that  they  lie  dangerously  iU»  and 
in  the  course  of  next  meal  probably  receives  intelligence  of  Uieir  dis- 
solution or  burial.  Those  who  have  resided  long  in  Havana  bear 
things  of  this  kind  without  the  slightest  discomposurei  andsometinct 
even  pass  jokes  upon  the  subject ;  for  a  consciousness  of  iheir  own 
security,  makes  them  careless  about  the  danger  to  which  othen  are 
exposed;  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  familiarity  with  sudden  death 
renders  its  awfulncss  comparatively  unimpressive. 

*  The  proximate  causes  of  the  yellow  fever  have  not  as  yet  been 
correctly  ascertained,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  this 
epidemic  should  prevail  so  much  in  Havana.  Tlie  city  ia  indeed 
filled  and  surrounded  with  sources  of  disease.  The  streets  are  badly 
aired  and  odiously  dirty ;  the  water  is  obnoxious  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  taste,  and  the  haroour  forms  a  receptacle  for  the  innumerable 
impurities  which  arc  daily  thrown  from  four  or  five  hundred  vessels 
of  all  descriptions  and  sizes.  The  miasmata  arising  from  such  a  quan- 
tity of  putrescent  materials,  conjoined  with  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
sun,  soon  operate  upon  a  European  constitution,  and  produce  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  Two-tnirds  of  the  crew  of  a  snip,  recently 
come  into  port,  often  fall  victims  to  the  yellow  fever  in  the  coime  of 
a  few  dayH.  Those  who  escape  the  first  attack  of  the  disease  are 
generally  exempted  from  a  second,  unless  they  leave  Havana,  and 
return  to  it  after  residing  some  months  in  a  northern  climate.  The 
Protestants  w!u>  die  in  Cuba  are  not  allowed  interment  among  Caibo- 
lics ;  and  therefore  the  hotel-keeper  already  mentioned  haa  a  bnry- 
ing  ground  of  his  own,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the  English  and 
Americans  are  deposited ;  however,  within  these  few  yean  past* 
the  mortality  has  been  so  great  that  the  premises  have  become  rather 
small,  and  the  corners  of  the  piles  of  coffins,  which  occupy  every  part 
of  them,  may  be  seen  projecting  through  the  earth.' 

These  same  British  and  Americans,  with  whom  the  higher 
classes  of  Spaniards  aeldom  or  ever  associate,  are  deacribadaa 
for  the  most  part  uneducated  adventurers  leading  ft  veiy  con- 
temptible sort  of  life.  There  is  something  attrBCtive  and 
amusing  to  a  foreigner  fresh  from  Europe,  in  the  novel  and 
varied  habits,  costume,  and  manners  of  the  motley  pomla* 
lion  ;  but  the  disagreeable  features  of  the  pUce«  Boon  rorce 
themselves  on  his  attention.  He  finds  round  hini«  '  ft  debeacd 
'  state  of  society,  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  an  unprincipled 
'  and  hypocritical  priesthood,  and  a  dissolute,  atrocioua  popn- 
'  lace ;   curiosity  soon  yields  to  disgust,  and  he  beconet  ftui- 
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oui  to  escape  from  a  spot  in  which  physical  and  moral  evil 
personified  in  their  most  dreadful  forms,  seem  the  very  demons 
that  wait  on  avarice,  the  master  demon  who  holds  his  court 
in  this  infernal  capital. 

That  the  Spaniards  should  be  expelled  from  Cuba,  is  at  all 
events  ardently  to  be  desired  by  every  friend  of  humanity. 
The  island,  from  ils  geographical  position,  would  seem  to  be- 
long naturally  to  Mexico.  Humboldt  supposes  that  it  originally 
formed  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  that  it  was  se- 
oarated  hj  some  great  physical  convulsion.  As  an  island, 
Qowever,  it  would  require  to  be  rather  under  the  protection  of 
some  maritime  power,  which  the  Mexican  Republic  is  not 
likely  to  become.  Colombia,  who  is  pushing  her  frontier  to- 
wards the  North,  and  already  lays  claims  to  ^reat  part  of  the 
Mosquito  coast,  stands  in  the  nearest  political  relation  to 
Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merchants  of  New  Orleans 
are  closely  bound  in  commercial  ties  to  those  of  the  Havana. 
Were  Great  Britain  to  become  possessed  of  this  fine  island, 
what  could  she  do  with  the  four  hundred  priests  and  a  slave 
population  dangerous  alike  in  bondage  and  in  freedom?  We 
nave  already  enough  on  our  hands  in  the  West  Indies.  Time 
will  resolve  the  problem. 

The  other  contents  of  Mr.  Howison's  first  volume  are  en- 
titled. Life  at  Sea ;  Boarding-house  Recollections ;  a  Journey 
in  the  Deckan  ;  Two  Days  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  a 
Voyage  from  Havana  to  New  Providence.  The  first  of  these 
articles  is  extremely  well  managed,  and  has  interested  us  highly 
by  the  almost  dramatic  spirit  which  pervades  it.  The  least 
edifying  or  entertaining  portion  of  a  volume  of  travels  is,  in 
general,  that  which  details  the  log-book  memoranda  of  a  voy- 
age. The  writer  is  then  going  out,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
full  of  curiosity  and  ignorance,  and  is  unable  to  analyze  even 
his  own  sensations.  The  description  which  Mr.  Howison  gives 
of  a  '  life  at  sea,*  is  evidently  written  by  an  old  traveller.  We 
shall  make  room  for  his  description  of  a  sun-set  at  sea. 

^  Sunrise,  sunset,  and  moonlight,  constitute  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting modifications  of  ocean-scenery.  The  first,  however,  seldom 
displays  much  beauty  or  variety ;  for,  at  a  distance  from  land,  the 

great  luminar}'^  in  general  emerges  upon  an  unclouded  horizon,  and, 
lerefore,  nothing  but  a  glare  of  light  attends  his  appearance  on  the 
brow  of  the  morning.  With  sunset,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  In  al- 
most every  dissimilar  climate  and  different  sea,  the  celestial  pheno- 
mena thai  accompany  tlic  departure  of  day,  vary  in  their  character, 
and  assume  different  aspects.  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  sunset,  as 
seen  at  sea,  can  ever  equal  what  it  is  on  shore,  where  mountains, 
valleys,  forests,  rivers,  and  ruins,  clad  in  the  glorious  investments 
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of  evening,  and  mutually  heightening  the  individuml  effect  of 
other,  dazzle  the  eyes  and  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  make  the 
excite  emotions  as  numerous  and  diversified  as  (he  objects  thatcooH 
pose  it.  But,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  the  exhibition  list  a  inore 
abstract  kind  of  magnificence,  and,  from  the  absence  of  all  terrea- 
trial  features  and  associations,  more  ideality. 

*  Perhaps  the  finest  bunsets  of  any  cake  place  in  the  West  India 
seas  during  the  rainy  season.  In  the  morning,  the  horiion  it  en- 
circled by  a  range  of  clouds,  the  masses  of  wliich  gradually  incicate 
in  magnitude  till  noon.  They  then  become  ototionleM  and  UBcbang- 
ing,  and  float  indolently  in  the  overpowering  fervour  of  day ;  bai 
when  the  sun  has  declined  considerably,  new  masses  start  up  from  tbe 
place  at  which  he  will  set,  as  if  to  prepare  for  his  reception.  After 
lie  sinks  behind  them,  he  remains  for  a  little  time  completely  shrouded; 
but  the  obscuring  volumes  are  at  length  divided  by  a  chasm,  througfa 
which  a  magnificent  burst  of  splendour  flashes  forth  with  startling 
rapidity.  Every  flnke  now  rolls  away  from  before  him,  and  his  orb» 
diluted  into  glorious  magnitude,  pouring  floods  of  golden  Hgbt,  and 
sublimely  curtained  with  clouds  of  the  mo>t  dazzling  tint#,  inro«s  a 
parting -smile  upon  the  ocean,  whose  mirrored  bosom  placidly  reoeivcf 
the  radiant  gift,  and  reflects  back  the  whole  celestial  pageantry  with 
a  chaste  and  tempering  mellowness.  But  as  the  moment  uf  dipping 
approaches,  the  sun's  glare  falls  unequally  upon  the  gigantic  cloudifc 
and  lights  them  with  gorgeous  dyes  on  one  side,  while  they  renain 
black,  portentous,  and  pregnant  with  thunder  on  the  other,  and  aeea 
to  await,  with  lurid  impatience,  the  time  when  their  controlling  Iiuni* 
nary  will  disappear,  and  leave  them  to  burst  into  tempest,  and  dis- 
charge tlicir  pent-up  wrath  upon  the  bosom  of  night ;  at  last  he  sinks 
below  the  horizon,  and  darkness  almost  instantaneously  infolves 
both  ocean  and  sky. 

*  Sunset,  as  seen  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  has  a  more  sober  bmc- 
niticcnce  than  in  the  West  India  seas.  The  clouds  are  equally  bra- 
liunt  in  colour,  but  arc  less  fantastically  arranged ;  the  light  is  nearly 
as  vivid,  but  has  not  the  tropical  glare  and  fierceness  just  descrflied ; 
and  the  reflection  upon  the  sea  is  quite  as  beaut ifuli  but  not  so  das- 
zliog  and  extensive. 

*  The  most  lovely  and  impressive  sunset  I  ever  witnessed,  look 
place  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  river  is  thirty  milca 
wide.  I  ivas  on  board  ship,  and  we  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  majestic 
stream,  the  surface  of  which  was  perfectly  calm,  and  apparently  with- 
out current.  Several  vessels  had  anchored  within  a  mile  of  our 
biation,  and  the  sound  of  the  voices  and  rattling  of  cordage,  which' 
occasionally  proceedi'd  from  them,  were  the  only  vibrations  that 
agitated  the  air.  A  number  of  belugas,  or  white  whales,  sported 
silently  on  the  si  ill  cxpan^^e  around  us,  raising  their  backs  gradually 
above  it,  in  the  form  of  a  snowy  crescent,  and  then  gliding  down- 
wards with  graceful  Moodthiicss  and  eleg.incc.  On  one  aide,  the 
dreary  coast  of  Labrador,  li^htLMied  by  the  glow  of  sunset  into  ao 
appear^ince  of  richness  and  vn-diirc.  orciipied  the  horison,  and,  en 
thie  other,  the  bairen  mountains  of  the  American  coa^t  were  dimly 
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vUiJa    Before  us  we  traced  the  windings  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
nv  tbem  studded  with  islands,  and  narrowing  into  more    intense 
hautj»  until  they  were  lost  amidst  the  recesses  of  accumulated  hills 
lod  forests.    The  sun  was  setting  serenely  on  a  land  of  peace, — a 
liod  which  was  calling  the  children  of  misery  to  her  bosom,  and  offer- 
ing them  the  laughing  joys  of  ease  and  plenty.     We  were  in  the 
■idst  of  the  most  magniHcent  of  nature's  works, — these  appearing 
Mill  more  magnificent  Trom  our  having  seen  nothing  but  ocean  and 
iky  for  miny  preceding  weeks.    We  had  just  entered  the  gates  of  a 
new  world,  and  it  was  impossible  to  view  the  glorious  sunset  which 
iUnmed  its  skies,  without  mingled  emotions  of  awe,  gratitude,  and 
exultation. 

*  Sunset  in  the  East  Indies  is  as  deficient  in  grandeur,  gloriousness, 
and  impressive  magnificence,  as  is  the  country  in  which  it  takes  place. 
The  horiion  is  usually  cloudless,  and  the  sun,  even  when  about  to 
disappear,  emits  a  glare  and  heat  nearly  as  concentrated  and  scorch- 
ing as  he  does  at  noonday.  He  is  not  encircled  with  orient  colours 
aad  fanciful  forms,  nor  tempered  by  kindly  vapours,  but  descends  in 
all  the  unadorned  and  unattractive  simplicity  that  characterizes  the 
6oe  of  nature  in  the  eastern  tropics. 

*  But  where,  afler  all,  shall  we  find  sunsets  eoual  to  British  ones  i 

wbere  such  serenely  beautiful  horizons — such  rich  and  varied  dyes— 

ach  meUowness  of  light — such  objects  to  be  irradiated  by  it,  and 

erenings  so  happily  adapted  for  contemplating  them  ?     The  mixture 

of  fierceness  and  gloom  in  a  West  India  sunset  call  to  mind  the 

cosrseneas  of  the  people  there,  and  the  implacable  deadliness  of  the 

dimate.     The  milder  glories  of  one  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  can  be 

snjoyed  at  sea  only  where  every  thing  else  is  unnleasing.    The  effect 

of  a  similar  scene  in  America  is  injured  by  the  want  of  objects  of 

antiquity,  and  of  the  lofty  associations  connected  with  them  ;  and,  in 

India,  the  tropical  glare  attending  the  departure  of  day,  forces  us  to 

imprison  ourselves  while  it  is  taking  place,  and  to  remember  that  we 

are  in  exile.    A  British  sunset  alone  excites  no  regretful  ideas  ;  its 

I)lacid  beauty  is  heightened  by  that  of  the  scenery  which  it  embel- 
ishea»  while  the  quiet  imagery  of  its  horizon,  and  the  softness  of  the 
succeeding  twilignt,  are  characteristic  of  the  undisturbed  peace  and 
domestic  happiness  that  have  their  dwelling-place  in  that  land  upon 
which  the  shadows  of  night  always  steal  softly  and  unobtrusively.' 

Vol.  I.  pp.  32—37. 

The  contents  of  the  second  volume  are.  Life  in  India ;  Foreigii 
Adventure ;  the  Cantonment  of  25eroor ;  the  Delinquent.  Of 
Life  in  India,  Mr.  Howison  draws  a  very  dark  and  gloomy 
picture ;  and  he  is  aware  that  it  will  convey  a  very  unfavourable 
impression  of  the  country.  But  we  are  by  no  means  disposed 
to  suspect  that  the  description  is  overcharged.  He  visited 
Bombay,  he  tells  us^  under  the  inipresssion  that  it  was  the 
seat  of  wealth,  splendour,  fashion,  and  extravagance,  but  a 
stroll  upon  its  esplanade  dissipated  the  illusion.  '  I  believe/ 
be  says,  '  there  are  few  English  watering-places  of  the  third 
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'  class  that  could  not  produce  a  better  evoning  tum-oiU  thm 
'  this  Scotch  factory.  Every  thing  had  ma  appemrmaoa  of 
'  dinginess,  age,  and  economy,  that  seemed  miserably  oil  of 
'  place  beneath  the  ardent  clime  and  radiant  skies  of  Asia.  Ok 
week's  residence  in  India  usually  serves  to  dispd  all  the 
sive  anticipations  of  a  life  of  splendour  mnd  Tolaptum 
which  occupy  the  minds  of  the  young  men  and  women 
embark  for  its  shores.  After  givmg  Uie  journal  of  a  day,  tti 
Author  makes  the  following  very  sensible  and  uaafiil 


*  It  will  appear,  from  this  sketch  of  a  day*8  eaiilence  ia  Cht  Ea^ 
that  life  there*  in  most  instances,  consists  chiefly  of  a  MBeciSMB  if 
struggles  against  personal  inconveniences  and  bodilv  onasriami,  mj 
that  those  energies  which  people  in  temperate  climatiif  saalsya 
augmenting  their  sources  of  positive  enjoyment,  are  expcadea  k  £• 
minishing  the  causes  of  positive  suffering.    The  meant  waieb  ia  Isii 
are  adopted  to  alleviate  the  heat  are  of  comparativdj  little  tnk 
They  affect  the  imaginations  of  those  for  whose  benefit  thsf  ve  » 
sorted  to,  more  than  they  do  the  thermometers  that  hum  ia  tUr 
houses.     The  influence  of  the  climate  can  be  succetsfiiBy  iwiml 
only  by  withdrawing  the  attention  from  it.    When  the  mini  is  iAb 
the  body  is  delicate.    Constant  employment  renders  one  alaatt  ii- 
sensible  to  the  heat,  and  invigorates  the  frame  infinitely  moie  tka 
the  combined  operation  of  fans^    punkahs,  and  tatties^ 
do.     But  this  plan  cannot  be  pursued  without  considcsabfe 
for  that  overwhelming  languor  and  indolence  which  seem  td 
woven  with  existence  in  the  East,  and  which  prove  liostile  Is  Jij 
sort  of  activity,  however  agreeable  in  itself,  must  first  be  evcffCHSt 
and  put  to  flight.    Uepeated  efforts  will  not  fail  to  elect  Ail ;  ad 
when  a  man  has  once  got  into  regular  habits  of  employmcalt  ifeaei 
suffer  comparatively  little  exhaustion  from  the  heat*  and  wil  cif^ 
much  better  health  and  spirits  than  he  would  otherwise  do.    Tlssii 
the  only  system  that  can  render  life  tolerable  in  India;  and  aae  inatf 
adopt  it  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  there,  otherwise  It  w3l  be- 
come impracticable.    He  who  passively  yields  up  sonl  and  body  tt 
the  enervating  dominion  of  the  climate,  will  gradually  acmme  ■  ti^ 
pidiiy  of  mind,  such  as  will  render  him  incapable  of  any  higher  enjoy- 
ment tlian  what  arises  from  exemption  from  actual  suroring/ 

Under  the  head  of  '  foreign  adventure/  will  be  found  son? 
affecting  biugmphical  sketches,  and  much  useful  advice  aai 
caution  to  young  emigrants  and  fortune-hunters. 

*  The  West  Indies  and  the  Southern  States  of  America  ferai  a 
present  the  grand  theatres  for  adventurers,  to  whom  temperate  d^ 
mates  are  not  at  all  favourable,  the  waste  of  human  life  in  then  siC 
being  sufficiently  rapid  to  render  a  constant  influx  of  strangers  neco- 
sary.  The  European  population  of  Jamaica  undergoes  a  total  cbaap 
every  seven  years,  and  tiidt  of  New  Orleans  and  of  Sierra  Leooe  a 
renewed  i«%ice  in  the  same  period.    Two-thirds  of  the  foreignen  nh 
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come  to  reside  in  Havantly  die  within  six  months  after  their  arrival : 
and  in  some  of  the  Dutch  Eas^  India  islands  the  mortality  is  still 
greater* 

*  It  is  from  the  deadliness  of  tropical  climates  that  the  ferocity  of 
character  which  distinguishes  European  society  in  the  West  Indies 
and  in  the  Southern  States  of  America  takes  its  origin.  When  men 
me  their  associates  perishing  around  them,  and  know  that  they  them- 
telves  may  become  death's  next  victims,  they  lose  all  tender  reelings^ 
and  study  self-preservation  only.  Life  seems  too  short  and  uncer- 
tain to  be  wasted  in  the  indulgence  of  human  affections.  Every  one 
is  aware  of  his  danger,  and  scrambles  to  secure  the  means  of  Ifljing 
from  it.  It  is  like  a  retreat  after  a  battle,  in  which  soldiers  do  not 
temple  to  trample  down  their  friends  and  companions  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  own  escape.  So,  in  tropical  climates,  adventurers  are 
obtuse  to  all  circumstances  unconnected  with  gain ;  and  even  rejoice 
to  see  their  fellow  creatures  precipitated  into  the  whirlpool  of 
dcatroction,  when  they  happen  to  impede  their  pro^ss  through 
tbe  avenues  that  lead  to  profit,  preferment,  and  prosperiry. 

'  Revolting  and  unnatural  as  this  state  of  teeling  appears  to  a 
stranger,  on  his  first  visit  to  a  tropical  country,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
template with  forbearance,  as  being  excusable  and  unavoidable. 
No  man  ever  resides  under  a  bad  climate,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  means  of  eventually  living  in  a  good  one ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  adventurer  who  comes  to  the  West  Indies  has  no  object  in 
view  but  gain.  His  avowed  business  is  to  struggle  against  competi- 
tion, bad  fortune,  disease,  and  death ;  and  any  refinements  of  feeling 
would  be  fatal  to  his  personal  comfort  and  injurious  to  his  interests. 
To  avoid  cheating  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  respect  the  common 
rights  of  humanity,  is  all  that  can  reasonably  be  required  of  him ; 
for* his  situation  is  too  desperate  a  one  to  admit  of  his  having  any 
concern  for  the  welfare,  happiness,  or  safety  of  others ;  and  any  pro- 
fessions to  the  contrary  might  justly  be  regarded  as  the  oflbpring  of 
hypocrisy,  instead  of  the  fruits  of  benevolence  and  disinterestedness.' 

Vol.  II.  pp.  IdO— 142. 

The  Delinquent  is  a  horrible  tale  very  powerfully  told ;  but 
we  have  no  room  for  further  extracts  or  remarks.  Upon  the 
whole,  we  have  not  been  better  pleased  for  a  long  time  with 
two  volumes  of  light  reading,  than  with  these  *  travelling  re- 
'  creations.' 
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In  the  pre««,  the  Works  of  Jame»  Ar- 
inlniu*,  D.D.,  formerly  Professor  of  Di- 
vinity in  the  Universiiiy  of  Lcsyden. 
Translated  frum  the  Luiin  by  James 
Nifhols,  Author  of  "  Caif inisni  and  Ar- 
minianism  Compared  in  their  Principlet 
and  Tcwhncy.** — Volume  the  First. 

Mr.  Belcher  oi'  Folki-stonc,  has  in  the 
press  a  Tiino.  vnliime,  f  ntilkil,  Poetical 
Skct<4ie^  «>f  Bihlical  Subjicth;  compris- 
iuf  a  Seleciioii  of  I'assape*  troni  the  be»t 
Poet%  illustrative  of  the  Sacred  Vo- 
lume. It  is  Intended  a*>  a  companion  to 
his  *'  Narratives,"  lately  published. 

In  the  press  a  TrauJutiou  into  Kn^r- 
lish  Verse  of  the  Fi^nch  Hynnw  of  the 
lUiT.  Caesar  ASalan. 

In  the  press,  a  new  edition,  in  2  vols. 
Ifimo.,  of  Dr.  Bogue's  Discourses  oo  the 
Millenniom. 

In  the  press,  The  Life  of  John  Cham- 
berlain, late  a  Mi»&ionary  of  distin- 
guished eminence  in  India.  By  Mr. 
Yates,  of  Calcutta.  Republished  in 
England,  and  edited  at  the  desiie  and 
under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  by  F.  A.  Cox,  A.M.  Hackney. 

Part  I.  of  Dr,  Alexander  Jamieion's 
New  Practical  Dictionary  of  Mechanical 
Science,  will  apjiear  in  Juir',  embellish- 
ed with  etifsravings. 

In  a  few  dayk  will  be  published.  The 
New  Shepheiil's  Calendar,  a  new  vd. 
lume  uf  Poems.     By  John  Clare. 

Ati»o,  .%ids  to  Reflections,  iu  a  Series  o:' 
Prudential,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Apho- 
rlKins,  exiiacted  from  the  Works  of 
Archbishop  Leigh  tun  :  with  no:«s  and 
iater|K)lated  Remorks,  by  &  T.  Cole- 
ridge, Ksq.  post  8vo. 

la  the  press,  the  Songs  of  Scotland, 
ancient  and  modem  :  with  an  introduc* 


tinn  and  notes,  histarical  and  anmL 
anil  charaetera  of  the  lyric  posts.  If 
Allan  Cuuningham.  4  voli. 

lathe  prena,  E«tays  and  Skctckaif 
Character.  By  the  late  Richard  Ansa. 
Ksq.  i  with  a  memoir  of  bis  life,  sal 
l>oi  trait. 

Mr.   Mitcbell   ia  prcpanng   a  Dic- 
tionary of  ikucient  and  Modera  Gr»«s. 
to  unite  the  two  languagea,  diitia<w tilt- 
ing the  worria   purely  ancient  bmI  iv 
modem  terms.     AlaOa  a  ONBpei»«iBa  d 
the  Modem  «onla,  to"^  uted  as  a  Sap- 
pit  men  t  to  all  exiatiiif  Greek  Lnieaak 
In  the  press,  in  one  rdL  Snk  A  M^ 
nnal  of  the  Eleneota  of  Nataral  Wmtf, 
by    Professor    Blumenboeb,  cf  Icibs. 
Translated  from  the  tmxh  Gcfsaa  dh 
tiun. 

Mrs.  Henry  Rollt,  Avlboitsi  of  le- 
ered Sketches,  Mriacow.  1^  fte.  vil 
soon  (niblish,  Lrgeoda  of  IhtKertk,* 
the  Feudal  Christmaa.     A  FoeoL 

Mr.  Woolnoth  wifl  oumpkm  Vk 
Series  of  Views  of  oar  Aackat  GMIb 
in  the  course  off  the  wmmmm.  Sh^ 
XXIV.,  concloding  the  «ork,wll  esa- 
tain  a  descriptive  caUlogae  «f  al  lit 
castles  III  England  mad  Waiea. 

1'h«{  Kev.  B.  Jeaaei,  of  Ch— aal*. 
iy  prefMriog  for  publieatioSy  AGcarfil 
Pron'Hinring  Vocabniaryt  or  Gay^  ••• 
coirect  Pronunciation  uTPiopcrAmah 
ancient  and  modern.   1  vmL  8fO» 

A  new  edition  of  Che  Ref.JahaBM 
Sumner's  E»say  on  the  Seoaidi  of  Ihi 
Creation,  revised  and  cofiettai  bf  ihv 
Author,  will  shortly  be  pobUbai. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Janet,  Aodior  if 
Travels  in  Russia  and  ^laalv  bai  ia 
the  pre»s,  The  Sceptieim  «f  TtkOayi 
or  the  common  leaae  of 
dered. 
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BIOGRAPHV. 

Christian  Characteristics ;  or,  an  at- 
tempt to  delineate  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  Chiiktiau  Character. 
By  tlie  Rev.  T.  Lc»is,  Minister  of 
Uuiiin  Chapel,  lalingtuiu  I2mo.  b: 

IHIOLUGY. 

A  Letter  to  the   Kev.  Kdward  Irving, 
occasioned  by  his  Oration  for  Mission- 


aries, Ice.    By  the  Rer.  W* 

Doddridgc*8  Family  EspMslv* 
pleie  ill  one  vol.  sop.  royal  Sea.  IL  I& 

Reflections  on  the  Woid  of       ~  ' 
every  Day  in   the  Year.     By 
Ward  of  Seram pore.  Itflio. 

Lectures  on  Popery.    By  W. 
12UI0.  ,'iA  . 
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VOL.  XXIII.  NEW  SERIES; 


Ota  the  Mate  of   the  Melcicali 

alati^  ke*  ^89,  «i  nq,  t  see  Mexico. 
^—§■■011  of  MachyUn,  trnmiaxtooM 
of  bj  Bufd,  aod  by  Simmons,  31,  et 
iif.  ;  the  literature  a imI  the  religion  Of 
— linng  are  intimately  cotiaecifd,  31  ; 
tW  difuily  of  the   tragic  muse   ail- 
Nd  by  Pbrynicos,  32 ;  ^^hylos 
iilbar  of  tragedy,  3'2,  3 ;  iiivcnu 
dioloffur,  33  ;  bis  creat  excellence 
fto  ■   iragic  vriter,   33 ;   bis  mural, 
'M}  quettioa  whether  (he  tragedians 
taf  Athena  bc««4ted   the  cooim  unity, 
#.  /  ■oloffV  and  purpose  of  the  chorus, 
'$4.5;    Bomber    uf  tragedies  writieu 
^  AcbyUu,  35;   charar'ir  of  bis 
'Af  fmnnn    ^5,  6;   Mr.   Aoyffi  oA- 
MreefisAS  om  i/,  36, 7 ;  merits  of  Fotrcr, 
tb«  int  translator  ot  JEs>  hylu^t,  3R ; 
telcr  of  Mr.  Boyd'ii  pro»e  trans- 
I,  SB,  9 ;  Mr.  Symmons's   vc-r- 
•n  attempt  to  soperairde  Putter's, 
I    ebaractci'  of  this   versitm,   ib, ; 
'  on  of  various    |Nisftag<>s  as 
by  the  above  write  rk,  40,  et 


*#  remmrki  on  kii  dn* 
mrkitigt,  327,  tt  $rq, 

fasliiuoable,  the  banO  of 
yulh,  a  scrmun«  by  John  Morisori, 

kpocalypsc.  Dr.  Tilloch's  dissertations 
lataodttctory  to  the  »tudy,  &c.  of,  343, 


V  Offoadtr  Arioso,  M,  SismonM*i 
at  il,  319,  M. 


Mtish  galleries  of,  976.  ef  tea, 

jH  biaioricdl  account  ot  t  r  i- 


%db ■^'^  ^» ^ *^'i  ^'d  In  inoie;ii 
I  (la  aamo  as  in  aucieot  Asia, 


>S 


■mhiplied  iraiicAicsdf  the  Asiatic 
■oylliop,  i4. ;  the  natural  aod  po- 
Miral  goography  of  lndi«  furmrd  on 
a  grand  kcale,  tb. ;  Afeia  liitlv  known 
to  the  ancients,  24 ;  invasi'  i  uf  India 
by  Somiramis ;  anrf  Mol  d^eot  qf  htt 


wrmfft  ib,  g  Indian  conquests  of  Dario^i 
ib. ;  invasion  of  Alexander,  ik,  ;  smt* 
prise  of  ike  Greeks  «l  ike  franthur  ^f 
ike  Jeotures  qf  Asiatic  tcenerjf,  B^e,  $4, 
5  i  Indian  population  (tHim^rly  con- 
sisted of  seven  castes,  23 ;  high  esti- 
mation of  the  caste  of  hukbandmeti 
anciently,  i6.  ;  timsequence^of  ike  M»» 
komwiedm  eotiqtieUs  im  titdki^  'iA  ;  fit 
ikree  spots  reputed  awtons  the  Thrtari 
tu  ike  most  beautiful  in  Ike  dwrM,  ik.  * 
search  after  the  cast  la  of  Gog  and 
Magng,  27 ;  Tartar  invasion  of  Kn* 
rope,  ib, ;  dieputation  of  the  pope  to 
the  Tartars,  27,  8;  Cmrpini's  ekunp* 
Ifoa  ttf  tkeir  penon,  manaen  akd  kabuif 
28 ;  and  qf  aosiv  matvetloms  atlventurtm 
among  tkeiUf  29 ;  proi/  </  lietr  Ihspai* 
ied^e  qf  f^uapctBder,  ib,  g  exaggerated 
iiiatements  of  Sir  John  Maihlavilhs« 
30. 
^stasdakiiotU,  f^ueuef  qf,  ut  Hnmm, 
<^68. 

Darker,  Dr.,  And  Dr.  Cheyne*s,  aeteunt 
of  the  rise,  progrtif,  &c.  of  the  EpU 
demic  Fever,  late  in  Ireland,  234,  sf 

Bentham's,  Jeremy,  Church  of  England 

CaiechUm,  98,  et  seq. 
Beutham,  Jornniy,  portrait  of,  159. 
Bef'ni,  Franei»co,  short  aeeoumt  fif  kis  l\fkg 

322  ;  his  new  style  of  poetry,  ealied  4«r» 

*»e»qne,  i'». 
£ii»le.   Of  w  family,  and  imprtived  tcf* 

siuii.  hv  the  Rev.  B.  Boothruyd,  Vol* 

11..  236. 

Bibhotheca  Bibll4t  by  Mr.Orme,  MHi 
et  seq, 

Blomtield's,  Dr.,  tetter  to  Charles  Butleri 
io  vindication  of  the  Engli»h  PrxiteM 
taiits,  &c.  474,  et  seq.  ;  charge  of  Mr. 
Butler  against  the  English  clcrgT« 
475  i  kfisty  and  unguarded  rrply  of  tkB 
Bishop,  tb.  ;  dfemt  of  tke  etergf  /otf 
subtertbing  ta  the  39  Artichs,  ib,  ,•  real 


INDEX, 


•pirit  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  relip^on 
at  exhibited  by  Mr.  Butler's  attack  uii 
the  ProtesUutt,  477. 

Boccaccio,  a  reviver  of  ancient  learn- 
in  jr,  516;  remarks  on  his  Dccametou, 
316,  17. 

Boothroyd's  new  family  bililc  and  im- 
proved version,  &c.  236,  ei  seq.;  pe- 
culiar difficulties  attaching  to  a  trans- 
lator of  the  bible,  '236 ;  hiti  primary 
duty,  237 ;  merit:!  of  the  present 
translator,  lA.  ;  rendering  of  the  third 
rkapterof  Habakkuk,  '238,  9  ;  his.  re- 
marks ou  the  book  of  Job,  239 ;  his 
rendering  of  various  paftiages  con- 
sidered, 240,  et  seq, 

Boyd's  translation  of  the  Agamemnon 
of  £schyUis,  3 1,  e/  seq, 

Brazil,  recent  expeditions  into  the  in- 
terior of,  874. 

Buchanan's  mcmoini  of  paintinic,  &c. 
876,  et  seq,  ;  Charles  I.,  a  lilwral  en- 
courager  of  the  arts,  277  ;  state  of  the 
fine  arts  under  the  Stuarts,  273 ;  re- 
▼ival  of  the  arts  during  the  late  reign, 
ib,  ;  collection  of  Charles  I.  atienatMl, 
ib, ;  Houghton  gallery  cx>nsigned  to 
Russia,  i&. ;  the  private  collections  of 
Italy  disposable  dunni;  the  French  in- 
Tasion,  279 ;  loss  of  the  marbles  of 
Egina  to  England,  ib, ;  four  s«iperb 
paintings  by  Rafiaelle,  reconveyed  to 
Madrid,  for  want  of  purchasers  in 
England,  ib, ;  Marechal  SouU*s  col- 
lection disposable f  280  ;  high  excellence 
of  the  Angerstcin  collection,  ib, ;  the 
Brenck  artists  not  progreuive  in  skilly 
281 ;  great  national  eoUertions  qf  pk^ 
iures  not  beneficial^  ib,  ;  dispersion  of 
the  Orleans'  collection  in  England, 
282 ;  amusing  detail  of  amateur  manauvr^ 
ing,  284,  5  ;  reflections  on  French  paint" 
ers  and  French  pictures,  285 ;  David, 
ib,;  Claude  and B)tusin,  ib. 

Bull  of  Jubilee,  by  Pope  Leo  XII.  in 
1825,   im.etseq. 

Border's,  li.  P.,  lectures  on  the  essenti- 
als of  religion,  &c.  455,  et  seq, 

Botler,  Charles,  Dr.  Blomfield's  letter  to, 
in  vindication  of  English  Protestants^ 
&c.  474,  et  seq, 

Butler's,  Charles,  letter  to  tbe  Rt  Rev. 
C  J.  Blomfield,  474,  et  seq. 

Calendar,  perennial,  and  companion 
to  the  almanack,  78,  et  seq,;  ori- 
gin qf  tuHpSf  ib. ;  some  account  qf  the 
tffects  of  the  Dutch  tulipo^mania,  81; 
danger  from  keeping  odoriferous  plants  in 
bed  chambers,  82  ;  death  qf  a  gardttttr 
from  sleeping  in  a  piimj^,  ib. 


CampbdUofCarbrook,  hitflAiMmtioM 
on  tbe  anti-chrisliao  lendcncy  of  om^ 
dern  education,  &c.  98,ef  Mf. 

Campbell's  Theodric  and  other  poems, 
1  lb,  el  seq, ;  distincUons  of  Barraliw, 
dramatic,  and  lyrical  poetry,  116  j 
lyric  poetry  embraces  two  differwot 
kinds  of  composition,  i4.  ;  Campbell 
thebe*t  lyric  poeiuf  tiie  age,  117; 
fails  in  every  other  kind  of  poetrjr, 
ib. ;  story  and  character  of  Tbaodrie, 
118;  stantas  to  the  raiiiAoiD,  IIB,  19; 
to  the  wumory  qf  ike  Spamtk  pelnblf, 
120  ;  song  to  the  evemm^slar^  121 ;  re- 
marks on  his  '  Lait  Mau,'  189  ;  mvw 
qfthe  Grrelhr,  122,3,. 

Carey's  Mrs.,  journal  of  a  tour  in  France 
in  the  years  1816—17,  338,  «ljcf.j 
Caen,  its  siiuatioK,  palhedrml^  iHc,  334, 
5;  ToMrf,  336;  dtecriptiom  qf  ikatUgt 
ib,;  origin  of  its  ncav,  337;  mmd tje 
the  term  Hugonot,  iK  ;  prpoiaer  of  7mh 
rains  detaribtd,  ib,  i  /^u,  330;  ra- 
mains  of  an  amdemt  aMmAicl«  iL;  Ike 
Broteanx,  339;  ikeqgket  ^ tomekmm 
and  boatmtn^  at  Ifoms,  ptrftwmtd  hg 
women,  339, 40 ;  tke  aalAor>#  rwamrke 
om  female  edacation,  sckoolt,  pnwmt§  y 
vamesses,  S^e.  34 1 ,  «<  Mf . 

Carlow  bible~societif,  meeomU  qflkf  rflysf^ 
ful  andferoeiow  aondaet  qf  tka  pt^ieUf 
at  the  last  atmversarff,  68,  ei  iff, 

Carpini*s  description  of  ike  person 
bits,  ^c  qflke  Tmtve,  88  ;  Aic  i 
of  some  marveUemM  adbeaterat 
them,  29. 

Catechism,  tbe  Protestant  dlsmutai's, 
with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Ifevaan.  371 ; 

Cervantes,  character  of  Us  wriCiMBL  lie. 
488. 

Chivalry,  tit  essentia  fkantim^  197. 

Christian  father's  preaent  to  Ut  duldran, 
447,  et  teq. 

Chronicle,  tbe  Saxon,  tnuuiatad^by  the 
Rev.  J.  Ingram,  54,  ei  ttq^g  ago  mtd, 
contents  of  the  cbronicley^SS,  9;  sCi 
high  merits,  59 ;  charaeteriaed  by  am. 
plicity  of  detail,  ihm  |  ar<mrfr,  ik  ; 
exploits  and  ekath  qf  C^nmmif^  60. 

Clergy,  catholic,  many  of  theaioAdrfa. 

107. 

Cochin-China,  Whka>a  Tojagn  to^  86,  tf 
seq,;  illiberal  policy  of  thi  Dnieb 
tbronghout  tbe  whole  of  their  nolo* 
Dies^  87 ;  commerce  an  eftdent  in- 
strument for  extending  Christianity, 
88 ;  attempt  of  the  Amcrieaim  to  es- 
tablish a  commercial  intcraoniia  wilk 
Cochin-Cbina,  ik  ;  caasci  of  iti  fril* 
uie,ifr.i  ttsttntMddlfidonsnfOMB 
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«r  Goefahi-Cbhia,S9;  tkteowitfiHw&d 
Kf  jiMW  TonyifMfftf  Ttotttf  to.  f  Gmk 
Mm  towfrnendb^  the  tame  pet^^  ih.  ; 
gMtd  itnngtk  of  the  royal  ofy  qf  Hui, 
90;  ikeeeoHdfnm  Srigpn  to  the  Com- 
idilw  Hmr,  ib. ;  eAoraetor  o/"  /Af  Om. 
#M»,  91 ;  ftoeri^Hm  of  tkeir  pertons, 
tt*  ;  lAflr  tottd  vfeni  qf  deaniiness,  ib, ; 
the  cit]r  of  Saigott,  popalation,  kc* 
99 ;  Cbrhtian  population,  92,  3 ;  their 
ttamtfaetifres,  &C.  93;  religion,  f6.; 
population  of  the  whole  empire,  ib.  ; 
tecription  of  the  conntry,  its  pro« 
ductlons,  commerce,  tec.  94  ;  iti  im- 
proving condition  under  Bishop  A- 
dran,  ambassador  from  Louis  XVI., 
ik,  f  the  verhui  norh  vndertoktn  under 
kifmi^ket,  ib, 

Caehiane'i,  Captain,  narrative  of  a  pe- 
'detrrian  journey  through  Russia  and 
tf  btrfan  Tartary,  &.c.  227,  et  wq. 

CalaHdge,  portrait  of,  157,  8. 

Coaversations,  imaginary,  of  literary 
Men,  flee. by  W.  S .Landor,  9\},etteq» 

Cmi^ii,  iAfd  ChaneeUor,  his  admraOe 
eondmi  totnrdt  Richard  Cromwell,  168. 

CoK't'HorarRomansp,  71,  etseq,;  difB- 
cnltlef  of  St.  Paul's  epistles,  from  his 
peealiar  style  of  writing,  71,  2  ;  def- 
ligil  of  the  author,  72 ;  specimen  of  the 
trtatiatioH  and  notes,  73;  comment  on 
pott  of  the  thirteenth  chapter,  74, 5. 

BaiHe,  bisearlylife,  &c.  39i. 
Dtnta,  M,  ShmtmdVt  remarhs  on  his  writ- 
es** ^3)  4 ;  probable  origin  of  hit  In- 

lyArlineonrt't  Ctrang^  419,  et  seq,  ; 
temnmmate  vanity  of  the  author,  4 13,  ef 
*ry,  ;  specimen  of  his  fine  style  of  writing, 
41 G ;  tne  eommUnicaled  by  electricity,  ih, 

Dawson's  nosological  practice  of  physic, 
flee.  458,  et  seg, ;  Mr,  Lawrenci?s  pro' 
posiihn  that  insanity  always  proceeds 
ftem  dieeate  of  the  brain,  considered  and 
exposed  by  the  author,  459,  60;  re- 
marhe  on  the  subjects  of  hypochondrias, 
461  ;  they  frequently  attain  a  long  life, 
ib.}  instances  from  the  ancients  and  mo* 
deemtp  ih,;  distressing  sensations  oces- 
tioned  by  dyspepsia,  ib. ;  difference  of 
the  feelings  ef  the  dyspeptic  and  the  hfpo^ 
dinndriae,  ib, 

DeMkM,  Mary  HoldenieBB*s  manual  of, 
S6S,  at  seq. 

I>iaseht,  the  progress  of,  by  a  Non-eon- 
ftirmist,  37 1 ,  e/  seq,  ;  high  tone  of  the 
Qciarterly  Review  in  an  article  on  this 
aabject,  371  ;  its  falw  statement,  in 
rehtcnce  to  Palmer's  Protestant  dis- 


•enterf  eatoebim,  371, 9 ;  OtilUbar^ 
attach  enthesasthar  qf  *  PrataUasU Nam- 
'conformity,*  379;  plan  of  Palmer^ 
catechism  ol^ectioiiable,  373,  4;  ob- 
ject of  the  Qaaiterly  Reviewer,  in  thft 
article  on  dissent,  374;  unprovoked 
attack  OD  the  disaenters,  374,5;  bli 
mode  of  accoonting  for  the  diminishad 
influence  of  the  dergy,  and  acoeniott 
to  the  disaenters,  375 ;  the  '  Noaesn* 
*  formisCs  questions  in  reply ^  376,  7{ 
dissent  proved  to  beneeestary  to  the  dUtrttkf 
ib,;  testimony  of  Dr.  Chalmers  that 
the  dissenters  are  great  moral  beno- 
fictors  of  their  country,  377  ;  re- 
marks on  the  reviewer's  complaint 
that  pecuniary  speculation  has  mio* 
glcd  itself  with  the  religiooi  zoit  of 
the  dissenter,  378,  9 ;  the  poverty  of, 
the  benefices  alleged  by  the  reviewer 
to  be  one  cause  of  the  progress  of 
dissent,  380 ;  the  superior  liberality 
of  opinion  in  word  and  practice,  of 
the  clergy,  another  cause  of  it,  381 1 
his  statement  of  the  <  grievous  sins'  or 
the  MethodisU,  381,9. 

Dunallan,  a  story,  462,  et  teq. 

Dutch,  illiberality  of  their  policy  \m 
their  colonial  territories,  87. 

Dyspepsia,  distressing  sensations  occasioned 
byitf  461  ;  difference  between  the  t^ 
peptic  and  the  hypochondriac,  t&. 

Education,  national,  pamphlets  on,  97« 
et  seq, ;  remarks  on  the  education  of 
the  poor,  98 ;  education  cannot  be  m 
positive  evil,  99 ;  classification  of  the 
modem  opinions  respecting  edocatioii, 
99,  100;  remarks  on  the  New  Lanart 
system,  101  ;  Dale  Oxeen  on  teaching 
children  the  doctrine  of  the  depravity  ^ 
the  human  heart,  109,  3 ;  Jeremy  Ben* 
tham's  opinions  on  education,  1 04; 
bis  attempt  to  shew  that  the  aeoond 
commandment  forbids  the  grapbie 
art,  ib, ;  explodes  the  ten  commaod* 
ments,  105;  questions  intended  to  shorn 
lAe  absurdity  of  teaching  ddldren  to  Af- 
lieve  in  and  fear  God^  Sfe,  105, 6 ;  many 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  infldelf 
at  heart,  107 ;  absurd  reasoning  of 
the  popish  priests  of  Carlow,  ib,^ 
extract  from  one  of  the  Protestant  dergym 
mens*  speech  at  Carrich,  109;  Father 
M'Sweney's  remarks  ou  the  indiscri- 
minate reading  of  the  bible  consider^ 
ed,  109,  10;  human  teaching  not  de* 
predated  by  the- friends  of  bible  ado- 
cation,  110;  Hooker  on  the  soffid* 
eiicy  of  Scripture  as  a  role,  &c.  1 11 ; 
the  deterioration  of  our  peaaairtrjra* 


INDEX. 


fttMfiDtfronUrfliAnlMii  bot  from 
ike^mnt  of  edveation;  1 W ;  evil  con- 
fie^oenee  of  tbc  Uiscoptinuauce  of  |m- 
ttuiml  iiistroctiooy  aiMl  of  the  cateche- 
ticiil  mode  of  puUic  teaching,  k,c, 
1  IS ;  proof  that  education  docs  not 
tend  to  iDrabordination,  114;  there- 
ligioas  imtruction  of  the  young  mise- 
rably iieg)cot<>d  in  Scotland,  1 15. 
Eleelioa,  Hamilton  on  the  doctrine  of^ 

^qglaiid,  the  history  of  the  kings  of, 
timslated  by  the  Re?.  J.  Sbarpe»  54, 
ei  sff* 

fssay,  practical,  on  the  manner  of  study- 
iog  aqd  teacbiog  in   Sootland,  98,  0I 

Evening'tlar,  aong   to  /A#,  iy  Campbell^ 

181. 
Expositor,  pocket,  selections  from  Or* 

poddrldj^,  &c,  3d^ 

Fmvcitif  of  ckaratitf  mkkh  dtttingmthet 
society  in  ike  fVeti  liuSeSf  eiaue  of  it, 

Fe?er,  epidemic,  in  Ireland,  ai*count  of 
the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of,  <cc. 
954,  el  ieq. ;  epidemics  formerly  oon- 
Mdered  as  direct  manifestations  of  Oi- 
yioc  displeasure,  855;  Sydenham's 
opioioo  of  them,  i^  ,*  prerequisites 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  epi- 
demic ferer,  i5.  ;  its  late  preralence 
in  Ireland  to  a  severe  degree,  856 ; 
probable  causes  of  it,  257;  severe 
winters  frequently  followed  by  epi- 
demic fever,  ib.f  iBJnrious  effect  of 
severe  cold  on  wheat,  kc  958;  c^l^mi- 
ties  that  respited  from  the  late  war, 
and  consequent  upon  its  termination, 
259,  60 ;  wreUhtdtiate^  Ike  Irithpoor 
in  1016-17,  860;  fever  always  preva- 
lent among  them,  ih.  ;  became  nui- 
versally  epidemical  in  1817,  961 }  es- 
timate of  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
latiou  that  sufiered  by  the  fever,  968, 
3;  average  of  its  mortality,  863;  its 
dimlfiithed  virulence  in  proportioo  as 
it  extended,  963,  4 ;  was  more  faUl 
to  males  than  females,  964 ;  less  fetal 
to  young  than  to  old  persons,  ib.  g  and 
also  to  the  poor  than  to  the  opulent, 
ib. ;  objections  to  the  opinion  that  a 
pecnHar  condition  6f  the  atmosphere 
is  required  for  the  prevalence  of  epi- 
demic fever,  ^65;  its  causes  to  be 
songbt  for  rather  in  the  moral  and 
physical  circumstances  of  aodety, 
S66;  imoremarknbiefafiis  stated  by  Dr. 
//4i//y,  in  pwof  ^  the  conrftHess  qf  tkts 


-opimitm^ate,  1<  .n^  iWbifii  ■Jdw 
of  the  origin  of  I  ib«  IfUb  4pUwSi  «H 
aopportad  by  nvidMO^  flfift^-.npiMDf 
of  the  medical  .oAoRv  #f  lb*  -larii 
fever  hoapitala  thnft.  •anfinind-  fnwr, 
however  origiaaliagt  it«i#nbln  nf/4ii^ 
fpsing  itaelf  by  a  oontagliNia  ipfliinnrt 
under  cirenmittacaa.  bvpuralftln  liar 
its  spreading,  sIl  j  iHtaMtin  |H«a|of 
this  positioo,  t4. ;  enw  irf  ■tiiical 
writers,  in  mnltiplyinf  ibpapMiiyi  d 
fever,  537;  importaai'«rvict  per* 
.  formed  by  Cnllan,  im  MraBgiBi  lb« 
nomeroua  species  of  fenai^sk  I  typbot 
considered  by  hii*  and.otbnr  ■cdicil 
writers,  as  a  diatinoC  gaaua  |naaoise4 
of  a  contagious  chaneier,  iki  the 
phenomena  ohasrved  dnri^g  thn  Jala 
epidemic  not  tuinspoiidant  to  bia  «* 
rauyement,  538 ;  tha  divcrsifted  aba* 
racter  of  fever  ia  to  ba  fcfenad  la 
certain  cootingcnt  eiveaBMlMwai^  fliai 
diversity  ot  opinion  raapactfaig  the 
contagious  nature  of  fevar  aeaanring 
the  cuotinoad  ioNrm,  tfti  tbaphigaiA 
disease  eui  getmit^  ik  |  cgiraif  jhmilftf 
eoidmce  m  pn^  ^f  iko  dmrnmidm  pf 
tkt  £9<e/ro«r,  bff  lksmiimc$^ 
53^;  l*f  auidki 
wsntSi  dTc,  atan 
lAf  >!rair,  539,  40  ;  tba 
docad  ip  pndf  of  Iha 
tura  of  cootinned  or 
conclnsiva,  ^\\  Iba ' 
var,  as  an  apidaaile^ 

•aw^^B  v#^aa     ■^^^H^M^^Sa      v^aB  A 

the  philoaopbie  ii 

Haygartb,  549 1 

free  ventilaUoa,  ik*i 

preaaat  woftn,  54S; 

Ugei  deriasil  frnai  tka. 

ft-ver  hospitals,  jk 
plmena^  bit  jawas'Sr 

aMflo  Arteae,  59dL  1 

Fofstar's  pereaaiat  naliadar,  ud- 

panioa  to  the  almaaaah,  VB»  < 
France,  journal  of  a  laar  tab  ^aitaj  the 

years  1816  aad  J8t7^  bf  fteneea 

Jane  C^ray,  939t  ..    «».  '? 

fraudi^  detected,  Qiiwiriffi^ripta  ai; 

150,  a^  Jg9.|    Iftff  itpikbm*:'waimUnf 

teortd'y  koimmt  iwmmttti  ^M  m  n^ 

vealtditn  ^  Qod,  150,  5U  .. 
Fuller's,  the  Rev.  Andrew,  Wariu^  vitb 

memoir  by  tba  laM  Dr.  RylaaNi,  M0, 

#1  sBf.  ^  subjaeu  of  tba  fiiat- 

506;  of Ibe second, i4.f 

00  Mr-  Belsban's 

that  penoqs  '  aaost  iadiflbtaat-la  ib» 

*  practicf  of  retlgioiij  qpr  tb# 
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t^A-liMy  Idcartiffacearatioiialsjntein 
•*  or  Ibith,*  507  ;  mnark*  oa  ibe  l*>t- 
%&n  AddrwMd  to  Mr,  Viiller»  508; 
-Mbjcoto  of  the  third  toIuum*,  ih,; 
'high  merit  of  Um  letten  on  Saode- 
■lanianiMi, ik,  ^  gubjecti  of  tbo  fourth 

■  volame,  609 ;  of  the  Afth  and  sixth 
irolamei,  510  ;  hit  ttaiement  of  the 
■letbod  be  porsoed  in  treating  of  the 
Apocalypse,  ib,  ;  the  leventhy  eighth, 
and  ninth  ▼olumea,  5il ;  character 
of  the  author  at  exhibited  by  bis 
diary,  oorrevpondende,  he,  kii  rt- 
mmrks  o«  tka  ffieU  </  kit  imboun  m  ihs 
WMijwary  c<Mf<#,  51^;  conebttbng  ob' 
atrvaU^iu  ^kis  Utt  venerobU  biogrupker^ 
ib. 

Oreen*hoase  oompanioo»  the,  ^^ftiteq. ; 

QrinBeid's  origin  of  fraucU  detected, 
Itc  150,  €t  tea. 

^imriM^f  Potior  Pub,  charader  nf,  395. 

Goateflnala  declares  itself  a  federal  re- 
poMio,  304- 

BMDUton  on  the  doctrine  of  election, 
169,  9t  iff. ;  mistake  of  the  author 
and  others  in  rejcard  to  the  doctrine 
of  election,  169;  M#o«/ior's  view  t^tke 
w^mrgt/kit  taijecif  ib, ;  ol^ectioos  to . 
bia  mnarks,  171  ;  Urn  comtut&tg  o6- 
$enmiioiu  lo  kit  tteoad  ekapUr^  IIU ; 
the  practical  uses  of  ibe  doctrine  not 
distinctly  noticed,  nsi,3;  causes  of 
.the  obiections  to  the  preaching  and 
lecoption  of  the  doctrine  sutrd,  173 ; 
«aa  of  the  doctrine  by  the  Antinomiaii, 
174;  difference  between  the  Arininian 
•nd  the  Antinomian,  175;  extract 
from  CaWin,  t6. ;  doctrine  of  St  Paul 
on  tbo  efficient  canse  of  our  salvation, 
176  ;  design  of  the  scripinral  doctrine, 
ib. 

|lamiltoo>a  traeta  upon  some  leading 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  986, 
tt  Mf.  s  ike  leaden  qf  ike  cppotithn 
wemtih^  abtMieet  /rem  Irelvid,  287 ; 
evilt  anting  oat  of  ike  pretenl  tiale  of 
aetietiaeiicat  patronage,  i6«  ;  axpotiiiom 
tlf  ike  ckief  impedhaenlt  lo  ika  iu^ooe^ 
wmHUi/Jre/aad,^^!. 

Barty's  bistoiic  sketch  of  the  causes, 
4cc.  uf  the  contagious  fever  epidemic 
in  IreUind,  during  the  years  18 J 7, 
18,  and  19,  954,  tttef, 

Havana,  its  importance  at  a  port,  563. 

Ilawkins*s,  Letitia  Matilda,  memoirs, 
aHCi»lotev,  &G.  16'V,  eitr^;  remarks 
en  Roubit*aeas  an  artist;  H>4;  sti iking 
iHstance  of  his  ingenuousness,  ib. ; 
puecdote*  of  Wett|  Hacgn«  Noilekias, 


165 ;  CAaa<i«^.lMMl|/Wi«g«M^ib# 
ijry  Huttei^  i^  i  abtanaHome  en  As*- 
weUoitdJokatom  165,  6;  tk§  mika^ 
apkuom  of  km  /aiker*t  ^fa  of  Jakama, 
166)  itaseyerltv,  iK;  •eakooodncl 
of  U»rd  Man»6eld  during  tbejiou, 

.  167 ;  aaeedote  t/  Sir  Ji^ieai  Jamet, 
167,.  S  ;  iasleers  of  ike  ateatkml/aeiiag 
ef  Urd  QtamaUar  Camper,  168. 

Hatory.  English,  £llia>8  original  letten. 
illu>irative  of  it,  193,e<sff.;  litaffary 
industry  of  the  Anthor,  194 ;  kiede* 
tigmmike  pretaai  work,  195;  aarraei 
kitioricai  iafonaaiiom  noi  lo  ke  miiaioed 
from  worktpf  wmreUf  geaarat  kielo^f,  ib,  i 
greoi  oaiae  qf  ori^iaal  leHart  of  amimani 
pertont,  ik,  ;  tpeetmeit  itf/aati/iar  iel' 
ierwritrngnet  ia  ke  Jvwtd  oadier  ikam 
ike  15M  eeitiury,  196  ;  ieiier  of  Uemj 
VU.  reipeelioM  Perkia  H^arkeck^  197, 
8  ;  tke  ekaractrr  qf  Henry  Viil.  /alaeiy 
eiiieMled,   198;  Sir    Tkomat  More  to 

.  Cardinni  fVolttf,  198,  9 ;  /favy  Vilh 
io  Cardinal  fVoLey,  199  ;  Henry  VIII. 
married  to  Ann  Boleyn  before  bis  di-i 
vorce  was  prononoed,  130 1  the  burn- 
ing of  friar  Forest  and  of  a  vooden 
image,  130,  31  ;  UUer  qf  ike  printeu 
Mlizakeik  to  Edward  Vi.  wiik  kerpof 
l/vi/,  131,9;  firmness  of  the  priuoesa 
Msry,  139;  leiler  qf  gnaen  EHiabeik  to 
king  Jemet,  denying  kn  inkrniiom  io  ««• 
crifiee  gaeem  Mern,  133 ;  rayal  tec^ 
for  the  gout,  134 ;  kUar  qf  Jamet  i.  to 
kit  ton  Henry,  on  coming  ia  emnae 
ike  Englitk  crown,  134»  5i  qf  Ckarlet 
L  ia  pritce  Rupert,  135;  kUer^O^ 
oer  CromiwHl  io  CoL  fPalion^  anaemttcing 
ike  deaik  qf  kit  torn,  ik,  g  lelier  qfjaaut 
JI,  respeding  ike  duke  qf  Mtmetontk^ 
J  37  ;  from  ike  ckeoalier  Si.  George  io 
kit  pri'tceu  Qeate^lina,  ik,  f  history 
and  disappearance  of  the  8tua^  pa- 
pers, 138;  fiUis's  original  papers*  il- 
lustrative of  Kuj^lish  histora,  kbc^ 
193. 

History,  modern,  Milkir*s  leotarea  on 
the  philosophy  of,  139,  di  te^f  ika 
pkUovpky  ^  kfunan  tociriy  omm  eawifg 
ike  Gietkt,  140  i  the  expediency  of  a 
balance  of  powers  first  asserted  by 
Archytas,  tk.;  source  of  Plato's  opi* 
nionK  uf  the  laws  of  leg  ialatiuny  ik,  ; 
kedeteribet  ikemtld  at  kaoiag  bean  conm 
tlruited  by  a  bfueficeul  Oeuiar^  141  ; 
Aii^toUi^tjiidgemsMi  in  regard  to  potitieai 
tocieiy,  ibm  ;  Macbiavel,  the  fir»t  great 
modem  writer  uu  political  philoiupby, 
ik,  i  his  *  Priuoe'  styled  the  manual 
of  republicans,  by  Kousiuaui    14^  i 
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'  <«wrMtar  fir  lioii^  Utopia,  U. ; 
doable  eflbettMrnduood  bytha  Rtfor- 
»Mion  on  BnropMa  govennnents, 
ik,i  Sir  J.  MM)kiototh*s  eulogy  on 
Orollui^  lew  of  nationn,  ib^  i  Bocha- 
iwii  the'  flrit  ■yttcnalic  aaertor  of 
popeler  right  and  reprefleotatioo,  ftc. 
ift.  f  eeeoiiom  md  effecU  ^f  Haokgr't  «r- 
tluiaiikttl  poBly,  149,3;  Hobbet  ae- 
aerts  the  natural  equality  of  nan, 
his  reaion  for  it,  143;  Locke  and 
Pal^  on  the  '  eoeial  compact,'  ^  ; 
r^wmrks  qf  Ike  ealAer  o«  tkeir  reaiomimg^ 
143,  4;  ttricturM  on  hit  obierra- 
tioiis,  144,  5  ;  Sir  Jwmt9  MaekitHtnk 
mt  tie  '  €9^  d9i  lour,*  146 ;  exirmd 
firom  tlu  Thtodke^  qf  Uiitriiz,  om  the 
mtntier  m  wkkk  Ike  etisteaee  qf  roH  it 
memdkd  vilk  ike  doctrim  of  opiienkm^ 
147,  8 ;  objections  to  the  theory  of 
optimism,  148 ;  obierTations  on  them, 
ih. 
Holdemess's,  Mary,  manual  of  devotion, 

-  S68f  cf  ee^» 

Hoppus  on  the  importance  of  an  early 

'  and  decided  ottachment  to  the  con- 
cerns of  a  future  world,  S69,  et  My. 

Hora  Romans,  by  Robert  Cox,  71,  ei 
teq. 

Howell's  characters  of  Tlieophrastus, 
from  the  Greek,  9ic,  449,  ei  teq. ;  c4e« 

-  radef  of  ike  mAUalor,  450;  dtfeeike 
tiele  of  Ike  text  c/  Tkeapknuitu,  nd 
df/fkMii  loik  of  Ike  trwuUUor,  451  ; 
imitators,  lee.  of  Tbeophrastus,  ik.  ; 
merit  of  the  notes,  id. ;  iinelure*  aa 
pkroteohgy,  432,  3, 

Howinoii's  foreign  scenes  and  travelling 
recreatiom,  563,  eisef.;  importance 
of  Havana  as  a  port,  ii.  ;  reemrke  of 
Mr.  Hakientf,  on  Ike  npbotHhm  of 
ike  oeeupalion  of  Cnko  bp  Ike  Bniitk, 
564,  5  ;  a  wcmhl  eventuaihi  feU  wedtr 
ike  comtrol  of  Ike  VmiteH  Sletei^  564  S 

-  wecettkp  far  Host  mnd  IVeil  Fleride  be* 
ing  occupied  by  ike  VeileiStmies^  ib.;  pre- 
tent  depemitnee  of  tittoeno  om  ike  Uniied 
Stoletf  565  ;  oktertotiont  qfJUr,  An- 
eeli  om  Ike  tmme  ivijcvf,  ibi,  6 ;  t^ttem 
qfpinrf  prmrlitrd  ei  Howio,  rnndeouM' 
tnomodb^  Ikepmblk  mukoriiiet,  566, 7; 
•iluaiion,  conimitve,  k,e,  of  Harana, 
367  ;  ektrmder,  yt.  ofikt  priettt,  56li ; 
depraved  state  of  M>ciety  ac  Havana, 
ift, ;  fnfmtmnf  of  a%iaMnnmiem$  ikerr, 
ik. ;  prevofenee  of  ifelUnefrecr^  569,  70 ; 
its  ^otinMle  eoiiie9  not  rofrrriljf  meter" 
toined^  570;  IkepretemI  polkttai  tiUtm' 
ItomqfOibe  remotkobk,  571  ^  drsrrtp- 
liom  oi  tun'tei  «i  sa#,  tk,  i  ike  eppemr* 
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re^otimKtke 
Mmdim,  574 ; 

wmlom  ike  mlk  i 

Amenen  &al#s,  iJu; 

roeHg  of  ekmmtm-  m 

Emnptam  mtkim  im  lAt  \9^m 

*c.  575. 
A^,  gnMT  sf ffl^A  ^  to 

90. 

Hogonot,  orlfui  of  the  tarw,  391. 
Hypodtemdhme   '  -      -  - 

hfe.  461. 


Improwisatori,  history  and  rlwiartfr  af, 

489,  cf  Mf. 
Ingram's  translathm  of  tho  Sbmb  iki^ 

nicle,  54,  ei  etf, 
Ireland,  Bible  socioly  la,  61,  if  «ifL; 
ecclesiastieal  amaimipMlov  «M  Mai 
object  of  the  Irish  RooMa  caHniw, 
61 ;  the  priests  the  chief  oaciierB  of 
the  olaraoar  for  enMeipMloap  68; 
popery  set  op  agaia  In  alomsi  esery 
country  of  Bnrope  by  the  BritM  i^ 
vemment,  63 ;  the  iraa  eaoai  Of  the 
danger  arisiog  froa  pn^i'iy,  A  f  lie 
policy  of  perpcCnatlog  the  VH 
and  dis^oaKfieatiOM  of  tlw 
oathoiios,  the  reel 
tba  nation^  i4.j  origtaol 
failure  of  the  test  act,  i*u  |  ttio 
of  Rome  In  Iralaad  aot 
with  political  or 
64;  is  incapable  of  al 
testant  governneati  ik  §  i 
fisotioo  the  most  faimliiehtt 
the  protestant  leUgioehB  IfMOwiiM; 

reasQiiB  for  wishing  the  OhiegMilte  of 
the  remaining  penal  lawi  Of 

66;    ecelesiastleal  powoT  n 

of  misehicf,  i^.  /  net 

the  English  constitotiOD,  iibf  lit 

man  catholic  not  alwajri 

au  abettor  of  his  own  Okercft.  •? ; 

ioronsisteney  of  Britiili    pifcey  ^8- 

wards  Ireland,  ik.f 

sis  in   the  aflaira  td  inHami 

/rrouDMf  timdiKi  4f  Me  papMi 

Cvribar  bikie  iori^,  sli  ei 

wars  of  proceeHing  ie 

land,  70 ;  poprry  oiasl  la 

ike  ktbie,  71. 
ItortNfle,  late  eropemv  Of 

military  tranaactiai«  and 

290  ;    his  reiOrn  lO 

and  enTotitin,  691 1 

994  (  BceMewtfOk 
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fcCkcr'A'  pvcMot  to  his 
childraa,  44d»  d  m^.  ;  t€0^imt$  on 
Mt  mtmtiinMl  wmlimg,t  9f  «  duptrttd 
Apn/ft  447  ;  cvili  of  llie  Btai(«,  443  ; 
Mm  t9  Ckntttmt  pmnaiu  t&» 
tkrmulabrUtd  lii€rmr§  «•«,  occoim/ 

ofSicilr,  quMn  of  Naples,  &c. 
lUMorical  lif«  of.  385,  •<  irf.  ;    her 
CArly  marriape  with   her  couaiu  An- 
iimr^   king  of    lluoicary,   386;    ita 
ittal  oontequencet,  ih.  ;    \§  ktylt^l  the 
Pandora  of  her  oounirv,  ib. ;  accuaed 
^  hav.DK  cau»e<l   her  hiuhjiMl  to   be 
aftrvuf  Ic  1,  ib, ;  Aev*  to  Provence  with 
hiYSettuiiil  biiab«in<l,  th.  ;  in  acquitted 
of  the  murder  by  Clement  VI.  f6. ;  te- 
coven  her  throne  and  reigiM  thirty 
fwara,  ib.;  i%  dethroned  and  smothered 
bf  nrderofherprLidiinptivM  heir,  i&.  ; 
iwarkf  00  the  defence  set  np  infavour 
«f  JoAMia  and  of  Mary  Stuart,  387  ; 
ilMniilurtory  topica    of   the    present 
work,  ik,  ;  arco/i<il  of  Prov€n^al  iiterm- 
Hw,    388 ;   similarity    between    the 
Koightand  the  Truabaik>ur,t6.;  oeai/y 
^  tk§  TfOtthtuhur  iHerre  dw  Carhian, 
389 ;  faeif/Seelibfif  mmi  muticnl  powers  q/* 
Jka  ^iglmn,  ike  alUmianU  oftke  Trtm^ 
Afldbars,  390 1  cM»iteUr,    i^.  of  Ptern 
yUalt  ib,  $  ereaiMl  of  Hrunrtto  I  Mini  ^ 
fmuiflm  V  DmtU^  391 ;  edneoJiom  of 
Oaalta  ik*s  Mis  duappointwnutt  and  an- 
■fcyi^  marntgef  393 ;   kit  ptno'tml  up- 
pewraaet,  i4. ;  birth  of  the   Princess 
Joawil,  391,  3 ;  dneipUum  of  iktdteo- 
rmiiomu  ATc  qftke  rooms  opprt.pt  iaitd  to 
lAa^iMMf  enfArrijf/iiaf,  393,  4;  erre- 
■aaaf ,  hft,  of  Iks  haptism.  394,  5  ;  death 
of  the  duJie  and  of  the  dntcties*  of  Ca- 
laWia,  393 ;  mrt^f  nuptials  of  Joanna 
mftd  Amdrgmtib,  ;  Petrarch**  chararter 
«f  fri^r  Hubert,  tutor  of  Joanna,  i^.,* 
ikgforwsrr  oblmims  Ikt  laurel  eromn  from 
ikt  Momsm  snate,  bg  the  infiuence  of 
Stbort,  396;    ometdotes  of   Petrarch, 
996,  7  ;   magufficenee  t/  the  palaces  of 
ika  NtmeUtam  mbUt,  399;  their  cos- 
tmm,  ik  ;  ptnomal  charaeter  and  appear^ 
mma  qf  Jaaana,  400,  1 ;   det^iit  of  the 
fnokui  skmk  qf  ker  husband,  40*2,  3 ; 
ij^'iiina  ^  iht  muthoTp  on  the  cause  of 
i4f  «Bnl«',403,  4;  taatimony  of  Pe* 
Irarch  and  Boccaccio  in  favour  of  the 
iBDOceDoe  of  Joaona,  404;   adverse 
twtiiaony  of  Murmtori,  ib, ;  her  inar- 
riago  vHJi  L4wia  of  Tamtto,  t^. ;  ra- 
ffnat  of  her  aabjecta,  on  bar  quitting 
lla^lea,  404,3;  death  of  the  treache- 
ftmi  Durano,  406  i  the  queen  juuifiea 


herae&f  before  Pop*  CkMMnt  VJ.,  and 
ia  <ioclarcd  abuira  auapioioii,  ik,  t  *he 
reoovera  her  throne,  and  is  oiuwnad 
quean  of  Naplea,  407  {  deaib  of  the 
kingf  i6. ;  ia  advised  by  her  connoil 
to  marry  a  third  time,  i6. ;  wtDsket  a 
pfesent  of  tfa»  vuHfuisked  hni^his^  ik  ; 
her  generosity  to  them,  408 ;  chnracter 
e/Cktrles  ofDurentOf  409 ;  the  queen 
marries  her  fourth  husband,  410;  op- 
poses the  elevation  of  Pope  Urban 
VI.,  ib.;  he  declarea  the  depoaitbm 
of  tlie  queen,  ^od  trnnsfera  her  crown 
to  Duraaso,  ib.  ;  capture  and  imprison" 
meat  of  the  queen,  411;  ker  conduct 
duiing  her  caplivitf,  ib, ;  is  stnngitd 
bff  order  <^  Durazzo,  f6. 

Jonea's  Oreek  and  Knglisb  lexicon,  53^, 
et  seq,  ;  the  aulhorU  reotonsfor  ottampt* 
in%  to  etptain  the  Scriptures^  633 ;  •«• 
tract  from  a  taudatory  letter  from  Drm 
Parr,  ib. 

JoneSf  Sir  WUIiam^  sumdote  ef  him  oa  kit 
first  appearantt  in   th§  court  of  King's 
Bemh,  167. 

JongleurSf  the  atlendunti  of  the  Tranki- 
dbiirr,  account  of  tktm,  389,  90. 

Juarroa's  atatisiical  hiktorf  of  the  king- 
dom of  Guatemala,  289,  et  sef, 

Kinghorn*s  conaiderations  addrcssoil  to 
the  Eclei'tic  reviewer,   in  defence  of 
thoae   who    mainbiin    that   bafitism 
should  precetle  communion,  431.  ef 
je^. ;  conduct  punnetl  by  the  Eclectic 
review,  on  the  subject.  &c  of  baptiam, 
prior  to  the  publicatiou  of  Mr.  Hall*8 
*  Ttrmtof  Communion,'  431,  line  of 
conduct  a«lopt«-d  by  the  fi.  R.  upon 
the  appearance  of  that  work,  justified 
by  Mr.  HalPsown  vUtemenU,  439; 
fundamental   principle  of  Mr.  H.  in 
regard  to  lerma  of  commnnkui,  ib. ; 
argument  of   Mr,  Kmghorn  in  replgf 
433,  4 ;  sUtf-ment  of  Mr.  Jerram  that 
Mr.  Hall  makea  an  exception  in  favoui* 
of  the  established  church  conaiderad, 
ib, ;  Mr,  Halts  owe  words  on  thit-  pMN, 
434, 5 ;  Mr.  Howe'a  defence  of  ooca* 
aiooal  communion  with  the  church  of 
England,  436  }  bia  reasons  ft>r  the  die* 
arnter*s  nut   constantly    communing 
witbit,43G,  7  ;  the  reaaoning  and  the 
practice  of  churchmen,  lu  regard  to 
communicating,     jkc.     inconsistent, 
437 ;  the  Beleettc  Reviewer's  reaaona 
for  not  going  to  the  establishment,  in 
reply  to  Mr*  Kmf  horn's qoestioa,  437, 
8  ;  the  Puritans  and  this  ejected  ni- 
niaters  held  thelawfulneas  of  conmu« 
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nioe  with  thf  ctaureh  which  was  ptrw- 
vating  them,  438;    Mr.   Kim^komU 
^uotatitm  from  Dtam  SiiUmgfiMi  on  ikt 
imuffkitmetf  of  tke  cmmi  of  ieporoiimp 
440 ;  the  Dean's  riAiarks  coatroferted 
by  Howe  and  Oven,  440, 1 ;  tlie  graiid 
Argument  for  lay-DODOonformity,  441 ; 
remark  of  Dr.  Doddridge  oo  the  im« 
portaooe  of  an  evangelical  uinutry 
to  the  contiooaoce  of  ditaent,  449; 
TMMons  for  the  dissenter  not  going  to 
the  church  when  the  preacher  is  evan- 
gelical, 449, 3 ;  tendency  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  strict  communion  to  lead  the 
piedobapttst  to  the  church,  449 ;  re- 
marks on  the  author's  quotations  from 
Wall  and  Baxter,  in  proof  that  un- 
baptized  persmis  should  not  partake 
of  the  communion,  344,  5  ;  opinion 
of  Hooker,  t6. ;  cautiiMis  reas<iuing  of 
Raxter,  546;  arguments  of  Danvers, 
and-otber  strict  baptists  in  the  days  of 
-John  BuQfao«  2^47,  8 ;  a  moral  dis- 
<|oalifiration,  &c.    shewn  to  he  the 
principle  oo   which  all   communities 
have  excluded  fhom  communion,  548; 
the  profeftsed  design  of  all  Christian 
communion  has  been  to  separate  he- 
tween  the  Church  and  the  world,  549; 
the  principle  of  strict  communion  is 
to  exclude  'not  the  nnworthy,*  but 
only  '  the  unqualified,*  i6» ;  remark  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ward,  of  Serampore.  oh 
this  subject,  551 ;  unfair  attempt  of 
Mr.  Khighom  to  ooii^nd  the  abroga- 
tion of  baptism  as  an  institutei  with 
the  abrogatKNi  of  boptism  as  a  term  of 
oommunion,  55^;  concession  of  the 
aathur  that  the  word  of  God  contains 
no   direction    that    the    unbapcixed 
should  not  partake  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per, 553  ;  arguments  of  John   Bun* 
yan,  that  the  Church  should  receive 
whom  God  and  Chiist  have  received, 
554,  €i  ieq. ;  proof  that  the  spirit  of 
the  strict- communionist  is  an   intole* 
rant  and  a  malijmant  spirit,  556,  «i 
teq,;  reasoning  of  Mr.  M*Lean,  that 
the  order  of  the  words  is  a  demunstra- 
tioo  that  baptism  is  tn  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  communion,  examined 
and    exposed,   558, 9;     rrmarks  on 

*  expediencry,'  as  the '  grand  practical 

*  argument  for  mixed  communion/ 
560,  tt  itq.  ;  the  teal  state  of  the 
question  i»— What  is  the  law  of  Christ, 
*6^2,3, 

Knight  and  Troubadour,  similarity  be- 
tween them,  3b8. 

Landor*!  iaaginary  ooaTertataoot  of  li- 


tcffttyan^AEcs.  tll,«i«if;;  IIm  m- 

thor  iMMrkabI*  fer  kin  sfagaUrity  af 
opinloo,911 ;  portfafaTibortasMM 
eseelleiit  |iriaic«.  91S;  dcaowMe* 
ZOre  aa  a  vretcbai  imitatiM  of 
BbftkspeaiWi  ik  ;  Ma  wpikeaa  agHMt 
•very  thing  that  ia  Fmch»  «13  {  Ms 
language  profiHie  awd  iadalicaf,  tl3t 
14;  kit  €09vtrwoiiom ktimom  Clana aarf 
his  Uotker  ^mmeimf  ms  fAscAararirq^ 
Geaar,  915,  1<<  Oeero  talka  aff  Ihc 


laws  of  penpeetiiep  ftl7|   mmilfm 

wOHfMO  aenssvw    aC'^gar    ^mbsb  mb 


I^JewOrw.  917.  I8| 

hHtMom  ijord  Asepw  Mrf  MsaAsr.  fit. 

rt  trq  s    Lmd  Bro&kt  mi  Sir  Mf 

Sytlnmf^  991,  «l«f. 
Languaget,  Europaaa^  Mofnf^UMiy 

of,  360,cfsff. 
Latin  the  origin  of  all  th«  i 

lecU  of  Emspa.  Ifi. 
Lavater,  remarkable  i 

tween  him  asd  M< 

great  Jewish  philoaopbaf»  59QL 
Lamrtmt^t,  Mr., 

^rimgt  from  Sttm  'of  9km 

ommtdmadotpomi  h$  tk.  Hb— ,iii| 

60. 
Leightotti  Archbiibop,   ^1 

tiona  from  hli 
Letters,  chiefly  pneticml  maA 

tory,  by  David  UnawH,  46it««fL 


Silfiik.  If  k 


Letter- writing,  fialliar, 

not  to  be  feond 

century.  196. 
L'Etrangire,  parte 

court,  4l9,rt  ssf. 
Lexicon,  Greek  sad 

Parr,  539,  si  jef. 
Life,  historical,  of  JoMsa, 

Naples,  k,e.  963,«ifaif. 
UUroUtrOt  /rsaaay/i  mmmai  qft  ^H^  ' 

*f- 

his  lifK  and  writioga,  99S,4w 
Malmesbory.  Willian  oi;   fkm  aaiM 

history  of,  translated  k  j  tka  Bm.  S* 

Sharpe,  54,  dssf . 
Mant*s  book  of  pslama,  te  mm 

metrical  Terrioa,  l,«fia|. 
Maasilltm*s  thoogkts  oa  diflbM 

and  religious  solgeoti^  fcc.  434 1 

parative  merits  uf 

tort,  and  Masnllon.  454 1 

on  ike  aac/k«mt|rfMr,  454,5. 
Memoirs,  Jee.  by  MiwHftvkiMb  Ml^tf 

seq. 
Mendelsohn,  Motet, 

of,  519,  tisff. 
Metbodistsi   the  QiMittrlj 
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deUn  of  tbeir  '  great  evils  and  griev- 

*  oussins,'  381,2. 

Mexico,  9S9,  «r  Mf • ;  progress  of  the 

•  kte  ren>lutioii,  S90;  abdication  and 
'departoreof  Iturbid^  to  Europe,  1291; 

varioBf  conjectures  ret$pectiDg  his  re- 

•  tarn  to'  Mexico  io  18<24,  t^. ;  detail 
cf  his  landing,  capture  and  executioiiy 
293 ;  the  Mexican  congress  grant  a 
peoston  to  bis  widow,  2V4 ;  character 
ttf  liurbkU,  ukUe  Emprror^  by  Mr, 
PoouHi,  ib,  ;  character  of  Guadalupe 
Victoria,    the    prevent  president   of 

'Mexico,  295;  he  takes  op  arms  in 
the  patriotic  cause,  ib, ;  bis  brave  ex- 
ploitS)  kitprkationtand*itffifringt,296, 
'7;  is  proscribed  by  the  Spanish  vice- 
ray  and  conceals  himself,  ib,:  ap- 
pears again  in  arms  with  Iturbide, 
497 ;  oppo<e8  Iturbide,  and  is  im- 
prisoned, 298;  escapes,  and  again 
'<90iicea1s  himself,  299  ;  Saviana  appears 
in  arms  against  Iturbide^  th.  ;  ii  joined 
hy  Vietorioy  d<H);  abdication  of  the  Em- 

:-'peror,  ib, ;  Mexico  declares  itself  a 
federal  republic,  301  ;  General  Vic- 
toria chosen  president,  ib,  ;   tesiimo- 

"iiiea  to  his  excellent  character  by  Mr. 

^Bollock -and  Mr.  Poinsett,  ib. ;  Mxue 
remarks  of  a  Quarterly  rtviewer  ex- 

-Mbinad  and  expoaed,  302 ;  G  uitemala 

declared   an  indepemient  fe<leral  re- 

ipaMte,  onder  the  title  of  *  The  Con- 

*  federated  Slates  of  the  Centre  of 
,«•  America,'  ib.  ;  extract  from  the  *  Afo» 
"  *  dem  Traveler,'  on  lite  state  qf  society  in 

AJexico,  303  ;  Unmbofdt*s  remarks  on 
iheipcpaiation  qf  Af'rv  Spain,  and  of  the 
capital^  304  ;  tne  rank  of  the  indivi'iuai 
all  Mexico  detennited  bytite  tthiieness  of 
his  skin,  304,  5  ;  few  negroes  in  Mexico, 
ib,  f  statement  of  tlte  ranks  and  aiders  in 
the  Mexican  society,  305 ;  the  Mexican 
xleff^f  306 ;  exposition  of  some  io- 
accuracies  in  MilPs  hii>tory  of  Mexi- 
co, 306,7;  Juarros's  history  of  Gu- 
atemala, i307  ;  fontenu  of  the  work, 
34)8  ;  the  author's  attempt  to  probe  th'4 
Omiemnla  was  never  stibject  to  the  MeX" 
kan  empire  J  309,  10;  remarks  on  his 
statements,  310,  11;  the  topography 
of  Mexico  and  Guatemala  little 
known  till  the  visit  of  Humboldt, 
9W  ;  the  errors  and  ignoraace  of  for- 
ner  writers  exposed,  313  ^  the  mines 
•f  Mexico,  313,  14. 

Mller'f  .lectures  on  the  philosophy  of 
history,  1 39,  et  seq. 

IMI'aliistory  of  Mexipo,  &c.  239,  et  seq. 


Minay  General,  short  extract  of  the  li/e 
of,  published  by  himself,  181. 

Mines  €»f  Mexico,  313,^  14b  i.. 

Miracks  asserted  by  Mendebok^  99t  to  ba 
a  di»limethe  mark  oftruik^  581. 

Modern  Traveller,  Parte  XL  and  xh.f 
289,  et  seq.  see  Mexico. 

Morison's  fashionable  amoaenieiitSy  the 
bane  of  yoath,  183,  et  teg, 

Morris's  translation  of  MaiaiUoa'a 
thoughts  oo  diiferent  moral  and  reli- 
gious subjects,  454,  et  «ef. 

Munro's  pU^  for  the  christian  edttcetioD 
of  youth,  98,  ei  seq. 

Murray's  historical  accoant  of  voyacet 
and  travels  in  Asia,  &c.,  22,  eljef. 

— -— ^—  history  of  the  European  Ian* 
gnages,  &c.,  360,  et  seq,;  the  autkar't 
expUcaiion  of  the  nine  wordt^  wAic4  ore 
/Ae  foundations  of  langmige,  ^e,,  '360, 
1 ;  his  singular  apoountof  the  forma* 
tioD  of  language  by  man,  362 ;  in- 
quiry into  the  prime  source  of  the 
diversity  of  language,  363,  et  seq, ;  the 
Mexican  MSS.  the  oldest  metliod  of 
writio';,  364;  its  progressive  state, 
ib.;  the  first  alphabet  the  paveetof 
the  othersy  ib,;  inconsiiteney  of  the 
author  in  his  attempt  to  prove  it  to 
be  of  Phenician  origin,  364,5}  the 
language  of  Noah  probably  extant  in 
the  names  of  places,  in  the  country 
where  the  ark  rested,  366;  the  five 
primary  tribes  of  the  Buropean  na* 
tions,  366;  the  Teutonio  .spokea  at 
Babel,  and  was  the  laoguagA;  of  para- 
dise, t^.  ;  different  opiaioitSi  respect* 
iug  the  primary  languages  of  Ettrope, 
367 ;  admirabte  simplkitp  of\lhm  Mwr* 
ray*k  system,  367» 

Onamete,  character  of  Ihem,  91;  siwc/^ 
tion  of  their  persons,  ib.,et  seq, 

Orme's  Bibliutheca  Biblica,  5?8,  eiteq.; 
design  and  plan  of  the  work,  528,  9  i 
list  of  omissions  and  inaccuracies»529» 
et  seq, 

Owen's,  R.  Dale,  outline  of  the  systeai 
of  education  at  New  Lanark,  98,  ti 
seq. 

Painting,  Buchanan's  memoirs  ef,  IbC* 

27j6,  et  seq. 
Pantaloon^  Harlequin,  and  Colembia^ 

invention  of  the  masks  of,  325* 
Papers,  Stuart,  history  of  tliesa»  138,  9, 
Pentateuch,  admirabU  irandalim  V»    by 

Motes  Mendeieokn,  526. 
Potrarch,  anecdotes  of,  d&c,  395t 
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*etrarch,  MI  Sismoiidi*8  remarks  on  hit 
writings,  209,  et  $eq. 

Physic,  Dawson's  nosological  practice 
of,  458,  et  seq. 

Pinery,  deatli  of  a  gardener  occasioned 
by  sleeping  in  one,  89. 

Piraftetf  on  Ike  coast  qf  Qiboy  fountrnanced 
by  the  mtthoriti^t  of  Ike  isiand,  560, 

Plague,  a  disease  tui  gfeneris,  538. 

Ptatiti,  odorijerottt,  danger  from  keeping 
tk^m  in  bed  ckambers,  8*2. 

Poetry^  Pro¥«n(aJ ;  sec  SIsmondi's  his- 
torical sketch. 

Poin^tt's  notes  on  Mexico.  289,  et  teq. 

Popery  in  1824,  &c.,  Ml^elteq.;  the 
present  pope  formerly  notorious  in 
Rome  for  his  gallantrios,  177;  rr- 
tracts  from  tke  papers  bailor  jubilee,**  178, 
€t  seq,  ;  grant  of  a  plenary  imhtlgenrc, 
ib. :  its  conditions,  1 79 ,  kis  koliness  de- 
nountes  tke  bihle  tociety,  180,  1. 

Population,  Asiatic,  its  roultiplipd  va- 
rieties as  contrasted  with  Africa  and 
America,  23. 

Portraits,  contemporary,  152.  el  seq, 

Portugal,  language  and  literature  of, 
500. 

Power,  ecclesiastical,  an  enprme  of  mis- 
chief, 66 ;  not  acknowledged  hy  the 
English  constitution,  ib. 

Present  for  a  Sunday  S<.'hool,  191. 

Progress  of  dissent,  by  a  Nonconformist, 
yj\,et  seq. 

Psalms,  the  book  of,  in  an  English  me- 
trical version,  by  Dr.  Mant,  1,  et  seq,; 
different  opinions  held  by  (he  Fathers 
respecting  the  psalms,  their  author, 
sense,  titles,  &c.,  2  ;  double  sense  of 
the  psalms,  f 6. ;  opinion  of  Dr.  Hurs- 
ley,  f6.  ;  of  Calvin,  2,  3  ;  Dr.  Hor>ley 
ill-qualified  to  appreciate  justly  the 
devotional  beauty  of  the  psalms,  3 ; 
Dr.  Watts's  metrical  version  the  most 
instructive  commentary  on  them,  4  ; 
his  version    nut    mentioned  by    Dr. 
Hume,  ib, ;  remarks  on  the  psalms  as 
a  formulary  of  public  devotion,  4,  5  ; 
division  of  the  psalms  into  five  books, 
with  remarks  on  the  contents  of  each, 
the    author,    &c.,    5,    6;    songs    of 
degrees,  their  d«?ign,   6j  the   three 
classes  of  David's  poetical  composi- 
tions, 7 ;  Ike  autkor*s  version  qf  tke  «e- 
cond  psalm,    8;    superiority    of    Dr, 
Watts's  version  of  the   seventeenth 
psalm,  9 ;  different  versions  of  vari- 
ous  psalms,   10,  et  seq, 

Rainlfow,  stanzas  to,  by  Campbell ^  118,9. 
Religion,  FI.  F.  Burdefs  lectures  on  the 
essentiali  of,  455. 


Review,  Quarterly,  «  noQcoofbrmiit't 
obsertations  on  sume  remarkable  pas* 
sages  in  an  article  on  disairnt,  in  the 
sixty-first  number  of  it^  371,  e/  m|l 

Rome,  church  of,  Hamilton's  tracts  apoo 
some  leading  errors  of  it,  286,  H  «#f  • 

Roubiliac,  his  excellence  as  an  artist, 
164  j  striking  instance  of  his  iiigeaa- 
ousness,  ib, 

Russcirs  letters,  chiefiy  practical  and 
consolatory,  &c.,  469,  et  Mf.;  d|^ 
cuUies  supposed  to  attack  totke  mU  uf 
comin»  to  Christ,  470,  et  teq, 

Russia  and  Siberian  Tartary,  &e«,  Coch* 
rane's  narrative  of  a  pedestrian  jour- 
ney throu}:h,  227,  et  seq.;  the  poUtU 
cal  and  the  private  character  of  Ales* 
ander  at  variance,  227 ;  his  |ieculrarly 
difficult  situation,  227,  8|  his  late 
conduct  influenced  pnibably  by  impe- 
rious circumstances,  226 ;  liberal  con* 
duct  of  the  Russian  administration  to 
the  author,  228 ;  example  qf  Huiiam 
inftospilality,  229,  30;  curiou  adom» 
ture,  230 ;  the  author  is  plgndered, 
231  ;  and  beaten  by  a  mob  of  wooMOa 
ib, ;  situation,  &c.  of  Tubolsk,  i&.; 
he  visits  the  fortress  built  by  Vsrm^ 
232 ;  death  of  Ycrmak,  233 ;  his 
plans  counteracted,  234;  marries  a 
lady  in  Kamtchatka,  2.35;  illiberal 
conduct  of  the  royal  society,  ik, 

Russians,  their  recent  attempt  to  dis> 
cover  a  north-east  passage  fipom  Beer- 
ing's  straits,  273 ;  their  discoveries  ia 
the  southern  ocean,  i6. 

Ryan*s  time's  telescope,  8S,  ei  Mf* 

Samuel's  memoirs  of  Muses  Mendelsobn, 
512,  et  seq. ;  his  birtb-placi*,  l(C,  512; 
acquires  great  fame  from  hit  iransl»- 
tioo  of  Plato's  PhsBdo  into  German, 
ib, ;  his  account  qf  tke  tkree  eelekrated 
jews,   Manassek  ben    Israel,    Benedkt 
Spinoza,  and  Orobio,  513,  <^<sriiaflr 
of  Atendelsokn^  ib,;    Spinoza   main* 
tained  atheistic  principles,  514;  bad 
abjured  Judaism  and  embraMd  chria* 
tianity  in  early  life,   ib.  g  disiimala* 
tion  of  Orobio,  ib, ;  he  suflBers  a  three 
years'  imprisonment  in  the  inqnisitioiit 
ib, ;  professes  himself  a  jew,  ib, ;  rs» 
ligious  opinions  qf  Mendeltokn,  ib.  ;  kit 
early  education,  51 6  ;  Air  tnkni  iaet  qf 
literature  tke  ruin  qf  kit  keollk,  ikmf 
his  rapid  progress  in  llteratore,  and 
rise  to  independence,  ib,  g  fate  qf  kit 
first  publication,  '  tke  moral  premker^ 
b\%,  9;    writes  philosophical  essayr 
and  dialogues,   519;  his    marriagf 


